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PKEFACE. 


The  Sunday  school  and  its  agents  became,  not  long  since,  the  objects 
of  a  series  of  attacks,  which,  whatever  their  deficiencies  in  the  matter 
of  justice  or  charity,  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  energy  and  bitter- 
ness. There  were  critics  who  wore  the  garb  of  discriminating  friends, 
and  critics  who  made  no  scruple  of  manifesting  their  hostility.  Old 
fallacies,  concerning  interference  with  parental  duty,  and  the  like, 
and  which  needed  only  a  touch  to  explode  them,  were  brought  forward 
as  the  results  of  profound  investigation ;  the  faded  banners  of  priestly 
authority  were  taken  down,  re-dyed  and  calendered,  and  then  hung 
aloft,  looking  "  almost  as  good  as  new,"  and  as  well  designed  to  awe 
unruly  laymen  into  obsequious  silence  as  in  the  days  of  their  mediaeval 
glory.  Comments  on  the  deplorable  ignorance  (a  theme  that  never 
fails)  of  the  well-meaning  but  somewhat  narrow-minded  persons,  who 
devoted  their  Sundays  to  making  children  uncomfortably  serious,  were 
dispensed  with  a  liberality  which,  if  not  conscientious,  was  at  least 
comprehensive. 

These  attacks  are  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  but  their  influence 
remains ;  and  it  is  an  influence  for  good.  Public  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  nature,  objects,  and  results  of  Sunday  school  effort ;  and 
they  have  stood  the  test  with  credit  and  advantage.  The  true  scope 
and  capabilities  of  the  agency  are  perhaps  more  fully  recognised  than 
ever,  and  a  desire  has  been  fostered,  both  outside  and  inside  the 
Sunday  school,  to  augment  its  power  and  widen  its  application. 

The  great  body  of  Sunday  and  ragged  school  workers  have  not 
only  exerted  an  important  influence  as  members  of  the  state,  but  in 
their  united  capacity  have  achieved  a  triumph  which  will  long  be 
remembered  with  satisfaction.  The  Sunday  and  Eagged  Schools  Eating 
Exemption  Act,  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  after  a  sharp  but  deci- 
sive struggle,  would  of  itself  have  rendered  the  past  year  a  noteworthy 
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one,  independently  of  ,those  great  and  important  educational  changes, 
the  approaching  shadows  of  which  are  already  visible.  All  honour 
to  the  men  who,  whether  by  public  advocacy  or  more  private  labour, 
successfully  opposed  so  monstrous  a  blunder  as  the  taxation  of  volun- 
tary Christian  effort ! 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  mark  the  increasing  efforts  which  are  being 
x  made  for  the  culture  and  preparation  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  on 
the  part  csf  local  unions  and  individual  schools;  bat  the  need  for 
action  is  still  great,  and  we  trust  will  be  more  fully  recognised  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  one  of  tine  chief  objects  of  this  Magazine,  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  that  its  capabilities  allow,  the  improvement 
of  the  teacher  and  the  efficiency  of  the  sehool ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  volume  now  completed  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  matter  adapted  to  these  ends.  Having  been  unexpectedly  called 
to  undertake  its  management  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  through  the 
retirement  of  their  able  Mend  and  predecessor,  the  Editors  have  not 
been  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  comparatively  new  work,  com- 
menced tinder  such  disadvantages.  They  have  sought,  however,  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  ends  for  which  the  Swnday  School  Teacher 
was  established,  and  they  have  been  favoured  with  the  assistance  of 
a  circle  of  ready  helpers,  by  whose  aid,  and  that  of  others,  they  hope 
to  render  the  coming  volume  yet  more  useful  and  acceptable  to  their 
fellow-workers  throughout  the  world. 

5$  Old  Bailey,  December,  1860. 
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Corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  three  chief  products  of  Palestine.  The 
fulness  of  temporal  blessing  is  thus  described  by  Moses  :  "He  will 
bless  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil " 
(Deut.  vii.  13) ;  and  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  predicting  a  time  of 
extraordinary  prosperity  to  Israel,  says,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  hear  the  heavens,  and  they 
shall  hear  the  earth  ; .  and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  and  the  wine, 
and  the  oil."— (ii.  21,  22.) 

The  wine  was  especially  selected  by  the  sacred  writers  not  merely  as 
an  emblem  of  the  greatest  temporal  blessings,  but  also  as  an  illustration 
of  the  most  precious  spiritual  truths.  It  was  an  emblem  of  peace; 
"  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig  tree"  (1  Kings  iv.  25) — of  wealth;  "Binding  his  foal 
unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his 
garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  "  (Gen.  xlix.  11) 
— of  joy ;  "  And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  "  (Psa.  civ.  15) 
— of  fruitfulness ;  "  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  "  (Psa.  cxxviii.  3). 
The  most  terrible  national  and  social  calamities  were  prefigured  by  the 
failure  or  destruction  of  the  vines ;  "  Therefore  hath  the  curse  devoured 
the  earth,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate.  .  .  *  The  new 
wine  mourneth,  the  vine  languisheth."  Again,  "  Therefore  shall  Moab 
howl  for  Moab.  .  .  .  For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  languish,  and  the 
vine  of  Sibmah.  .  .  .  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of 
the  plentiful  field;  and  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing, 
neither  shall  there  be  shouting ;  the  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine 
in  their  presses;  I  have  made  their  vintage  shouting  to  cease." — 
Isa.  xvi.  10,  11. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  many  in  this  country  that  the  vine  should 
thus  have  been  singled  out  by  the  sacred  writers  as  an  emblem  of 
national  wealth,  prosperity,  and  peace.  We  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider wine  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  product  of  the  vineyard ;  and 
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wine,  from  its  intoxicating  and  brutalizing  effects,  when  used  immode- 
rately, might  be  considered  rather  as  the  emblem  of  a  national  curse 
than  of  a  national  blessing.  A.  knowledge  of  Eastern  life  and  customs 
gives  us  more  enlightened  views  on  this  subject,  and  enables  us  fully  to 
appreciate  the  appropriateness  and  force  of  Bible  metaphors. 

In  Palestine  the  fruit  of  the  vine  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  it  was  converted  into  wine.  Instead  of  being 
the  most  important,  wine  was  probably  the  least  important  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  vine  was  cultivated.  In  a  great  variety  of  ways 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  was  in  ancient  times,  and  still  is,  used  as  an  article 
of  daily  food  by  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  enumerate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  now  used  or 
prepared. 

1.  The  fresh  ripe  grapes,  eaten  with  bread,  constitute  the  principal 
food  of  the  people  in  the  vine-growing  districts,  during  three  months 
of  the  year.  Different  kinds  of  grapes,  different  qualities  of  soil,  and 
different  modes  of  cultivation,  cause  the  vintage  to  extend  over  this 
lengthened  period.  The  grapes  are  extremely  cheap,  seldom  more  than  a 
halfpenny  a  pound  even  in  the  large  cities ;  and  they  are  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  2.  When  the  season  of  fresh  grapes  is  past,  dried  grapes, 
or  raisins,  take  their  place.  They  are  also  used  largely  in  various 
forms  of  cookery,  and  in  confectionery.  I  know  a  small  village  in 
Lebanon  where  no  less  than  180,000  pounds  are  annually  prepared,  and 
chiefly  for  home  consumption.  3.  Syrup  of  grapes  is  made  by  express- 
ing the  juice,  and  boiling  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of 
its  original  volume.  It  resembles  molasses  in  appearance  and  taste, 
and  is  used  with  bread  as  an  article  of  daily  food.  Its  name  in  Arabic 
is  dibs,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  as  the  debash  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
translated  "honey"  in  our  version  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17). 
When  to  these  we  add  wine,  which  was  not,  as  with  us,  a  rare  and  ex- 
pensive luxury,  but  a  wholesome  beverage  within  reach  of,  and  used  by, 
all  classes — we  cannot  wonder  that  the  vine  became  the  emblem  of 
national  prosperity  and  wealth. 

And,  besides,  the  vineyards  were  places  of  common  resort  for  enjoy- 
ment, revelry,  or  quiet  repose.  After  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest 
the  fields  were  bleak  and  bare,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  assumed 
an  aspect  of  dreary  and  desolate  whiteness.  The  vineyards  alone 
retained  their  spring  verdure,  and  thus  presented  great  attractions  to 
the  pleasure-seeking  inhabitants  of  the  East.  "Vines,  too,  are  extensively 
trained  over  trellis- work  in  the  gardens  and  courtyards  of  that  sunny 
clime.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  town  or  village,  throughout  the 
vine  growing  districts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  has  not  its  arbour 
of  vines,  where,  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  long  summer  days,  the 
people  are  wont  to  recline  in  the  grateful  shade.  Many  a  time,  when 
looking  on  whole  families, — parents  and  children,  host  and  guests, 
picturesquely  grouped  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  a  vine-draped 
bower,  have  the  words  of  Zechariah  been  recalled  to  my  memory ;  "  In 
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that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  ye  call  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig  tree." 

In  Palestine  the  vines  often  attain  to  an  immense  size.  I  have  seen 
some  whose  stems  were  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  whose 
branches  stretched  out  along  terrace  walls,  or  shot  up  forest  trees,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  Some  such  stately  vine  was  doubt- 
less before  the  Psalmist's  mind  when  he  thus  wrote  of  Israel,  the  spiri- 
tual vine ;  "  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the 
boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars  "  (lxxx.  10).  The  bunches 
of  grapes  are  sometimes  very  large ;  I  have  seen  them  as  much  as 
twelve  pounds  weight.  And  these  statements  will  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  such  as  have  seen  the  great  vine  at  Hampton  Court,  which 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  two  thousand  square  feet ;  and  to  such  as 
have  read  or  heard  of  the  bunch  of  Syrian  grapes  which  grew  at 
Welbeek,  and  weighed  nineteen  pounds.  It  was  sent  as  a  present 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  and  con- 
veyed a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  on  a  staff  by  two  men,  just  as  the 
bunch  of  Eshcol  was  borne  by  the  spies  to  Moses  at  Kadesh. 

No  product  of  the  earth  is  so  frequently  employed  in  illustration  of 
great  Scripture  truths  as  the  vine.  The  Church  is  likened  to  a  vine- 
yard, planted  by  the  heavenly  Husbandman.  Christ's  servants  are  all 
labourers  in  it.  But  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  of 
Scripture  emblems  or  metaphors  is  that  contained  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel: — "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
Christ  is  here  represented  as  the  vine  stock;  His  people  are  the 
branches,  united  to  Him  by  faith,  drawing  from  Him  all  that  life  and 
power  which  enables  them  to  bear  the  good  fruits  of  love  and  peace, 
and  active,  all-pervading  beneficence. 

I  have  seen  the  vine  in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  I  have 
seen  it  cultivated  in  different  ways,  and  trained  in  different  forms. 
But  in  every  place  where  I  saw  it ;  in  every  different  aspect  and  form, 
it  presented  to  my  mind  new  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  reality, 
the  nature  and  the  results  of  that  wondrous  union  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  Hia  Church. 

I  have  seen  the  vineyards  on  the  hills  of  Judah,  in  the  glens  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  Eshcol's  vale,  famed  now,  as  of  yore, 
for  their  richness.  There  the  stem  is  almost  hid  among  rocks  and 
stones,  and  the  branches  stretch  far  out  on  each  side.  But  however 
far  the  branches  reach,  however  wide  they  spread,  they  are  all  united 
to  the  stem,  and  draw  from  it  that  healthy,  living  sap  which  makes 
them  green,  vigorous,  and  fruitful.  So  is  it  with  Christ  and  His 
Church.  The  branches  of  the  Church  spread  widely.  They  cover 
broad  Britain ;  they  fill  the  great  cities,  and  overshadow  the  vast  plains 
of  America;  they  dot  the  beautiful  Champaigns  of  France,  and  shoot 
far  up  into  the  wild  glens  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont ;  they  flourish 
on  the  sun-scorched  plains  of  India,  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of 
Africa,  amid  the  eternal  snows  and  glittering  icebergs  of  Greenland : 
they  have  stretched  away  far  out  over  the  sea,  and  have  adorned  with 
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their  foliage,  and  blessed  with  their  fruit,  every  continent,  island,  and 
islet  of  the  great  Pacific.  And  yet  however  widely  their  branches 
have  spread,  however  far  they  have  reached,  however  different  the 
climes  in  which  they  flourish,  however  diverse  the  external  culture  they 
receive,  they  are  all  united  in  one  parent  stem,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  Him  alone  they  live,  and  from  Him  alone  they  draw  their  power. 

I  have  seen  the  vine  in  the  rich  plain  of  Damascus,  growing  in  a 
different  way,  but  still  illustrating  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
I  have  seen  one  branch  of  a  great  vine  encircling  the  giant  trunk  of  a 
forest  tree,  climbing  its  huge  arms,  shooting  up  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  never  stopping  in  its  onward,  upward  growth,  until  it  had  covered 
every  bough  with  the  graceful  garlands  of  its  foliage,  and  bent  down 
every  twig  with  the  clustering  bunches  of  its  fruit.  And  I  have  seen 
another  branch  of  the  same  vine  spread  out  over  the  ground,  adorning 
the  lowly  brambles  with  its  foliage,  and  producing  on  the  humble 
shrub  fruit  as  abundant  and  as  luscious  as  that  which  hung  on  the 
topmost  bough  of  forest  tree.  And  yet  both  these  branches  united 
in  one  stem,  and  alike  derived  from  it  life  and  fruitfulness.  So  is  it  in 
the  Church.  One  branch  of  that  heavenly  vine  climbs  to  the  highest 
grades  of  human  society.  It  winds  round  the  heart  of  the  statesman ; 
it  clings  to  and  appropriates  the  soaring  intellect  of  the  philosopher ; 
it  encircles  the  brow  of  the  warrior  with  a  crown  more  ennobling  than 
laurel.  Another  branch  spreads  among  the  masses,  producing  there 
fruits  as  precious.  And  yet  these  two  branches  have  infused  into 
them  equally  from  the  one  omnipotent  Saviour,  that  divine  grace  by 
which  alone  they  are  made  fruitful. 

I  have  seen  a  noble  vine  in  the  palace  garden  of  one  of  Lebanon's 
native  princes.  One  branch,  carefully  trained  by  the  skilful  vine- 
dresser, covered  with  impenetrable  shade  a  beautiful  bower  in  which, 
royalty  was  wont  to  recline  during  the  noon-day  heat.  Another 
branch  of  the  same  vine  had  worked  its  way  through  the  adjoining 
garden  wall,  had  climbed  the  rustic  porch  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  had 
covered  it  with  foliage  as  luxuriant  as  that  which  graced  the  prince's 
bower ;  and  yet  the  healthy  sap  which  gave  to  each  of  those  branches 
bursting  bud,  spreading  leaf,  and  clustering  bunch  in  due  season, 
flowed  through  one  and  the  same  parent  stem.  So  is  it  in  the  Church. 
One  branch  of  the  heavenly  vine  adorns  the  gilded  halls  of  the  palace, 
giving  them  a  charm,  a  beauty,  and  a  glory,  such  as  all  the  splendours 
of  architecture,  all  the  accumulated  treasures  of  art,  all  the  display  and 
fascinations  of  assembled  rank,  learning,  and  genius,  could  never 
impart ;  while  another  branch  of  this  same  vine  wreathes  itself  round 
the  peasant's  cot  on  the  mountain  side,  or  penetrates  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  artizan  in  the  city  lane,  diffusing  a  peace,  and  a  joy, 
and  a  moral  beauty  there,  which  wealth  could  never  bestow  and  poverty 
could  never  dispel.  And  yet  both  these  branches  unite  in  one  divine 
Saviour,  and  derive  from  Him,  and  from  Him  alone,  all  their  spiritual 
life  and  loveliness 

The  parable  of  "  tae  vine  and  the  branches  "  thus   illustrates  with 
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equal  beauty  and  force,  this  noble  truth,  that  prince  and  peasant,  king 
and  beggar,  philosopher  and  artisan — in  a  word,  all  true  Christians,  of 
whatever  rank,  class,  or  church,  are  united  by  the  indissoluble  bond  of 
a  living  faith  to  one  Saviour  on  earth,  and  shall  recline,  throughout 
eternity,  on  one  loving  bosom  in  heaven. 


THE  LATE  ME.  WILLIAM  H.  WATSON. 

Chbistian  earnestness  is  a  grace  which  presents  itself  under  different 
aspects  in  different  individuals.  In  one  man  it  takes  the  form  of  out- 
bursts of  emotion;  his  whole  soul  is  on  fire,  and  his  tongue  utters 
burning  words  ;  but  his  Energy  soon  expends  itself  and  is  followed  by 
a  period  of  comparative  inaction.  His  neighbour  is,  perhaps,  of  a 
completely  opposite  type.  He  is  never  roused  into  enthusiasm ;  com- 
pared with  the  other  he  seems  impassive  and  spiritless,  almost  unfeel- 
ing ;  yet  he  is  never  inactive,  never  indolent. 

These  are  extreme  forms  of  earnestness.  As  in  nature  so  in  grace — 
there  are  the  convulsive  and  the  continuous  types ;  and  between  the 
extremes  lie  many  gradations  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  trace.  What  all  Christians  are  concerned  with  is  to  know  and  to  aim 
at  that  type  of  earnestness  which  is  the  most  Christ-like,  and  therefore 
the  most  commendable  and  influential.  Doubtless  it  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate place.  If  our  earnestness  be  spasmodic  it  may  lead  us  to 
extravagance  and  imprudence,  which  in  the  quieter  moments  which 
succeed  we  shall  bitterly  regret  and  severely  condemn;  while  the 
influence  of  our  seasons  of  energetic  action  will  be  neutralized  by  the 
uncertainty  of  their  recurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  too 
impassive,  chilling  more  ardent  co-workers  by  our  seeming  coldness, 
and  repelling  those  whom  a  more  demonstrative  bearing  would  have 
gathered  to  our  side. 

Of  those  with  whom  the  writer  has  been  privileged  to  associate,  few 
have  seemed  to  him  more  nearly  to  approach  the  true  type  of  earnest 
devotedness  than  he  whose  character  and  career  it  is  now  a  mournful 
pleasure  to  recall.  The  earnestness  of  William  Henry  Watson  was  a 
quality  which  neither  effervesced  into  mere  excitement,  nor  degenerated 
into  inaction ;  it  never  exploded,  nor  did  it  ever  collapse.  It  stood  the 
test  of  half-a-century,  and  under  that  test  it  never  changed.  Mr.  Watson's 
own  estimate  was  somewhat  different.  A  few  hours  before  he  died  he 
remarked  to  his  friend  and  pastor,  the  Eev.  W.  Howieson,  "  In  looking 
back  on  my  past  life  I  regret  that  my  religion  has  been  one  of  prin- 
ciple almost  exclusively,  and  that  there  has  been  in  it  so  little  of 
emotion."  The  sentiment  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  betokened 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  own  mental  tendencies.  Yet  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him,  however  slightly,  could  assuredly 
declare  that  the  evidences  of  deep  and  genuine  earnestness  of  spirit 
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in  all  that  he  did  were  too   obvious  and  too  ample   to   need   other 
enforcement. 

The  sight  of  a  noble  river  often  awakens  a  desire  to  trace  it  to  its 
sonrce ;  and  when  our  admiration  is  excited  by  a  work  of  art,  or  literary 
composition,  curiosity  is  stimulated  to  learn  something  of  its  author. 
The  birth  and  development  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  character,  form, 
in  like  manner,  a  theme  of  interesting  inquiry  to  the  religious  educator. 
We  see  and  admire  the  result,  and  we  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
causes  combined  to  produce  it,  and  to  what  past  circumstances  present 
facts  are  due. 

In  the  case  of  our  late  friend  and  coadjutor,  enough  is  ascertainable 
from  the  scanty  records  of  his  earlier  life  to  show  that,  in  his  case, 
parental  training  combined  with  peculiarly  favourable  church  privileges 
to  educate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  both  intellect  and  heart. 
The  home  circle  became  a.  large  one,  William  Henry  being  the  eldest 
of  twelve  children,  of  whom  but  two  have  survived  him.  The  date 
of  his  birth  was  June  15th,  1798,  so  that  he  was  spared  to 
enter  on  his  seventy-first  year.  His  health  was  delicate  in  childhood, 
and  he  accordingly  spent  some  considerable  time  under  the  care  of  a 
worthy  matron  at  Eynsford,  in  Kent — a  place  in  which  he  ever 
felt  a  lively  interest.  We  well  remember  returning  ™ith  Mr.  Watson 
from  an  excursion  to  Sevenoaks  in  the  summer  of  1866,  and  how 
he  pointed  with  emphatic  earnestness  to  the  little  village  as  one  of 
the  chief  scenes  of  his  early  history.  Physically,  he  seems  to  have 
been  under  no  small  obligations  to  his  country  life,  and  many  beside  him- 
self have  cause  for  thankfulness  that  both  bodily  and  mental  nurture 
proved  so  judicious  and  so  successful,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  Mr.  Watson's  enviable  privilege  for 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  life. 

As  a  youth  he  seems  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  inordinate 
self-esteem.  He  was  eminently  "  sober-minded "  at  an  age  when  too 
many  young  people  lose  sight  of  the  apostolic  exhortation.  To  natural 
talents  of  a  superior  order  was  added  a  soundness  of  judgment  which 
must  have  rendered  him  fully  conscious  of  his  abilities.  Yet  his  caution 
and  modesty  preserved  him  from  forwardness,  while  his  accurate  self- 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts  into  suitable  channels,  to 
discern  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and  to  adopt  fitting 
methods  for  meeting  them. 

Mr.  Watson's  powers  and  acquirements  were  early  consecrated  to 
the  Saviour's  service.  Mention  is  made  in  his  diary,  under  date  July 
27, 1820,  of  a  lecture  on  "  Self-deception,"  which  had  greatly  impressed 
him,  and  which  led  to  close  and  faithful  examination.  With  much  difli- 
dence  he  explored  his  own  character  and  motives,  but  he  added,  "  I  can 
say,  '  O  Lord,  search  me  and  try  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any  way  of 
wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'"  A  month 
later  he  records  a  profitable  conversation  with  a  young  friend  on 
religious  subjects,  and  laments  the  "  pride  of  his  heart,"  which  "  gives 
him  much  pain,"  and  is  "  greater  than  he  could  have  believed."     How 
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complete  was  the  triumph  over  such  a  tendency  those  who  knew 
Mr.  Watson  could  best  testify. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  "Watson's  diary  notes  an  event  of 
much  interest.  His  early  friend,  Mr.  William  Gover,  brought  him  the 
"copy"  of  the  first  number  of  a  penny  magazine  for  Sunday  scholars, 
which  he  was  about  to  publish,  and  which  appeared  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month  under  the  title  of  the  Sunday  Scholar's  Magazine. 

It  claims  special  notice  as  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  of  "that  series 
of  cheap  religious  publications  for  the  young  (to  quote  Mr.  Watson's 
own  words)  by  which  such  great  blessings  have  been  and  still  are 
conferred  on  the  rising  population  of  this  and  other  lands."*  Little 
did  the  two  young  friends  imagine  what  progress  in  Sunday  school 
literature  they  would  be  permitted  to  see  and  promote,  in  connection 
with  the  then  comparatively  feeble  society  which  now  mourns  their 
loss.  Little  could  they  have  imagined  that  it  would  be  their  privilege 
to  stand  side  by  side  in  the  field  of  Christian  labour  for  nearly  half  a 
century  longer,  and  then  to  close  an  honoured  career  at  the  same  age, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  "  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

The  circumstance  on  which  we  have  thus  dwelt  seems  to  have  much 
impressed  Mr.  Watson.  "It  excited,"  he  wrote,  "a  painful  reflection, 
that  I  am  only  learning  words,  while  others  are  studying  things,  and  are 
making  use  of  the  knowledge  they  have  already  acquired.  This  thought 
almost  tempted  me  to  give  up  my  application  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages."  This  temptation  he  had  the  good  sense  to  resist,  but  the 
lesson  was  not  lost  upon  him.  He  evidently  felt,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that 
"  knowledge  is  to  be  referred  to  use  and  action,"  and  that  religious 
knowledge  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Accordingly,  he  shortly 
afterwards  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  and  decision,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  church  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  being  baptized  by  his  esteemed 
friend  and  pastor,  the  Eev.  John  Chin,  on  August  1st,  1821.  Under 
that  date  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  Oh,  may  I  be  enabled  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  walk  worthy  of  the  profession  which  I  have  this  night  made ! " 
The  prayer  was  abundantly  answered. 

The  above  allusion  to  classical  languages  brings  to  light  another 
feature  of  Mr.  Watson's  character.  Without  a  trace  of  pretentiousness, 
he  was  from  youth  a  student,  ever  gathering  knowledge  and  storing  up 
facts  and  ideas.  He  followed  his  father's  profession,  that  of  a  solicitor, 
having  been  articled  to  him  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Yet,  to  diligent 
attention  to  business  claims,  he  united  the  pursuit  of  classical  and 
general  knowledge,  and  thus  became  emphatically  "  a  well-read  man." 
His  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  Deane  (for  forty-seven  years  his  true  help- 
meet, and  now  his  sorrowing  widow)  took  place  in  October,  1821,  and 
shortly  after  we  find  him  thus  sketching  out  his  plan  of  daily  duty. 
We  commend  the  example  to  Christian  young  men :— "  Eose  at  six.   My 

*  «  FiTst  Fifty  Years  of  the  Sunday  School,"  p.  11<U 
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private  devotions  and  the  reading  of  some  serious  book ;  the  writing  of 
my  diary,  or  extracts  in  my  commonplace-book  for  the  preceding  day ; 
letter- writing,  or  any  engagement  of  a  benevolent  nature  which  requires 
my  attention,  will  fully  occupy  me  until  breakfast.  Breakfast  at  eight, 
and  go  into  the  office  at  nine ;  dine  from  two  to  three,  and  spend  an 
hour  after  dinner  in  reading  law  books  with  my  brother.  Tea  at  five ; 
allow  half  an  hour  for  this.  Leave  the  office  at  nine  in  term  time  and 
eight  in  vacation.  In  the  vacation  I  hope  to  devote  the  time  after  tea  to 
classical  pursuits,  and  propose  to  devote  one  week  to  Latin  and  another 
to  Greek,  and  so  on  alternately.  My  dear  wife  and  myself  have  agreed 
to  devote  an  hour  every  evening  to  the  perusal  of  a  course  of  history. 
We  are  now  reading  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  which  we  began  a 
few  nights  since." 

Mr.  Watson's  office  hours  at  that  time  would  now  be  considered  very 
long,  yet  by  method  and  industry  he  was  able  to  attain  a  degree  of 
culture  which  thousands  of  young  men,  whose  business  duties  are  com- 
prised between  ten  and  four  o'clock,  would  deem  it  impossible  to  reach. 

But  our  friend  was  not  amassing  knowledge  for  himself  alone.  He 
was  already  a  Sunday  school  teacher  in  Lion  Street  School,  Walworth, 
though  the  date  of  his  entrance  upon  that  work  which  was  to  engage 
his  chief  energies  does  not  appear.  His  first  superintendent  was  a 
Mr.  Dry,  who  died  in  or  about  the  year  1830.  In  1822  Mr.  Watson 
gives  expression  to  his  concern  on  behalf  of  the  elder  boys  at  Lion 
Street,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  meeting  some  of  them  on  a  week 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  William  Bugby,  cordially  entered  into 
the  plan,  and  offered  some  valuable  suggestions.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  young  teacher  became,  at  a  later  date,  the  writer  of  the  first  treatise 
on  " Senior  Classes  in  Sunday  Schools" 

(To  be  continued.) 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

BY   THE   REV.    S.    G.    GREEN,   B.A. 

The  pages  of  this  magazine  have  given,  throughout  the  past  year,  a 
succinct  but  useful  summary  of  public  educational  movements  in 
England.  Much  has  been  said;  little,  as  yet,  has  been  done.  The 
general  opinion,  in  church  conferences  and  in  denominational  assem- 
blies, has  seemed  to  be  that  the  question  is  not  ripe  for  action.  The 
two  education  bills  laid  before  the  late  Parliament,  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  and  by  Mr.  Bruce  respectively,  were  abandoned.  For 
the  present,  the  public  administration  of  the  Educational  Grant 
remains  subject  to  the  Eevised  Code.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  great 
changes  are  impending.  When  the  stirring  party  questions  which  will 
occupy  the  Legislature  on  its  first  assembling  are  fairly  out  of  the  way, 
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one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  new  Government  will  be  to  establish 
a  system  of  national  education  which  all  parties  will  agree  to  accept  as 
equitable,  efficient,  and  complete. 

The  altered  conditions  under  which  the  subject  will  be  approached 
are  most  favourable  to  its  settlement. 

1.  Whether  the  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  were  good  or  bad 
policy,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  people  of  England  have  become, 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  former  time,  the  depositaries  of  power. 
The  question  of  the  past  was,  what  education  the  ruling  classes  would 
give  to  the  mass ;  the  question  of  to-day  is,  what  education  the  people 
will  secure  for  themselves. 

2.  The  opposition  of  large  bodies  of  Nonconformists  to  all  Govern- 
ment schemes  of  education  has  been  withdrawn.  These  important 
sections  of  the  community  have  hitherto  left  the  settlement  of  detaila 
to  those  who  approved  of  State  action  in  the  matter,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  protest  against  the  whole  system,  This  policy  has  now 
been  reversed,  and  the  legislation  of  the  future  will  have  an  army  of  co-~ 
operators — and  of  eager  critics  too — who  have  hitherto  only  stood  aloof. 

These  two  facts  I  state  without  discussion.  For  good  or  for  evil 
they  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the  question  shall  come  before 
Parliament.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  nation  if  substantial 
unity  can  be  attained  on  one  question  at  least ;  all  parties  in  the  state 
agreeing  to  forego  their  exclusive  claims,  and  to  -suspend  their  mutual, 
antagonism,  that  they  may  very  earnestly  consult  together  how  to  do  . 
what,  if  it  be  well  done,  will  be  the  greatest  work  of  this  generation. 

The  topic  claims  attention  in  these  pages  chiefly  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  Sunday  school.  It  will  be  requisite  for  all  who  take 
part  in  this  Christian  work  carefully  to  study  the  altered  conditions 
which  any  wise  and  comprehensive  educational  measure  must  bring 
about,  that  they  may  be  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  claims  and 
duties  of  the  times. 

For  one  thing  specially  is  clear.  Whatever  system  of  national 
rating,  compulsory  attendance,  or  rigid  inspection  be  adopted,  the 
religious  element  in  the  day  school  will  be  more  than  ever  exempted 
(perhaps,  indeed,  wholly  exempted)  from  State  cognizance.  Some  of 
those  public  men  who  most  emphatically  assert  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  a  religious  training  have  already  expressed  their  willingness 
that  the  Government  should  cease  to  be  responsible  for  this  depart- 
ment of  education.*  The  movements,  indeed,  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  very  significant.  The  celebrated  Minutes  of  1846  required, 
the  inspector  to  ascertain,  in  every  aided  school,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, that  "  the  religious  condition  of  the  school,"  and  the  "religious  pro- 
gress" of  all  who  might  be  recommended  as  pupil-teachers,  "were  satis- 
factory to  the  managers."  Under  the  Revised  Code  this  question,  if 
objected  to,  need  not  be  asked;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom  or 
never  proposed;  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  religious   character 

*  Notably  Mr.  Gladstone.     See  his  address  to  the  electors  of  S.W.  Lancashire,. 
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of  any  but  Church  of  England  schools   is   in  the  8th  clause  of  the 
code : 

"  Every  school  aided  from  the  grant  must  be  either, — 

"  a.  A  school  in  connection  with  some  recognised  religious  denomina- 
tion, or, — 

"  b.  A  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are 
read  daily  from  the  Authorized  Version." 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  is  here  no  guarantee  for  any  efficient 
Christian  training ;  but  when  so  much  has  been  conceded,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  this  requirement  also  will  be  withdrawn.  The  Government 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  indeed,  surrendered  it  in  their  late  proposed  enact- 
ment. Practically,  therefore,  the  way  is  open  to  the  secularization  of 
the  day  school,  so  far  as  Government  action  is  concerned.  It  will  be  but 
an  easy  step  to  exempt  all  schools  from  inspection  in  the  religious  de- 
partment, and  to  make  all  grants  of  public  money,  whether  from 
district  rates  or  from  the  national  treasury,  to  depend  upon  efficiency 
in  secular  instruction  alone. 

A  secular  system,  then,  will  probably  be  established  side  by  side 
with  that  which  Christian  zeal  has  established  and  carried  on.  Will 
the  latter  maintain  its  standing  P  The  question  is  a  serious  one ;  and 
there  are  three  circumstances  which  render  it  at  least  pybable  that 
the  secular  schools  will  in  the  end  occupy  most  of  the  ground.  The 
first  is,  that  the  department  of  instruction  on  which  v  Government 
support  and  rewards  depend  will  naturally  have  supreme  attention. 
The  second,  that  if  an  educational  rate  should  be  imposed,  the  inevi- 
table result  will  be  the  withdrawment  of  voluntary  subscriptions ;  just 
as  many  people  regard  the  poor-rate  as  a  substitute  for  private  charity. 
And  the  third  is,  that  amid  the  conflicting  claims  of  sects  and  churches 
the  neutrality  of  the  schools  will  appear  a  ready  way  out  of  the  religious 
difficulty.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  seeular  system  is  likely  to 
beat  the  denominational,  if  once  admitted  to  competition. 

Nor,  if  I  may  here  utter  a  personal  conviction,  is  this  prospect  one 
to  excite  dismay.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  religious  teaching  of  a 
day  school  is  seldom  worth  very  much.  To  make  the  Bible  an  ordinary 
school-book  is  a  questionable  way  of  honouring  the  word  of  God. 
Too  often,  when  the  days  of  instruction  are  over,  the  Scriptures  will 
be  put  with  the  rest  of  the  school-books  upon  the  shelf.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  religiousness  of  a  school  does  not  depend  upon  what  is 
taught  half  so  much  as  upon  the  spirit  of  the  teaching.  There  is  the 
profoundest  irreligiousness  in  many  a  "  religious  "  school,  while  not  a 
few  "  secular  schools  "  exhibit  a  true  religious  life.  To  teaoh  religiously 
is  one  thing,  to  teach  religion  is  another. . 

But  if  the  conclusions  thus  briefly  indicated  are  true,  a  more 
solemn  responsibility  than  ever  will  attach  to  those  whose  special  work 
it  is  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  is  already, 
and  must  pre-eminently  become,  the  Sunday  school  teacher's  office. 

1.  He  will  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary 
secular  instruction.     This  will  be  done,  as  one  of  the  requirements  of 
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public  law,  by  other  agencies,  throughout  the  week.  As  good  citizens, 
it  will  be  the  part  of  Sunday  school  teachers  to  see  that  the  law  is 
obeyed,  and  equally  their  duty  not  to  supplement  any  culpable  defi- 
ciency that  may  exist  by  taking  the  work  into  their  own  hands.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  managers  of  Sunday  schools  will 
distinctly  refuse  to  allow  the  means  provided  for  Christian  instruction 
to  become  mere  educational  appliances  to  do  what  will  be  better  done 
outside. 

2.  The  standard  of  general  intelligence  will  be  raised.  The  greatest 
difficulty  of  Bible  teachers,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  want  of  trained 
faculty  in  their  pupils.  The  mind  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
associate  an  intelligible  meaning  with  any  phrase  beyond  the 
commonest  expressions  of  daily  need.  '  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
mental  state  of  a  child  who,  for  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "  I'll  be  wed  in  Thy  name  "  ?  *  What  a  blank 
to  such  a  mind  must  all  literature  be  J — what  an  unintelligible  mystery 
the  simplest  chapter  of  the  Bible !  Such  utter  ignorance,  it  may  be 
hoped,  is  not  common  now.  To  make  it  impossible  will  be  a  states- 
man's noblest  task,  and  this,  happily  accomplished,  will  react  upon  the 
teacher's  work  in  preparing  for  him  an  audience,  and  so,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  making  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

3.  The  Sunday  school  teacher  will  more  than  ever  occupy  a  recog- 
nised place  in  the  social  scheme.  His  work  will  become  as  definite, 
and  in  its  place  as  important,  as  the  Christian  pastor's.  It  will  be, 
what  so  many  wise  and  earnest  labourers  already  make  it,  a  vocation 
— not  simply  an  employment,  an  easy  occupation  of  Sabbath  hours, 
or  a  pleasant  way  of  expressing  pious  but  superficial  sympathies.  He 
will  have  to  be  trained  for  it,  to  study  for  it,  to  put  forth  all  his  powers. 
The  practice  of  enlisting  teachers  promiscuously,  and  leaving  them  to 
do  pretty  much  as  they  like,  must  cease.  The  number  of  labourers 
may  perhaps  be  reduced ;  classes,  with  proper  accommodation,  may 
well  be  enlarged  to  double  or  treble  their  size ;  at  any  rate,  with  culti- 
vated and  trained  efficiency  in  the  schoolroom  all  the  week,  the 
Sunday's  work  must  not  bear  the  stamp  of  ignorance,  feebleness,  or 
carelessness. 

4.  Then,  as  the  result  of  all  this,  the  universal  Church  must  be 
aroused  to  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  the  claims  of  the  young.  The 
family,  it  is  true,  can  never  be  superseded — God's  ordinance  for  train- 
ing the  little  ones  for  Himself.  A  Christian  household  is  a  true  fold  of 
Christ.  But  the.  Church  has  its  vocation  too,  as  a  helper  to  the  children 
of  Christian  homes,  and  'as  a  missionary  to  the  rest.  Too  care- 
lessly hitherto  has  it  acquiesced  in  the  independent  working  of  the 
Sunday  school  organization.  It  is  time  to  understand  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  lies  the  secret  of  its  power  over  the  generation  to  come. 
The  State,  it  is  clear  from  such  tokens  as  have  been  pointed  out,  will 
deliberately  and  avowedly  cast  upon  the  churches  the  whole  duty  of 

*  Rer.  W.  L.  Clay. 
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carrying  on  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  that  which  is  above  all 
worthy  to  be  known,  the  word  of  God,  the  way  of  life.  The  Church 
has  the  power  to  undertake  this  part  of  the  task  without  a  moment's 
misgiving ;  it  has,  we  may  be  fully  assured,  the  will  also.  Let  the 
question  how  to  work  in  this  great  enterprise  be  deeply  pondered,  and, 
as  the  result  of  all  possible  thought  devoted  to  the  topic,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  methods  will  be  found  so  effectual  as  those  of  an 
improved,  revived,  perhaps  remodelled  Sunday  school. 


BY   W.   H.   GBOSEB,   B.SC,   P.G.S. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  embody  His  thoughts  in  the  facts  of  creation 
and  in  the  facts  of  Scripture;  and  often  our  chief  need  is  expressed  in 
the  Psalmist's  petition,  a  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
wondrous  tilings  out  of  Thy  law."  The  "wondrous  things"  are  there 
already,  largely  embodied  in  fact  and  incident ;  but  our  eyes  are  dim, 
and  the  medium  through  which  we  look  is  imperfect.  As  teachers  of 
children  let'  us  bear  this  in  mind,  and  remember  that  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  divine  truth  is  designed  for  their  mental  eyes  as  well  as  for 
ours.  Hence  we  need  the  expansion  of  our  inward  vision,  for  we 
cannot  cause  others  to  see  what  we  ourselves  have  not  realized.  And 
when  we  have  attained  this,  let  us  be  equally  mindful  of  the  other  duty 
— to  seek  to  make  the  same  objects  visible  to  our  pupils, — not  to  sub- 
stitute our  crude  notions  and  comments,  under  the  idea  that  Bible 
truth  can  only  thus  be  effectually  exhibited  to  the  young  mind. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  "  revelations  "  of  the  microscope,  but  the 
phrase  is  a  misnomer.  The  "  revelation  "  is  in  the  objects  which  the 
microscope  enables  us  to  perceive  by  bringing  them  close  to  the  eye.  All 
we  want  is  to  see  them  as  they  are ;  and  so,  with  the  teaching  of  God*s 
word,  our  primary  duty  is  to  "cause"  the  children  *'  to  understand  the 
sense,"  and  we  shall  find  that  often  they  will  need  comparatively  little  from 
extraneous  sources.  Scripture  pictures  are  frequently  mere  outlines, 
which  require  to  be  filled  up  and  coloured  by  the  hand  of  the 
teacher.  But  let  him  not  suppose  that  the  chief  duty  is  to  collect 
a  store  of  facts,  ancient  and  modern,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  may 
explain  and  illustrate  divine  truth;  or  to  draw  upon  his  fancy  for 
imaginary  incidents  whence  that  truth  may  be  deduced,  as  a  moral  from 
a  fable.  He  may  occasionally  adopt  both  of  these  methods  with  plea- 
sure and  advantage ;  but  let  him  never  forget  that  he  already  possesses 
a  vast  repertory  of  facts  and  narratives  in  the  word  of  God  itself,  and 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  bring  the  minds  of  his  pupils  into  contact  with 
these  sacred  histories.     Like  the  Hebrew  mother  of  old,  let  him  lead 
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each  young  Samuel  into  the  temple  of  revealed  truth,  that  he  may  be 
divinely  taught  and  tutored  there. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  "  We  want  more  doctrinal  teaching — let 
us  hear  clear  statements  of  doctrine  in  our  Sunday  school  classes." 
And  recently  a  cry  has  arisen  in  some  quarters, — "  Give  us  back  our 
catechisms ! "  It  is  worth  while  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  motives 
for  the  demand  thus  made.  I  believe  the  grounds  generally  urged 
may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows  : — "  Our  scholars,  now-a-days, 
are  unable  to  answer  questions  which  their  predecessors,  half  a  century 
ago,  could  generally  reply  to"  with  the  greatest  ease.  We  do  not  find 
the  same  clear  and  definite  views  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  our 
teachers  used  to  impart  to  us.  We  trace  this  chiefly  to  the  disuse  of 
catechisms.9' 

There  is  something  of  truth,  but  much  more  of  plausibility,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  this  line  of  criticism.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  charge 
against  our  scholars  is  to  some  extent  well  founded.  The  views  of 
religious  truth  held  by  many  of  the  young  people  in  our  schools  are 
undoubtedly  hazy  and  undefined.  This  is  partly  a  characteristic  of 
immaturity  of  age  and  intellect';  but  it  must  also  in  part  be  attributed 
to  defective  instruction.  Our  objecting  friends  would  remedy  this  evil 
by  what  they  term  more  "  doctrinal  teaching." 

Were  I  to  ask  for  a  sample  of  doctrinal  teaching,  I  should,  I  dare  say, 
be  pointed  to  the  fifth  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 

If  so,  the  method  proposed  (whether  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
former  days  or  not)  seems  not  to  be  God's  method.  He  has  seen  fit 
to  embody  the  chief  doctrines  of  revelation  in  history  and  historic 
narratives.  The  most  unhistoric  portions  of  Scripture — the  Epistles — 
are  the  most  advanced,  and  are  designed,  not  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  but  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  the  edifying  of  mature 
Christians.  And  as  for  catechisms,  their  formulas,  in  proportion  as 
they  deviate  from  outward  facts  into  mere  abstractions,  become  more 
unsuited  to  the  youthful  mind.  Here  is  the  dilemma: — either  the 
doctrines  so  much  desiderated  in  the  teaching  are  in  the  Bible,  or  not. 
If  they  are,  then  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of  Scripture  to  embodj 
them  chiefly  in  facts,  and  we  are  presuming  to  point  out  a  more 
excellent  way.  If  they  are  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  catechisms, 
for  those  who  teach,  and  for  those  who  learn  them. 

I  would  gladly  submit  the  question,  if  it  were  possible,  to  an  expert- 
mentum  crucis.  Let  the  advocate  of  catechisms  (though  the  mere 
catechetical  method  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter)  drill  a  child 
thoroughly  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  repentance? — 
"  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true 
sense  of  his  sin  and  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  doth 
with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin  turn  from  it  unto  God,"  &c. ; — and 
give  me  the  story  of  Zaccheus  to  teach  to  another  scholar.  I  know 
not  which  would  answer  examination  questions  the  more  glibly,  but  I 
know  which  would  be  the  more  likely  to  understand  and  feel  what  true 
repentance  really  is. 
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The  fact  is,  such  formulae  are  utterly  delusive,  substituting  too 
often  a  knowledge  of  words  for  a  grasp  of  truth,  and  it  is  notorious- 
that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  gross  ignorance  in 
respect  to  religious  truth  will  be  found  among  children  drilled  with 
inexorable  fidelity  and  regularity  in  the  important  and  well-expressed, 
but  by  no  means  childlike  answers  of  the  Church  Catechism;  and 
because  this  doctrinal  teaching  is  not  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind,  it 
wearies  and  repels  it.  How  heartily  many  children  hate  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  catechism  as  presented  in  dry,  dogmatic  preachments ! 
True,  a  writer  on  education  has  contended  that  such  catechisms  may 
be  made  bewitchingly  interesting,  and  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility. 
But  not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  is  capable  of  rendering  them  so. 
Nor  are  young  children  capable  of  receiving  truth  in  an  abstract  form. 
It  is  the  strong  meat,  while  they  require  the  milk  of  facts,  objects,  and 
incidents.  Give  us  botany  by  all  means,  but  give  us  flowers  first — give 
us  geology,  but  first  let  us  handle  rocks  and  stones  for  ourselves.  And 
give  us  theology  and  theological  formulae,  but  not  till  we  are- of  age  to 
deduce  and  classify  for  ourselves.  The,  senior  class,  and  not  the  more 
juvenile  divisions  of  the  Sunday  school,  is  the  place  where  our  manuals, 
handbooks,  and,  if  you  like,  catechisms,  can  alone  be  used  with 
advantage. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
The  Eev.  Thomas  Binney  says  of  little  children,  "I  am  fond  of  children. 
I  think  them  the  poetry  of  the  world,  the  fresh  flowers  of  our  hearts  and  homes  ; 
little  conjurers,  with  their  'natural  magic,'  evoking  by  their  spells  what  delights 
and  enriches  all  ranks,  and  equalizes  the  different  classes  of  society.  Often  as  they 
bring  with  them  anxieties  and  cares,  and  live  to  occasion  sorrow  and  grief, 
we  should  get  along  very  badly  without  them.  Only  think  if  there  never  were 
anything  anywhere  but  grown-up  men  and  women,  how  we  should  long  for  the 
sight  of  a  little  child  !  Every  infant  comes  into  the  world  like  a  delighted 
prophet,  the  harbinger  and  herald  of  good  tidings,  whose  office  it  is  '  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,'  and  to  draw  •  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  just.'  A  child  softens  and  purifies  the  heart,  warming  and  melting  it  by 
its  gentle  presence ;  enriches  the  soul  by  new  feelings,  awakens  in  it  what 
is  favourable  to  virtue.  It  is  a  beam  of  light,  a  fountain  of  love,  a  teacher  whose 
lessons  few  can  resist.  Infants  recall  us  from  much  that  endangers  and  encou- 
rages selfishness,  that  freezes  the  affections,  roughens  the  manners,  indurates  the 
heart ;  they  brighten  the  home,  deepen  love,  invigorate  exertion,  infuse  courage, 
and  vivify  and  sustain  the  charities  of  life.  It  would  be  a  miserable  world,  I  do 
think,  if  it  was  not  embellished  by  little  children/' 
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Th»  Vik*  and  the  Braitohm.— John  xv.  1 — 81 

This  teacher  should  first  of  all  see  what  the  scholars  know  about  the  vine  and 
its  mode  of  culture  in  Palestine.  Much  may  be  learned  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  reference  to  such  passages  as  the  following  : — Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  Numb, 
xiii.  23 ;  Judg.  ix.  27 ;  Cant.  ii.  15  ;  Isa.  v.  1—7 ;  xvi.  10 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33,  &c. 
It  will  be  well  to  give  these  texts  to  the  class  on  the  Sunday  previously,  or  to 
give  the  children  some  clue  and  ask  them  to  find  out  and  study  them. 

Of  what  use  is  the  vine  ?  The  rose  tree  bears  beautiful  flowers,  the  briar 
and  myrtle  have  a  fragrant  smell,  the  sycamore  gives  a  pleasant  shade ;  the 
oak  is  useful  for  building  ships,  the  mahogany  and  the  fir  tree  for  making 
chairs  and  tables  ;  the  bark  of  some  trees  is  useful  as  medicine,  and  that  of  the 
cork  tree  makes  stoppers  for  our  bottles  ;  but  the  vine  is  useful  for  only  one 
thing — its  fruit.  Every  one  likes  grapes — many  a  sick  child  can  enjoy  nothing 
else.  But  a  vine  which  bore  no  grapes  would  be  useless ;  nothing  could  be  made 
from  the  wood,  it  could  only  be  burnt. 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  why  God  made  you  ?  "Why  should  there  be  one 
more  boy  or  girl  in.the  world  I  Can  you  be  of  any  use  to  Him  ?  Only  if  you 
bear  fruit. 

A  gentleman  who  had  a  beautiful  fruit-garden  had  also  a-  very  troublesome  son. 
Harry  was  delighted  to  see  all  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit  "I  am  sorry,"  said 
his  father,  "that  there  is  one  tree  that  I  have  taken  great  pains  with,  and  it 
bears  no  fruit  at  all.'*  Harry  was  puzzled,  but  at  last  found,  out  that  he  was  the 
fruitless  tree, 

Ellen  had  a  peaeh  tree  in  her  garden,  and  she  watched  it  very  anxiously,, 
hoping  fox  some  fine  ripe  peaches  to  make  a  present  to  her  mamma.  The 
summer  came,  but  no  peaches.  She  told  her  Sunday  school  teacher  of  her  dis-- 
appointment.  "I  have  been  more  disappointed  than  you,  Ellen,"  said  the: 
teacher.  "  I  have  had  a  gardenful  of  peach  trees,  and  they  have  borne  beau* 
tiful  blossoms  too,  and  promised  well,  but  I  can't  see  one  of  them  with  any 
fruit."    What  do  you  think  she  meant  ? 

Once  when  Jesus  was  hungry  he  saw  a  fig  tree  covered  with  leaves,  and  ex- 
pected to  get  some  figs.  How  disappointed  He  was  to  find  none  at  all  1  But  He 
felt  much  greater  disappointment  when  one  day  He  stood  looking  at  Jerusalem, 
and  wept  over  the  guilty  city.  For  this  was  a  vine  that  had  been  carefully 
tended,  and  yet  it  only  brought  forth  wild  grapes  (Isa.  v.  2). 

How  delightful  to  a  parent  or  Christian  teacher  to  meet  with  fruitful  branches  ! 
"I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth" 
(3  John  4). 

Sweet  it  is  to  gather  fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Sometimes  Jesus  tasted 
such  fruit  When  the  woman  of  Samaria  believed  in  Him,  when  Peter  con- 
fessed Him,  when  Zaccheus  received  Him  joyfully,  when  John  was  leaning  on 
His  breast,  or  Mary  sitting  at  His  feet,  or  when  the  penitent  woman  was  washing 
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His  feet  with  tears,  and  anointing  them  with  her  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
conld  there  be  sweeter  fruits  than  these  ?  And  have  we  any  snch  fruits  to  offer, 
fruits  of  faith  and  obedience  and  love  ?  Help  us,  Lord,  to  bear  much  fruit,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  say,  "  Let  my  beloved  come  into  His  garden,  and  eat  His 
pleasant  fruits  "  (Cant.  iv.  16). 

(It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  have  a  few  words  of  prayer  with  the  class 
before  proceeding.) 

Can  any  of  you  tell  what  produces  the  ripe  grapes  ?  Jesus  once  turned  water 
into  wine,  and  we  call  it  a  miracle,  but  the  same  divine  hand  every  summer 
changes  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  earth  into  the  luscious  grape-juice.  How 
this  is  done  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  know  there  is  something  which  all  night 
long  in  the  darkness  and  all  day  long  in  the  sunlight  keeps  on  flowing  up  the 
vine-stem  into  every  leaf,  and  every  curling  tendril,  and  every  tiny  grape — and 
we  call  it  the  life.  Without  this  life  there  could  be  no  fruit,  you  may  see 
branches  that  the  gardener  has  cut  off,  lying  strewed  about — the  stream  of  sap 
can  no  longer  flow  into  them — there  will  be  no  life,  and  therefore  no  grapes. 
*  The  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself." 

You  might  get  some  imitation  grapes,  and  tie  them  or  glue  them  on  to  one  of 
those  dead  branches.  Sometimes  people  stick  paper  roses  on  the  bushes  to  deck 
their  garden  for  an  autumn  ftte.  But  fruit  that  does  not  grow  on  a  living  tree 
can  be  of  no  use  to  eat.  There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  read  her  Bible  regu- 
larly, and  learnt  her  Sunday  school  lessons  well,  collected  money  for  missions, 
and  did  a  good  deal  to  help  the  poor,  and  she  thought  she  was  such  a  fruitful 
branch  !  But,  alas  !  she  was  not  joined  to  the  true  Vine,  and  these  were  only 
dead  works  (Heb.  ix.  14).  The  fruit  was  not  real,  it  was  dead  fruit,  and  a  branch 
not  joined  to  the  Vine  can  have  no  other. 

What  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  thing  life  is  !  What  do  we  know  about  our 
own  life  ?  The  life  of  a  plant  is  mysterious  too.  The  sun,  the  air,  and  the  dew 
nourish  it,  but  do  not  keep  it  alive.  The  life  does  not  only  flow  in  through  the  leaves 
or  branches.  We  see  the  ripe  fruit  and  green  leaves,  and  know  the  plant  is  alive, 
but  the  root  is  hidden.  And  so  the  source  of  the  Christian's  life  is  secret. 
The  Christian's  light  ought  to  shine  before  the  world,  but  the  world  cannot  see 
where  it  springs  from.  In  the  Interpreter's  house  the  pilgrim  saw  the  fire  burn- 
ing against  the  wall,  but  the  man  with  the  oil  was  out  of  sight.  The  Ganges 
flows  through  the  plains  of  India  and  has  many  towns  on  its  banks,  but  its 
source  is  far  away  up  in  the  mountains.  So  we  can  see  the  holy  activity  and 
zeal  of  a  Paul,  but  the  source  of  his  life  is  "hid  with  Christ  in  God" 
(Col.  iii.  3). 

But  though  the  root  is  out  of  sight  there  is  always  a  connection  between  it  and 
every  cluster  of  grapes  on  the  vine.  In  one  of  the  Alpine  valleys  is  a  tree  which 
seems  as  if  it  were  growing  out  of  the  bare  rock.  But  on  looking  closer  you  see 
a  long  string  of  root  reaching  down  to  a  ledge  far  below,  where  there  is  some  soil 
for  it  to  grow  in.  All  the  life  runs  up  through  that  root ;  cut  it,  and  the  tree 
will  die.  A  whole  town  is  lighted  from  one  gasometer  ;  cut  the  pipe,  and  the 
town  is  in  darkness.  The  telegraphic  wire  will  carry  a  message  round  the  world, 
but  not  if  the  connection  is  broken.  The  stream  of  sap,  and  the  stream  of  gas, 
and  the  stream  of  electricity,  must  be  continuous — the  connection  must  be  kept 
up ;  and  so  if  we  are  to  bear  fruit  we  must  receive  a  constant  supply  of  spiritual 
life  from  Christ  the  fountain-head,   through  the    connecting   link  of   faith. 
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"Without  Me" — severed  from  Me— says  Jesus,  "ye  can  do  nothing. "  Take  a 
penknife  and  simply  cut  through  the  vine  branch— leave  it  where  it  is,  it  will 
look  fresh  and  green  for  a  time,  and  no  one  will  know  the  difference ;  but  there 
will  never  be  any  fruit,  and  very  soon  the  branch  will  be  dry,  and  withered,  and 
dead. 

Let  us  seek  now  to  be  grafted  into  the  true  Vine. 

(The  teacher  should  see  an  admirable  address  on  this  subject  by  Eev.  S.  G. 
Green,  in  the  Union  Magazine  for  April,  1864,  where  some  of  the  points  above 
mentioned  are  more  fully  worked  out.)  T.  B.  Bishop. 


The  Wedding  Gabment.— Matt.  xxiL  1—14. 
An  Infant  Class  Lesson,  given  at  Cross  Street  Sunday  School,  Islington, 

After  singing  the  hymn  "Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,"  &c,  the 
teacher  put  up  the  following  text, — "The  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,"  the 
children  spelling  the  words  one  after  another. 

"  What  is  another  word  for  marriage  ? " 

"  Wedding." 

"  Who  is  the  Lamb  ?" 

"Jesus." 

"  Yes,  because  He  is  so  gentle.    Where  is  Jesus  living  now  ? " 

"In  heaven.9* 

"Well,  this  marriage  supper  is  to  be  .up  in  heaven,  and  you  and  I,  and  all 
people  are  invited  to  go  to  it.  All,  whether  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  black  or 
white.  Here  at  weddings  only  a  few  people  are  asked ;  if  all  were  asked— what 
then?" 

"  There  would  be  no  room  for  them** 

"In  heaven  there  will  be  plenty  of  room,  even  if  all  the  people  in  the 
world  were  to  go.  Now  at  a  wedding  everything  is  as  beautiful  and  nice  as  the 
persons  can  afford  ;  there  are  flowers,  fruit,  music,  &c.  I  was  once  at  a  wedding 
where  the  flowers  on  the  table  looked  so  beautiful, — there  were  pink  roses,  white 
lilies,  and  many  others ;  the  flowers  at  the  supper  in  heaven  will  be  much  more 
beautiful  Suppose  one  of  you  gave  me  a  beautiful  nosegay No,  I  won't  sup- 
pose, I  will  tell  you  what  once  really  happened.  It  was  my  birthday,  which  is 
very  early  in  the  spring ;  a  day  or  two  after,  when  I  went  into  my  parlour,  there 
stood  on  the  table  one  of  the  prettiest  little  flower-stands  you  ever  saw,  and  in 
it  one  of  the  sweetest  nosegays  I  ever  had  given  me, — some  white  snowdrops, 
some  yellow  primroses,  some  sweet-scented  violets,  some  red  geraniums,  and  all 
these  surrounded  with  fern-leaves.  Oh  !  what  care  I  took  of  my  nosegay  ! — 
changed  the  water  every  day — and  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  kept 
it  fresh  and  beautiful  for  ever,  but  I  could  not ;  one  after  another  the  leaves 
dropped  off,  and  de  what  I  would,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  my  beautiful  nose- 
gay was  all  withered,  and  I  had  only  a  few  dry  leaves  and  bare  stalks. 

"But  in  heaven  the  flowers  never  wither— the  music  never  goes  wrong — the 
fruits  are  always  good.     Besides,  there  is  no  darkness,  there  are  '  beautiful  songs 
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which  never  tire,'  and  '  beantiful  lights  without  the  sun  ;'  for  God  is  there,  light- 
ing it  all  np  with  His  great  glory. 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  all  sorts  of  people  are  invited  to  go  to  this  beautiful 
least ;  but  then  two  things  must  be  done  before  they  will  be  fit  to  sit  down 
at  it  withifhe  Lord  Jesus  and  the  holy  angels. 

"  John  and  Mary  had  a  kind  father  and  mother,  who  tried  to  make '  them 
happy.  It  was  John's  birthday,  and  his  mother  said  he  might  have  some  littlo 
boys  and  girls  to  tea.  How  busy  mottier  was  the  day  before,  making  the  oake 
and  the  tarts,  and  baying  the  oranges,  and  apples,  and  nuts,  and  goodies  !  On 
the  birthday,  mother  sent  John  and  Mary  out  in  the  garden  after  dinner  to  play 
until  she  was  ready  to  dress  them,  and  play  they  did ;  like  some  children  I  know, 
they  liked  to  play  with  the  dirt,  and  when  they  came  in— oh  \t  how  dirty  they 
had  made  themselves  t  their  pinafores  were  dirty,  and  so  were  their  shoes  and 
socks,  their  hands  and  faces ;  their  heads  looked  as  rough  as  rough  could  be.  Now 
were  they  fit  for  the  birthday  party  t " 

"No." 

"  What  would  mother  need  to  do  to  them  before  they  could  meet  their  young 
friends?" 

"  Wash  and  dress  them.11 

"And  so  she  did  ;  she  took  off  their  dirty  pinafores,  and  socks,  and  shoes,  and 
then  she  got  a  basin  of  water,  and  soap  and  towel,  and  washed  their  faces,  and 
necks,  and  arms,  and  hands,  quite  clean  ;  then  she  put  on  their  clean  socks  and 
shoes,  their  best  frocks  and  nice  clean  pinafores, — last  of  all  she  brushed  their 
hair,  and  now  they  were  fit  to  meet  their  little  friends,  because  they  had  been 
washed  and  dressed.  So,  dear  children,  before  we  can  sit  down  at  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  our  souls  must  be  washed  from  sin  in  the  precious  blood 
of  Jesus,  and  clothed  with  the  white  robe  of  goodness  which  God  will  give  to 
all  who  ask  for  it. 

"Jesus  Christ  once  told  a  story  about  this,  which  I  will  tell  you. 

"Before  I  tell  it  you,  as  you  are  rather  tired,  you  may  stand  up  for  a  little 
while." 

After  the  children  had  gone  through  some  manual  exercises,  and  sung  part 
of  the  hymn  "There's  a  rest  for  little  children,"  the  lesson  was  resumed. 

M  "Well,  Jesus  said,  '  Once  there  was  a  king  who  made  -a  wedding  supper 
for  his  son,  and  invited  some  people  to  go  to  it.  When  the  supper  was  quite 
ready,  he  sent  his  servants  to  call  them  and  tell  that  the  meats  were  cooked, 
and  that  they  were  to  come  to  the  marriage,  but  the  people  would  not 
go.  So  he  sent  again,  but  still  they  would  not  go.  One  was  a  farmer, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  I  can't  go,  I  must  go  and  see  after  my  sheep  and  cows ; " 
another,  who  was  a  tradesman,  said,  "Tve  no  time  to  go,  I  must  go  and  sell 
my  things."  They  did  not  care  for  the  great  honour  of  having  supper  with  the 
king  at  his  palace.  The  others  behaved  worse  ;  for  they  treated  the  king's  ser- 
vants very  cruelly,  and  then  killed  them.  Oh  !  how  angry  the  king  was  when 
he  heard  of  their  wicked  behaviour  !  Some  time  after  he  sent  an  army  of 
soldiers  against  them,  who  killed  these  murderers  and  burned  the  city  in 
which  they  had  lived.  As  these  people  who  weTe  first  invited  would  not  go, 
the  king  said  to  his  servants,  "The  wedding  is  ready,  but  those  whom  I  invited 
were  not  worthy,  so  go  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  as  many  as  you  find  ask  to 
the  wedding."    They  went  out  into  the  streets,  and  as  many  as  they  sawthey 
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aaked  to  the  wedding  feast.'  How  surprised  the  people  must  have  been  !  Very 
likely  there  was  a  poor  beggar  to  whom  the  servants  said,  •  The  king  invites  you 
to  supper  at  his  palace. '  The  man  perhaps  would  say,  '  Are  you  making  fun  of 
me  ?  7  go  to  the  king's  palace  ?  I'm  not  fit.  My  clothes  are  dirty  and  ragged. ' 
Then  the  servants  would  answer  him  and  say,  '  We  do  mean  what  we  say,  it  is 
all  quite  true ;  if  you  do  but  wish  to  go  you  may,  and  when  you  get  to  the 
palace  the  king  will  give  you  all  you  need  to  make  you  fit  to  flit  down  at  his 
table.'  I  think  I  hear  the  poor  beggar  say  to  himself,  *  Well,  I'm  sure  I  want 
a  good  supper ;  I'm  hungry  enough,  for  I've  had  very  little  all  the  day/  I'll  go 
and  see  if  it's  all  true.'  So  away  he  goes,  feeling  rather  afraid,  and  when  he  gets 
to  the  fine  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  and  sees  the  soldiers  standing  before  it, 
his  heart  beats  very'fast,  and  he  almost  thinks  he  must  turn  back.  However,  he 
is  so  hungry  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  try  ;  when  he  gets  to  the  very  door, 
the  soldiers  tell  him  it  is  all  right,  he  may  go  in.  And  then  he  is  shown  the 
bath-room  where  he  can  wash,  and  then  a  white  wedding  robe  is  given  to  him, 
and  now  he  feels  fit  to  sit  down  to  supper. 

"So  all  who  come  are  first  made  fit,  and  then  go  into  the  supper-room  and  take 
their  places  at  the  table.  All  but  one,  who  will  not  take  a  wedding  garment,  I 
can't  tell  you  why  he  will  not ;  perhaps  he  thinks  his  own  clothes  are  good 
enough.  However  that  may  be,  in  he  goes  to  supper  without  the  white  robe. 
Presently  the  king  comes  in,  and  soon  he  looks  at  this  man  and  says,  '  Friend, 
how  is  it  you  came  in  without  a  wedding  garment  ? '  What  could  the  man  say  ? 
He  knew  he  ought  to  have  had  one ;  he  knew  he  could  have  had  it  for  the 
asking,  and  that  he  did  not  need  to  give  any  money  for  it.  He  could  say  nothing 
at  all.  Then  the  king  said  to  his  servants,  '  Take  this  man  and  tie  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  cast  him  outside.'  They  did  so,  and  then  the  man  found  himself 
outside  in  the  dark,  cold  street ;  he  could  hear  the  sweet  music,  he  could  see 
the  bright  light  shining  from  the  windows,  but  he  was  outside.  The  door  was 
shut.     He  could  not  get  in  again  because  he  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment. 

"If  you  or  I,  dear  children,  could  get  into  heaven  without  a  wedding 
garment — in  other  words,  a  white  robe, — we  too  should  have  to  be  taken  away 
and  cast  outside  heaven  into  the  dreadful  darkness  of  hell,  where  the  devil 
and  his  wicked  angels  live.  Do  you  wish  to  sit  down  at  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb  ?  Then  you  must  go  and  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to  wash  your  souls 
quite  clean  with  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  and  clothe  you  with  the  white 
robe." 

The  children  were  then  questioned  on  the  lesson,  and  the  following  hymn 
was  sung:  — 

"*'  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come ! 
O  hear  an  infant's  prayer; 
Stoop  down  and  make  my  heart  Thy  home, 
And  shed  Thy  blessing  there." 


Solomon's  Counsel  to  the  Young.—  Prov.  iv. 
I.  Introduction.     The  invitation  (ver.  1—4).    These  are  words  of  Solomon. 
What  do  you  know  of  his  wisdom  and  how  he  got  it  ?    To  whom  does  he  speak? 
To  children.     What  does  he  say  to  them  ?    Bear,  attend.    What  is  meant  by 
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that?  It  means  to  give  heed;  to  give  the  mind  to;  to  hearken;  to  remember; 
to  do.  Many  hear,  who  do  not  attend.  Solomon  tells  us  he  had  been  so  taught 
by  his  father.  Who  was  that  ?  He  says,  "  Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words." 
This  is  repeated,  too  (ver.  20,  21).  It  is  the  true  way  to  learn,  so  as  to  be  wise. 
How  soon  lessons  are  forgotten  !  Hear  how  to  retain  them.  Not  with  the  ear 
only,  but  to  keep  in  the  heart.  Do  all  do  what  they  have  learnt  to  be  right  ? 
Solomon  says,  "  Keep  my  commandment,  and  live."  Hear  now  his  counsels, — 
II.  About  wisdom.  1.  What  wisdom  is  (ver.  5).  The  principal  thing  :  prin- 
cipal means  chief,  or  most  important.  There  are  many  good  things  for  both  body 
and  mind  ;  some  even  necessary  to  life,  as  food,  clothes,  rest,  knowledge,  friend- 
ship, &c.  Tet  wisdom  is  more  than  these,  it  is  the  principal  thing.  But  can. 
there  be  anything  better  than  life  ?  Yes,  for  the  life  of  the  body  must  perish; 
but  wisdom  shall  not  fail,  it  will  last  beyond  this  life, — it  is  the  life  of  the  soul 
(ver.  13).  It  is  "understanding"  (ver.  5).  By  it  we  may  know  and  do  what 
is  best  for  all  times  and  states  of  life.  It  was  this  which  Solomon  asked 
and  had  from  God  (1  Kings  iii.  9—28).  Job  says  it  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
That  we  may  know  its  value,  see, — 

2.  What  wisdom  does.  It  gives  just  those  things  which  men  most  need,  and. 
most  eagerly  seek,  though  often  in  wrong  ways.  Safety  (ver.  6)  :  "She  shall 
preserve  thee  "  from  dangers  in  the  ways  of  life  (ver.  12),  and  by  wicked  men 
(ver.  14 — 18).  "Thoushalt  not  stumble"  through  sin  or  temptation.  How 
many  are  enticed  when  young  within  the  snares  of  sin  !  Happiness,—  hers  are 
"ways  of  pleasantness,"  "paths  of  peace."  It  is  the  union  of  pleasure  and 
peace  which  gives  happiness.  Honour  (ver.  8,  9).  It  adorns  the  character 
with  an  "ornament  of  grace,"  and  with  dignity  as  a  "crown  of  glory." 
Could  the  crown  of  a  king  help  him  to  rule  well,  or  guide  him  in  per- 
plexity, or  give  comfort  in  sorrow  or  in  death  ?  You  know  it  could  not,  but 
wisdom  can  do  this.  Joseph  and  Daniel  were  exalted  for  their  wisdom.  Men 
are  willing  now  to  honour  the  wise  for  their  skill  and  prudence.  Influence^ 
that  is,  power  over  other  minds;  it  is  "better  than  strength."  A  "wise 
woman"  once  saved  a  city,  so  did  a  "poor  wise  man,"  though  both  cities 
were  in  danger  through  armies  that  encompassed  them  (2  Sam.  xx.  16 — 22 ; 
Eccles.  ix.  14,  15).  Life:  "length  of  days"  often  in  this  life;  better  still,  it 
leads  to  eternal  life.  Now  none  of  these  things  can  be  bought  for  gold  or  precious 
stones,  hence  "  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies." 

That  we  may  get  all  this  good,  let  us  see, — 

3.  What  to  do  with  wisdom.  " Get  it."  How  may  it  be  had  ?  "If  any  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God."  It  is  His  gift,  and  may  bo  had  by  prayer.  Thus 
did  Joseph,  Moses,  Daniel,  Solomon,  all  the  truly  wise.  "  Keep  it,"  "  take  fast 
hold  of  it,'1  " forsake  it  not,"  "embrace"  it.  Show  affection  for  it.  Never  be 
ashamed  of  being  guided  by  wisdom.  Go  not  with  those  who  despise  it,  lest  you 
lose  it.     This  is  why  Solomon  speaks, — 

III.  About  folly  (ver.  14 — 19).  1.  Sin  is  the  greatest  folly,  for  it  leads  to 
danger  and  to  eternal  death.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  wicked  to  do  "mischief," 
it  is  their  work  to  "cause  some  to  fall"  by  "violence."  Would  you  like  com- 
panions such  as  these  ?  Would  you  like  to  be  as  they  are  t  Sin  is  as  a  snare,  into 
which  a  bird  is  enticed  and  caught.  Would  you  keep  from  that  snare  ?  Then, 
2.  "  Go  not  in  the  way  of  sinners"  Do  you  know  any  whose  words  or  ways  are 
-wrong  ?     '  *  A  void  their  path, "  '  *  pass  not  by  it. " 
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Notice  now,  3.  The  two  paths  (ver.  18,  19).  One  is  as  a  "shining  light." 
How  pleasant  is  the  light,  and  how  safe  !  By  it  we  can  see,  and  may  get  what 
will  give  ns  pleasure,  and  may  avoid  what  would  harm  us.  The  light  of  this  path, 
too,  gets  brighter  and  clearer  the  longer  we  walk  in  it.  The  other  path  is  as 
"  darkness ;  "  those  who  walk  in  it  see  not  their  danger,  and  "know  not  at  what 
they  stumble."  These  paths,  too,  have  different  endings.  Where  does  each 
end  ?    Which  of  them  will  you  choose  ?    On  which  are  you  walking  ? 

IV.  Golden  counsels  (ver.  23—27).  Here  are  treasures  of  wise  advice.  For, 
1.  The  hearty  "  keep  it  with  all  diligence"  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  Keep 
sin  from  it,  as  you  would  poison  from  the  lips.  Treasure  there  no  thoughts,  or 
tempers,  or  wishes,  but  what  are  good.  Why  need  we  keep  the  heart  with 
such  care?  Because  "out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  The  heart  is  like  a 
fountain.  If  it  be  good,  so  will  our  conduct  be.  In  the  heart  are  stored  our 
thoughts  and  wishes.  If  these  be  evil,  what  kind  of  words  will  come  from  our 
lips  ?  If  it  have  angry  tempers,  what  kind  of  ways  will  show  themselves  ?  Our 
Saviour  teaches  that  it  is  from  the  heart  that  good  or  evil  comes  (Matt.  xii.  35). 

2.  For  the  mouth  (ver.  24).  To  be  froward  or  perverse  is  to  be  stubborn, 
obstinate,  to  have  our  own  way.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  pleasant  ?  Do  disobedient 
words  rise  to  your  lips  at  home  ?  Put  them  "  far  away."  Do  angry  words  come 
while  at  play  or  work  ?    Put  them  away  too. 

3.  For  the  eye  (ver.  25).  Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  steering  a  ship  ?  He  keeps 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  compass  which  guides  him,  or  on  the  point  to 
which  he  is  going.  He  looks  not  to  the  right  or  left,  but  minds  the  one  thing 
before  him.  Have  we  a  compass  to  guide  us  through  life  ?  Is  there  a  duty 
before  you  ?  Do  you  know  what  is  right  for  you  to  do  ?  Keep  your  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  these.  In  all  things  "looking  unto  Jesus"  for  example  and 
guidance  and  help. 

4.  "For  the  feet.  If  the  heart  and  the  eye  be  right,  will  not  the  feet  also  be 
right  f  Generally  so.  Yet  it  may  be  that  though  we  understand  and  see  the  right 
path,  we  may  not  always  keep  in  it.  Take,  then,  this  good  counsel, — "  Ponder 
the  path  of  thy  feet,"  look  well  to  what  you  do.  "Turn  not."  "  Remove  thy 
foot  from  evil."  Thus  knowing,  and  seeing,  and  walking  in  the  "  way  of  wis- 
dom," it  shall  lead  you  to  the  end  thereof,  even  "life  everlasting." 

Jas.  Bailey. 


(gleanings  for  ma  Class. 

Past  Mercies. — Psa.  ciii. 

If  man  lives  no  day  without  a  renewed  favour,  it  is  the  least  he  can  do  daily  to 
renew  his  thanks.  .  .  .  Receive  favours  I  ever  must ;  requite  them  I 
never  can ;  remember  them  I  always  ought.  In  a  better  sense  let  me  say  with 
the  poet, — 

"  Thy  bounties  always  through  my  breast  shall  shine, 
And  all  the  earth  shall  know  that  I  am  Thine." 

When  love  and  gratitude  grow  in  the  heart,  they  will  not  only  blossom  in  the 
tongue,  but  also  fructify  into  action  and  expression.   To  expect  or  receive  favours 
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and  not  to  think  of  requiting  them  is  like  the  beast,  to  take  bread  from  the  hand 
and  then  gallop  away  for  fear  of  being  made  to  do  service.  Many  little  items 
make  together  a  great  sum.  What  less  than  a  grain  of  sand  ?  yet  what  heavier 
than  the  sea-shore?  As  little  sins,  such  as  vain  thoughts  and  idle  words, 
because  of  their  multitude,  arise  to  a  great  guilt,  and  will  bring  in  a  long  bill  and 
a  heavy  reckoning  at  last ;  so  ordinary  mercies,  what  they  want  in  their  size 
(particularly  and  individually  considered)  of  some  other  greater  mercies,  they 
have  it  compensated  for  in  their  number.  Who  will  not  say  that  a  man  shows  as 
great,  yea,  greater  kindness  to  maintain  one  at  his  table  with  ordinary  fare  all  the 
year,  as  in  entertaining  him  at  a  great  feast  twice  or  thrice  in  the  same  time? 


Confidence  for  the  Future. — Psa.  xci. 

A  poor  widow,  who  was  supported  principally  by  charity,  told  a  Christian  friend 
that  she  always  spread  her  tablecloth  and  "  gave  thanks"  if  she  had  only  a  crust 
to  eat.  Being  asked  what  she  did  when  she  had  nothing  to  eat,  she  beautifully 
replied,  ' '  /  thank  God  for  what  He  is  going  to  send  me." 

As  rowers  in  a  boat  turn  their  backs  to  the  shore,  and  trust  to  the  man  at  the 
helm,  whose  eye  is  fixed  upon  it,  so  should  we  proceed  in  duty  through  life, — turn 
our  backs  from  our  anxious  cares  for  the  future,  and  leave  the  guidance  of  them 
all  to  God,  who  guides  the  helm.  Do  thy  part  with  industry  and  leave  the  erent 
with  God.  I  have  seen  matters  fall  out  so  unexpectedly  that  they  have  taught 
me  in  all  affairs  neither  to  despair  nor  to  presume  :  not  to  despair,  for  God  can 
help  me  ;  not  to  presume,  for  God  can  cross  me.  I  will  never  despair,  because  I 
have  a  God  ;  I  will  never  presume,  because  I  am  but  a  man. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  relates  a  striking  incident  which  once  gave  to  a  speech, 
which  Frederick  Douglas  was  delivering,  a  startling  and  almost  overwhelming 
power.  Douglas  was  descanting,  in  his  usually  impassioned  manner,  upon  the 
wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  negro  race.  Warming  with  his  subject,  and  waxing 
more  and  more  indignant  with  their  persecutors,  he  seemed  to  lose  all  patience, 
and  at  last  said  that  they  must  henceforth  trust  in  the  strength  of  their  own 
right  arms,  seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  otherwise  to  hope  for  deliverance.  At  this 
moment  there  rose  a  tall  aged  negress,  who,  while  perfect  silence  reigned  through 
the  hall,  said,  in  a  voice  not  loud  but  deep,  which  thrilled  every  heart  in  that 
excited  assembly,  "Frederick/  is  God  dead?" 


Mischiefs  of  Evil  Company. — Prov.  i.  1—19. 

Some  insects  take  their  colour  from  the  leaves  they  feed  upon,  so  our  characters 
will  receive  a  tinge  from  the  books  we  read  and  the  conversations  we  listen  to. 

"  Example  is  a  living  law,  whose  sway 
Men  move  than  all  the  written  laws  obey."— flW%. 

He  who  means  to  be  a  good  limner  (painter)  will  be  sure  to  draw  after  the  most 
excellent  copies,  and  guide  every  stroke  of  his  pencil  by  the  better  pattern  that 
he  lays  before  him  ;  so  he  who  desires  that  the  table  of  his  life  may  be  fair,  will 
be  careful  to  propose  the  best  examples,  and  will  never  be  content  till  he  equals 
or  excels  them. 
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As  physicians  often  order  their  patients  into  the  country  for  salubrity  of  air, 
so  we  ought  to  avoid  every  place  the  moral  atmosphere  of  which  is  polluted  by 
evil  example.  A  desert  is  better  than  a  debauched  companion  ;  for  the  wildness 
of  the  place  is  but  uncheerful,  whilst  the  wildness  of  bad  persons  is  infectious. 
"  I  had  a  good  education  at  school,"  a  criminal  once  said,  "  bat  it  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  streets  that  mined  me." 


The  Design  of  Judas  Revealed. — Johnxiii.  18—35. 

It  is  often  the  booty  that  makes  the  unintending  thief;  for  that  first  steals  the 
man  before  the  man  steals  it.  Opportunity  creates  a  sinner, — at  least,  it  calls  him 
into  action,  and,  like  the  morning  sun,  invites  the  sleeping  serpent  from  his  hole. 

No  man  can  do  an  injury  to  another  without  doing  one  to  himself.  .  .  . 
"We  traffic  gold  for  dirt  when  we  purchase  aught  by  sinning. 

Though  a  man  be  plunged  in  wickedness,  yet  would  he  be  glad  to  be  thought 
good ;  which  strongly  argues  the  intentions  of  the  soul  to  be  good,  though  unable 
to  ripen  that  seed  which  is  in  it.  There  is  no  man  but  in  his  soul  dislikes  a  new 
vice  before  he  acts  it.  .  .  .  It  is  gain,  not  love  to  treason,  that  makes  the 
man  a  traitor. 

I  will  fix  one  eye  on  the  act,  another  on  the  consequences  of  it;  so  if  I  spy  the 
devil  shrouded  in  the  train  I  will  shut  the  door  against  the  pleasure  itself,  though 
it  comes  like  a  lord  under  pretence  of  doing  me  honour. 


Solomon's  Counsel  to  the  Young. — Prov.  iv. 

Knowledge  is  the  treasure  of  the  mind,  but  discretion  is  the  key  to  it,  without 
which  it  is  useless. 

There  are  no  such  safeguards  as  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  one  secures  the  soul, 
the  other  the  estate  and  body.     ... 

"  Fortune  first  fools  the  man  she  means  to  foil." 

She  dares  not,  she  cannot  hurt  us  while  we  continue  wise.     Discretion  sways 
the  stars  and  fate.    The  witty  Horace  says, — 

"  In  short,  the  wise  is  only  less  than  Jove, 
Rich,  free,  and  glorious ;  nay,  a  king  above 
All  earjhly  kings." 

Sin  can  no  more  be  without  folly  than  fire  without  dryness  or  water  without 
moisture.  It  is  folly  that  opens  the  door  and  lets  it  into  the  heart  and  retains  it 
there. 

It  is  said  that  a  Quaker,  having  to  engage  a  coachman,  was  anxious  to  secure  a 
competent  and  trusty  person.  Three  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  the 
same  question  was  put  to  each, — "  Friend,  how  near  canst  thou,  drive  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  without  upsetting  the  coach  ? "  "Within  a  foot,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  first ;  "Within  an  inch,"  was  the  reply  of  the  second.  The  third,  who 
was  the  successful  candidate,  answered,  "  I  always  endeavour  to  keep  as  far  off 
from  a  precipice  as  possible."    The  moral  is  plain. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  wicked  never  to  profit  by  their  experience.  Ex- 
perience, like  the  stern-lights  of  a  ship,  only  shows  them  the  path  that  has  been 
passed  over,  and  on  they  go,  committing  the  same  errors  over  again. 
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The  Disciples  Comforted.— John  xiv. 

The  universe  is  our  Father's  house ;  earth  is  one  of  its  many  mansions,  heaven 
is  another. 

Religion  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed, 
we  shall  first  see  and  then  love,  but  here  on  earth  we  must  first  love,  and  love  will 
open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  then  see  and  perceive  and  under- 
stand. Every  man  understands  more  of  religion  by  his  affections  than  by  his 
reason. 


Pbudence  and  Rectitude. — Prov.  xii. 

Rectitude — from  the  Latin  word  rectus,  right,  straight. 

Prudence — wisdom  applied  to  practice. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to  be  done,  and  due  means,  order, 
season,  and  method  of  doing  or  not  doing. 

Pliny  reported  of  one  Oresianus,  who  from  a  little  piece  of  ground  got  much 
wealth,  and  more  than  his  neighbours  could  from  a  great  quantity ;  whereupon 
he  was  accused  of  witchcraft ;  but  to  defend  himself  he  brought  forward  his  ser- 
vants and  instruments  of  labour  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  said,  "  These,  O 
Romans,  are  all  my  witchcrafts ;  I  say  not  to  my  servants,  '  Go  and  do  this,'  but 
'Come,  let  us  do  this  and  that,'  and  so  the  work  goeth  on.  The  keys  that  men 
keep  in  their  pockets  and  use  every  day,  wax  brighter  and  brighter  ;  but  if  they 
be  laid  aside  and  hung  by  the  walls  they  soon  grow  rusty." 

"  O  all  who  labour,  all  who  strive,  ye  wield  a  lofty  power, 
Do  with  your  might,  do  with  your  strength,  fill  every  golden  hour ; 
The  glorious  privilege  to  do  is  man's  most  noble  dower, 
Oh,  to  your  birthright  and  yourselves,  to  your  own  souls  be  true; 
A  weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs  who  have  no  work  to  do." 

An  idle  person  cannot  find,  either  in  heaven  or  hell,  a  pattern. 


The  Vine  and  the  Bkanches.— John  xv. 

A  Christian,  for  the  sweet  fruit  he  bears  to  God  and  men,  is  compared  to  the 
noblest  of  all  plants— the  vine.  Now  as  the  most  generous  vine,  if  it  be  not 
pruned,  runs  out  into  many  superfluous  stems,  and  grows  at  last  weak  and 
fruitless ;  so  doth  the  best  man,  if  he  be  not  cut  short  of  his  desires,  and 
pruned  with  afflictions.  Let  me  be  pruned  that  I  may  grow,  rather  than  cut  up 
to  burn. 

Faithful  Friendship. — Prov.  xxvii. 
"  What  is  friendship  ?    If  well  founded, 
Like.Bome  beacon's  heavenward  glow  j 
If  on  false  pretensions  grounded, 
Like  the  treacherous  sands  below."— "Bernard  Barton, 
By  friendship  I  suppose  you  mean  the  greatest  love  and  the  greatest  usefulness, 
and  the  most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most 
exemplary  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth,  and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the 
greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which  bravo  men  and  women  are  capable.    Christian 
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charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world ;  and  when  friendships  were  the  noblest 
things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  like  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his 
beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning-glass.  But  Christian  charity  is 
friendship  expanded  like  the  face  of  the  son  when  it  mounts  above  the 
eastern  hills. 

"The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel." — Shakspere. 

How  few  have  the  requisite  boldness  or  wisdom  duly  to  administer  reproofs  I 
It  is  said  of  Alexander,  that  he  bade  a  philosopher  begone  from  his  presence, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  with  him ;  for,  said  he,  So  long  thou  hast  been 
with  me  without  ever  reproving  me,  which  must  needs  be  thy  fault ;  for 
either  thou  sawest  nothing  in  me  worthy  of  reproof,  which  argues  thy  igno- 
rance, or  else  thou  durst  not  reprove  me,  which  argues  thy  unfaithfulness. 

Charity  and  prudence  are  not  parasitical  plants  which  require  holes  of  false- 
hood to  climb  up  upon.  It  is  often  extremely  difficult  in  the  mixed  things  of 
this  world  to  act  truly  and  kindly  too  ;  but  therein  lies  one  of  the  great  trials  of 
a  man,  that  his  sincerity  should  have  kindness  in  it,  and  his  kindness  truth. 


The  Promise  of  the  Spirit. — John  xvi.  1—20. 

Though  Christ  be  the  Head,  yet  is  the  Holy  Ghost  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
from  whence  the  vital  spirits  of  grace  and  holiness  are  issued  out  unto  the 
quickening  of  the  body  mystical. 

If  you  know  how  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  the  help  they  offer  you,  you  will 
have  no  need  of  my  aid,  or  of  that  of  any  other  person,  to  guide  you  in  your  con- 
duct. You  will  have  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  you,  that 
is  to  say,  you  will  draw  your  light  from  the  source  of  light  itself. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  by  giving  us  an  honest  and  good  heart,  imprints  upon  the 
tablets  of  our  souls  the  truths  of  which  without  His  aid  we  could  have  no  just 
perception,  and  thus  we  understand  what  others  are  not  even  able  to  discern. 


All  our  "Gatherings/'  as  the  term  implies,  are  extracts  and  are  taken  from  well-known 
authors,  but  we  do  not  give  the  authors'  names,  as  they  are  without  practical  value  to  the 
reader. 


FAITH, 
"Saving  faith,"  says  Erskine,  "brings  glory  to  God,  because  it  brings  nothing 
to  Him  but  poverty,  want,  and  emptiness.  Other  graces  bring  some  offering. 
Love  brings  fire ;  repentance  brings  tears ;  obedience  brings  works ;  but  poor 
faith  brings  nothing  but  a  bare  hand,  and  an  empty  vessel.  The  poorer  any  come 
to  God,  the  more  they  glorify  Him." 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  come  to  God  bringing  something  that  God  neither 
needs  nor  wants;  something  that  must  be  thrown  away  to  mako  room  for  the 
heavenly  blessing.  Let  him  that  would  come  to  God  oome  just  now,  and  just  as 
he  is,  and  he  will  find  an  open  door  and  a  hearty  welcome.  Let  him  give  up  the 
idea  of  earning,  buying,  or  meriting  pardon,  and  take  it  as  a  gift*  and  he  shall 
receive  abundantly. 
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THE  LATE  MB.  KICHAEJ>  HUIE,  Off  SCARBOROUGH. 

Me.  HirrE  was  born  oa  the  10th  November,  1823.  He  was  the  second  son  and 
third  child  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Huie,  F.R.C.S.E.  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  he  proved  himself  an  apt  scholar,  he 
did  not  occupy  any  distinguished  place  in  his  class.  He  waa  at  all  times  fond  of 
games  and  sports,  thus  evincing  a  disposition  which  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  the  sympathy  he  has  ever  entertained  towards  the  young.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  High  School,  he  entered  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  he  being 
then  only  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  he  left  Edinburgh  he  was  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintance,  as  he  had  made  himself  useful  and  respected  in  conr 
nection  with  various  societies  to  which  he  belonged.  "While  there,  as  in  Scar- 
borough, he  adorned  the  Christianity  he  professed ;  yet  he  knew  how  to  enjoy 
temperately  such  innocent  recreations  as  accorded  with  his  tastes  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  he  was  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Cricket  Club  and 
of  the  Salisbury  Archery  Club,  the  members  of  which  unitedly  presented  him 
with  a  silver  salver  on  his  leaving  Edinburgh,  as  a  mark  of  their  cordial  esteem. 

Mr.  Huie's  career  in  Scarborough  is  familiar  to  all  who  knew  him.  Here  he 
displayed  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  Sunday  school  connected  with  the  Bar 
church — an  interest  which  abated  not  while  he  lived,  though  of  late  the  state  of 
his  health  obliged  him,  with  pain  and  regret  to  himself,  to  relax  his  energies. 
His  love  of  the  Sunday  school  movement  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Scarborough 
Sunday  School  Union,  in  connection  with  the  Parent  Society  in  London*  In  this 
effort  he  had  the  friendly  and  active  co-operation  of  the  late1  Mr:  Francis  Haigh, 
who  was-  for  many  years  the  valued  superintendent  of  the  Queen  Street  Sunday 
Sehools.  The  "  Fenny  Bank"  may  be  said  to  be  an  institution  founded  in  Sear- 
borough  by  Mr.  Huie.  The  supervision  of  its  affairs  was  one  of  the  leading 
occupations  of  his  leisure,  and  was  to  him,  together  with  his  exertions  in  the 
Sunday  school,  truly  a  "  labour  of  love."  The  Penny  Bank  occupied  a  portion 
of  his  latest  solicitude  in  secular  matters ;  and  we  hear-  that  only  a  few  days' 
before  his  death  he  wrote  letters  to  friends  in  Scarborough  respecting  its  affairs. 
He  acted  a  considerable  time  as  secretary  to  the*  Scarborough  Lancasterian 
schools ;  and  he  was  also  secretary  to  that  noble  charitable  institution  at  this- 
place,  the  Royal  Northern  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary.  During  his  connection  with 
the  two  institutions  last  named  they  have  flourished  remarkably,  and  their  suc- 
cess may  be  attributed,  we  believe,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  untiring  energy  and 
the  con  amore  manner  and  determination  of  Mr.  Huie  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  every  matter  that  claimed  his  attention  he  constantly  laboured  with 
an  assiduity  possessed  only  by  some  men  ;  and  which,  prompted  by  his  sanguine 
nervous  temperament,  frequently  excited  and  exhausted  him  to  an  extent  that  it 
is  feared  may  have  impaired  his  health. 

For  several  months  past  Mr.  Huie  has  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  so 
that  he  gradually  yielded  in  his  energy  in  business  affairs.  The  time  appointed 
for  him  to  die  may  have  come  earlier  than  he  at  one  time  expected  ;  but  his  friends 
have  consolation  in  the  fall  belief,  that  while  for  him  to  live  was  Christ,  to  die  was 
his  gain.  Thinking  change  of  air  and  scene  would  benefit  his  health,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  medical  attendants  to  go  to  Edinburgh  about  a  month  ago.  He 
appeared  cheerful  when  he  arrived  there,  although  not  strong,  and  during  the 
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first  week  of  his  visit  he  seemed  to  improve.  On  Sunday,  the  22nd  November, 
he  complained  of  intense  pain  in  his  head.  He  had  for  some  days  suffered  from 
exhaustion,  aggravated  by  a  severe  pain  in  his  back  and  want  of  sleep.  From 
that  time,  however,  he  continued  to  sink,  and  passed  away  apparently  without  any 
suffering.  The  symptoms  shown  during  this  attack  were  those  of  extensive  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  of  which  he  died.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh.  Such  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  Scarborough, 
that  nearly  all  the  shops  and  places  of  business  in  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  were  closed  during  the  hour  of  interment.  By  the  death  of  M*.  Huie  his 
wife  and  family  have  lost  a  pious  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  father;  the 
church  and  the  Sunday  school  a  devoted  and  faithful  worker  ;  his  employers  an 
esteemed  and  valued  servant;  and  as  one  who  was  "diligent  in  business"  as 
he  was  "fervent  in  prayer,"  many  in  Scarborough  have  to  mourn  the  removal 
of  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  worthy  example  for  them  to  follow  as  he  followed  Christ. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ENTERPRISE. 


Mr.  Editor. — Sir; — Having  now  the 
pleasure  of  remitting  the  treasurer  of  the 
Union  £8  19*  4d.,  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
posed £150  contributed  by  the  schools  and 
friends  of  the  Newoastle*on-Tyne  Sunday 
School  Union*  towards  the  Continental 
movement,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations in  the  hope  of  arousing,  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  unions  and 
schools  to  greater  effort  and  liberality. 
Another  year  has  closed,  with  all  the 
labours  and  anxieties  connected  with  the 
blessed  work  of  Sunday  schools  and  other 
benevolent  and  religious  agencies.  No 
doubt  many  schools*  congratulate'  them- 
selves  on  their- growing  numbers  and  cor- 
responding results  under  the  blessing  of 
God.  While  your  committee  look  with 
thankfulness  on  their  industriously  spread 
and  useful  literature;  the  valuable  influ- 
ence exerted  by  them  in  various  ways  at 
their  Lecture  Hall,  Old  Bailey ;  the  wide 
visitation  of  schools  in  town  and  country; 
as  also  the  happy  and  healthful  impulse 
given  to  the  service  of  song  by  our  good 
American  brother,  Mr.  Phillips;  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  9,000  young  persons 
added  to  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
churches  during  the  year  unitedly  call  for 
a  mighty  chorus  of  praise  to  God, — it  is 
most  edifying  and  animating  to  contem- 


plate the  vast  and  blessed  service  thus 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righ- 
teousness* Them  is  more  especially  the 
mighty  impetus  given  to  the  cause  of 
Sunday  schools  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, a  movement  than  which  none  has 
been  more  timeful,  laudable,  or  promising 
of  late  years,  and  which,  let  us  hope,  be- 
lieve, and  pray,  shall  ultimately  benefit 
the  Continent  as  our  own  favoured  land 
has  been  benefited. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  by 
well*  qualified  agents,  whose  persevering 
efforts,  under  the  direction  of  your  com- 
mittee, afford  cheering  hope  of  trium- 
phant results.  While,  then,  in  the  strength 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  we  resolve  afresh 
with  the  new  year  on  more  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  labours  of  the  lecture 
hall,  the  visitation  of  unions  and  schools* 
with  corresponding,  literary  and  other 
efforts,  let  us  duly  and  prayerfully  bear  in 
mind  the  Continent ;  and  what  of  money, 
toil,  and  influence  be  needed,  let  all  be 
cheerfully,  libera1  ly,  and  devoutly  sup- 
plied. Moreover,  let  it  be  the  heart's  de- 
sire and  prayer  of  us  all  that  more  Cuth- 
bertsons,  Watson*,  and  G  overs,  and  mani- 
fold more  like-  nded  men,  be  raised  up 
and.  consecrafe-  •    1  o  the  hallowed  work. 

JBmrawtil  Some.  Hexhcm.        B*  R. 
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THE  LIST  OF  LESSONS  FOR  1869.— The  Morning  Lessons. 
Letter  from  the  President  to  one  of  the  Members. 


Deab  Morgan,— Finding  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  our  friends  to  meet 
before  the  end  of  January,  I  determined 
to  address  a  letter  to  them  through  you 
on  the  List  of  Lessons  for  1869. 

Those  who,  like  yourself,  have  been 
regularly  using  the  lessons  supplied  by 
the  Union  need  not  be  reminded  that 
this  is  the  third  and  last  year  of  the 
present  course — an  experiment  which  I 
think  has  been  so  far  successful  as  to 
justify  its  speedy  repetition  in  another 
form. 

We  devoted  a  Sunday  morning  or 
two  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  life 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  now  we 
naturally  enough  have  four  lessons  in 
the  Proverbs,  by  way  of  justifying  there- 
from his  claim  to  that  distinction,  since 
the  details  of  his  life  fail  to  make  it 
quite  clear.  These  four  selections  afford 
excellent  specimens  of  the  marvellous 
force  and  beauty  of  this  most  ancient 
method  of  conveying  instruction.  As 
they  relate  to  subjects  requiring  ear- 
nestness and  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  rather  than  erudition,  they 
may  be  passed  over  without  any  length- 
ened reference.  The  most  serviceable 
book  on  the  Proverbs  is  the  Rev.  W. 
Arnot's,  "Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life 
on  Earth,"  a  series  of  illustrationsfrom 
the  book  itself.  On  the  single  lesson 
taken  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  the 
"Royal  Preacher,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  will  be  very  useful. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  leave 
these  lessons  without  one  reflection  on 
the  life  of  the  man  who  spoke  so  wisely 
to  others  and  acted  so  foolishly  himself. 


Surely  no  sadder  sight  is  presented  to 
the  eye  of  heaven  than  that  of  a  gifted 
man  vindicating  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  appreciating  its  perfection,  and 
unfolding  its  treasures  of  wisdom  to 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting 
for  himself  the  great  salvation;  not 
for  nothing  is  this  dreadful  possibility 
presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
at  the  outset  of  another  year's  labour 
for  God  it  behoves  us  to  remind  each 
other  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  is 
one  thing,  the  enjoyment  of  the  salva- 
tion it  reveals  quite  another,  and  that 
the  record  of  the  things  which  Jesus 
did  and  said  will  attain  its  end  with 
those  only  who  "believing  have  life 
through  His  name." 

AVe  now  start  upon  what  appears  from 
the  list  to  be  a  somewhat  monotonous 
tour,  extending  over  seven  .months 
(with  only  two  interruptions),  through 
the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  I  dare 
say  you  have  before  now  felt  pity  for 
Ahasuerus  who  had  no  more  interesting 
literature  to  enliven  his  troubled  mind 
in  his  dyspeptic  moments  than  similar 
records  of  state  intrigue  and  individual 
sin.  In  this  case  it  will  be  a  capi- 
tal discipline  to  go  carefully  through 
each  lesson  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
for  by  so  doing  shall  we  only  be  able 
to  complete  our  estimate  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Jews ;  though,  when 
we  get  twelve  lessons  in  succession  on 
the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Eiisha  one 
begins  to  suspect  that  the  material 
available  by  many  of  our  friends  will 
have  to  be  beaten  out  rather  thinner 
than  usual. 
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Yet  you  will  find  the  subjects  to  be 
so  varied  that  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
if  you  allow  them  to  become  tedious ; 
a  good  plan  is  to  look  for  the  salient 
point  in  the  narrative)  and  work  all 
round  it,  making  your  remarks,  as  it 
were,  radiate  from  it.  You  will  have 
many  opportunities  of  contrasting  and 
comparing  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  You  will  have  to 
trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  two 
rival  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
from  the  disruption  brought  on  by  tho 
folly  of  Rehoboam,  through  all  the 
devious  windings  of  their  chequered 
history,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  several  of 
the  lessons  to  give  attention  to  the 
insidious  introduction  and  encourage- 
ment of  that  shameless  idolatry  which 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  the  days  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage;  and  although  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  strain  after  ana- 
logies between  those  times  and  our 
own,  yet  I  cannot  withhold  the  ob- 
servation in  writing  to  you,  that  just 
as  the  Jews,  from  worshipping  God 
under  false  and  unauthorized  forms, 
gradually  learned  to  worship  other  gods 
altogether,  so  in  the  modern  Church 
the  departure  from  cherished  forms  of 
worship  and  the  disposition  to  encou- 
rage innovations  in  ritual  must  inevit- 
ably have  the  effect  of  undermining 
the  faith  of  mankind  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  preserve  it.  Thus,  in  reading 
with  our  scholars  the  sad  records  of 
the  mode  by  which,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, the  Jewish  church  and  nation 
were  corrupted,  let  us  Btrive  and  pray 
that  history  may  not  repeat  itself  in 
our  own  land. 

During  the  year  we  shall  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  the 'Israelites 
in  the  two  extremes  of   power  and 
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weakness,  and  shall  not  fail  to  notice 
that  the  wars  and  jealousies  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
necessarily  impoverished  both;  and  how 
this  led  to  the  calling  in  the  stranger 
to  their  aid  whenever  their  power  was 
equally  balanced,  of  which  the  result 
was  the  destruction  first  of  one  king- 
dom and  then  of  the  other. 

I  must  not  omit  to  remind  you  that 
another  most  important  aid  to  aright  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  in  these  books 
is  to  be  found  in  the  prophets,  and 
especially  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  in- 
deed, an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  prophets  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  elucidating  these  state  papers.  Rely 
upon  it  they  will  abundantly  repay 
the  most  laborious  study  which  you 
can  bestow  upon  them.  Fray  do  not 
get  the  notion  that  these  lessons  must 
be  used  merely  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  scholars  with  something  thrilling 
and  exciting ;  never  was  greater  mis- 
take made  than  is  made  by  some  teach- 
ers who  treat  these  books  as  though 
they  are  incapable  of  deep  religious 
teaching,  and  give  us  no  insight  into 
God's  providential  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  beg  you  will  remember  that  the  books 
which  describe  the  wisdom  and  glory 
of  Solomon,  and  yet  record  his  fall ; 
which  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
painful  ministry  of  Elijah,  and  his  trans- 
lation into  heaven,  and  which  tell  us 
how  the  most  magnificent  temple  ever 
built  for  God's  glory  was  consigned  to 
the  flames  and  to  desolation  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  worshipped  in  it,  read  us 
such  lessons  concerning  both  God  and 
man  as  are  the  best  evidence  of  their 
divine  origin,  and  make  them  a  rich 
treasure  to  every  Christian  man ;  nor 
should  we  forget  that  these  annals  differ 
from  all  others  in  a  particular  which 
constantly  involves  the  presence  of  an 
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inspired  element,—  they  not  only  relate 
facts,  they  reveal  motives;  they  some- 
times assert  that  such  and  such  a  trans- 
action took  place  for  reasons  which 
could  only  be  known  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts ;  they  profess  at  other  times  to 
tell  ns  authoritatively  how  such  trans- 
actions were  viewed  by  God  —  in  a 
word,  they  teach  ns  much  that  other- 
wise we  could  not  know. 

And  now,  before  passing  on  to  the 
lessons  for  the  afternoon,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  for  your  pe- 
rusal several  valuable  books  on  subjects 
connected  with  our  work  generally, 
stating  more  particularly  where  any- 
thing of  special  interest  msy  be  found 
on  any  given  subject.  You  will  find 
much  helpful  material  in  Kitto's 
"Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  edited  by 
Professor  Porter,  whose  excellent  con- 
tributions in  the  Sunday  School  Teacher 
have  more  than  once  placed  us  under 
obligation, — the  various  able  articles  in 
Br.  W.  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible"  should,  if  possible,  be  read — if 
you  do  not  possess  it,  pray  borrow  it 
from  your  minister  (by-the-bye,  I  learn 
that  the  Doctor  has  become  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly),—  consult  Blunt' s  "Un- 
designed Coincidences,"  and  by  all 
means  get  Stanley's  "Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,"  1st  and  2nd  series; 
even  if  you  have  to  buy  it  out  and  out, 
you  could  not  possibly  invest  half  a 
sovereign  better  than  in  exchanging  it  at 
Mudie's  for  one  of  these  noble  volumes. 
You  told  me  how  much  benefit  you  had 
derived  from  Wordsworth's  brilliant 
"  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament," 
so  I  need  not  urge  you,  if  you  can  get 
it,  to  make  good  use  of  his  notes  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  now 


in  course  of  publication.  Although  I 
intended  to  write  you  chiefly  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  yet,  really,  these 
morning  lessons  have  a  charm  for  me 
which  obliges  me  to  detain  you  for  a 
minute  to  remark  that  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
early  Jewish  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Christian  history.  These 
Israelites  are  literally  our  spiritual 
ancestors ;  their  imagery,  their  poetry, 
their  very  names  have  descended  to 
us:  their  hopes,  their  prayers,  their 
psalms  are  ours.  In  their  religious  life 
we  see  the  analogy  of  ours;  in  the 
gradual,  painful,  yet  sure  unfolding  of 
divine  truth  to  them  we  see  the  like- 
ness of  the  same  light  dawning  slowly 
on  the  Christian  church.  Through  the 
reverses,  the  imperfections,  the  sins  of 
His  ancient  church,  we  see  how  "  God 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  to  our  fathers,1' 
bringing  out  of  manifold  infirmity  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  as  we  trust  that 
He  may  still  through  like  vicissitudes, 
to  the  church  of  the  present  and  to  the 
church  of  the  future.  Nor  need  we  fear 
lest  we  should,  by  the  surpassing  in- 
terest of  the  story  of  the  elder  church, 
be  tempted  to  forget  the  end  to  which 
it  leads  us ;  for  the  more  we  study  the 
Jewish  history,  the  more  shall  we  feel 
that  it  is  but  the  prelude  of  a  vaster 
ana  loftier  history,  without  which  it 
would  be  itself  unmeaning. 

If  you  can  get  a  sight  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Pusey's  learned  and  most  valuable  notes 
on  Daniel  for  the  six  lessons  in  that 
prophecy,  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  a 
few  hours'  reading ;  if  not,  you  will  find 
in  Barnes's  notes  some  helpful  hints  on 
some  difficult  passages. 
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Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Saving  Truths 

of  Christianity.    By  C.  £.  Luthardt. 

Edinburgh  :    T.  and  T.  Clark.    Pp. 

374. 
These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  of  1866,  in  Leipsic ; 
they  are  clear,  forcible,  devout,  com- 
prehensive. The  perplexities  of  modern 
rationalism  are  fairly  and  fully  met ; 
the  great  verities  of  Christianity  are 
plainly  and  ably  set  forth. 

The  themes  discussed  are  treated  po- 
pularly, eloquently;  and  the  notes  to 
each  chapter — chiefly  of  a  literary  and 
theological  character-^are  marked  by 
evidences  of  rich  and  variea  scholarship. 

Dr.  Luthardt  discourses  on  the  na- 
ture of  Christianity— sin— grace — the 
God-man—  ^e  work  of  Jesus  Christ — 
the  Trinity — the  church— Holy  Scrip- 
ture— the  church's  means  of  grace — 
and  the  last  things.  On  some  few 
points  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  as  set  forth  in  this  volume, 
differ  from  th?  f  lews  generally  held  by 
evangelical  Christians  in  this  country, 
and  the  various  schools  of  religious 
thought  will  find  our  author  somewhat 
pronounced  on  several  controverted 
topics ;  yet  as  the  opinions  are  enun- 
ciated in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  evi- 
dently a«  the  result  of  calm  judicial 
inquiry,  they  will  scarcely  evoke  the 
opposition  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, some  readers  might  be  disposed 
to  feel. 


The  Election,  of  Grace.  By  Rev.  W. 
Taylor,  Author  of  "The  Model 
Preacher/'  &c.  London:  Hodder 
andStoughton.    Pp.247. 

The  contrast  between  this  work  and 


that  noticed  immediately  before  it  is 
something  striking,  and  yet  each  will 
have  its  readers,  and  doubtless  be  use- 
ful in  its  particular  department. 

There  must  be  books  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  readers,  and  many  who 
would  pronounce  Dr.  Luthardt' s  book 
dry  and  heavy,  will  appreciate  and 
profit  by  Mr.  Taylor's.  De  gusWms 
non  est  dispuiandum. 

As  with  many  volumes  of  the  class, 
partial  Mends  will  see  in  this  work  a 
triumphant  defence  of  the  faith ;  indi- 
viduals with  opposing  views  will  per- 
ceive only  a  failure  and  mistake ; 
whilst  quiet  onlookers,  who  gladly  ob- 
serve the  approximation  of  Christians 
to  each  other  and  to  their  Head,  will 
regard  it  as  a  partial,  half- view  of  great 
truths  which  have  and  must  have,  in 
this  imperfect  state,  their  many  and 
varied,  though  not  irreconcilable 
aspects. 

The  Barleys  x>f  Chelsea  Place.  John- 
stone, Hunter,  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
Pp.  192. 

The  ceaseless  succession  of  story- 
books, written  for  children,  sadly  try 
the  patience  and  acumen  of  the  re- 
viewer. 

Free  to  follow  his  own  tastes  and 
inclination,  such  works,  of  course, 
would  never  occupy  either  his  time  or 
his  thoughts  ;  written  for  cliildren,  to 
children  he  would  consign  them. 

But  his  profession  admits  of  no 
choice.  That  great  conglomerate  of 
society  which  we  call  the  public,  likes 
to  know  something  of  the  character 
a  book  before  it  is  introduced  to  the 
home  circle,  and  so,  very  rightly  and 
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wisely,  the  literature  that  is  to  instruct 
our  young  people  has  also,  in  common 
with  heavier  and  more  solid  produc- 
tions, to  pass  the  crucible  of  criticism. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  book  do 
not  vary  very  greatly ;  almost  all  might 
he  ranged  under  some  four  or  five  divi- 
sions, or  leading  types — as,  stories  of 
adventure  more  or  less  improbable — 
school  life — persecuted  orphans— pre- 
cocious philanthropists — fireside  con- 
versations, &c.,  &c. 

Now  and  then  one  meets  with  an 
exceptional  case,  and  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  quoting  the  book  now  be- 
fore us  as  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the 
best  written  of  any  that  have  lately 
come  under  our  notice. 

The  incidents  and  language  are  both 
natural  and  childlike,  the  interest  of 
the  tale  is  well  sustained  throughout, 
and  there  is  none  of  that  straining 
after  effect  and  sensation  which  is  too 
often  observable,  and  has  frequently 
to  be  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  proba- 
bility. 

Some  of  the  incidents  are  very 
touching. 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.      By  Ann 
and  Jane  Taylor.    London :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.     Pp.  144. 
It  would  be  sheer  presumption  to 
criticise    a   work   which  has    passed 
through  forty-seven  editions,  and  was 
popular 'before  we  were  born.    Many 
of  these  hymns  have    a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  are  an  invaluable  me- 
dium for  impressing  sacred  truth  upon 
the  minds  of  our  children. 


Sure  of  Heaven.     By  Thomas  Mills. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock.     Pp.  278. 

A  book  for  the  doubting  and  anxious, 
who  may  find  in  its  pages  a  solution 
of  some  of  the  questions  and  fears 
which  perplex  them. 


The  first  aspect  of  the  book  is  not 
attractive,  nor  indeed  is  the  general 
style  comparable  to  some  recent  works 
upon  kindred  topics,  but  as  one  reads, 
thoughts  quicken  and  glow  with  the 
vitality  of  earnest  conviction,  and  the 
author  carries  us  with  him  as  he  pleads, 
and  argues,  and  persuades,  and  presses 
home  the  deductions  which  follow  from 
his  reasoning. 

Without  assenting  unreservedly  to 
all  the  author's  views  upon  this  mo- 
mentous theme,  we  can  candidly  re- 
commend the  work  to  the  many  who 
anxiously  ask,  Can  I  be  sure  of  heaven  ? 


We  would  commend  to  our  readers 
the  New  Year's  Addresses  issued  by 
the  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Rev.  G.  T.  Coster,  of  Hull,  has 
written  the  address  to  senior  scholars, 
entitled  "  To-day  !  why  not  ?" 

The  editor  of  Kind  Words  discourses 
on  "The  Lad  with  the  Loaves;  or, 
Not  Lost  in  a  Crowd." 

The  brief  reference  in  the  Gospel 
story  to  the  lad  who  furnished  the  five 
barley  loaves  which  were  used  by  our 
Lord  in  feeding  the  multitude,  is  very 
aptly  used  to  teach  some  important 
truths.  Neatly  got  up,  and  well  illus- 
trated, this  will  be  a  welcome  present 
for  younger  children. 

For  parents,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Stathan* 
proffers  some  very  wise  and  useful  sug- 
gestions, under  the  heading,  "Preeious> 
Property ;"  whilst  the  Rev.  T.  Lessey's 
counsels,  warnings,  and  encouragements 
to  teachers,  on  "Difficulties  and  Du- 
ties," are  well  worth  serious  and  atten- 
tive perusal. 

.  The  volumes  of  Kind  Words,  The 
Child's  Own  Magazine,  The  Bible  Class- 
Magazine,  and  The  Biblical  Treasury, 
also  issued  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  are  very  useful,  attractive, 
illustrated  gift-books. 
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SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  committee  meeting,  on  20th  November,  grants  were  made  of  books  to 
Rev.  W.  Dendy,  of  Salter's  Hill,  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Grand  Turk's 
Island. 

A  donation  of  £17  7s.  Id.  was  received  from  the  Halifax  Union,  as  proceeds 
of  a  singing  evening  by  Mr.  Philip  Phillips. 

Thirty  libraries  for  town  and  country,  to  the  amount  of  £145,  were  granted. 

It  having  been  reported  that  Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Hackney,  it  was  resolved, — "That  the  committee  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  tendering  to  their  friend  and  colleague,  Charles  Reed, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  their  sincere  and  cordial  congratulations  on  the  signal  success  which 
has  attended  his  recent  candidature  for  a  seat  in  Parliament." 

Two  lectures  of  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  were  given  on  9th  of  November. 
Attendances,  63  and  42. 

Fifty-four  lectures  with  panoramas  were  given  during  the  month  at  various 
places  in  London  and  the  country,  including  Maidstone,  Hastings,  Aylesbury, 
Plymouth,  and  Devonport. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

South. — New  schools  have  been  recently  opened  at  Cornwall  I^oad  (Brixton), 
Sunny  Lane  (Battersea),  Bath  Street  (London  Road),  and  King's  Court,  Suffolk 
Street.  The  first  two  have  joined  the  auxiliary.  Orchard  Street  Mission  School, 
Clapham,  has  been  closed.  Libraries  voted  for  Methodist  Free  Church,  Battersea, 
£6  ;  Jurston  Street,  £3  ;  and  Southwark  Congregational,  £3. 

East. — Two  conferences  have  been  held — viz.,  at  Stratford,  on  "Morning 
Schools,*'  opened  by  Mr.  Witty,  and  at  Whitechapel  Road,  on  "Sunday  School 
Rewards,  are  they  lawful  or  expedient  ? "  opened  by  Mr.  Richards.  On  6*th 
November,  at  Bow  Chapel,  Rev.  J.  H.  Blake  gave  a  very  interesting  and  prac- 
tical address  to  teachers  on  the  conversion  of  children.  Salem  Chapel,  Bow, 
having  been  sold,  the  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  Latimer  Chapel  School. 

West. — A  library,  £Z,  voted  to  the  New  Church  Street  School.  A  grant  of 
£2  has  been  made  to  Rhyll  Street  school  towards  rent.  The  Uxbridge  branch 
has  been  dissolved,  and  the  schools  will  be  connected  directly  with  the  auxiliary. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  central  district  was  held  in  Craven  Chapel  school- 
rooms on  23rd  October.  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  opened  a  conference,  on  "What 
are  the  hindrances  to  successful  Sabbath  school  labour  ? "  Seventeen  schools  were 
represented,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  A  conference  of  teachers  in  the 
western  district  was  held  at  Horbury  school  on  20th  October.  Subject  opened 
by  Mr.  Denby,  "  How  can  we  best  increase  the  interest  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  churches  in  Sunday  school  labours?"  A  lecture  with  the  Pano- 
rama of  London  in  the  Olden  Time  has  been  given  to  the  children  of  the  north- 
west district,  by  Mr.  Towers,  in  Abbey  road  school.    A  normal  class  for  the 
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teachers  of  the  north-east  district  commenced  its  winter  session  on  4th  November, 
at  Park  Chapel  schoolroom,  by  a  lecture  on  Poetry,  illustrated  with  dis- 
solving views,  by  Mr.  Measom.    About  300  persons  were  present. 

North. — Two  schools  have  been  admitted  into  union — Brackley  Street,  Golden 
Lane,  and  Liverpool  Street  Buildings,  Bishopsgate.  A  conference  was  held  on 
December  9th.  Mr.  Bobottom  presided.  The  subject  for  discussion,  "Morning 
Schools,"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Price.  An  animated  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  Wenn,  Boyd,  Abbott,  Love,  Smith,  Atkins,  Green,  and  others 
took  part.  Nearly  all  agreed  that  the  remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
Some  thought  that  a  little  blame  attached  to  the  parents,  especially  in  the  poorer 
districts.  During  the  evening  a  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nichols,  sang 
some  Sunday  school  pieces  which  greatly  enlivened  the  meeting. 

Islington. — The  committee  have  been  compelled,  with  regret,  to  decline  Mr. 
W.  H.  Groser's  kind  offer  to  conduct  another  introductory  class  on  the  Sundays 
of  this  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  objection  urged  by  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  senior  classes  to  their  young  friends  being  absent  from  their  own 
classes.  The  committee  have  resolved  to  commence,  in  a  central  position,  a 
Sunday  evening  sewice  for  children.  Messrs.  Cork  and  Hurry  have  been  re- 
quested to  undertake  its  superintendence. 

South- west. — Grants  have  been  made  of  ten  shillings  to  College  Pface  school, 
for  cost  of  panorama,  and  of  five  shillings  to  New  Tothill  school  for  half  coat  of 
panorama. 

Lambeth. — South  Street  school,  Walworth  Common,  has  just  attained  its 
jubilee.  It  was  the  first  school  in  connection  with  this  auxiliary,  when  a  branch 
of  the  South  auxiliary.  One  superintendent  has  remained  in  office  up  to  the 
present  time.  A  library,  £3,  voted  to  Manchester  Hall  school,  East  Street.  A 
Sunday  evening  service  for  the  young  has  been  commenced  in  Crawford  Street 
schoolroom,  Camberwell,  in  connection  with  Denmark  Place  chapel. 

Bermondsby. — New  Street  Bagged  school,  Horselydown,  has  been  closed  in 
consequence  of  want  of  funds.  It  has  been  resolved  that  the  surplus  sum  of 
£1  9s.  2d.,  received  for  programmes  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Phillips's  entertain- 
ment, be  presented  to  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

North-east.— A  training  class  has  been  commenced.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  on  1  Ith  November,  when  a  large  attendence  was  obtained.  A  scripture 
class  was  taught  by  Mr.  Leeson.  At  present  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  monthly. 
As  a  result  of  the  recent  conference  on  morning  schools  the  Committee  has  issued 
a  brief  circular,  recommending  most  of  the  improvements  suggested  at  that 
meeting. 


DHWSBURY. 

The  annual  soiree  of  the  Dewsbury  Dis- 
trict Sunday  School  Union  was  held  on 
October  3,  in  the  New  Connection  School- 
room, Halifax  Boad,  Dewsbury.  Handel 
Cossham,  Esq.,  F.G.8.,  presided,  and  was 
supported  on  the  platform  by  several 
minis  ten. 

After  praise  and  prayer,  the  chairman, 
who  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 


tion, said  it  was  a  pleasure  at  all  times  to 
connect  one's  self  with  a  Christian  enter- 
prise, but  more  especially  when  it  was 
founded  on  a  broad  basis,  and  when  no 
section  of  the  Church  had  a  monopoly  of 
it;  when  it  belonged  to  the  universal  and 
catholic  Church,  and  ail  parties  had  a  share 
in  it.  He  had  a  very  deep  impression  that 
those  who  worked  for  others  were  quite  as 
much  benefited  as  these  worked  for,  and  if 
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he  had  to  strike  the  balance  of  good  in 
this  great  enterprise,  he  believed  quite  as 
much  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  the 
teachers  as  on  the  taught.  The  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  schools  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  benevolent  ideas  that  ever 
entered  the  brain  of  a  Christian  man,  and 
the  operation  of  the  institution  had  been 
attended  with  vast  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. He  was  a  little  proud  that  he 
was  born  in  the  county  where  the  idea 
of  establishing  Sunday  schools  first  en- 
tered the  mind  of  Robert  Baikes.  He 
(the  speaker)  could  just  remember  the 
jubilee  of  the  origin  of  Sunday  schools. 
He  was  then  only  a  boy  some  seven  years 
of  age,  and  had  the  honour  of  carrying  a 
fiag  in  the  procession.  He  well  remem- 
bered the  day.  He  had  the  hymns  at 
home  thaWere  sung  on  that  occasion ;  and 
from  thsyt  day  to  the  present  Sunday  schools 
had  always  been  of  special  interest  to  his 
mind,  said  he  had  watched  with  increasing 
pleasure  the  expansion  of  the  glorious 
idea  of  their  establishment.  He  had  con- 
ducted with  pleasure  some  large  Bible 
classes  at  his  own  house.  He  had  felt,  and 
he  should  like  to  impress  upon  them,  that 
in  connection  with  their  Sunday  school 
machinery  there  was  one  missing  link,  and 
that  was  the  time  when  they  lost  hold  of 
the  children  at  the  age  at  which  the  church 
picked  them  up.  Now  he  had  always  felt 
that  they  wanted  a  class  of  teachers,  a 
class  of  public  instructors  who  could  catch 
held  of  the  youth  of  their  country  at  that 
age,  and  lead  them  into  the  church.  He 
had  tried  to  some  extent  to  do  that,  and 
for  many  years  had  been  enabled  to  con- 
duct a  Bible  class  composed  of  persons 
varying  from  fifteen  to  fire-and-thirty 
years  of  age.  He  believed  that  if  men  of 
some  social  position  and  of  some  intellec- 
tual ability  would  only  take  up  that  work, 
vast  blessings  would  be  the  result  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world. 

No  man  ought  to  teach  what  he  had  not 
learned  himself.  The  power  to  teach  de- 
pended cm  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
they  intended  4o  teach.    Let  them  always 


teach  children  in  an  interesting  form.  He 
did  not  believe  it  was  a  bit  more  religious 
to  cry  than  to  laugh.  The  same  God  that 
gave  them  the  power  oi  tears  gave  them 
the  power  of  laughter  j  and  he  believed,  if 
he  might  say  so  with  reverence,  it  was  the 
design  of  God  to  make  this  world  a  laugh- 
ing world.  The  best  way  to  teach  children 
was  by  parable  and  illustration.  If  they 
all  imitated  not  only  their  Lord's  teaching, 
but  his  manner,  they  would  be  much  more 
successful.  The  flower  and  the  grass  of 
the  field,  the  man  who  sowed  the  seed,  or 
the  man  who  fished  with  his  net — all  those 
subjects,  familiar  to  everybody's  mind,  were 
used  as  illustrations  by  their  Lord.  Let 
them  do  likewise.  Then  all  teaching  must 
be  backed  by  example.  Children  learnt  a 
good  deal  more  from  what  their  teachers 
were  than  from  what  they  said.  They 
could  always  read  character.  Now,  he 
trusted  that  they  would  back  all  their 
teaching  by  example.  Then  he  could  not 
help  but  remark  that  they  could  not  ex- 
pect success  in  this  or  in  any  spiritual 
work  without  the  blessing  of  God,  and  he 
believed  in  the  beautiful  prayer  they  were 
taught,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  service,  to  repeat — that  all  things 
must  be  "begun,  continued,  and  ended" 
in  God. 

He  had  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  growth  of  Sunday  schools.  In  1851 
they  had  no  fewer  than  2,000,000  children 
attending  them,  and  318,000  teachers ;  and 
now  they  could  not  have  less  than  3,000,000 
children  and  350,000  teachers.  It  was  a 
beautifial  fact  that  one  in  nine  were  at- 
tending those  schools,  and  one  in  forty  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  looked  on  the 
teachers  as  a  great  moral  police,  though 
he  would  not  say  one  word  against  those 
men  who  wore  a  blue  uniform,  and  kept 
order  in  their  streets.  He  would  say  this, 
however,  that  he  believed  those  350,000 
teachers  did  more  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  and  social  decorum,  to  combat  crime, 
than  all  the  representatives  of  law  in  this 
country  put  together.  The  country  was 
very   much   indebted  to    Sunday  school 
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teachers ;  and  in  speaking  on  this  subject 
he  could  not  but  refer  to  the  remark  of 
one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  Mr. 
Bright,  who  said — "  I  look  on  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  school  teacher  as  greater  than 
the  work  of  senators,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Sunday  school  teachers  create  the  pub- 
lic opinion  out  of  which  law  grows.  Sena- 
tors only  gather  up  that  public  opinion 
and  mould  it  into  law ;  and  greater  is  the 
man  who  creates  the  opinion  than  the  man 
who  gathers  it  and  moulds  it  into  law." 

They  must  not  forget  that  the  blessings 
of  Sabbath  schools  were  not  confined  en- 
tirely to  England.  Across  the  Atlantic  he 
thought  there  existed  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem of  Sabbath  schools  than  in  England. 
Whilst  in  the  vaster  country,  some  three 
years  ago,  he  visited  a  large  number  of  the 
schools,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Ward  Beecher,  .brother  to  Mrs. 
Stowe.  He  addressed  the  children  in  that 
school,  and  he  might  say,  on  behalf  of 
their  American  friends,  that  they  took 
greater  care  to  make  their  schoolrooms 
comfortable  and  attractive  than  they  did 
in  this  country.  He  believed  the  heart 
could  be  instructed  through  the  eye,  and 
he  honoured  their  American  friends  for 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  their  school- 
rooms. In  most  of  the  schools  he  visited 
in  America  there  were  fountains  playing 
in  the  centre  of  them,  and  they  were  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  had  a  piano  or 
harmonium  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
some  of  the  best  drawing  rooms  in  the 

•  town.  The  Americans  had  spent  an 
amount  of  time  on  their  schools  that  did 
them  credit;  believing,  as  they  did,  that 
schools  were  one  of  the  greatest  eivilisers 
they  could  have. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  parents  stood 
the  influence  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 
It  was  a  great  work  bothnad  to  do.  They, 
and  especially  the  latter,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  write  on  the  minds  of  children  the 
great  principles  of  divine  truth.    Let  them 

•  do  that  and  the  future  of  England  would 
be  safe;  let  them  do  it,  and  the  future  of 
England  would  be    higher  than  it  had 

'  been  in  the  past.    They  had  had  noble 


pages  of  English  history  in  the  past,  but 
he  still  looked  forward  to  the  golden  age 
to  come — the  age  of  intelligence,  of  virtue, 
of  piety,  of  principle, — tho  age  in  which 
man  should  not  injure  man,  but  where  all 
should  seek  to  benefit  his  neighbour;  and 
Sabbath  school  teachers  were  engaged  in  a 
work  which  tended  to  hasten  the  happy 
time. 

Rev.T.  Addyman  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  Sunday  schools  and  the 
errors  of  the  times.  He  alluded  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  darkness  which  existed 
in  this  country  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Sunday  school,  and  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  of  the  good  which  the  institu- 
tion had  effected.  He  also  urged  upon 
teachers  the  importance  of  leading  con- 
sistent lives.  God  knew  there  were  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  of  children  enough 
without  their  teachers  placing  before  them 
the  inconsistencies  of  their  lives.  Much 
did  the  course  taken  in  after  life  depend 
on  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
plastic  minds  of  children. 
,  Rev.  J,  Haslam  delivered  an  address  on 
the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the 
church;  Rev.  R.  Cuthbertson  spoke  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Sunday  school ;  and 
Rev,.  B\  ]J.  Shaw  addressed  the  audience 
with  respect  to  "  Teachers'  tools,  and  how 
to  use  them." 

LIVERPOOL. 

A  conference  of  the  Liverpool  Sunday 
School  Union  .was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, .October  20^  at  the  schoolrooms  of 
Islington  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  V.  M. 
White,  LL.D.*  presided.  After  tea,  a  very 
able  and  instructive  paper,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Cook.  Subject,  "  The  indispensa- 
bUiAy.  in.  a  Teacher  of  Consistency,  Wis- 
dom, Love,  and  Zeal."  A  well-sustained 
and  useful  discussion  followed,  which  was 
ably  summed  up  by  the  chairman. 

WOTTOK-UNDEE-EDGE. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  October,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolroom  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  chapel.  Rev. 
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J.  F.  Gannaway  presided.  Rev.  H.  Webley 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  an  address  from  Mr.  Brain, 
who  attended  as  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Union.  He  entered  at  length 
upon  the  subjects  of  preparation  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  means  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, having  for  their  object  the  immediate 
conversion  of  the  scholars — with  other 
topics  of  interest.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  a  deep  interest  was  taken 
in  the  engagements  of  the  evening. 

The  congregational  chapel  is  erected 
on  the  site  originally  occupied  by  one  built 
by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill ;  the  minister's 
house,  built  by  him,  is  the  residence  of  the 
present  minister.  Near  Wotton,  Tyndall, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
was  born  and  educated  for  his  great  work. 
A  lofty  column  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

XTASLIKGDEN. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this 
union  was  held  on  the  14th  November,  in 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  schoolroom,  Bury 
Eoad,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  B. 
B.  Davies.  The  report  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Prout,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  in  the  union  five  schools,  1,368 
scholars,  and  182  teachers,  making  a  total 
of  1,550.  164  of  the  teachers  are  church 
members.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Revs.  A.  F.  Barfield  and  W.  Hudson, 
John  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  and  several 
teachers  connected  with  the  union.  The 
Sabbath  service  was  held  in  the' afternoon 
of  Lord's  Day,  the  16th,:  in  the  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  Deardengate,  when  the  an- 
nual sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A. 
F.  Barfield,  from*  the  words,  "Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  and  thou  ahalt  be 
saved."  There  were  present  upwards  of 
800  teachers  and  scholars  who  were  scrip- 
ture readers,  from  the  several  schools  of 
the  union,  to  whom  the  preacher  gave  a 
clear  statement  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
sustained  by  earnest  appeals  to  the  young. 
The  anniversary  services  wer*  closed  in 
the  evening  by  a  united  prayer  -meeting  in 
the  Baptist  chapel,  Pleasant    Street,  at 


which  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
friends,  and  many  fervent  prayers  wore 
offered  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
labours  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
the  public  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary. 

KAKBOSOUGH. 

A  conference  of  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  friends  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
chapel,  Narborough,  on  Monday,  Nov.  30. 
Though  the  weather  was  very  unfavour- 
able, teachers  were  present  from  Blaby, 
Enderby,  Huncote,  Whetstone,  Ac.  After 
tea,  the  Rev.  N.  Robjohns,  minister  of  the 
place,  delivered  an  appropriate  address  on 
Sunday  school  work,  and  then  introduced 
Mr.  H.  Moore,  the  deputation  from  the 
Leicester  Sunday  School  Union,  who  read 
an  able  and  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Teacher's  Qualifications."  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  of 
Enderby,  and  was  well  sustained.  Several 
speakers  expressed  their  warm  approval 
of  the  plan  now  adopted  by  the  committee 
of  the  Leicestershire  Sunday  School  Union 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  of 
thus  inviting  the  teachers  from  a  num- 
ber of  contiguous  villages  to  a  friendly 
conference;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  such  meetings  not  only  pro- 
mote a  more  fraternal  spirit  in  the  several 
schools,  but  also  stimulate  the  teachers  to 
a  more  earnest,  intelligent,  and  loving 
consecration  to  their  work. 

ATTEBCLIFF8. 

The  Zion  Chapel  Magazine  Society  has 
been  established  six  years,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  agents,  principally 
teachers  from  the  Sabbath  school,  who  di- 
vide the  neighbourhood  into  districts,  and 
deliver  the  magazines  at  the  homes  of  the 
subscribers  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
These  agents  have  their  tea  meetings  oc- 
casionally for  mutual  encouragement  and 
business,  the  one  in  November  being  the 
annual  meeting  to  hear  the  secretary's  re- 
port, and  make  preparations  for  re-can- 
vassing the  districts  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  opening  new  ones.  One  of  these 
meetings  has  just  been  held,  and  from  the 
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encouraging  success  which  attended  the 
society's  operations  during  the  six  years  of 
its  existence,  the  agents  are  about  to  en- 
large its  sphere  of  usefulness  by  increasing 
the  number  of  agents  and  districts,  and 
they  are  receiving  from  the  members  of 
the  congregation  the  most  encouraging  as- 
surances  of  support  and  co-operation.  The 
society  may  therefore  become  an  extensive 
Literary  Mission,  and  prove  a  still  further 
blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  religiously.  The  Bev. 
J.  Calvert  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
Booth  the  secretary.  In  his  last  report  he 
says :  "  The  first  year  ended  with  the  sale 
of  ^300  magazines  by  seven  agents,  vary- 
ing in  price  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  shilling, 
and  the  last  year  upwards  of  12,000  by 
twenty-one  agents.  The  total  number  of 
magazines  sold  in  the  six  years  is  52,000, 
and  the  receipts  from  subscribers  upwards 
of  £360.  The  profits  of  the  society  have 
enabled  the  president  to  publish,  at  various 
periods,  a  number  of  two  and  four-page 
tracts  or  messengers  of  peace,  goodwill, 
and  counsel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Atter- 
cliffe,  to  the  extent  of  10,800,  and  500 
sermons  on  the  cholera;  altogether  up- 
wards of  64,000  publications  have  been 
issued.  Another  pleasing  feature  in  this 
report  is  that  the  receipts  have  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  maga- 
zines, showing  that  an  increasing  number 
of  a  higher  class  of  magazines  is  being 
taken  in  by  the  subscribers.  The  example 
thus  set  to  Sunday  school  teachers  seems 
a  most  excellent  mode,  not  only  of  supply- 
ing good  and  cheap  literature  for  all  classes, 
but  of  rooting  out  the  cheap  pernicious 
literature  which  is  being  sent  out  broadcast 
by  wicked  and  designing  men  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This 
has  been  accomplished  to  some  extent 
already  in  Attercliffe,  f  j  the  agents  report 
that  the  vendors  of  thes  trashy  publica- 
tions complain  that  the  magazine  society 
interferes  with  the  sale  of  their  periodicals, 

8HEBB5E8S. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Chapman,  of  the  Sunday 


School  Union  committee,  London,  visited 
Sheeroess  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
27th  and  28th  November,  with  the  pano- 
ramas, "Holy  Land"  and  "London  in 
the  Olden  Time."  Children  from  the 
various  schools  connected  with  the  union 
assembled  on  those  two  evenings  in  the 
Co-operative  Hall  to  witness  the  exhibi- 
tions. Mr.  Chapman  gave  a  descriptive 
lecture  on  each  occasion,  and.  several  well- 
known  and  favourite  hymns  were  sung  at 
the  opening  and  at  intervals  during  the 
lectures.  About  1,000  teachers  and  child- 
ren attended  the  two  exhibitions. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Chapman 
visited  five  of  the  schools,  and  expressed 
himself  gratified  with  the  result  of 
his  inspection.  Teachers  and  scholars  on 
their  part  will  long  remember  his  visit 
with  feelings  of  pleasure. 

This  union  has  just  introduced  a  system 
of  sol-fa  tuition  throughout  the  schools. 
A  very  active  and  enthusiastic  teacher  of 
that  system  of  singing,  jMr.  H.  C.  Finch, 
has  selected  a  few  friends  from  among 
those  in  his  singing  class  holding  the  in* 
termediate  certificate  of  proficiency,  one 
of  whom  has  been  appointed  to  each  of 
those  schools  that  have  adopted  the  plan, 
Mr.  Finch  taking  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  whole.  About  300  children 
are  now  under  instruction  gratuitously,  a 
charge  being  made  for  books  only.  Besides 
affording  healthful  recreation,  superseding 
some  of  the  pernicious  songs  of  the  day, 
and  improving  the  psalmody  of  our  schools, 
this  movement  has  already  acted  benefi- 
cially in  bringing  back  to  one  of  the 
schools- some  senior  scholars  who  had  been 
absent  for  many  months.  It  may  also 
have  some  influence  in  retaining  others; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  good  moral  influence 
may  be  the  result,  not  only  on  the  child- 
ren, but  also  upon  their  friends  and  homes. 

WOOLWICH. 

The  twentietia  annual  meeting  of  th* 
local  Sunday  School  union  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  8th  December,  at  Bee- 
tory  Place  chapel.    The  Bev.  W.  Wood* 
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took  the  chair.  The  report  read  by  the 
secretary  was  in  some  respects  rather  a 
discouraging  one.  There  had  been  a  de- 
crease of  scholars,  teachers,  and  church 
members.  Favourable  reports  were,  how- 
ever, presented  from  some  of  the  schools. 
The  chairman  offered  a  few  remarks  on 
the  report,  stating  that  he  thought  the 
decrease  in  numbers  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  scarcity  of  work,  and  conse- 


quent removal  of  some  families.  He  sug- 
gested two  or  three  things  so  as  to  secure 
a  .brighter  future,  and  then  called  upon, 
the  several  speakers  to  address  the  meet- 
ing— viz.,  the  Beve.  J.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pike* 
J.  Marshall,  J.  M.  Camp,  and  H.  Denby, 
the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  considerable 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceeding*. 


KB.  PHILIP 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  farewell  meeting  at  the  Sunday  School 
Union  on  28th  October,  to  take  leave  of 
this  gentleman  on  his  return  to  New  York. 
He  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Scotia,  on 
7th  November. 

That  our  readers  may  have  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Phillips's  labours  while 
in  this  country,  we  append  a  list  of  the 
places  at  which  he  gave  "Evenings  of 
Sacred  Song."  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
arranged  by  the  Committees  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries, 
or  Local  Unions : — In  London,— Hackney 
Wesleyan,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  New 
North  Road  Wesleyan,  Bethnal  Green 
Boad,  Jamaica  How,  Markham  Square, 
Regent's  Park,  Cross  Street,  Islington, 
"Walworth  Boad,  Bow  Baptist,  Acton, 
Norwood,  Lewisham  High  Boad,  Borough 
Boad,  and  Mildmay  Park  Chapels.  In 
the  country — at  Bed  Hill,  Barnet,  Bedford, 
Birmingham  (twice),  Manchester  (twice), 
Belfast,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield 
(twice),  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool. 
He  Bang  also  at.  the.  Crystal. Palace,  and 
on  a  Sunday  evening  at  a  service  for  work- 
ing people  at  Effingham  Theatre. 

We  furnish  our  readers  with  a  sketch 
of  his  history,  and  doubt  not  it  will  be 
acceptable. 

Philip  Phillips  was 'born  in  Western 
New  York,  Augue  1 13th,  1834.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  part  of 
tbe  United  States ;  here  he  brought  up  a 
large  family,  nine  of  whom  are  living  at 
the  present  time.  He  was  highly  blessed 
in  the  parents    who   watched  over  'his 


PHIJJ.IP8. 

opening  years,  and  it  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  him  when  the  angel  of  death  came  to 
call  his  pious  mother  home.  This  hap- 
pened when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age*. 
His  father's  circumstances  did  not  admit  of 
Philip's  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  and 
while  yet  young,  he  had  to  combine  with 
the  work  of  education,  labour  suitable  te- 
nia years  on  a  neighbouring  farm*  Work 
was  not  an  irksome  drudgery  to  him,  for 
very  early— certain  admirers  say  as  soon 
as  he  was  born—his  talent  for  music  began 
to  show  itself,,  and  his  daily  labour  was 
lightened  by  many  a  burst  of  song.  A 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  child  was,  how- 
ever, that  he  sang  nothing  but  hymns, 
and  that  he  found  sacred  tunes  sufficiently 
jubilant  to  express  ail  that  was  within 
him  of  joy  and  rapture.  He  often  led  the 
singing  in  school  and  church  while  quite 
a  tiny  lad.  When  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  and  a 
year  later  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  thirteen 
he  bound  himself  to  work  on  a  dairy  farm: 
until  he  was  twenty-one,  the  terms  being 
that,  on  the  termination  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  was  to  receive  a  hundred  dollars 
and  two  suits  of  clothes.  Meeting  with 
some  success  in  teaching  music  to  Sunday 
school  children,  he  gave  as  much  time  as 
he  could  command  to  the  study  of  music 
as  a  science.  His  friends  did  not  give 
him  much  encouragement  in  this  direction, 
thinking  it  a  poor  way  of  getting  a  living* 
He  was  not  to  be  daunted,  however,  and 
when  he  was  out  of  his  time  he  attended 
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the  Normal  Musical  Institute,  under  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  and  other  eminent  teachers. 
After  this  he  went  about  the  country 
holding  Sunday  school  music  conventions, 
giving  instruction  gratis,  but  selling  or- 
gans, melodions,  and  music  for  a  living. 
Several  of  his  melodies  were  his  own  com- 
position, and  an  enormous  number  have 
been  sold  since  he  commenced  his  singing 
pilgrimage.  Indeed,  all  his  compositions 
have  been  received  with  an  earnestness 
and  growing  admiration  without  pre- 
cedent in  pieces  of  their  class.  During 
the  present  year  a  single  American 
house  in  five  months  sold  66,000  co- 
pies of  his  "Singing  Pilgrim"  and 
"  Musical  Leaves."  Since  the  issue  of  the 
"Musical  Leaves,"  over  600,000  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  orders  have  been  received  for  more 
than  250,000  copies  of  the  "  Singing  Pil- 
grim." During  the  late  war  the  musical 
efforts  of  Mr.  Phillips  were  very  useful  in 
raising  money  for  the  Christian  Com- 
mission and  other  religious  societies,  and 
when  he  has  given  an  evening  for  a  bene- 
volent purpose,  sometimes  the  receipts 
have  amounted  to  £100  in  a  single 
night. 

The  following  incident,  taken  from  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  reveals  the 
moral  estimate  he  sets  upon  sacred  song. 
The  Rev.  W.  Baxter  writes:— "I  heard 
him  on  one  occasion,  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  by 
invitation  of  the  Ven.  Father  "Wright, 
then  chaplain  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  I 
preached  to  the  soldiers  under  his  charge. 
Whether  the  sermon  was  good  or  other- 
wise is  not  to  our  purpose,  but  the  singing 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  for  Philip 
Phillips  was  there.  After  the  services,  we 
accompanied  the  venerable  chaplain  to  the 
different  wards  to  see  those  whom  wounds 
and  disease  prevented  meeting  us.  We 
paused  at  the  bedside  of  one,  seemingly 
near  his  end,  and  found  him  aware  of  his 
condition,  and  prepared  for  his  great 
change.    "  Shall  I  sing  for  youP "  said 


brother  Phillips.  The  sick  man  grate- 
fully assented,  and  soon,  with  a  pathos 
which  only  such  a  scene  could  inspire,  he 
sang,  as  if  the  words  came  from  the  depths 
of  his  soul- 
Over  the  river  I'm  going, 

Beyond  where  the  pearly  gates  stand 
Over  the  cold  icy  billows, 
To  live  in  a  fair,  sunny  land. 

My  Father  has  built  me  a  mansion, 
And  filled  it  with  treasures  of  gold; 

Yes,  over  the  river  I'm  going, 
To  where  there  are  pleasures  untold. 

My  Saviour  is  there  to  receive  me, 
And  shield  me  from  suffering  and  cold  j 

Yes,  over  the  river  I'm  going, 
To  where  there  are  pleasures  untold. 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  singer, 
and  we,  who  stood  around  in  silence,  wept, 
and  the  poor  sufferer,  as  if  the  pearly  gates 
were  in  sight,  wept  tears  of  joy.  I  never 
heard  whether  he  recovered  or  not;  his 
case  was  then  deemed  a  hopeless  one;  but 
whether  he  is  yet  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  or  a 
redeemed  one  in  heaven,  I  feel  assured 
that  he  will  never  forget  the  sweet  voice 
that  in  the  Marine  Hospital  he  heard 
singing  *  Over  the  river  I'm  going.'  " 

Mr.  Phillips  is  an  ardent  promoter  of 
congregational  singing,  gives  much  of  his 
time  for  its  promotion  throughout  the 
country,  and  has  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The  New  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book ;  an  offering  of  praise  for  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church."  This  book  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  last  general  con- 
ference at  Chicago,  and  is  now  in  general 
use  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Philip 
Phillips  &  Co.,  37,  Union  square,  New 
York,  who  are  doing  a  large  trade  in 
publishing  and  selling  music.  His  part- 
ner, Mr.  William  Edsall,  is  also  an  earn- 
est Christian  worker,  having  been  the 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Brooklyn  for  the  last  four 
years. 
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SUPEBI1TTBHDEVTS'    ASSOCIATION. 


The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Super- 
intendents' and  Secretaries1  Association 
was  held  on  Nov.  27,  at  66,  Old  Bailey. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Saunders  was  called-  upon  to  preside. 

The  Chaishak  said  the  subject  of  the 
evening  was  about  to  be  opened  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Milton  Street  School,  con- 
nected with  the  Poultry  Chapel,  where 
considerably  over  a  thousand  working 
men  and  women  had  been  gathered  on 
week  nights. 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyd  read  a  paper  on 
the  question,  "  How  can  the  right  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  by  our  scholars  be 
effectually  promoted?"    In  his  opening 
remarks  Mr.  Boyd  explained  his  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  Sabbath  observance : — 
In  my  opinion  the  Sabbath  is  designed 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.    On  that 
day  we  should  cease  from  the  labours  in 
which  we  are  engaged  during  the  other 
six  days.    In  ceasing  from  those  labours 
we  are  not  to  waste  the  Sabbath  in  idle- 
ness, but  by  worship— communion  with 
God— seek  food  for  our  spiritual  nature, 
and  thus  be  benefited  ourselves,  and  by 
works  of  charity  strive  to  benefit  others. 
And  as  we  ourselves  cease  from  our  ordinary 
avocations,  so  we  should  be  careful  not'  to 
force  unnecessary  labour  upon  others." 
They  should  endeavour  to  promote  this 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  means  of 
precept  and  example.    He  pressed  upon 
them  the  desirability  of  considering  whether 
they  could  not  dispense  with  the  practice 
of  selling  Bibles,  hymn-books,  magazines, 
*c-j  to  the  children  on    Sundays.     He 
knew  all  that  had  been  urged  in  defence 
of  the  practice,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
children  to  make  nice  distinctions.    In 
some  schools   a   plan   was    worked   by 
which  the  magazines  were  taken  to  the 
homes  of  the   children   by    the   senior 
scholars,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher. 
In  schools  where  this  plan  could  not  be 
effectually  carried  out,  it  might  be  possible 


to  set  aside  an  evening  early  in  the  month 
or  say  every  Monday,  for  the  sale  of 
magazines.  To  make  the  evening  pleasant 
there  might  be  some  singing,  and  one  or 
two  cheerful  readings.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  operations  of  a  society  recently  es- 
tablished for  the  promotion  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day  among  the  young, 
called  "  The  Juvenile  Sunday  Band."  The 
parents'  consent  having  been  first  ob- 
tained, the  children  pledge  themselves 
that  by  Divine  assistance  they  will  abstain 
from  buying,  selling,  or  causing  unneces- 
sary labour  on  the  Lord's  day.  Mr 
Turner,  superintendent  of  St.  Paul's 
Clerkenwell,  had  said : — "  If  we  were 
to  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Sunday  Band,  we  could  not;  such  is 
the  hold  that  it  has  taken  both  of  pa- 
rents and  children."  A  friend  writing 
to  him,  said: — "I  can  give  you  some- 
thing like  twenty  cases  of  good  results 
from  it— where  parents  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  marketing  on  Sunday  have 
given  up  the  practice.  One  of  the 
fathers  used  to  carry  on  his  newspaper 
trade  on  Sunday,  and  you  would  see  him 
come  home  loaded  with  them.  Now  I 
have  kept  watch  for  him,  and  since  our 
Sunday  Band  was  started  and  his  children 
joined,  I  have  not  seen  a  newspaper  pass 
through  his  hands,  and  I  am  told  he  says 
he  is  not  the  loser  by  it.  Another  young 
man  who  has  given  up  Sunday  trading 
through  the  Children's  Sunday  Band  tells 
me  that  he  cannot  account  for  it,  but  upon 
his  word  he  had  done  more  trade  in  the 
week."  He  trusted  that  as  they  prized 
the  Sabbath  themselves,  they  might  be 
instrumental  in  producing  the  same  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  it  in  the  hearts  of 
others. 

Messrs.  Hadland,  May,  Leeson,  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  and  the  chairman  closed  with  a 
few  remarks  and  the  benediction. 
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COBTIBBHT  OF  BUBOPB. 


We  take  the  following  from  the  inte- 
resting report  of  Sot.  Jaulmes  Cook,  of  hie 
visit  to  the  Waldenaian  Valleys. 

On  my  departure  from  Lausanne  I  took 
a  great  many  of  our  Biblical  pictures  in 
order  to  give  to  the  poor  children  who 
assemble  in  crowds  to  beg  every  time  the 
coach  stops.  When  I  began  my  distri- 
bution, the  rushing  of  those  children 
against  our  conveyance  was  such  that  I 
could  not  give  properly  one  to  each.  They 
would  jump  up  to  catch  them  first,  to 
snatch  them  away  from  one  another,  and 
though  I  kept  repeating  that  I  had  enough 
for  every  one,  if  they  would  only  keep 
quiet,  I  could  not  succeed  in  keeping  them 
in  order.  Then  the  coachman  would  give  a 
few  strokes  of  his  whip  in  the  midst  of  the 
boys,  who  for  a  minute  would  draw  back, 
but  only  to  rush  forward  again  with  a  new 
vengeance.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off 
before  I  had  given  as  many  as  I  intended, 
for  I  feared  some  misfortune  might  happen, 
and  soon  the  coach  started  on  its  way;  but 
five  or  six  lads  came  running  after  us,  as 
far  as  a  mile,  to  get  some  for  themselves* 
and  I  could  but  give  them  each  a  few,  for 
they  had  surely  earned  them.  In  seeing 
this  throng  of  ragged  children,  I  thought 
how  happy  they  would  surely  be  to  be 
gathered  in  Sunday  schools,  and  how  much 
more  attentive  they  would  be  than  many  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  holy 
things. 

May  God  send  many  more  workers  in 
His  field! 

I  must  not  omit  to  relate  an  incident 
which  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times.  I 
remember  my  father-in-law  relating  that, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  going 
from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  he  was  stopped 
at  the  Custom-house  and  rather  gruffly 
spoken  to  when  a  Bible  was  found  in  his 
carpet  bag.  There  was  some  hesitation  to 
know  if  it  was  proper  to  let  him  keep  that 
book,  and  only  owing  to  his  quality  of  an 
Englishman  he  had  the  liberty  of  taking  it 
with  him.  Now,  there  is  a  very  wonderful 


change  in  this  matter,  as  what  I  am  about 
*o  relate  will  prove.  When  I  was  at 
Geneva,  I  found  that  my  portfolio,  in 
which  I  had  my  passport,  was  missing.  I 
was  afraid  it  had  been  stolen  from  me,  but 
I  had  no  time  to  inquire,  or  to  get  another; 
ao  I  quieted  myself  with  the  hope  that 
passports  being  no  more  in  fashion  it  would 
not  matter.  But  it  appears  something  had 
happened  to  put  the  custom  officers  on 
their  guard,  so  that,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  was  introduced  in  a  private  room,  and 
asked,  in  a  very  haughty  manner,  if  I  could 
not  show  anything  that  could  identify  my- 
self. I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  show,  and  I 
began  mechanically  to  draw  things  out  of 
my  pockets,  to  see  what  could  help  me 
The  first  was  a  parcel  of  our  pictures. 
The  officer  gave  out  his  hand,  saying, 
u  What  is  that,  please  ?  "  "  Biblical  pic- 
tures that  I  publish  at  Lausanne,  and 
that  I  intend  to  give  the  Sunday  school 
children  in  the  valleys."  At  once  the 
whole  manner  of  the  officer  changed,  and 
he  said,  courteously,  "  Are  you  a  Protest- 
ant minister  ?  "  "Yes,  sir."  "All  right," 
said  he,  opening  the  door  with  a  bow  to 
let  me  go  out.  He  then  gave  orders  that 
my  trunk  should  not  be  opened,  and  I  had 
no  more  trouble. 

At  Turin  I  visited  a  few  friends,  and 
especially  Mr.  Meille,  the  Waldensian 
minister;  then  I  started  for  Pignerol. 
Unfortunately  there  had  been  a  change  in 
the  hours  of  the  trains,  so  that,  much  to 
my  disappointment,  I  came  too  late  for  a 
meeting  which  had  been  convoked  for  my 
arrival  there,  and  another  which  was  to 
be  held  two  leagues  further  on  the  same 
afternoon.  On  the  Saturday  night  I 
arrived  at  Pommaret,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Martin's  valley,  and  where 
the  Moderateur  lives  at  present.  I  found 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  school 
there,  improvement  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
clever  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bivoire, 
the  college  director,  to  whom  Mr.  Lantaret 
has  left  the  management  of  the  Sunday 
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school.  Mr.  Bivoire  has  succeeded  in 
organizing  classes  with  teachers,  male  and 
female.  I  met  them  after  our  large  and 
numerous  children's  meeting,  where, 
though  very  wet  weather,  many  parents 
attended.  These  teachers,  though  young, 
will  do  very  well,  I 'hope,  for  they  look 
intelligent  and  devoted.  I  was  told  that, 
during  winter,  when  the  snow  is  so  high 
that  it  is  not  safe  tor  children  to  go  about, 
many  fathers  take  their  sons  on  their 
shoulders,  and  carry  them  to  the  school- 
houses,  sometimes  as  far  as  two  hours' 
distance.  Decidedly  the  Sunday  school 
has  become  very  popular  in  this  parish; 
many  things,  too  long  to  relate,  have 
proved  it  to  me.  They  say  that  the  general 
distribution  of  the  Messager  has  largely 
contributed  to  this  result,  for  the  parents 
are  still  more  wishful  than  their  children 
not  to  lose,  by  their  absence  from  sohool* 
their  weekly  paper.  A  new  school  has 
been  opened  in  an  annexe  of  the  same 
parish,  where  a  young  school  teacher  goes 
every  Sunday. 

On  the  same  day  1  went  about  two 
hours'  further  to  have  a  Sunday  school 
instead  of  the  ordinary  service,  the  adults 
attending  as  hearers.  In  this  parish  the 
schools  are  far  less  flourishing;  though, 
as  in  the  first  one,  they  say  they  do  their 
best;  that  is,  during  winter  the  school- 
masters in  each  retired  and  scattered 
hamlet  gets  the  children  of  his  day  school 
to  meet  also  on  the  Sunday];  they  repeat 
their  verses,  they  ask  them  to  answer  the 
questions  put  in  the  Messager,  and  give 
them  the  following  paper.  In  summer 
there  is  a  general  school  in  the  principal 
place,  but  not  more  than  about  twenty 
attend  regularly. 

On  the  morrow  the  weather/was  very 
wet,  and  I  had  to  walk  to  St.  Martin,  a 
village  almost  quite  Boznan  Catholic, 
where,  notwithstanding  a  great  opposition 
from  the  Bomish  clergy,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  a  Protestant  church. 
At  eight  o'clock  I  found  in  this  newly 
built  edifice  the  children  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding villages,    with   some   of    their 


1   parents.    Those  children  meet  in  two  dif- 
I   ferent  schools,  one  of  which  is  at  Maneille ; 
j   the  schoolmasters  who  superintend  them 
J   seem  to  be  pious  and  zealous.      A  father 
|   had  brought    to  the  meeting    his  three 
eldest  children,    and  when  I  left  he  in- 
sisted upon  coming  with  me  in  order  to 
carry  my  travelling-bag;  when  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  he  answered  that 
he  was  but  too  happy  to  be  able  to  do 
something  for  one  who  does  so  much  for 
his  children.      Then  he  went  on  saying 
how  thankful  and  happy  they  were  to  us 
for  the  Messager, 

As  we  came  near  his  house  he  begged 
me  to  enter,  and  then  he  offered  me  what 
his  very  poor  house  could  give,  with  so 
much  pleasure  that  it  was  delightful  to 
behold.  This  cottage  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  daily  called 
upon,  so  that  I  spent  there  a  few  refresh- 
ing minutes.  The  children  showed  me 
their  papers,  very  cleanly  taken  care  of, 
so  that  I  promised  to  send  them  the  few 
numbers  which  they  had  not  received, 
asked  where  the  mother  was,  and  the  father 
answered  she  had  gone  to  take  his  place 
in  a  work  which  he  had  to  do  for  the 
parish,  that  he  might  attend  the  meeting 
with  the  children.  He  insisted  again  on 
coming  further  with  me  to  carry  my  bag, 
and  I  accepted  most  willingly,  thinking 
that  I  might  easily  pay  his  time;  and  for 
me  it  was  a  real  relief.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  next  parish;  as  soon  as  we  were 
perceived  the  bell  began  to  ring,  and  the 
children  of  three  different  schools  (last 
year  there  was  but  one)  came  to  the  church 
with  their  teachers  and  some  of  their 
parents.  1  was  happy  to  find  a  great 
improvement  upon  my  last  visit;  the 
singing  was  much  better,  and  I  was  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  children  learned  their 
lessons  well,  and  looked  weekly  for  the 
answers  to  the  Biblical  questions. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  my  faithful 
companion  accompanied  me  to  the  next 
parish.  There  the  good  man  gave  me 
my  bag  and  took  his  leave.  I  tried  my 
utmost  to  mate  him  take  semethingr  for 
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his  children,  but  be  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

The  parsonage  of  E is  really  dull  j 

the  parson  is  an  old  bachelor,  very  well 
informed  and  pious.  1  pitied  him  when 
I  saw  him  living  thus  alone,  and  I  could 
not  but  admire  how,  without  external 
help,  he  was  zealous  and  active.  During 
the  whole  year  he  himself  superintends 
two  schools,  notwithstanding  his  preaching 
twice  every  Sunday.  One  of  these  schools 
is  held  at  an  hour  and  a  half  distance  from 
the  parsonage,  and  during  winter  the  roads 
are  anything  but  safe,  for  avalanches  are 
very  numerous  there.  He  says  that  it  is 
in  these  schools  that  he  finds  his  greatest 
encouragements;  and  if  I  can  judge  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  those  children 
arrived,  coming  from  a  long  distance  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  very 
wet  weather,  I  must  conclude  that  they 
like  their  school  and  their  school  teacher. 
This  brother  tells  me  he  does  not  get  married 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  one's 
duty  in  these  valleys,  where  one  may  be  in 
danger  night  and  day,  if  one  has  wife  and 
children  at  home.  I  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  a  devoted  wife  would  be  a  great  orna- 
ment for  his  parsonage,  and  would  much 
facilitate  God's  work  in  his  parish. 

On  the  same  day  I  went  on  to  the  furthest 
and  most  elevated  parish.  The  children 
there  spend  most  of  their  time  in  summer 
on  the  mountains  to  take  care  of  the  flocks. 
Nevertheless,  the  pastor  has  continued  his 
school  during  the  whole  summer;  he  takes 
the  children  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  every  Sunday  he  has  a  few  more. 
There  is  also  another  school  in  another 
place  in  the  parish,  thanks  to  a  zealous 
schoolmaster.  I  found  there  also  improve- 
ment in  every  way.  1  shall  never  forget 
seeing  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  the 
children,  girls  and  boys,  walking  up  to  the 
church  under  a  thick  rain  and  without 
umbrellas,  many  coming  from  more  than 
an  hour's  distance!  Many  adults  were 
also  present. 


I  After  two  days'  rest  (epent  at  Mr.  Lan- 
taret's,  in  the  middle  of  his  lovely  family), 
I  started  again  for  the  places  that  I  had 
not  yet  visited. 

First  I  went  to  Framol,  perched  up  on 
a  rock,  as  the  nest  of  an  eagle.  I  found 
there  also  a  real  improvement;  the  first 

,  and  central  schools  continues  well,  and 
two  others  have  been  opened  since  I  was 

i   here. 

I       Next  day  I  came  down  to  St.  G ; 

!  there  I  had  the  sorrow  to  ascertain  that 
the  Sunday  school  has  lost  a  great  deal. 
The  new  teacher  is  anything  rather  than 
pious;  he  calls  himself  of  the  liberal 
school. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  stormy 
when  I  left,  and  I  went  through  awful 

roads  to  P ,  a  very  large  parish,  at 

an  equal  distance  from  the  two  important 
valleys.  Here  the  nomination  of  a  new 
schoolmaster,  who  is  pious  and  full  of  zeal, 
has  done  a  great  good  to  the  Sunday  school. 
I  found  it  much  more  numerous ;  there  is 
a  better  discipline,  they  sing  better,  and, 
what  was  more  striking  still,  is  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  Bible  lessons  have 
been  thoroughly  done.  It  is  from  the 
church  of  this  parish,  which  is  very  high, 
that  during  the  persecutions  one  could 
easily  see  the  armed  bands  starting  from 
Pignerol  to  go  and  force  the  Waldensian 
valleys. 

Lucerne,  the  most  interesting  place  in 
these  valleys,  because  of  its  history,  was 
now  on  my  way.  On  the  first  Sunday  I 
went  to  Bobi  and  Villars.  In  the  first 
place  I  preached  first  to  600  or  600  people, 
and  immediately  after  I  had  a  meeting 
with  the  children,  who  were  a  great  deal 
more  numerous  than  I  had  ever  seen  them. 
In  summer  they  have  only  one  school  there, 
but  in  winter  they  have  four  others  besides, 
which  the  schoolmasters  superintend.  The 
most  intelligent  of  these  schoolmasters  told 
me  that  his  Sunday  school  had  quite  altered 
him,  and  the  pastor  told  me  it  wa*  a  real 
Let. 
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Ax  length  we  resume  the  examination  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  to 
ascertain  what  light  they  throw  on  the  Old  Testament.  Their  lessons 
it  will  be  found  convenient  to  classify  under  the  heads  of  religion, 
common  customs,  and  history. 

1.  From  Genesis  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  Canaan  and  of 
Egypt  were  not  at  first  idolaters.  In  Chaldea  the  family  of  Abraham 
"  served  other  gods ; "  *  and  Abraham  was  led  into  Canaan  that  he 
might  be  kept  free  from  that  abomination.  Wherever  he  went  "  he 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,"  unmolested  apparently  by  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  Sodomites  were  fearfully  immoral,  but  of  idolatry  there 
seems  to  have  been  among  them  no  trace.  The  kings  with  whom 
Abraham  was  united  reverenced  Melchizedek,  and  were  still  followers 
probably  of  the  religion  of  Noah — though  the  age  of  deterioration  had 
no  doubt  set  in.     Such  were,  at  this  time,  the  people  of  Canaan. 

The  Egyptians  were  part  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites,  and 
settled  in  their  country  about  the  same  time.  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham's 
day  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  patriarch,  and  contrasts  in  some 
respects  favourably  with  him.  To  Abimelech,  a  neighbouring  king, 
divine  announcements  were  made.f 

In  agreement  with  these  brief  hints,  ancient  history  tells  us  that  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  originally  monotheistic,  and  that  the  idolatries  of 
the  days  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses  had  grown  up  between  their  time  and 
the  visit  of  Abraham.  The  monuments  sustain  this  conclusion.  The 
pyramids — the  Stonehenges  of  Egyptian  history — are  all  free  from 
idolatrous  figures  and  inscriptions.  The  walls  and  obelisks  of  a  later 
period  are  covered  with  "  imagery ; "  the  pyramids  are  significantly 
plain.  The  date  of  their  erection  is  not  certain,  nor  is  their  purpose 
clear.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  visit  of  Abraham.  The 
fcces  of  these  pyramids,  it  may  be  added,  front  the  four  quarters  of  the 
compass ;  the  inclined  passages  by  which  they  are  entered  point  to  a 
constellation  which  contained  the  polar  star  forty  centuries  ago.  The 
striking  thing  is  that  they  were  not  built  for  idolatrous  purposes,  nor 
do  they  contain  any  traces  of  idolatrous  worship. 

Five  hundred  years  later  than  the  call  of  Abraham,  about  the  time 
"when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  %  Egypt  abounded  with 
idols.  Every  home  and  every  village  had  its  deity.  Instead  of  the 
eternal  now  of  the  olden  religious  creed,  there  was  a  god  for  every  day 

*  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  f  Gen.  «.  J  Gen.  xr.  16. 
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of  tho  week.*  The  elements  of  nature,  the  heroes  of  the  early  ages, 
the  Nile,  the  cow,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis — all  were  worshipped ;  evidence 
of  the  honours  paid  them  is  found  on  all  the  later  monuments.  It  is 
even  possible  to  learn  from  the  monuments  when  these  objects  of 
idolatry  were  first  set  up. 

It  was  to  rebuke  this  idolatry,  as  well  as  to  prove  his  divine  mission, 
that  Moses  wrought  his  miracles.  Each  plague  was  a  victory  over  an 
Egyptian  deity.  It  was  no  common  river,  bat  the  sacred  Nile  that  was 
turned  into  blood,  and  it  was  the  Hapi  Mai  (the  spirit  of  the  water)  he 
rebuked.  It  was  not  common  cattle  or  the  common  fish  that  died ; 
nor  was  it  the  common  light  that  was  quenched  in  darkness.  It  was 
the  sacred  ram  of  Ammon,  the  calf  of  On,  the  bull  Apis  of  Memphis, 
the  sun-god  Ha  (or  with  the  article  Phraf)  himself.  These  things 
would  have  been  calamities  anywhere.  In  "  the  land  of  Ham  "  they 
were  signs  and  wonders.  *  It  was  "  upon  their  gods  that  the  Lord  did 
execute  judgments."  % 

Many  of  the  religious  rites  which  are  painted  on  these  monuments 
— shaving  the  head  and  beard,  marking  the  body,  presenting  food  to  the 
dead,  planting  trees  round  the  altar — are  all  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Pentateuch. §  If  in  some  things  similar  forms  were  observed  in  the 
two  countries,  it  was  generally  with  new  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  ritual, 
and  as  relics  of  an  earlier  faith.  A  great  number  of  the  minuter  pre- 
cepts of  the  Pentateuch,  which  seem  now  unmeaning,  were  really 
intended  to  separate  the  chosen  people  the  more  definitely  from  their 
idolatrous  neighbours. 

2.  The  common  customs  of  Egypt  which  throw  light  on  Scripture 
are  very  numerous,  and  belong  to  all  departments  of  social  life.  The 
Nile  Was  the  chief  source  of  fruitfulness.  Hence,  in  Pharaoh's  dream, 
the  seven  fat  kine  and  the,  seven  lean  kine  all  came  up  out  of  the 
river,  abundance  and  famine  alike  depending  upon  its  stream.  || 
When  the  Nile  retires  within  its  bank  in  November  the  ground  is  at 
once  ready  for  the  seed.  The  soft  earth  receives  the  grain,  the  plough 
follows  the  sower,  scratches  the  surface,  and  turns  over  the  mould.  All 
through  the  winter,  however,  the  seed  has  to  be  watered  once  a  fort- 
night, and  through  the  summer  once  a  week.  This  process  is  Jboth 
laborious  and  costly ;  a  single  acre  requiring  as  much  as  a  hundred 
days'  work  of  watering.  Hence  the  description  of  Canaan, — it  needs  not 
"  to  be  watered  with  the  foot.  Moreover  it  is  a  land  which  the  Lord 
cares  for,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  it."  % 

"When  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  reapers  cut  off  the  ears  only,**  leaving  the 
stalks  in  the  ground.     These  stalks  were  afterwards  pulled  up  by  the 

*  Now  and  week  (uk)  are  both  found  in  the  Egyptian  language. 
f  Hence  Pharaoh,  son  of  the  sun. 

X  Numb,  xxxiii.  4.    The  reader  may  find  the  facts  explained  in  Bryant's  "Plagues 
of  Egypt." 
§  Lev.  xxi.  5 ;  xix.  28.    Deut.  xxrii.  14;  xvi.  21.  ||  Gen.  xli.  2, 3. 

%  Deut.  xi.  10—12.  **  Job  xxiv.  24. 
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brickmakftrs,  and  were  used  in  binding  together  the  sun-dried  clay 
bricks  which  were  used  in  building  walls  and  tombs.  It  was  a  couple 
of  months  before  the  harvest,  when  most  of  the  straw  of  the  preceding 
year  had  been  thus  gathered,  that  Pharaoh  forbade  his  servants  to 
allow  the  Israelites  any  straw  for  their  bricks.  They  had  to  go  over 
all  the  country  to  find  it ;  and  yet  the  tale  (the  number)  of  the  bricks 
was  not  diminished.  These  brickmakers  were  always  a  degraded  class, 
and  on  the  monuments  may  still  be  seen  the  rods  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  beaten* 

Egypt  was  very  rich  in  excellent  plants — leeks,  onions,  garlicrf< — 
and  in  fish.  The  destroying  of  the  fish  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  punishment  of  the  people  ;  %  and  the 
Israelites  long  remembered  "the  fish  they  had  eaten." §  Herodotus 
mentions  both  plants  and  fish  ;  Lake  Mceris  alone  yielding  fish  to  the 
value  of  a  silver  talent  a  day,  or  £70,000  a  year.  On  the  monnmente 
gardening  and  fishing  are  among  the  commonest  paintings. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  state  that  wine  was  not  used  in 
Egypt,  and  that  few  vines  grew  in  the  country.  The  history  of  Joseph, 
however,  seems  to  contradict  this  statement ;  ||  and  though  the  story 
there  told  is  only  a  dream,  it  is.the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  butler ;  and  the 
circumstances  are  expressly  said  to  be  real,  not  imaginary  (see  ver.  13.). 
So  in  the  Psalms  (lxxviii.  47 ;  cv.  33),  where  the  smiting  of  the  vines  of 
Egypt  is  part  of  the  plagues.  The  monuments  entirely  confirm  the 
Scripture  statements,  though  they  also  explain  the  language  of  the 
profane  historians.  The  vine,  and  the  process  of  wine-making,  are 
found  on  the  most  ancient  paintings ;  only  the  tree  was  evidently  culti- 
vated with  great  difficulty.  The  vine  arbours  are  all  enclosed.  The 
vines  are  carefully  watered,  and  are  attended  by  a  greater  number  of 
labourers  than  any  other  cultivated  fruit.  In  short,  wine  was  grown, 
but  it  was  a  costly  luxury.  Hence  the  spies  brought  clusters  from 
Canaan,  fearing'  that  their  reports  would  not  be  credited  by  those  who 
had  seen  only  the  vines  of  Egypt.  Hence  "a  vine  brought  out  of 
Egypt,"  and  planted  in  Canaan,^  ought  to  have  been  very  fruitful. 
Hence,  also,  in  later  prophecies  nothing  is  said  of  the  destruction 
of  the  vines  of  Egypt,  though  vines  are  expressly  named  in  prophecies 
against  Ohaldea  and  Syria.** 

Looking  at  the  Pentateuch  generally,  we  find  several  statements 
that  are  startling.  Bows  of  brass,  ft  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  even  in  the 
earliest  times,  gold  and  jewellery,  of  which  the  Egyptians  were  spoiled ; 
women  are  spoken  of  as  mixing  freely  in  society ;  fairness  is  regarded 
as  a  beauty;  the  men  shave  and  are  beardless;  burdens  are  carried 
neither  on  the  back  nor  on  the  side — the  common  Eastern  mode,  nor 
yet  on  the  shoulder,  but  on  the  head ;  guests  sit  on  chairs,  not  on  the 
ground,  and  the  people  are  divided  into  castes,  each  great  man  having 

•  Exod.  v.  6—14.  f  Numb.  xi.  4—6.  J  Exod.  vii.  18 ;  Psa.  cv. 

§  Numb.  xi.  6.        ||  Gen.  xl.  9—12.  %  Psa.  lxxx.  **  Isa.  xvi.  8 ;  xxxii.  12. 

ft"  Exod.  xxxi.  4;  xi.  2  j  xxxv.  27. 
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apparently  a  number  of  physicians  to  attend  him.*  None  of  these  state- 
ments would  have  been  true  of  Canaan ;  there  they  had  weapons  of  iron 
and  coarse  cloth ;  no  goldsmiths  were  known  till  a  later  age ;  the  women 
were  secluded  and  veiled ;  the  men  bearded ;  the  people  without  caste, 
and  physicians  nearly  unknown.  Of  Egypt  every  statement  is  true, 
and  proved  true  by  the  monuments.  In  the  British  Museum  it  is  the 
bow  of  brass  that  is  best  known ;  the  linen  of  Egypt  often  equals  and 
sometimes  surpasses  our  finest  cambric.  There  are  necklaces  of  gold 
and  cornelian  hardly  inferior  to  modern  workmanship;  and  on  the 
walls  of  Egypt  itself  all  the  manners  described  above  may  be  seen. 
Un- Oriental  they  are — but  they  are  Egyptian  to  the  life. 

A  single  incident  may  illustrate  our  case.  By  a  transition  common 
enough  in  Eastern  life,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  providence, 
Joseph  became  a  member  of  the  great  Egyptian  aristocracy.  On  his 
admission  among  them  he  was  clothed  with  a  white  ro&e,f  the  usual 
mode,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  of  naturalizing  foreigners.  The  white 
robe  was  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  monuments,  the  usual  robe  of 
state.  He  was  then  invested  with  the  golden  chain,  as  in  the  Theban 
sculptures  royal  officers  are  always  seen  to  bo  invested.  He  wears  the 
royal  ring,  such  as  is  still  found  in  the  ancient  sepulchres.  He  rides 
in  the  royal  chariot.  Before  him  ascends  the  Egyptian  shout "  Abrech," 
such  a  shout  as  may  still  be  heard  in  Cairo  when  any  great  personage 
drives  through  the  crowded  streets.  His  Hebrew  name  is  changed. 
He  becomes  son-in-law  of  the  high  priest  of  the  sun-god  of  On,  and  his 
seed  is  compared  not  to  the  stars  of  the  Chaldean  heaven,  nor  to  the  sand 
of  the  Syrian  shore,  but  to  the  countless  fish  of  the  Nile — "  a  multitude 
of  nations."  J  By  no  one  unfamiliar  with  Egypt  could  such  an  account 
have  been  given. 

These  are  but  specimens.  There  are  literally  scores  of  peculiar 
customs  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  connected  with  Egypt;  nor  is  there 
a  single  instance  of  contradiction  between  the  sacred  historian  and  the 
monuments. 

3.  On  the  history  of  Egypt  we  have  space  only  for  a  hint  or  two. 
First  of  all  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  monuments  themselves 
are  all  undated.  Often  a  monument  contains  only  a  name,  and  when 
it  records  the  facts  of  a  life  it  gives  no  information  that  can  of  itself 
fix  the  chronology.  When,  therefore,  Bunsen  and  the  German  Egypto- 
logists speak  of  thousands  of  years  as  the  time  fixed  by  the  monuments 
for  kings  of  Egypt,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  their  conclusions  as 
to  chronology  are  purely'conjectural.  Most  of  the  English  authorities, 
withChampollion  and  Kosellini  (the  French  and  Tuscan  Commissioners), 
have  adopted  conclusions  which  agree  substantially  with  the  chronology 
of  Scripture. 

The  earliest  date  certainly  ascertained  is  that  of  Shishak,  the  con- 
temporary of  Jeroboam.     He  took  Jerusalem  and  sacked  the  temple, 

*  Gen.  1.  2 ;  Bxod.  xxx.  25.  f  Gen.  xli.  42. 

J  Gen.  xlyiii.  19.     Heb.— See  Groves  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary. 
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carried  away  the  golden  shields  of  Solomon,  and  placed  them  on  the 
altars  of  the  cat-headed  goddess  of  Bubastis.  This  exploit,  which  took 
place  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  is  still  written  on  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.  By  the  help  of  Scripture  the  date  is  fixed  at 
972  b.c.  From  this  time  till  the  fall  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  six 
hundred  years  later,  the  history  and  the  dates  are  clear. 

The  difficulties  arise  first  during  the  five  hundred  years  which  pre- 
cede the  reign  of  Shishak — years  during  which  Scripture  says  not  a 
word  on  Egyptian  history ;  and  then  during  the  remaining  five  hundred 
years  which  take  us  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  There  were  dynas- 
ties at  Memphis  and  at  Thebes.  All  the  records  are  dateless ;  most  of 
them  brief  and  enigmatical.  Nearly  every  king  has  more  than  one 
name,  and  the  problem  is  to  decide  which  of  the  names  and  records 
most  nearly  answer  to  the  very  brief  Biblical  narrative  of  Pharaohs 
who  received  Abraham,  and  welcomed  Jacob,  and  knew  not  Joseph. 
Meanwhile  we  may  note  that  Champollion  has  demonstrated  that  no 
existing  monuments  are  of  earlier  date  than  twenty-two  centuries  before 
Christ.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  centuries  are  known ;  the  events  of 
the  first  twelve  involve  questions  both  curious  and  interesting ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  important. 
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(Contimied  from  p.  8.) 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  young  and  earnest  teacher 
was  to  be  brought  into  that  more  prominent  position  for  which  he  had 
been  unconsciously  preparing.  Indeed,  his  intelligence  and  business 
habits  had  already  marked  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  office.  The  Sunday  School  Union  was  steadily 
extending  its  operations  in  the  rapidly  growing  metropolis,  by  asso- 
ciating together  the  schools  which  everywhere  sprang  up.  Among 
others,  the  teachers  of  the  connected  schools  in  the  districts  of  Lambeth, 
Newington,  and  Camberwell,  had  felt  themselves  strong  enough/ as 
early  as  the  year  1818,  to  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  the  South 
Auxiliary  Union ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  to 
carry  the  wish  into  effect.  The  late  estimable  Thomas  Thompson  was 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  new  branch,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Watson  and  his 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  William  Bugby,  were  appointed  secretaries.  Fifty 
years  later,  Mr.  Watson  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  presiding  at  the  jubilee 
of  the  branch — now  developed  into  an  auxiliary  union,  of  meeting  a  few 
old  coadjutors,  and  of  receiving  from  younger  workers  the  expressions  of 
their  affectionate  esteem.  Mr.  Watson* s  local  secretaryship  was,  however, 
of  comparatively  short  duration,  being  soon  interrupted  by  a  circum- 
stance fraught  with  importance  to  the  Sunday  school  cause. 
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The  late  Mr.  Henry  Althans — whose  memory  is  deservedly  honoured 
for  his  lengthened  and  valuable  labours  in  the  cause  of  secular  and 
religious  education — having  resigned  his  office  as  minute  secretary  to 
the  Parent  Union  in  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Watson  was  invited  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  The  result  of  the  application  is  thus  recorded  in  his 
diary  : — "  April  25th. — I  have  been  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  London  Sunday  School  Union,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  decline  the  honour,  because  other  engagements  would 
prevent  my  filling  the  office  with  either  comfort  or  utility."  *  Tuesday, 
lEthMay. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Very  pleasant. 
The  Committee  have  been  unable  to  find  a  secretary,  and  I  have  under- 
taken the  office.     May  I  be  made  usefal,  and  kept  humble ! " 

Of  the  degree  in  which,  the  influence  of  the  young  secretary  contri- 
buted to  the  result,  it  may  be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate ;  but  certain 
ft  is  that  tb^e  years  1823-4  formed  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Union.  The  depository  had  outgrown  the  humble  premises  allotted 
to  it,  and  rooms  were  taken  at  19,  Paternoster  Bow,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  The  sales  of  'publications,  which  in  April,  1823, 
amounted  to  £1,744,  rose  in  the  succeeding  twelive  months  to  nearly 
£3,000. 

The  Union  had  now  attained  its  majority,  and  henceforth  took  a 
higher  position  among  religious  and  educational  institutions,  and 
exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  for  good  in  connection  with  Sunday 
school  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826  Mr.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  so  well  and 
honourably  known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Sunday  school  literature, 
tendered  his  resignation  of  office  as  secretary  of  the  Union.  Unwilling 
to  part  with  one  who  for  sixteen  years  had  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  society,  and  had  so  largely  contributed  to  its  progress  and 
prosperity,  the  Committee  begged  their  valued  colleague  to  continue  his 
services  as  foreign  secretary,  offering,  on  their  part,  to  relieve  him  of  the 
home  correspondence.  Mr.  Lloyd  assented,  and  the  home  department 
Was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  minute  secretary.  "With  that  conscien- 
tious fidelity  which  uniformly  characterized  him,  Mr.  Watson  at  once 
retired  from  office  in  the  Newington  branch,  feeling  that  his  increased 
duties  on  the  Parent  Committee  would  interfere  with  his  efficiency  as  local, 
secretary.  A  source  of  much  weakness  in  religious  institutions,  and 
not  in  these  alone,  would  be  removed,  if  those  who  hold  official  positions 
would  determine  that  their  continuance  in  an  office  should  never  outlast 
their  ability  to  perform  its  duties.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Watson  received  as  a  colleague  Mr.  Peter  Jackson, 
with  whom  he  laboured  without  interruption  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  to  the  administrative  ability  of  the 
one,  and  the  business  knowledge  and  persevering  energy  of  the  other, 
the  Sunday  School  Union  is  indebted,  m  a  very  large  measure,  for  its 
present  high  position  and  extensive  influence. 

Mr.  Watson's  efforts  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  routine  of  official 
duties,  important  and  responsible  as   these   had  become.     His  diary 
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affords  many  graphic  and  interesting  views  of  the  work  he  performed 
in  the  promotion  of  Sunday  school  interests  in  different  parts  of  the 
'country.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  for  example,  we  find  him  undertaking, 
in  company  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Joseph  Maitland,  a  mission  tour  in 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  They  visited  in  succession  Senren- 
oaks,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Bye  and  Winchelse*,  Ashford,  Dover,  Margate 
and  Eamsgate,  Sittingboume,  Maidstone,  and  many  other  places  of 
less  note,  seeking  to  afford  counsel,  help,  and  encouragement  to  their 
fellow-labourers  by  bringing  under  their  notice  the  various  aids  and 
appliances  provided  by  the  Parent  Union,  and  especially  by  urging  the 
value  and  importance  of  local  associations  for  mutual  stimulus  and 
assistance. 

From  their  carefully  prepared  and  somewhat  elaborate  report  we 
gather  that  the  deputation  were  favourably  received,  and  in  most  cases 
cordially  welcomed,  by  their  provincial  friends;  and  while  observing,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  many  defects  of  organisation,  an,d  here 
and  there  a  lack  of  zeal  and  energy  within  the  schools,  with  occasional 
instances  of  ignorance  or  bigotry  outside  them,  they  expressed  them- 
selves much  cheered  with  what  they  had  witnessed,  and  more  deeply 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  value  and  importance  of  Sunday  school 
agency.  "  At  the  village  of  Newendeu>"  says  the  report,  "  we  eon- 
versed  with,  some  children  whose  ignquanee  was  deplorably  great*  for 
they  knew  not  who  was  the  first  man,  nor  anything  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Saviour.  They  said,  however,  that  they  should  be  very  happy  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  subjects,  and  wished  they  could  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  Sabbath  school  instruction."  Doubtless  such  cases  were 
then  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  at  the  present  time; 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years*  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  remains 
many  a  rural  waste  in  our  own  land,  hitheuto  unreclaimed  by  Christian 
enterprise. 

The  noble  contest  of  earnest  zeal  with  educational  disadvantages, 
which  was  then  maintained  by  humble  Sunday  school  workers  in  rural 
districts,  receives  frequent  illustration  in  Mr.  W.'s  diary.  One  school, 
near  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  is  mentioned  as  having  owed  both  its  exist- 
ence and  its  efficiency  to  a  worthy  Methodist,  who,  desirous  of  improving 
himself  and  benefiting  others,  entered  a  Sunday  school  and  offered  to 
teach  the  "  alphabet  class,"  without  knowing  his  letters !  He  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  these  important  symbols  by  hearing  some  of  the  elder 
children  mention  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  he  repeated  after 
them.  He  thus  rose  from  class  to  class  until  able  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  eventually  became  the  founder  of  the  school  above  alluded  to.  This 
good  man  seems  to  have  adopted,  at  least  in  principle,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  well-known  counsel  to  a  brother  undergraduate,  and 
to  have  regarded  a  "  pupil"  as  much  better  than  a  "  coach." 

The  report  concludes  by  suggesting  whether  the  Committee  may  not 
"  think  it  desirable  on  a  future  occasion  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  " 
with  other  local  associations, "  by  means  of  a  similar  deputation."  The 
hint  was  not  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  two  friends  were  deputed,  in  the 
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following  year,  to  a  similar  duty  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire.  Thus  was  originated  a  department  of  the  society's 
efforts  from  which  substantial  advantages  to  Sunday  school  organization* 
and  practical  Christian  union  have  since  resulted. 

Reports  of  subsequent  deputations  to  the  provinces  appeared  in  the 
"  Occasional  Papers  "  published  by  the  Union,  previously  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  more  comprehensive  official  organ. 

To  pursue  in  detail  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Watson,  would  be  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  institution  to  which  he  devoted  ungrudgingly 
and  unremittingly  the  ardour  and  energy  of  youth,  and  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  riper  years.  His  own  literary  labours,  and  especially 
the  volume  which  he  regarded  as  his  final  legacy  to  the  Union,  have 
rendered  this  unnecessary.  But  no  one  would  be  able  to  form  from  his 
own  writings  a  due  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  he  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  steady  progress  and  growing  prosperity  which  it  was 
his  delight  to  witness,  and  which  he  has  so  unostentatiously  recorded. 
His  private  notes  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  constancy  of  the  demands 
made  by  London  schools  and  auxiliaries  upon  the  time  and  talents  of 
the  young  secretary,  and  not  less  to  the  conscientious  fidelity  with 
which  such  requirements  were  met.  Abstracts  of  speeches  and 
addresses  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  his  diary;  and  are,  withont 
exaggeration,  models  of  accurate  statement,  lucid  arrangement,  and 
cogent  application.  One  does  not  wonder  at  finding  a  brief  intimation 
to  the  effect  that,  on  visiting  Maidstone  in  the  year  1832,  the  writer 
was  told  that  a  former  address  was  still  remembered  with  pleasure,  and 
that  one  school  had  received  an  accession  of  efficient  teachers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appeals  which  they  had  heard  from  his  lips. 

The  early  Committee  meetings,  held  at  7.30  a.m.,  at  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Union  was  formerly,  as  it  still  is,  conducted, 
were  attended  by  Mr.  "Watson  with  characteristic  regularity  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  during  most  of  which  he  resided  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  City.  A  gentleman,  who  was  for  a  time  associated  with  Mr.  W., 
first  as  one  of  his  scholars,  and  afterwards  as  assistant  teacher,  recently 
remarked,  that  even  as  a  lad  he  was  led  to  notice  and  to  admire  the 
steady  punctuality  with  which  the  Union  Secretary  used  to  make  his 
appearance,  week  by  week,  en  route,  from  his  residence  at  Camberwell 
to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Paternoster  Row. 

Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Sunday  school  literature. 
Beside  the  aid  constantly  rendered  by  him  as  a  member  of  Committee 
in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  publications  of  the  Union,  he 
also  occasionally  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher's  Magazine,  which  had  been  started  by  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  in  the  year  1813.  The  Child's  Own  Booh — the  pioneer  of  our 
halfpenny  magazines  for  the  young — found  in  him  an  able  and  willing 
supporter;  and  the  initials  "  W.  H.  W."  together  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  Union  Committee,  are  among  our  own  earliest  recol- 
lections in  juvenile  literature. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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With  the  advent  of  the  new  ministry  we  may  expect  some  educational 
reforms.  There  may  be  some  delay,  caused  by  the  discussions  which 
must  result  from  the  great  issue  raised  by  the  elections;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  pledged  himself  to  give  a  prominent  place  to  education 
in  all  its  branches,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  has  taken  office  only  on  the  condition  of  some 
comprehensive  measures.  The  universities,  the  endowed  schools,  the 
national  schools,  are  all  named  as  subjects  for  early  consideration. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Lowe,  before  joining  the  Cabinet,  was  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  on  the  Report  of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission, 
in  which  he  takes  ground  more  strongly  opposed  to  their  recommenda- 
tions than  the  facts  seem  always  to  justify.  So  decisive  are  the  views 
which  he  expresses  that  he  has  been  censured  for  committing  himself 
to  a  course  which  may  place  him  in  embarrassing  opposition  to  his 
colleagues.  The  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  prevent  anything  from 
being  done  by  Government  to  assist  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes.  It  declares,  in  substance,  that  all  endowments,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  have  never  been  anything  but  encumbrances  to 
education ;  that  there  is  an  inherent  vice  in  them  which  makes  their 
reform  impossible;  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to 
destroy  them,  or  hand  them  over  to  elementary  education.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  middle  classes,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  may  fairly  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  commercial  principles  of  supply  and  demand.  He  urges 
that  the  parents  are  "  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  its  full  value ;"  and 
that  it  is  kept  back  chiefly  by  those  "  disastrous  "  endowments,  which 
have  "  bribed  "  the  parents  "  to  prefer  themselves  to  their  children."  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Lowe  admits  that  endowments  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  providing  buildings  and  libraries.  The  enormous 
abuses  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  necessitate  some 
immediate  changes ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lowe's  criticisms 
will  be  allowed  their  due  weight.  But  they  do  not  embody  the  whole 
truth,  they  are  too  sweeping  in  their  scope,  and  too  partial  in  their 
application.  There  are  many  middle-class  families  with  whom  it  is  as 
much  a  difficulty  to  provide  a  fitting  education  for  their  sons  as  it  is 
with  the  lower  class.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  their  greater  culture  and  different  relationships  ;  the  family  may 
be  orphaned,  or  crippled  in  its  resources,  and  yet  may  naturally  de- 
sire for  its  members  the  advantages  it  has  learned  to  appreciate ;  and 
for  such  cases  there  is  at  present  but  scant  provision  in  our  unendowed 
schools.  The  middle-class  has  a  right  to  demand  cheap  schools  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  good,  and  the  avenues  must  be  cleared,  so  that  all 
classes  alike  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  advancement. 
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A  conference  of  teachers  and  other  persons  interested  in  middle-class 
education  was  held  last  month  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  consider  these 
same  recommendations  of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission.  The  Rev. 
W.  Haig  Brown,  the  head -master  of  the  Charter -House,  presided. 
Several  resolutions  were  carried,  the  chief  of  which  had  reference  to 
the  registration  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  expediency  of  enforcing 
Special  and  professional  examinations  for  them.  It  was  also  suggested, 
and  the  meeting  was  unanimously  in  its  favour,  that  a  general  scholastic 
council  should  be  instituted,  such  council  to  consist  of  the  following 
.persons : — 

*  Six  persons  of  practical  expemenee  in  .eduontkm,  nonuDAted  by  her  Majesty,  with 
the  advice  of  .the  Brivy  Council,  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  following  universities— Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrew's  collectively,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  collectively,  Dublin,  and  the 
Queen's  University,  Ireland;  one  representative  of  each  of  the  following  chartered 
bodies,  empowered  to  grant  diplomas  or  certificates  to  persons  engaged  or  desirous  to 
be  engaged  in  the  scholastic  profession — the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland ;  seven  representatives  of  registered  persons  chosen  by  them  from 
4feek  own  body,  viz.,  three  for  England,  two  €or  (Scotland,  and  two  for  Ireland." 

Dr.  Hodgson  proposed  tke  last  resolution,  widen  expressed  con- 
ourrence  in  the  view  of  the  Commission,  "  That  in  any  re-adjustment 
of  educational  endowments  the  exclusion  of  girls  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  inexpedient  and  unjust,"  and  moreover  endorsed  the 
proposal  "  to  establish  a  new  college,  designed  to  hold,  in  relation  to 
girls*  schools  and  home  teaching,  a  position  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  the  universities  towards  the  public  schools  for  boys." 


"This  question  of  female  education  is  rapidly  taking  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  college  here,  followed  the  example  of  the 
thiiversity  of  London,  in  proposing  subjects  of  examination,  by  which 
young  women  may  obtain  certificates.  Since  1850,  when  a  convention 
••f  women  in  Ohio  resolved  that  the  admission  of  their  sex  "  to  every 
•university,  medical,  legal,  or  theological  institution  "  should  be  a  main 
object  of  their  endeavours,  great  advances  have  been  made.  It  is  now 
recalled  that  "a  century  ago  ladies  held  chairs  of  literature,  and  even  of 
•mathematical  and  national  science,  in  the  Italian  universities,  and  that 
a  mathematical  treatise  by  the  celebrated  Signora  Agnesi,  was  deemed 
'not  unworthy  of  translation  by  a  Cambridge  professor."  The  last 
Cambridge  local  examination  for  girls  affords  some  evidenco  of  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction.  The  girls  were  examined  in 
eixteen  centres ;  and  there  were  401  candidates  against  232  entered 
tfee  previous  year.  The  proportion  of  senior  girls  to  junior  was  two  to 
three,  while  the  proportion  of  senior  boys  to  junior  has  been  found  to 
.be  less  than  three  to  sixteen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  condemnation  passed  on 
the  ordinary  education  of  girls  by  the  recent  Commission.  They  corn- 
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plain  of  the  want  of  thoroughness  and  foundation,  of  the  want  of  system, 
of  slovenliness  and  showy  superficiality. 

"  The  purely  intellectual  education  of  girls  is  scarcely  attempted,"  they  say,  "  and 
when  attempted,  it  is  a  complete  failure."  "  Music  and  singing  are  considered  more 
important  than  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  history,  or  any  general  cultivation  .of  the 
mind."  "  Instrumental  music  is  supposed  to  be  the  leading  subject  of  instruction  for 
women,  except  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life." 

A  contemporary,  recalling  a  remark  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  on  the 
refining  influence  of  music — "  The  more  piano  the  less  bear,"  suggests 
that,  had  music  been  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  female  educa- 
tion in  America,  he  would  probably  have  said,  "  The  more  piano  the 
more  goose."  Mrs.  Fawcett,  commenting  on  the  evidence  of  the  report, 
points  out  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  how  the  difficulty  is  increased  by 
the  apathy  of  parents  and  the  indisposition  of  teachers  to  submit  their 
schools  to  examination.  For  the  latter  feeling  there  may  be  some  show 
of  reason,  for  it  is  not  in  human  nature  readily  to  lay  bare  its  weak- 
nesses ;  but  for  the  former  there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse.  Let  parents 
really  bestir  themselves  to  secure  an  intelligent  training  for  their  child- 
ren, and  there  will  soon  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  efficient 
schools.  The  Daily  News  quotes  Professor  Levi's  statistics,  which 
show  "  that  fifteen  in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  population  of  England 
are  directly  occupied  in  the  promotion  of  science ;  that  £4  in  every 
£10,000  of  the  national  income,  charged  to  income  tax,  goes  to  the  same 
object ;  that  the  number  of  members  of  each  of  our  learned  societies 
has  increased  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  ratio  of  172  per  cent. ;" 
and  then  asks  "  how  much  of  this  wonderful  growth  of  knowledge  is 
represented  in  the  teaching  of  English  girls." 


We  recently  referred  to  the  new  dangers  which  beset  religious  edu- 
cation in  districts  where  ritualism  is  rife.  As  additional  evidence,  we 
have  now  to  state  that  a  "Manual  of  Confession  for  Children"  has 
been  lately  published  by  "a  Priest  of  the  English  Church."  Children 
are  here  taught  that  confession  is  "  the  accusing  ourselves  of  our  sins 
before  a  duly  qualified  priest,  in  order  to  receive  absolution."  They 
are  instructed  to  kneel  humbly  before  the  priest,  and  say,  "  Father, 
give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned ; "  and  they  are  warned  that 
not  a  single  sin  must  be  concealed,  since  ■"  it  is  to  God  himself,  in  the 
person  of  the  priest,  to  whom  confession  is  made ; "  then  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  best  satisfaction  that  can  be  given  is  "  humbly  to  do  the 
penance"  which  the  confessor  may  appoint.  In  this  way,  the  primary 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  obscured,  and  a  system  of  priestcraft  is  intro- 
duced to  cramp  the  mind,  and  keep  the  soul  in  ignorance. 


The  Cornell  University,  which  was  opened  at  Ithara  last  autumn, 
has  made  a  successful  commencement,  but  is  not  yet  sufficiently  near 
completion  to  receive  all  the  students  who— some  from  >this  side  of  the 
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Atlantic — are  anxious  to  secure  its  advantages, 
warns 'young  Englishmen  not  yet  to  go  out. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 


Our  colonies  are  outstripping  uh  in  educational  zeal.  The  Tasmaniaii 
Parliament,  for  example,  has  lately  passed  an  Education  Bill,  by  which 
the  attendance  of  children  whose  parents  live  in  certain  specified  locali- 
ties is  rendered  compulsory,  and  many  who  in  theory  object  to  com- 
pulsion appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  In  other  parts  of  Australia, 
a  cry  has  been  raised  for  the  establishment  of  "  common  schools"  on 
the  American  model. 


THE  AFTERNOON  LESSONS  FOR  1869. 


The  Secretary.  I  am  requested,  sir,  by 
the  members  of  this  Conference  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  sug- 
gestive letter  on  the  morning  lessons 
for  this  year,  and  to  offer  you  their 
warmest  thanks  for  your  very  useful 
recommendations^  I  hope  our  friends 
will  show  their  appreciation  of  this 
further  proof  of  your  interest  in  then- 
work,  by  a  regular  attendance  at  these 
monthly  conferences,  and  by  each  con- 
tributing his  share  to  the  sum  total  of 
profit. 

The  President.  I  am  much  obliged 
for  your  kindly  expressed  acknowledg- 
ments, and  sincerely  trust  that  your 
wishes  for  the  future  of  our  meetings 
will  be  realized.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
some  new  faces  here  to-night,  they  will 
always  be  very  welcome,  and  if  any 
should  be  unable  to  attend  regularly, 
let  it  be  understood  that  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  them  whenever 
they  can  make  it  convenient  to  drop 
in.  And  now  to  business :  we  cannot  do 
better^  than  consider  the  afternoon 
lessons  in  a  general  conversation. 

H.  H.  One  characteristic  of  our  les- 
sons for  last  year — the  Parables  and 
Miracles — we  shall  greatly  miss,  they 
seem  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  Sunday 


school  work,  remunerative  alike  to 
teacher  and  scholar  ;  let  us  hope  they 
have  not  been  lost  upon  either,  but 
that  they  have  prepared  our  minds  for 
a  reverent  study  of  those  solemn  scenes 
and  words  which  mark  the  close  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  and  which  the  be- 
loved apostle  seemed  to  have  been 
specially  moved  to  record,  judging 
from  the  four  exquisite  lessons  we  have 
already  had  in  that  gospel.  Our  object 
to-night  must  be  outlinish  rather  than 
exhaustive,  and  therefore  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  we  follow  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  idea  of  our  president's 
letter  on  the  morning  lessons,  and 
make  some  recommendations  on  the 
best  methods  of  treating  these  sub- 
jects, the  best  books  to  get  and  the 
best  way  of  using  them. 

A.  0.  S.  I  quite  thought  you  were 
going  to  say,  "  the  best  way  of  getting 
them, "  for  that  will  have  to  be  attended 
to  before  we  can  use  them.  I  confess 
I  was  a  little  disheartened  at  the  off- 
hand take-for-granted  way  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  eight  or  ten 
books  which  I  expect  would  cost  as 
many  pounds  to  purchase.  I  don't 
know  what  some  of  us  would  do  if  we 
had  to  wait  till  we  could  possess  them. 
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I  seldom  see  anything  beyond  the 
humbler  publications  of  the  Sunday' 
School  UnioD,  and  should  like  to  in- 
quire if  the  information  contained  in 
such  works  is  as  reliable  as  the  more 
expensive  and  less  accessible  books. 

The  President.  Our  friend  has  asked 
a  very  important  question,  and  al- 
though it  is  one  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for,  I  will,  at  the  risk  of  detain- 
ing you  from  our  subject  for  a  minute, 
attempt  briefly  to  answer  it ;  the  various 
publications  of  the  Union  (and  I  do 
not  confine  myself  to  magazine  litera- 
ture) are  prepared  by  thoroughly  re- 
liable men,  whose  conscientious  regard 
for  accuracy  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  their  large  acquaintance  with  the 
real  wants  of  Sunday  school  teachers ; 
nothing  is  spared  to  make  them  as 
full  and  as  attractive  as  can  be  desired, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  every 
work  of  repute  on  Biblical  subjects  is 
placed  under  contribution  for  some  of 
its  facts  or  teaching,  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  helpful  to  teachers, — the  well 
digested  results  of  much  careful  study 
and  research  is  thus  given  from  month 
to  month,  and  no  finer  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  the  soundness  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  teaching  and  illustrations 
thus  scattered  abroad,  than  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance 
of  any  statement  or  deduction  being 
challenged,  or  if  challenged  being  found 
incorrect 

F.  S.  Leaving  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  that  matter  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  is  it  not  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  Bible,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  one,  is  so  little 
known  as  containing  a  continuous  his- 
tory. Many  people  evidently  read  the 
Bible,  not  as  the  records  of  a  nation's 
life,  but  only  as  the  proclamation  of  a 
religion.  I  fear  there  are  not  a  few 
Sunday  School  teachers  who  seek  for 


that  in  it  which  is  of  immediate  prac- 
tical value  to  themselves,  but  do  not 
sufficiently  regard  it  as  a  connected 
narrative.  I  am  anxious  that  as  far  as 
possible  we  should  confine  ourselves  to- 
night to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
will  occupy  us  in  the  afternoons  through 
upwards  of  six  months  of  the  year. 

C.  M.  Just  one  recommendation  be- 
fore passing  on  to  that ;  do  not  let  us 
forget  those  admirably  written  books 
by  Dr.  Hanna,  on  the  "Last  Day  of 
our  Lord's  Passion,"  and  on  the  "  Forty 
Days  after  the  Resurrection."  I  feel 
convinced  that  we  shall  need  little  else 
if  we  study  these  well,  while  without 
them  we  shall  fail  to  derive  many  of 
the  finest  lessons  these  subjects  were 
meant  to  convey. 

C.  R.  I  was  a  good  deal  impressed 
with  some  remarks  made  on  last  year's 
lessons  on  the  continuity  of  purpose 
and  progressiveness  of  teaching  in  the 
Bible,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  subject  had  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  learned  leisure  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  whose  little  work  on  the 
"Continuity  of  Scripture "  some  of 
you  may  have  seen ;  and  just  as  we 
formerly  remarked  that  the  earlier 
records  of  the  New  Testament  are 
linked  on  to  the  Old  Testament,  estab- 
lishing a  law  of  progression  and  de- 
velopment, so  in  like  manner  does  the 
book  of  the  Acts,  at  its  opening,  attach 
itself  to  the  preceding  record,  throwing 
back  our  thoughts  on  "the  former 
treatise  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both 
to  do  and  teach,"  and  then  passes 
rapidly  in  review  the  last  circumstances 
which  connect  the  apostles  with  their 
Lord,  as  the  instruments  which  He 
had  chosen  and  prepared  for  the  work 
which  He  had  yet  to  do.  So  that  the 
founding  of  the  church  is  presented 
as  one  continuous  work,  begun  by  the 
Lord  in  person,  and  perfected  by  the 
c3 
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3*01  e  Lord,  through  the  ministry  of 
men.  Whereas  the  former  '  treatise 
'  delivered  was  not  all  that  Jesus  did 
and  taught,  but  all  that  Jesus  began 
both  to  do  and  teach  until  the  day 
when  He  was  taken  up.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  record  of 
that  which  Jesus  continued  to  do  and 
teach  after  the  day  in  which  He  was 
taken  up. 

T.  M.  We  shall  find  that  the  autho- 
rity is  continued,  though  the  method 
is  changed,  and  that  the  doctrinal 
writings  of  the  apostles  are  prefaced 
•  by  the  book  of  Acts,  some  account  of 
that  which  was  done  being  given  as  an 
introduction  to  the  record  of  that 
which  was  taught.  On  critical  occa- 
sions, and  at  each  onward  step,  the 
hand  of  the  Master  is  made  distinctly 
visible,  and  our  Saviour,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  history  was  seen 
to  pass  into  the  heavens,  continues  to 
appear  in  person  on  the  scene. 

S.  E.  In  our  readings  in  the  Acts  I 
think  we  cannot  do  better  than  keep 
in  mind  four  simple  yet  comprehensive 
divisions  of  the  subject,  which  are 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Scoughton  in  the 
Congregational  Lecture  for  1855 : — 
1.  The  sphere  Christianity  was  to 
occupy.  2.  The  merging  of  Judaism 
in  the  gospel.  3.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  4.  The  institution 
of  Churches. 

W.  D.  I  quite  approve  of  your  divi- 
sion, or  rather  Stough ton's,  but  will 
our  scholars  understand  it  sufficiently, 
do  you  think  ? 

S.  E.  I  do  not  suppose  they  will, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  adopt  it  as  a  principle  of  division, 
or  indeed  anything  else  that  will  in- 
crease our  own  interest  in  it  as  teach- 
ers. We  are  supposed  to  go  very  much 
deeper  into  the  lessons  than  is  neces- 
ary  for  our  immediate  purpose  in  the 


class ;  the  more  we  know  and  under- 
stand of  it  the  better  we  shall  be  able 
to  adapt  it  to  their  capacities  and 
requirements. 

F.  S.  The  first  two  views  you  quoted 
will  prepare  the  way  for  the  last  two, 
and  throughout  we  shall  be  occupied 
with  the  history  of  inspired  men,  their 
thoughts  and  acts,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  their  knowledge  and  its  appli- 
cations. I  anticipate  much  pleasure 
and  profit  from  our  lessons  in  this 
deeply  interesting  book.  When  we 
are  wearied  and  discouraged  by  long 
familiarity  with  a  sophisticated  age 
and  a  divided  church,  how  reviving 
should  it  be  to  us,  and  how  comforting, 
to  study  the  records  of  a  period  when 
our  Lord's  footsteps  still  marked  the 
earth,  and  when  the  eyes  of  His  people 
could  still  sometimes  see  Him  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

C.  M.  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  in  his 
valuable  little  work  on  the  Acts,  well 
describes  its  purport  in  these  suggestive 
lines  :— "The  book  of  the  Acte  of  the 
Apostles  does  not  profess  to  be  a  com- 
plete church  history,  even  within  the 
limits  of  time  to  which  it  is  confined. 
It  partakes  in  this  respect  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Holy  Scripture  everywhere  ; 
the  gospels  do  not  give  a  full  history 
of  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  Chi iat 
(John  xxi.  25).  A  sample  is  given : 
enough  for  use,  not  enough  for  curi- 
osity ;  enough  to  guide  our  steps,  not 
enough  to  relieve  us  of  a  thirst  for 
more.  It  gives  us  here  and  there  a 
minute  description,  but  again  in  otlu-r 
parts  whole  years  are  omitted,  or 
lightly  passed  over,  as  though  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  object  of  ail  Scrip- 
ture is  instruction,  not  information." 

H.  H.  With  the  permission  of  A.  G.  S. , 
I  should  like  to  recommend  Cony  bear  e 
and  Howson's  inimitable  woik,  "  The 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;"  it  will 
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serve  to  bring  before  us  in  a  manner 
as  picturesque  and  vivid  as  Stanley's 
"Jewish  Church"  all  the  incidents 
and  teachings  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Failing  this,  we  shall  find  a  very  able 
digest  of  useful  material  in  that  de- 
servedly popular  book,  the  "Footsteps 
of  St.  Paul ;"  while  for  emendations, 
valuable  notes,  and  citations  from  the 
Fathers,  Hackett's  "Commentary," 
edited  by  our  friend,  the  Rev. 
S.  6.  Green,  B.  A.,  and  published  in  a 
very  cheap  form  in  theBunyan  Library, 
should  by  all  means  be  consulted. 

8.  E.  Another  capital  work  might 
be  mentioned,  Baumgarten's  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts."  If  we  do 
justice  to  books  of  this  kind,  reading 
by  way  of  recreation  Alford's  "How 
to  Study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,' 
referring  now  and  then  to  Paley's 
"Horse  Paulinas  et  Apostolicae,"  and 
such  special  books  as  James  Smith's 
"Shipwreck of  St.  Paul,"  Dr.  Spenee's 
"Life  of  Peter,"  Stanley's  "Sermons 
and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,"  we 
shall  find  ourselves  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  most 
advanced  scholars,  while  the  profit  to 


ourselves  frtm  the  discipline  will  be 
incalculable. 

The  President.  Friends,  our  time  is 
gone.  As  to  the  lessons*  fof  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  year,  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  Dr.  Trench's  "Notes  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches ;"  and 
failing  all  the  other  items  in  the  rather 
expensive  bill  of  fare  which  has  been 
laid  before  you,  call  for  "Barnes" — 
always  in  stock, — and  look  out  from 
month  to  month  for  the  useful  glean- 
ings, &c,  in  the  magazines ;  and  do 
not  forget  the  reply  of  a  celebrated 
painter  to  an  impertinent  fellow  who 
once  asked,  "Pray,  what  do  you  mix 
your  colours  with?"  "With  brains, 
sir." 

The  Secretary.  The  subject  for  con- 
sideration at  our  next  meeting  will 
be ' '  Conferences,"  With  special  reference 
to  some  of  the  mistakes  made  on  Good 
Fridays. 

The  President.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  if  any  one  finds  a  difficulty 
in  any  of  the  lessons  for  the  year,  and 
would  like  to  write  me  a  line  on  the 
matter,  addressed  to  56,  Old  Bailey,  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  reply  by  post. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

BY  PHILIP  PHILLIPS,  ESQ. 

Music  has  a  very  important  place  in  Sabbath  School  instruction,  and  to  the 
faithful  worker  these  questions  often  arise,  What  kind  of  songs  should  be 
sung,  and  what  should  be  our  object  in  singing  them  ? 

First  of  all,  we  answer,  they  should  be  full  of  Gospel  truth,  containing  lessons 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  and  tending  to  elevate  those  who  use  them.  Sunday 
school  music  should  sing  the  gospel  into  the  children.  The  power  of  song,  so 
beneficently  bestowed  by  the  Creator,  if  properly  cultivated  and  rightly  directed, 
will  be  blest  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  We  may  thus  as  effectually  sing  the 
Christian  graces  into  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones,  as  teach  them  by  spoken 
words  only ;  nay,  even  more  effectually,  for  here  we  have  words  clothed  with  the 
power  of  music. 

If  our  songs  are  all  full  of  Bible  truths,  and  we  all— not  a  part— sing  them  with 
the  spirit  and  the  understanding  also,  this  part  of  tl\p  Sunday  School  service  will 
prove  a  great  means  of  grace,  helping  us  to  grow  in  the  divine  likeness,  and 
making  us  joyful  in  the  Lord.     Let  me  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  : —    i 
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1.  Never  sing  for  pastime  or  recreation  in  Sabbath  school.  "We  have  no  time 
for  this ;  besides,  we  have  a  higher  and  holier  mission  for  our  songs. 

2.  Sing  while  yon  sing,  and  do  nothing  else.  Books,  papers,  lessons,  should  all 
be  laid  aside.  Superintendent,  teachers,  and  scholars  should  all  engage  heartily 
in  the  exercise. 

3.  The  teacher  of  the  singing  should  know,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  school,  so  that  the  songs  may  be  selected  with  reference  to  it  If 
faith  is  lacking,  he  should  sing  about  faith.  If  energy  and  life  are  needed,  he 
should  sing  some  lively,  soul-stirring  song  that  will  wake  up  and  enliven  all. 
Every  right  song  has  a  mission  more  than  to  jingle  sweetly,  and  if  we  use  it  in 
the  right  place,  and  in  the  right  spirit  sing  it,  it  will  become  a  power  with  God, 
and  be  a  means  of  winning  souls  to  Christ.  The  good  effects  of  a  sermon  or 
speech  are  often  neutralized  because  followed  by  some  unsuitable  hymn.  Then, 
brother  leader,  bring  your  song  out  with  power  in  the  right  place,  and  it  will  do 
its  work  with  effect. 

4.  Every  Sabbath  school  should  have  its  regular  weekly  singing  meeting,  so 
as  to  improve  in  the  divine  art  Thus,  too,  it  will  learn  new  pieces,  so  as  to  have 
a  fine  and  large  variety  for  all  occasions. 

5.  In  introducing  a  new  hymn,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sentiment  and 
movement  be  fully  understood,  so  that  all  may  see  its  points,  and  feel  an  in- 
terest in  it.  If  the  above  suggestions  are  heeded,  and  we  all  sing  unto  God  in 
our  hearts,  the  great  object  and  design  of  our  Sunday  School  music  will  be 
accomplished. 

REST. 

"  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you  :  and  ye  shall  be 
comforted."— Isa.  lxvi.  13. 

Lord,  a  little  tired  child 

Comes  to  Thee  this  day  for  rest ! 
Take  it— fold  it  in  Thine  arms,— 
Soothe  its  head  upon  Thy  breast. 

Through  a  night  of  wind  and  storm, 

By  a  dark  and  lonely  sea, 
Beaten  back  by  breakers  strong, 

Has  its  pathway  seemed  to  be. 

Weary,  breathless,  battered,  bruised, — 

Lo  !  it  leans  on  Thee  for  rest ; 
Take  it— fold  it  in  Thine  arms, — 

Soothe  its  head  upon  Thy  breast. 

Whisper  as  it  sleepeth  there, 

Tenderest,  sweetest  lullabies ; 
Till  it  smiles  as  infants  do, 

Dreaming  of  the  happy  skies. 

Then,  dear  Lord,  thus  comforted, — 

Bested  with  Thy  perfect  rest, — 
It  shall  sing  to  weary  hearts 


What  it  learned  upon  Thy  breast. 
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The  Fall  of  Peter. 

For  this  lesson  it  is  most  important  that  the  teacher  should  study  minutely,  side 
by  side,  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  the  three  warnings,  and  of  the  three 
denials.  Those  who  have  not  Minipriss,  or  some  other  Harmony,  will  do  well 
to  write  out  the  following  passages  themselves  in  parallel  columns,  so  that  they 
may  more  clearly  understand  the  course  of  events. 

John  xiii.  36-38.        Luke  xxii.  31-34.       j  }££  ^2K?'        | 

i  Moff  w~;   kq  (  Matt-  xxvi-  69—75. 

S  ^v  ^^nf  )  Mark  xiv.  66-72. 

j  Mark  xiv.  54  J  Luke  ^  66__62i 

(  Luke  xxii.  54,  55.  (  John  xyiii  17_27# 

If  asked  to  name  the  boldest  and  most  courageous  of  the  apostles  we  should 
certainly  say  Peter — he  was  leader  among  his  brethren,  always  the  first  to  speak 
and  to  act,  and  his  love  to  his  Master  was  warm  and  sincere.  (Refer  to  his 
walking  on  the  water,  Matt.  xiv.  28 ;  his  confession  of  Christ,  Matt  xvi.  16 ; 
John  vi.  68,  &c.)  JSTo  doubt  Peter  was  hasty  and  given  to  speaking  rashly  some- 
times (Matt.  xvi.  22 ;  Luke  ix.  33),  but  surely  he  was  no  coward.  He  is  just 
the  last  one  we  should  have  expected  to  see  giving  way  in  the  time  of  trial  and 
denying  his  Lord. 

Peter  did  not  fall  into  this  sin  all  at  once.  If  you  want  to  catch  a  bird  you 
don't  show  him  the  trap,  but  entice  him  in  by  degrees.  So  people  are  caught  in 
the  devil's  trap — they  don't  see  where  they  are  going  to  till  it  is  too  late.  Satan 
was  far  too  cunning  to  begin  by  tempting  Peter  to  curse  and  swear,  yet  at  last 
it  came  to  that,  but  several  steps  in  sin  came  first.  The  murderer  who  before 
his  execution  confessed  that  his  first  crime  was  stealing  pence  from  his  mother 
when  he  was  a  boy,  would  have  started  back  aghast  if  a  suggestion  to  commit 
murder  had  been  made  to  him  then.  But  a  small  sin  is  like  a  small  spark — there 
is  no  knowing  what  a  blaze  it  may  cause.  A  little  leak  will  let  in  water  enough 
to  sink  a  great  ship.     Take  care  of  the  little  sins  ! 

Peter  was  very  confident,  he  protested  "vehemently,"  in  spite  of  what  Jesus 
had  plainly  told  him.  The  shallow  brook  makes  more  noise  than  the  wide  and 
deep  river;  and  it  turned  out  that  it  was  in  his  own  strength  he  was  trusting. 
This  was  his  first  fault.  Children  often  resolve  to  "be  good,"  forgetting  that 
only  Jesus  can  help  them  to  be  so. 

One  false  step  leads  to  another, — Peter  did  not  watch  and  pray  as  Jesus  charged 
him  to  (Mark  xiv.  37).  Bid  he  need  no  watching  ?  Happy  for  him  that  Jesus 
had  prayed  "that  his  faith  fail  not."  Was  that  prayer  answered?  Yes,  for 
though  Peter  fell,  he  was  not  lost  entirely.  So  it  was  when  he  tried  to  walk  on 
the  water  ;  he  would  have  perished  had  not  the  Saviour  caught  his  hand.  Now 
he  is  sinking  fast  in  sin,  he  has  lost  his  hold  of  Christ,  he  is  in  dreadful  danger, 
and  yet  he  is  safe,  for  Christ  still  has  hold  of  him. 
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The  next  step  brings  him  into  bad  company.  John  sees  Peter  at  the  door  of 
the  high  priest's  palace  and  gets  the  portress  to  let  him  in.  He  finds  himself  in 
the  open  court  of  the  palace  (it  was  "without"  and  "beneath")  upon  which  the 
windows  of  the  council-chamber  where  Jesus  was  under  examination  seem  to  have 
looked.  It  is  full  of  servants  of  the  high  priest,  who  are  standing  round  the 
fire,  for  it  is  a  cold  night.  There  are  many  strange  faces,  much  confusion  ;  the 
men  who  have  been  out  to  capture  Jesus  are  relating  the  adventure,  and  are 
mocking  and  deriding  him.  How  shall  Peter  behave  in  this  strange  company  ? 
Stand  by  and  pretend  to  be  one  of  them  ? 

In  the  world  we  are  often  thrown  amongst  ungodly  companions.  Shall  we 
confess  Christ  boldly,  or  stand  aloof  and  practically  deny  Him  ? 

A  Christian  lad  of  fifteen  (who  had  never  read  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ") 
went  to  a  boarding  school  where  private  prayer  was  not  in  fashion.  To  avoid 
persecution  he  took  to  saying  his  prayers  in  bed  when  the  rest  were  asleep. 
This  was  surrendering  the  outposts  to  the  enemy.  It  was  followed  by  other  com- 
pliances, and  in  the  end  it  led  to  several  years'  alienation  from  God. 

Sin  is  like  a  ball  rolling  downhill,  which  comes  slowly  at  first,  but  faster  and 
faster  as  it  gets  nearer  the  bottom.  No  wonder  Peter  is  wretched — no  wonder  he 
goes  into  the  porch  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  he  has  set  off  on  his  downward  course, 
and  he  can't  stop  himself.  Next  time,  when  another  maid  recognises  him  as 
having  been  with  Jesus,  he  denies  with  an  oath  ;  and  then  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  several  who  are  standing  round,  finding  from  his  countrified  talk  that  he 
is  a  Galilean,  accuse  him  again,  he  loses  his  temper  altogether,  and  begins  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  "  I  know  not  the  man." 

The  curses  had  hardly  died  off  Peter's  lips  when  the  cock  crew  a  second  time. 
It  crew  the  first  time  when  he  was  in  the  porch,  and  he  scarcely  noticed  it,  but 
now  he  is  startled.  All  at  once  the  evening's  conversation  flashes  across  hi* 
mind,  and  he  remembers  the  words  of  Jesus.  Involuntarily  he  looks  up  to  the 
open  window  of  the  council-chamber.  There  stands  the  meek  and  suffering 
Saviour,  for  His  tormentors  have  just  been  mocking  and  smiting  and  buffeting 
Him.  "And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,"  and  the  look  seemed  to 
say,  "  Dost  thou  not  know  Me  ? "  That  look  went  straight  to  Peter's  heart,  and 
he  was  broken  down  in  a  moment.  The  strong  man  went  out  and  wept  like  a 
little  child,  or  rather,  he  wept  as  only  such  a  man  could  weep— he  wept  bitterly, 
and  "when  he  thought  thereon,"  again  and  again  he  wept.  Long  years  after- 
wards, when  that  scene  came  back  to  his  mind,  the  bitter  tears  would  flow.  Tra- 
dition says  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  could  never  hear  a  cock  crow  without 
weeping. 

Trace  back  the  several  steps  in  Peter's  downward  course,  showing  how  each 
resulted  from  the  one  before.  Show  that  while  the  treachery  of  Judas  was  deli- 
berately planned,  Peter  was  taken  by  surprise.  Each  repented,  but  how  different 
was  their  repentance !  Nothing  so  efficacious  for  the  restoration  of  a  back- 
slider as  glance  at  Jesus  suffering.  A  look  of  love  from  the  Saviour  will  melt  the 
hardest  heart.     "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate." 

T.  B.  Bishop. 
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The  Saviouk  in  Gethsemane. 

Matt.  xxvi.  36—46  ;  Luke  xxii.  39 — 46. 

I.  The  Facts.— 1.  Twelve  men  go  down  into  the  valley  of  Kidron— ver.  36. 
2.  They  cross  the  brook  and  enter  the  garden — John  xviii.  1.  3.  Eight  remain 
near  the  entrance^  ver.  36.  4.  Four  of  them  go  beyond.  Who  are  they  ? — v*r. 
37.  5.  One  goes  still  farther  than  the  three.  Who  is  He  ?  How  far  does  He 
go  ?— ver.  39  ;  Luke  xxii.  41.  6.  The  suffering  Saviour  and  sleeping  disciple. 
7.  The  augel  helper — Luke  xxii.  43.  8.  Terms  and  facts  expressive  of  Christ's 
sorrow,  a.  "Pray  that  ye  enter  not," &c. — Luke  xxii.  40.  This  was  spoken  to 
the  eleven  at  the  outset.  His  grief  had  commenced.  To  Him  it  was  temptation. 
He  would  fain  Bave  His  disciples  from  a  similar  sorrow,  b.  *  *  Began  to  be  sorrow- 
ful"—ver.  37.  c.  "Sore  amazed  " — Mark  xiv.  33.  d.  "  Very  heavy  " — ver.  37. 
e.  "Exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death" — ver.  38.  The  word  {perilupos) means 
"girt  around  with  sorrow-"  /.  The  expression  recorded  in  Luke  xii.  50  bolongs 
to  this  hour  in  Gethsemane.  g.  "  Watch  with  Me  " — ver.  38.  As  if  one  watch- 
ful eye  would  mitigate  His  grief,  h.  "  He  kneeled  down  "—Luke  xxii.  41,  "fell 
ou  the  ground  "—Mark  xiv.  35,  "fell  on  His  face  "—Matt.  xxvi.  39.  t.  Read  the 
words  of  His  prayer— ver.  39,  42,  44  ;  Mark  xiv.  35—37  ;  Luke  xxii.  42,  44. 
"What  was  this  cup  ?  Poison  was  often  administered  to  criminals  in  a  cup.  So 
Socrates  died  by  drinking  a  cup  of  hemlock.  The  suffering  of  death  was  the  cup 
Jesus  tasted — see  Heb.  ii.  9.  Some  say  that  Jesus  feared  He  might  die  then  and 
there,  in  Gethsemane,  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  die  on  the  cross  in  order 
to  redeem  the  world,  He  prayed  that  He  might  not  die  until  that  time.  j. 
"Agony,  .  .  .  prayed  more  earnestly,  .  .  .  sweat,  .  .  .  great  drops 
(literally  clots)  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground" — Luke  xxi.  44.  "Pers- 
piration rolled  from  His  brow  to  the  ground,  mingled  with  blood  (exuded  from « 
the  swollen  veins)." — Dr.  Strong.  "Not  fell  like,  but  was  like  drops  of  blood.; 
i. «.,  coloured  with  blood." — Alford.  * '  Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science- 
by  the  term  diapedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times." — Dr.  Smith, 

II.  The  Doctrines. — 1.  Christ's  sorrow  in  Gethsemane,  not  on  account  of  sin 
of  His  own — 1  Pet.  ii.  22.  2.  It  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  His  personal, 
fear  of  death.  Even  men  can  overcome  that.  Jesus  was  not  a  coward — Luke, 
xii.  4.  3.  Some  clue  to  His  suffering  will  be  found  in  considering  His  super- 
natural character  and  relations.  The  agony  was  of  the  nature  of  temptation — 
see  John  xiv.  30  and  xii.  31;  Luke  xxii.  53.  5.  It  was  somehow  caused  by  our 
sin,  and  His  purpose  to  deliver  us  from  sin  and  its  terrible  consequences— lia*. 
liii.  4  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  iv.  15  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  6.  How  could  Jesus, 
being  divine,  suffer  ?  A  mystery  i  We  can  know  little  about  so  deep  and  high 
a  subject.    Yet  He  was  divine— John  i.  1.    And  He  did  suffer — Matt,  xxvi,  38  * 

III.  ThbApplication.— 1.  Brave  soldier— Peter— Matt,  xxvii.  33, 35.  2.  Onguard 
—asleep — ver.  40.  How  little  we  know  ourselves  !  3.  Prayerless,  sleeping  dis- 
ciples—ver.  40,  43.  In  peril,  for  lack  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  they  fly— ver. 
56.  4.  Christ  prayed,  watched,  agonized,  conquered.  He  conquered  Judaa  and 
the  "  great  multitude "  who  came  to  take  Him.  He  conquered  Pilate,  Herod, 
the  guilty  Peter,  the  whole  temple  system,  the  cross,  the  grave.  5.  Much  prayer 
does  not  release  from  conflict  and  sorrow,  but  it  gives  strength  and  victory v 
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Jesus,  from  prayer  in  Jerusalem  to  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  yet  He  suffered.  Then 
let  us  pray  for  power  to  conquer,  not  for  release  from  pain.  6.  Let  us  give  all  we 
are  to  Jesus.  7.  Submit  like  Him  to  God's  will.  8.  Who  would  like  to  have 
been  the  angel  who  strengthened  Him  ?  Then  read,  thoughtfully,  Matt,  xxv.34 — 36. 
IV.  Illustrations. — Gethsemane  means  "  oil-press."  Here  indeed  was  pressed 
out  the  oil  of  salvation.  .  .  .  Contrast  between  Tabor  and  Gethsemane.  He  went 
to  both  to  pray.  .  .  .  "  Sleeping  for  sorrow  " — Luke  xxii.  45.  The  exhausted 
child  drops  from  his  crying  into  a  sobbing  slumber.  Like  children,  and  not  like 
men,  the  disciples  too  easily  slept.  .  .  .  "  Pray  that  ye  enter  not,"  Ac. — Luke 
xxii.  40.  A  wounded  soldier,  lying  in  his  blood,  was  waited  on  by  his  son,  also 
a  soldier.  In  his  agony  the  dying  man  said,  "  Oh,  my  son,  pray  that  you  may 
never  come  to  this."  .  .  .  "We  cannot  measure  Christ's  grief.  We  cannot 
see  life  and  eternity,  man  and  law,  as  He  saw  them.  A  five  'years^old  child,  by 
the  coffin  of  his  baby  brother,  said  to  his  sorrowing  mother,  "Don't  cry,  mamma; 
don't  cry."  Ah  !  what  can  the  five  years  old  prattler  know  of  his  mother's 
thoughts  and  feelings  ?  .  .  .  "  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,"  &c— John 
xiv.  30.  "  Once  He  came  to  see  if  there  was  in  me  the  gold  of  integrity.  Now 
He  comes  to  see  if  there  be  any  dross  whatsoever  in  me.  But  lo  !  He  '  hath 
nothing  in  me.'  No  element  that  belongs  to  Him ;  no  faint-heartedneas,  no  fear, 
no  fault." 


Forgiveness. 

Scripture  Lesson  for  Children  of  Eight  to  Ten  Years. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Davis. 

Show  Picture  of  Joseph  in  the  Pit. 

Call  attention  of  children  to  the  different  parts,  as  the  cold,  dark  pit,  the  poor 
boy  in  it,  shut  out  from  the  sunlight,  and  raising  his  tearful  eyes  towards  heaven, 
the  men  above  the  pit  quietly  eating  their  dinner.  Give  names  and  supply 
information  until  children  see  the  cruelty  of  Joseph's  brothers  towards  him. 
How  do  the  children  suppose  Joseph  will  treat  these  brothers  when  he  becomes  a 
great  man,  and  is  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck,  and 
the  king's  own  gold  ring  upon  his  finger,  as  we  will  see  he  does  become  by  looking 
at  this  picture  (showing  the  picture  of  Joseph  upon  a  throne),  and  the  brothers 
come  to  him,  poor,  hungry  men  ?  How  would  they  treat  brothers  who  had  treated 
them  so  unkindly  ? 

We  will  see  what  Joseph  did.  (Show  picture  of  Joseph  embracing  his  brothers. 
Tell  children  what  Joseph  did  for  them.)  How  did  Joseph  treat  his  brothers ! 
(Kindly.)  Yes,  kindly,  when  they  had  treated  him  unkindly.  Now,  because 
Joseph  treated  his  brothers  kindly,  and  just  as  if  they  had  not  treated  him  un- 
kindly,  we  say  of  Joseph,  he  forgave  his  brothers.  What  did  Joseph  do  toward 
his  cruel  brothers  t    (Write  upon  the  board,  "  Joseph  forgave  his  cruel  brothers.") 

Now,  children,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  One  who  once  lived  upon  the  earth, 
who  was  better  even  than  Joseph ;  who  never  did  any  wrong,  who  always  went 
about  doing  good,  was  kind  to  every  one.  When  sick  people  were  brought  to 
Him,  He  healed  them  ;  when  blind  people  came,  He  gave  them  sight ;  and  when 
little  children  were  brought  to  Him,  He  laid  His  hands  on  them  and  blessed  them. 
Can  any  child  tell  who  this  great  and  good  Being  was  t    Yes,  it  was  Jesus,  the 
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Son  of  God.  You  have  heard  how  wicked  men  took  this  blessed  Jesus,  who 
never  did  them  any  hurt,  and  put  upon  His  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  then  nailed 
His  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross,  even  then  spit  upon  Him,  and  let  Him  hang  there 
to  die.  How  did  Jesus  feel  toward  His  murderers  when  He  prayed  God  to  for- 
give them  ?  (Kindly.)  I  will  tell  you  what  He  said ;  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  Then  what  did  Jesus  do  toward  His  enemies  ? 
Jesus  forgave  His  enemies.  (Write  upon  the  board.)  If  Jesus  forgave  these 
wicked  men,  will  He  not  forgive  us  if  we  ask  Him  ?  that  is,  if  we  are  truly  sorry 
for  our  sins. 

Have  any  of  these  children  brothers  who  ever  treated  them  as  Joseph's  brothers 
treated  him  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  sometimes  our  little  brothers  or  playmates  treat 
us  unkindly.  How  should  we  act  toward  them  ?  (Forgive  them. )  Yes,  the  Bible 
tells  us  to  be  "forgiving  one  to  another  "  (write  upon  the  board),  as  who  forgives 
us?  (God.)  (Then  write  upon  the  board,  "Even  as  God  for  ChrisCs  sake  hath 
forgiven  you.")  If  we  are  good  and  kind  and  forgiving,  what  will  God  do  for  us  ? 
(Forgive  us.)  Yes,  the  Bible  says,  "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven."  (Write 
upon  the  board.) 

How  did  Joseph's  brothers  feel  when  he  forgave  them  ?  (Happy.)  How  do  we 
feel  when  others  forgive  us  for  wrong-doing  ?  (Happy.)  How  when  we  feel  that 
God  has  forgiven  our  sins  ?  Yes,  very  happy.  The  Bible  tells  us,  "  Blessed  are 
they  whose  iniquities  [means  sins]  are  forgiven."  (Write  upon  the  board,  and 
as  a  summary  review  alL  ) 

How  many  of  these  children  each  morning  and  night  repeat  the  nrayer  com- 
mencing with  "Our  Father"?  What  prayer  is  that?  Why  is  it  called  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ?  In  that  prayer  do  we  not  ask  to  be  forgiven  ?  But  how  ?  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."  Then  if  we  forgive  not  others,  can  we  ask 
God  every  night  to  forgive  us  ?    You  will  see  what  we  should  do  then. 

Children  then  read  the  matter  as  it  appears  upon  the  board,  thus :  "Joseph 
forgave  his  cruel  brothers."  "Jesus  forgave  His  enemies."  "Forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us."  "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall 
be  forgiven."     "  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven." 

This  is  then  erased,  and  children  repeat  from  memory. 


(^Leaning*  far  ran  (&fa&z. 

Eably  Piety. — Eccles.  xii. 

"  The  firstborn  of  thy  thoughts  are  God's." — Francis  Quarks. 
"The  first  breath  of  morn  is  sweeter  than  the  last  breath  of  evening.     The 
earliest  snowdrop  is  lovelier  than   the  latest  rose.      As  the  firstfruits  of  the 
ground,  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  offered  up  to  the  Lord  in  the  olden 
time,  so  offer  up  to  Him  your  youthful  affections  and  your  youthful  service. 
The  first,  the  first !— oh,  nought  like  it 

Our  after  years  can  bring, 
For  summer  hath  no  flower  so  sweet 
As  those  of  early  spring." —  G.  Mogridge. 
"  More  die  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  their  years  than  live  till  the  autumn 
or  the  winter  of  them."-  —Owen  Feltham. 
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"  Live  as  long  as  yon  may,  the  first  twenty  years  form  the  greater  part  of  your 
life  :  they  appear  so  when  they  are  passing  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  so  when  we 
look  back  on  them  ;  and  they  take  up  more  room  in  the  memory  than  all  the 
years  that  succeed  them.  Take  good  care<  of  the  first  twenty  years,  and  you 
may  hope  that  the  last  twenty  will  take  good  care  of  you." — Christian  World.. 


Christ's  Prayer  for  His  Disciples.— John  xvii. 

"  The  prayers  of  good  men  reveal  their  strongest  and  most  earnest  desires,  and 
this  prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  His  supreme 
desire  to  glorify  God,  and  to  secure  the  personal  holiness  and  eternal  happiness 
of  His  disciples. 

"This  chapter  contains  a  prayer  more  interesting,  more  sublime,  more  won- 
derful than  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  uttered  in  the  present  world ;  and  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  that  intercession  which  the  divine  Advocate 
makes  for  His  followers  '  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens/  " — 
Dwight. 

Melanothon  says  of  this  prayer,  "No  more  touching  voice,  or  more  worthy, 
holy,  or  fruitful,  was  ever  heard  in  heaven  or  earth."  Luther  remarks  that, 
"plain  arid  artless  as  is  the  language,  it  is  so  deep,  rich,  and  wide,  that  no 
one  can  find  its  bottom  or  extent." 

"There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  us  much  concerning  the  family  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  the  special  interest  which  He  takes  in 
each  member.  '  Those  that  Thou  gavest  me,  I  have  kept  and  none  of  them 
is  lost/  How  like  the  family  feeling  !  Bach  name,  each  face  is  known  ;  known 
so  familiarly,  that  the  least  and  the  youngest  would  at  once  be  missed."— 
Dr.  Bonar. 


The  Folly  or  Rehoboam. — 1  Kings  xii.  1—20. 

Opportunities  are  the  buds  on  the  stem  of  time*  If  they  are  destroyed  no 
flowers  can  follow. 

Opportunities  are  importunities.  They  are  like  flowers  that  fade  at  night ; 
seize  them,  therefore,  while  they  last. 

"The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  which 
counsel  there  are  set  for  our  instruction  the  two  marks  whereby  bad  counsel  is 
for  ever  best  discerned, — that  it  was  young  counsel  for  the  persons,  and  violent 
counsel  for  the  matter." — Lord  Baco7i. 

"  Like  as  they  that  are  given  to  gather  wealth,  although  they  have  great  store 
of  wealth  at  home,  yet,  if  gold  and  silver  be  brought  to  them  from  other  places, 
they  do  not  refuse  it,  and  the  richer  they  be  the  more  they  desire :  so.  wise 
magistrates,  whose  treasure  consists  rather  in  the  wisdom  and  faithfulness  of  good 
men  than  in  the  hugest  mass  of  money  that  can.  be,  though  they  be  most  wise 
and  rich  that  way,  yet  they  ought  not  to  refuse  the  wise  advice  of  any,  but  be 
willing  and  glad  to  hear  it." — John  Spencer. 

"  Nothing  makes  greatness  last  l[ke  the  moderate  use  of  authority.  Haughty 
and  violent  minds  never  bless  their  owners  with  a  settled  peace.  It  is  good  that 
the  man  that  is  advanced  remember  to  retain  the  same  humility  which  he  had 
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before  his  rise.  .  .  .  Courteeusneas  blunteth  envy.  It  is  better  to  descend 
a  little  from  state  than  assume  anything  which  may  seem  above  it.  It  is  not  safe 
to  keep  one's  authority  on  the  stretch.  Pride  increases  enemies  and  puts  friends 
to  flight."— Owen  Fettham. 


The  Garden  op  Gethsemane.—  Matt,  xxvi,  36 — 46  ;  Lukexxii  39—46. 

Gethsemazte. — "Dost  thou  roar  under  the  torments  of  a  tyrant  ?  Weigh  them 
with  the  sufferance  of  thy  Saviour,  and  they  are  no  plague.  Dost  thou  rage  under 
the  bondage  of  a  raving  conscience  ?  Compare  it  to  thy  Saviour's  passion  and  it 
is  no  pain.  Have  the  tortures  of  hell  taken  hold  of  thy  despairing  soul  ?  Com- 
pare it  to  thy  Saviour's  torments  and  it  is  no  punishment.  What  Sense  unequally 
compares  let  Faith  interchangeably  apply,  and  thy  torments  have  no  comparison. 
Thy  sins  are  the  authors  of  his  sufferings,  and  his  hell  is  the  price  of  tny 
heaven." — Francis  Quarles? 

"  Oh,  brothers !  let  us  leave  the  sin  and  shame 
Of  talking  vainly*  in  a  plaintive  mood, 
The  holy  name  of  Grief— holy  herein, 
That  by  the  grief  of  Oh b  came  all  our  good."— JEW*.  B..  Browning. 

"  Oh !  if  the  tenderest  mother  were  possessed 
Of  all  the  love,  within  her  single  breast, 
Of  all  the  mothers  since  the  world  began, 
*Tis  nothing  to  the  love  of  God  to  man." — John  Byrom. 

tJnderthe  pressure  of  any  affliction,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  as  it  is  the  patient 
Christian's  unceasing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying  practice.  In 
this  brief  petition  he  finds  his  whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips, — it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart, — it  is  the 
principle  that  regulates  his  life, — it  is  the  voice  which  says  to  the  stormy  passion, 
"Peace,  be  stilL" 


Jeroboam's  Revolt. — 1  Kings  xii.  25  to  xiii.  6. 

"  How  near  to  the  right  path  is  the  first  wrong  step,  but  how  far  it  will  lead 
astray  !  Just  as,  at  our  railway  junctions,  there  are  many  branch  lines  that  join* 
and  seem  for  a  short  distance  to  run  almost  parallel  with  the  main  line,  yet  go 
to  the  most  distant  places ;  so  the  path  to  ruin  often  seems  at  first  only  slightly  to 
diverge  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue. 

"Give  sin  but  a  little  advantage,  on  the  fair  promise  to  remove  thy  troubles, 
and  it  will  cut  down  thy  soul  also.     Therefore  resist  beginnings." — Adams. 

"We  should  take  care  of  the  beginning  of  sin.  Nobody  is  exceedingly  wicked 
all  at  once  ;  the  devil  is  too  cunning  to  startle  men  with  temptations  to  great  and 
frightful  crimes  at  first." — Bp.  Wilson. 

"The  great  wisdom  and  security  of  the  soul  in  dealing  with  sin  is  to  put  a  vio- 
lent stop  to  its  beginnings.  "Venture  all  on  the  first  attempt.  Die  rather  than 
yield  one  single  step."— Dr.  Owen. 
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The  Betrayal  and  Abbest  op  Jestts.— Matt.  xxvi.  47—68. 

"As  Joseph  was  sold  of  his  own  brethren  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  even  so 
was  Christ  our  Saviour  betrayed  and  sold  of  Judas,  His  own  disciple,  and  delivered 
of  His  own_nation  into  the  hands  of  Pilate  and  the  heathen." — JR.  Cawdray. 

"We  often  wonder,  as  we  read  his  story,  how  it  was  ever  possible  that,  in  the 
face  of  so  many,  such  explicit,  solemn,  affectionate  appeals,  this  man  should  have 
so  obstinately  pursued  his  course.  We  should  wonder  perhaps  the  less  if  we 
only  reflected  what  a  blinding,  hardening  power  any  one  dominant  passion,  in 
the  full  flush  and  fervour  of  its  ascendency,  exerts  upon  the  human  spirit.  .  .  . 
Let  us  not  think  that  we  have  in  him  a  monstrous  specimen  of  almost  superhuman 
wickedness.  We  should  be  nearer  the  truth,  I  suspect,  if  we  took  him  as  an 
average  specimen  of  what  the  passion  of  avarice,  or  any  like  passion,  when  once 
it  has  got  the  mastery,  may  lead  any  man  to  be  and  do." — Dr.  Hcmna. 


The  Reign  op  Abijah. — 2  Chron.  xiii.  1—18. 

"  In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides.  A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to 
a  spark,  which  cannot  be  produced  without  a  flint  as  well  as  a  steel;  either  of  them 
may  hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  will  follow." — C.  Colton. 

"When  men  fall  out,  only  one  of  them  may  be  faulty  at  the  first ;  but  if  strife 
continue  long,  commonly  both  become  guilty." — Fuller. 

"  I  consider  your  very  testy  and  quarrelsome  people  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  a 
loaded  gun,  which  may  by  accident  go  off  and  kill  one." — Shemtone. 

"  If  a  general  of  an  army,  laying  siege  to  some  great  fort  or  castle,  and  upon  the 
8tormingof  it  the  guns,  playing  fiercely  upon  him,  should  do  abundance  of  execu- 
tion, were  it  not  madness  in  him,  upon  gaining  the  place,  to  cast  away  those 
guns  ?  It  were  so.  What  doth  he  then  ?  He  lets  fly  at  the  gunner  that  fired 
them,  but  preserves  the  guns  as  serviceable  for  himself.  Thus  must  we  do  with 
our  enemies.  They  abuse  us,  they  evilly  entreat  us  ;  they  spitefully  use  us  ;  they 
seek  to  destroy  us  and  utterly  to  ruin  us.  What !  shall  we  hate  them  and  abuse 
them  again?  No,  we  must  love  them  and  do  good  unto  them.  Preserve  the 
guns  but  destroy  the  gunner ;  love  their  persons  but  hate  their  vices."— Harwood. 


The  Fall  of  Peter.— Luke  xxii.  31—34;  Markxiv.  53 — 72. 

"Warnings  are  like  alarum  bells  that  call  us  to  wakefulness  and  watchfulness ;  or 
like  fog  signals,  that  tell  of  danger  amidst  darkness  and  gloom. 

' '  Few  turn  their  backs  on  Christ  in  time  of  trial,  that  are  jealous  of  themselves 
beforehand,  and  afraid  lest  they  should  forsake  Him.  Few  fall  who  are  afraid  of 
falling  ;  but  the  self-ignorant  and  self-confident  are  careless  of  their  way,  and  it 
is  they  that  fall."— Baxter. 

"Have  we  never  ourselves  been  guilty  of  an  offence  like  Peter's  against  our 
Saviour  ?  His  sin  lay  in  his  being  ashamed  and  afraid  to  confess  his  connection 
with  Christ  when  taunted  with  it."— Dr.  Hanna. 

"  All  men  will  be  Peters  in  their  bragging  tongue ;  and  most  men  will  be  Peters 
in  their  base  denial ;  but  few  men  will  be  Peters  in  their  quick  repentance." — 
Owen  Feltham. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND   HIS  DUTIES. 

BY   ME.    W.   BINNS. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Halifax  Sunday  School  Union  Committee,  and  Superin' 
Undents  and  Secretaries  of  Associated  Schools. 

Evert  community  must  have  its  president.  The  family  has  its  head, 
the  crew  its  captain,  the  army  its  commander-in-chief,  the  nation 
its  monarch.  Without  executive,  law  would  be  powerless,  and  rule 
without  effect.  So  the  Sunday  school  must  have  its  superintendent. 
We  say  its  superintendent,  not  superintendents.  As  there  is  but  one 
king  in  a  nation,  and  one  commander-in-chief  in  the  army,  so  there 
should  be  but  one  superintendent  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  post  is 
too  important  and  delicate  to  be  divided.  One  good  superintendent  is 
infinitely  better  than  two  bad  ones.  In  fact,  the  fewer  officers  in  a 
Sunday  school  (providing  they  are  of  the  right  kind)  the  better. 
Some  schools  are  so  glutted  with  officials  that  they  have  to  work  in 
turns.  Better  reduce  half  of  them  to  the  rank  of  full  privates.  Every 
school  should  be  well  officered,  not  in  quantity,  but  in  quality,  and  not 
left  to  the  anybodyism  of  mere  chance.  The  prosperity,  life,  character, 
and  usefulness  of  a  school  depend  more  upon  the  superintendent  than 
anything  else.  The  best  army  has  been  routed,  and  the  tide  of 
victory  rolled  back  suddenly  by  the  fault  of  a  leader.  The  best 
officered  school  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  the  most  successful.  The 
character  of  the  school  will  also  often  be  but  a  reflux  of  the  character 
of  the  superintendent.  Such  a  superintendent — such  a  school.  Let 
him  be  noisy,  disorderly,  and  fussy,  and  you  will  have  a  noisy  and  dis- 
orderly school.  His  influence  is  not  only  potent  for  the  present,  but  for 
the  future.  He  leaves  "  footsteps  behind  him,"  which  time  itself  can 
scarcely  eradicate.  Hence  the  importance  of  our  subject.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  life  is  often  half  over  before  we  know  what  it  is."  This 
may  be  equally  said  of  the  superintendent's  life.  We  want  a  higher 
standard  and  nobler  aims. 

What  then  should  a  superintendent  be,  have,  and  do,  in  order  rightly 
to  discharge  his  duties,  and  make  himself  "  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed  "  P 

First,  he  should  be  a  decided  Christian.  It  might  be  useless  to  mention 
this,  were  it  not  that  sometimes  this  primary  qualification  is  overlooked. 
Whatever  else  he  may  possess,  that  man  is  unfit  to  superintend  the 
work  of  God  in  the  Sunday  school  who  has  not  felt  its  power  in  his  own 
heart.  He  must  not  be  like  the  boatman,  looking  one  way  and  rowing 
another ;  or  even  like  the  finger-post,  pointing  the  road,  but  standing 
still  himself.  He  must  not  only  be  a  Christian,  but  a  professing  Chris- 
tian. He  must  be  a  "vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  meet  for  the 
master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work,"  "  a  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,  able  to  endure  hardness." 
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If  possible  he  should  be  of  the  right  age,  as  well  as  of- the  right 
spirit.  Not  so  young  as  to  be  destitute  of  influence,  nor  too  old  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  the  activities  the  position  demands.  Youth  is 
inclined  to  be  impulsive,  and  old  age  to  be  prejudiced.  The  one  readily 
takes  up  with  every  new-fangled  thing,  and  the  other  in  always  asking 
for  the  "  old  ways  "  sometimes  neglects  to  avail  itself  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods.  A  friend  of  Sunday  schools  once  said  a  superin- 
tendent should  never  be  old;  or  if  perchance  he  should  grow  old,  he 
should  be  an  old  hoy.     His  spirit  should  be  ever  young. 

Not  only  should  he  have  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  age,  but  if  we 
are  to  have  good  superintendents  they  must  be  men  with  the  right 
qualification.  He  must  not  be  elected  because  of  his  social  position — 
because  he  has  been  successful  in  business,  or  fortunate  in  railway 
shares.  Nor  because  he  lives  in  a  large  house,  or  keeps  servants,  or 
even  because  he  happens  to  be  a  deacon  or  a  town  councillor.  Nor 
because  he  is  in  favour  with  the  minister,  or  liberal  in  his  donation,  or 
sits  in  the  largest  pew.  A  man  may  possess  any  of  all  these  and  yet 
be  thoroughly  unfit  for  the  post.  If,  then,  none  of  these  things  qualify 
him  for  the  position,  what  should  he  have  P 

We  reply,  first,  an  observing  eye.  Oh  the  power  of  a  darting,  beaming, 
searching,  loving  eye !  You  would  never  dream  of  electing  to  the  desk  a 
man  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes ;  and  yet  how  many  a  blind 
superintendent  there  is  in  our  Sunday  schools !  Men  whose  eyes,  for 
the  practical  purpose  of  inspiring,  checking,  influencing  the  scholars 
and  teachers,  seem  to  be  perfectly  powerless.  A  superintendent's  eye 
Can  do  far  more  in  the  government  of  a  school  than  both  his  hands. 
An  observing  eye  is  necessary  to  recognize  new  faces,  single  out  and 
keep  in  check  disorderly  scholars  (and  teachers  too  sometimes),  to 
notice  vacant  classes  and  absent  scholars,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways  to  inform  his  own  mind,  and  minister  to  the  school's  prosperity. 
Not  an  eye  that  sees  nothing  but  faults,  but  one  which  can  see  the  glory 
of  the  sunshine,  as  well  as  the  spots  on  its  disc. 

He  should  have  a  sweet  voice,  too.  I  don't  mean  that  he  should  be 
a  melodious  singer;  though  he  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
talent  in  that  direction,  but  that  he  should  have  as  little  of  the  scolding, 
repulsive,  fault-finding  tone  about  him  as  possible.  How  cross  some 
superintendents  always  seem,  and  how  snappishly  they  speak !  No 
wonder  nobody  loves  them.  They  can  never  have  the  affections  of 
either  scholars  or  teachers.  They  are  like  hedgehogs  rolled  up  and 
unapproachable  by  anybody.  They  don't  know  the  power  of  kind 
words,  and  have  never  learned  how  to  use  them. 

Again,  he  must  have  an  even  temper.  A  man  who  has  not  learned 
to  govern  himself  should  never  attempt  to  govern  a  school.  Self- 
discipline  is  the  first  lesson.  He  should  never  get  angry,  or  at  least 
show  it,  much  less  betray  a  spirit  of  revenge.  If  called  upon  to  decide 
some  important  matter,  to  reprove  or  chastise  some  unruly  scholar, 
let  him  do  it  quietly  and  after  careful  consideration.  The  superin- 
tendent should  always  keep  a  reserve  force  in  stock  for  special  occa- 
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sions.  Not  haughty,  imperious,  or  proud;  but  ever  humble  and  get- 
at-able.  He  should  be  im/partial,  acting  alike  to  rich  and  poor, 
irrespective  of  all  distinctions.  He  should  not  be  at  one  time  all  smiles, 
and  at  another  time  all  frowns,  or  like  the  weathercock,  to-day  looking 
you  straight  in  the  face,  and  to-morrow  giving  you  the  cold  shoulder ; 
shaking  you  warmly  by  the  hand  when  you  have  your  black  coat  on, 
and  failing  to  recognise  you  in  fustian. 

Underneath  all  this  he  should  have  a  loving  heart.  The  Sunday  school 
should  be  a  garden  where  the  flowers  live  and  bloom  in  the  fragrance 
of  love,  and  the  superintendent  should  be  the  very  embodiment  of  it. 
He  should  have  a  love  for  the  work  greater  than  that  he  has  for  the 
office.  Iiove  for  the  "  lambs  of  the  flock  and  for  the  good  Shepherd," 
Mho  sent  him  to  feed  them.  No  man  ought  to  be  a  -superintendent 
who  does  not  love  little  children.  A  strong  love  for  immortal  souls 
otight  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  and  this  ought  to  embrace  all,  from  the 
teacher  down  to  the  youngest  child  in  the  infant  class.  He  need  not 
be  less  of  a  disciplinarian  on  that  account.  It  is  possible  to  rule,  and  yet 
to  "  rule  in  love"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  antagonistic. 
Rule  and  respect — law  and  love,  may  go  hand  in  hand  like  twin 
sisters. 

"  He  lire th  befit  who  loveth  best 
All  thing*  both  great  and  small, 
For  tbe  great  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

There  is  another  qualification  which  is  sometimes  found  wanting  in 
a  Sunday  school,  and  which  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  possess.  "We  mean  common  sense,  and  tact  to  use  it.  We 
note  a  few  cases  in  which  we  humbly  submit  it  is  violated. 

When  a  superintendent  reproves  a  teacher  openly  before  his  scholars, 
or  does  anything  to  lessen  his  respect  in  their  eyes. 

When  he  spends  his  time  promenading  the  school,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  duties,  and  to  the  distraction  of  the  attention  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars. 

When  he  lingers  (unconsciously,  perhaps)  in  too  close  proximity  to 
some  young  teachers  in  the  act  of  teaching,  giving  them  the  uncom- 
fortable impression  that  he  is  doing  it  to  hear  how  they  teach. 

When  he  insists  upon  the  scholars  behaving  in  a  reverential  manner 
during  the  opening  services,  and  forgets  to  do  so  himself. 

When  he  carelessly  rushes  into  classes  and  interrupts  teaching,  to 
ask  some  trivial  question  which  might  well  have  stood  over. 

When  he  uses  threats,  or  makes  promises  which  he  knows  he  will 
fail  to  carry  out. 

When  he  presses  some  one  to  become  a  teacher  who  has  no  qualifica- 
tion whatever  for  the  work. 

When  he  invites  a  teacher  or  friend  to  give  an  address,  assi  ring  him 
that  "  anything  will  do,"  and  yet  knows  him  to  be  a  thorough  bore. 

When  he  expects  little  children  to  act  like  grown  men  and  women. 
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When  he  shouts  himself  hoarse,  and  rings  the  bell  half  a  score  times 
to  get  what  he  calls  "  order." 

This  list  might  be  farther  extended,  bat  perhaps  we  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  the  more  flagrant  illustrations  of  the  want  of  a  light  use  of 
common  sense. 

And  now  what  are  the  superintendent's  actual  duties  P 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — his  duties  in  the  school  and 
outside  the  school.  We  will  take  the  latter  first,  and  perhaps  his  first 
duty  under  this  head  is  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  by  reading 
and  informing  his  mind  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Sunday  schools, 
their  government,  discipline,  and  classification,  as  well  as  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  Sunday  school  statistics.  He  would  do  well  to  keep  him- 
self acquainted  with  Sunday  school  literature,  and  the  works  bearing 
upon  the  question,  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  press. 

He  should  prepare  himself  especially  for  his  own  duties  on  the  com- 
ing Sabbath,  selecting  his  hymns  and  completing  his  record  books,  &c. 
In  fact,  he  should  relieve  himself  as  much  as  possible  of  work  in  the 
school,  as  there  he  will  have  other  important  matters  to  engage  his 
attention. 

He  should  visit  the  absentee  and  lukewarm  teacher.  What  the 
pastor  is  to  the  Church,  that  the  superintendent  should  be  to  the  Sun- 
day school,  encouraging  the  desponding,  advising  the  perplexed,  coun- 
selling those  in  difficulties,  and  pleading  with  those  yet  unconverted. 
He  should  be  a  tower,  into  which  perplexed  teachers  may  run,  a  good 
physician  binding  up  wounded  spirits.  No  teacher  should  be  allowed 
to  absent  himself  without  a  personal  or  written  communication  from  the 
superintendent.  Though  the  visiting  of  scholars  is  properly  the 
teacher's  duty,  yet  the  superintendent  would  do  well  not  to  neglect 
special  cases,  and  those  who  are  sick  or  near  to  death. 

If  the  superintendent  could  add  to  his  other  outside  duties  that  of 
training  new  teachers  for  the  work,  either  meeting  them  occasionally 
at  his  own  home  or  at  school,  he  would  render  the  institution  signal 
service. 

Especially  should  he  confer  with  teachers  nominated  for  admission 
into  the  school,  laying  before  them  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  encouraging  them  in  the  work  upon  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. 

His  duties  in  the  school  are  very  numerous. 

His  first  is  to  be  in  time,  not  in  the  scholars,  or  even  the  teacher's 
time,  but  in  the  superintendent's  time,  which  is  ten  minutes  before 
school  commences.  This  is  necessary  alike  for  his  own  comfort  and  for 
the  proper  order  of  the  school.  It  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  teachers  a  friendly  greeting,  and  set  them  a  quiet  example 
of  punctuality.  He  should,  in  fact,  be  the  first  in  and  the  last  out  of 
the  school. 

He  would  also  find  it  conducive  to  order  were  he  to  ascend  the  desk 
one  or  two  minutes  before  the  time. 

Let  him  open  school  punctually  to  the  minute.     He  should,  like  time 
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and  tide,  "  wait  for  no  man."     Never  ring  the  bell  twice  for  the  same 
object.    The  scholars  will  soon  get  to  understand  you. 

If  the  superintendent  conducts  the  opening  service  himself,  let  him 
be  a  pattern  to  the  other  teachers,  both  in  the  adaptation  of  the  hymns 
selected,  and  in  the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  his  prayers.  He  should 
not  only  tell  the  teachers  what  to  do,  but  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

If  he  appoints  some  one  else  to  this,  it  would  be  well  to  intimate  it 
to  them  by  a  printed  slip  given  to  them  the  Sunday  previously. 

Why  should  there  not  be  as  much  preparation  for  the  opening  ser- 
vices as  there  is  for  the  teaching?  Are  they  not  as  important  P  At 
present  they  are  sadly  too  long,  drowsy,  and  dull. 

The  marking  of  the  teachers'  attendance  might,  we  think,  be  de- 
puted to  the  secretary.  Let  both  officers  remain  near  the  desk  and 
join  in  the  singing. . 

The  filling  up  of  vacant  classes  is  the  next  unpleasant  duty  in  point 
of  time,  but  never  ought  to  be  the  superintendent's  duty  at  all.  The 
teacher  who  leaves  his  class  without  supply  should  be  regarded  as 
having  broken  a  contract,  as  important  as  that  of  a  merchant  who  dis- 
honours his  acceptances.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  mild  rebuke,  given  in  stronger  doses  if  the  malady  still  continues. 
A  list  of  supplementary  teachers  willing  to  assist  in  an  emergency 
should  be  kept,  and  drawn  upon  in  case  of  need,  advising  them  as  early 
as  possible. 

Should  there  be  any  new  scholars  to  admit,  the  superintendent  will 
have  them  to  examine,  and  place  in  their  proper  classes.  This  requires 
great  care.  Every  information  should  be  registered  respecting  the 
Bcholar,  his  parents,  trade,  age,  Ac.  If  anything  can  be  learnt  about 
his  previous  habits,  companions,  and  temperament,  it  will  be  a  guide 
as  to  the  sort  of  teacher  under  whose  care  he  should  be  placed. 

The  advancing  of  the  scholars  is  another  important  and  often  very 
delicate  duty  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.  The  classification  of 
the  school  into  infant,  elementary,  Bible,  and  senior  classes  must  be 
carefully  retained,  and  in  the  course  of  time  changes  have  necessarily 
to  be  made. 

These  should  always  be  made  with  care,  disturbing  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Oh,  we 
love  to  see  the  tender  clinging  of  affectionate  scholars  around  a  loved 
teacher !  Never  tear  them  ruthlessly  asunder  !  Let  both  be  advanced 
together  if  possible,  but  if  separation  be  necessary,  let  the  scholars  be 
taken  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  shown  its  necessity.  In  few  cases  will 
they  refuse  to  submit. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  duty  is  where  a  superintendent  has  to 
exercise  discipline.  For  this  three  things  are  necessary,  firmness, 
love,  and  tact  An  unruly  scholar  who  would  rebel  and  turn  stupid  if 
reproved  before  the  whole  school,  might  often  be  melted  to  tears  if 
spoken  to  in  private.  Take  him  aside  into  some  quiet  nook,  and  show 
him  his  error  and  the  need  of  discipline.  Beason  and  pray  with  him, 
and  it  will  often  prove  a  golden  opportunity  for  doing  good. 
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The  superintendent  should  see  that  the  rules  of  the  school  are  faith- 
fully carried  out.  "When  under  discussion  he  may  express  his  in- 
dividual opinion  upon  them,  but  once  they  are  rules,  he  must  sink  all 
private  feeling,  and  see  that  they  are  conformed  to. 

We  have  simply  indicated  a  few  of  the  superintendent's  duties,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  carried  out.  Had  time  permitted, 
many  others  anight  have  been  added.  Everything  which  ministers  to 
the  comfort  rand  prosperity  of  the  school  generally,  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  the  superintendent's  duties. 

Let  each  superintendent  awake  to  his  responsibility.  The  success 
of  God's  work  in  the  Sunday  school  is  more  in  his  hands  than  he  is 
sometimes  prepared  to  admit.  "  Labour — -hard,  persevering,  untiring 
labour — will  make  any  Sunday  school  prosperous."  Let  his  motto 
then  be, — 


"  I  Eve  for  those  who  lore  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  'true, 
Fop  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  waits  my  spirit  too. 


For  the  cause  that  kcks  aseistanoe, 
For  the  wrong  that  -needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
For  the  good  that  .1  .can  .do." 


VJCtEOBIOUS   CQTJBAGE. 

The  little  boy — whose  story  you  know  so  well — kneeling  to  say  his 
prayers  in  the  long-room  of  a  public  school  on  the  first  night  of  his 
arrival,  indifferent  to  the  laughter,  the  reviling,  and  the  blows  of  his 
schoolfellows,  has  left  to  you  an  example  of  courage,  and  of  victorious 
courage,  greater  than  any  which  all  the  heroes  of  the  world  can  ahow. 
Again,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  victory  of  the  soul  is  not  fought  and 
won  in  a  single  great  .battle,  or  in  several  such  .notable  encounters,  but 
in  'a  multitude  of  daily  skirmishes,  each  by  itself  seemingly  insignificant. 
The  stopping  short  in  a  conversation  when  it  becomes  ul-ajafcnred,  the 
checking  some  small  expense  for  conscience'  sake,  and  like. small  victories 
in  thought  and  word  and  act,  are  of  incalculable  importance  in  the  work 
of  Christ.  Espouse,  then,  heartily,  I  pray  you,  the  cause  of  God.  Go 
forth  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  you  will  find  all  the  blessings  for 
which  you  crave,  .and  many  to  which  yon  have  not  dared  to  .aspire. 


°  It  is  not  -growing  like  a  tree, 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  -better  be ; 
Or  standing  like  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere; 

A  lily  of  the  day 

Is  fairer  -far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night ; 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be;" — Ben  Jomon. 
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Life  of  Jesus  for  the  Yomg.  By  Ben- 
jamin Clarice.  H.  Hall,  56,  Old 
Bailey. 

A  life  of  the  Children's  Friend,  written 
in  away  that  is  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  and  instruct  young  people,  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  -juvenile 
literature,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Editor  of  Kind  Words  for  'doing  this 
good  work.  The  life  of  the  man  most 
unlike  all  other  men  is  allowed  to  unfold 
itself  in  a  natural  and  human  way,  and 
the  effect  of  this  treatment  is  very 
beautiful. 

Presented  in  chronological  order,  the 
wondrous  words  and  works  of  the  Re- 
deemer are  their  own  best  biographer, 
and  our  author  has  shown  a  sound 
judgment  in  recognizing  this  truth. 
This  feature  of  the  work  is  perhaps  its 
most  distinguishing  merit.  The  writer 
commands  a  pleasant  narrative  style, 
not  without  graphic  power;  and  the 
book  abounds  with  pictures,  both  letter- 
press and  woodcut. 

Natural  history,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, topography  and  archaeology  min- 
ister in  turn  to  the  completeness  of 
this  life  of  the  Saviour.  Teachers  and 
parents  will  find  this  a  truly  useful 
book,  and  we  cannot  wish  the  young  a 
better  wish  than  that  they  may  make 
it  their  bosom  companion.  For  paper, 
print,  binding,  and  embellishment  it  is 
suitable  for  any  drawing-room  table. 


The  leisure  Jftwr.     1868. 
The  Sunday  at  Some.     1868. 

London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Well-nigh  nine  hundred  pages  of  varied 
and  interesting  reading,  Manifold  illus- 


trations, and  some  beautiful  coloured 
pictures  are  comprised  in  each  of  these 
volumes.  From  the  number  of  topics 
discussed,  the  popular  manner  of  their 
treatment,  and  the  admirable  combina- 
tion of  instruction  with  amusement, 
readers  of  very  dissimilar  tastes  and 
requirements"  will  find  their  predilec- 
tions and  necessities  amply  cared  for. 

It  is  no  slight  token  of  the  present 
facilities  for  obtaining  sound  informa- 
tion, that  for  one  penny  weekly,  with 
a  trifle  for  binding  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  volumes  such  as  these  may  be 
added  to  the  libraries  of  the  humblest 
subscribers. 


The  Young  Man  Setting  out  in  Life. 
By  W.  Guest,  F.  G.  S.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.    Pp.  116. 
How  to  find  Ood:    a  Hint  to  Truth- 
seekers.  By  S.  Pearson,  M.A.  Pp.  32. 
Am  I  fib  to  take  the  Lords  Supper  t  By 
S.  Pearson,  M.A.     Pp.  31. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Guestfs  book,  and  are 
glad  to  see  this  new  edition  called  for. 
The  tractates  by  Mr.  Pearson  are 
plain,  earnest,  loving  declarations  of 
Scripture  truth,  well  suited  for  pre- 
sentation to  any  who  need  guidance  and 
counsel  on  the  important  subjects  dis 
cussed  in  them. 


Stepping-stones  of  Faith,  for  the  aid  of 

the  Youthful  Wayfarer.   Suggested  by 

a  FeUew-P&grim.    London :  Smart 

and  Allen.    Pp.  80.   Price  Sixpence. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  offers  to 

youqg  people  who  may  be  suffering 
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from  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  divine 
truth,  explanations  and  evidence  which 
have  tended  to  confirm  and  establish 
him  in  "the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints. " 

The  candour  and  sincerity,  the  truth- 
ful, reverent,  and  intelligent  tone  of  the 
treatise  will  commend  it  to  the  sincere 
inquirer ;  the  author  speaks  as  one  who 
has  passed  through  doubt  and  hesitancy 
to  the  vantage-ground  of  certainty  and 
assurance. 


Earnest   Hearts;   or,    Words  of  Love 
specially  addressed  to    the    Sabbath 
School  Teachers  of  all  Denominations, 
and  to  those  who  are  working  under 
the  banner  of  Christ.    By  W.  Ouin. 
Pp.  40.     Price  Twopence. 
The  Hiding-place,  and  Boom  in  it  for 
you.     Pp.  32.     Price  One  Penny. 
London  :  The  Book  Society. 
Brief,   yet   forcible  addresses ;    well 
adapted  for  usefulness,  and  likely  to 
be  perused  when  larger  works  might 
remain  unopened. 


Topics  for  Teachers.  By  J.  C.  Gray, 
author  of  the  Class  and  the  Desk. 
London :  Stock.  Pp.  32.  Price  3d. 
Judging  from  the  part  before  us,  this 
is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  elucidation  of  the  word  of 
God.     Mr.  Gray  purposes  to  present  a 


series  of  condensed  summaries  of  biblical 
subjects,  such  as  natural  objects  or 
historical  characters — around  which  will 
be  grouped  the  whole  of  the  most  im- 
portant Scripture  references,  scientific 
facts,  historical  incidents,  Ac.,  con- 
nected with  them,  and  followed  by  suit- 
able moral  and  religious  suggestions  as 
hints  for  practical  use. 

In  the  first  part,  sixteen  topics  are 
given,  including  the  Lion,  the  Bear, 
the  "Wolfi  the  Leopard,  &c. 

Conciseness,  abbreviations,  and 
arrangement  are  combined  to  produce 
mulium  in  parvo. 


Reunion  of  Christian  Friends  and  their 
Infant  Children  in  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom. By  W.  Anderson,  LL.D.   Edin- 
burgh :  W.  OliphantandCo.  Pp.101. 
Marked  by  the  peculiarity  and  power 
of  the  writer,  this  discourse  and  the 
"  Pastoral  Letter"  prefixed  to  it,  deal 
with  a  subject  which  will  affect  many 
hearts. 

The  elements  of  sorrow  in  bereave- 
ment are  not  ignored  or  minified— the 
sorrows  of  the  author  compel  him  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep; — at  the 
same  time  the  blissful  hope  of  Re-union 
and  Recognition  is  urged  to  induce 
rejoicing  even  in  tribulation. 

To  those  who  mourn  because  of  loved 
ones  who  "are  not,"  these  words  of 
faith  and  hope  will  speak  much  of 
comfort  and  consolation. 


THE  NEW  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Loud  Hatheexey  has  for  many  years  laboured  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  the  colleague  for  twenty  years  of  the  late  Robert  Hall.  Here  "  is  a  man, 
with  the  make  and  materials  of  a  Chancellor,  who  has  been  giving  his  personal  services  to 
working  men,  by  instructing  their  children  and  grandchildren  Sunday  after  Sunday  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  until  his  hair  is  whitened  with  age  and  hard  drudging  labour.  In  his 
attendance  at  the  school  his  punctuality  is  so  unerring  that  upon  nearing  it  he  serves 
as  an  invariable  time-piece,  both  teacher  and  scholar  knowing  well  that  if  they  are  able 
to  reach  the  door  with  or  before  him  they  are  perfectly  safe.  Should  a  medal  ever  be 
awarded  for  punctuality  in  voluntary  service,  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  fairly  claim  it, 
for  he  has  never  been  known  to  be  behind  time."— Leeds  Mercury. 
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The  Committee  have  lost,  by  death,  two  more  of  their  fellow-workers.  On  21st 
November,  Mr.  James  B.  Day,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
eighteen  years,  died  suddenly.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  has  been  sent  to  his 
widow,  recording  also  the  esteem  in  which  the  Committee  held  Mr.  Day. 

Mr.  William  Gover,  who  had  for  some  time  been  laid  aside  from  illness,  de- 
parted this  life  on  1st  December,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  is 
nearly  the  last  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  1832,  and  was  an 
active  worker  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  cease.  His  contributions  to 
the  Union,  Magazine,  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  Hours  with  my  Class,"  were 
highly  prized.  The  Committee  have  forwarded  to  his  family  a  resolution  expres- 
sive of  deep  sympathy,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  urbanity  and  Christian 
cheerfulness  which  uniformly  characterized  their  deceased  friend. 

The  Committee  have  presented  to  Mr.  Butt,  for  many  years  their  depositary, 
and  now  their  cashier,  an  easy  chair  and  a  purse  of  twenty  sovereigns.  On  the 
chair  is  the  following  inscription  : — "Presented  to  Mr.  Edward  Butt  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  having  completed  forty  years  of  faithful  service  to  that  Society." 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Committee  thirty  Library  applications,  to  the 
amount  of  £133  10s.,  were  granted  to  schools  in  London  and  the  country.  In 
January,  thirty  applications,  amounting  to  £125,  were  granted. 

On  30th  November,  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  large  audience 
on  "  The  Art  of  Picturing."  This  excellent  lecture  will  forthwith  be  published 
by  the  Committee. 

On  26th  November,  a  Conference  was  held  of  the  Committee,  with  officers  of 
Metropolitan  Auxiliaries,  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  school  Extension. 

A  prayer  meeting,'  in  connection  with  the  continental  movement,  was  held  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  on  5th  January.  Rev.  J.  Viney  presided,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  Rev.  H.  Ollerenshaw,  Rev.  E  Clarke,  Pasteur  Wagoner,  and  Mr. 
Shrimpton. 

A  grant  of  £12  has  been  made  in  aid  of  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  Ze 
Messager  in  the  Waldensian  valleys. 

A  most  interesting  report  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Brockelmann  of  the  first 
year  of  a  Sunday  school  established  in  Erfurt  through  his  exertions. 

The  Panoramas  are  still  much  in  request.  Ninety-five  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered at  various  places  during  the  past  two  months,  making  169  this  season. 
These  include  61  with  the  new  panorama,  "  England  to  Abyssinia." 

The  volumes  of  "Minutes  of  Council  on  Education,"  for  the  years  1861 — 8, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Library  by  the  Privy  Council  Office. 

Very  acceptable  donations  of  books  have  been  made  to  the  Library  by  the 
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Religious  Tract  Society,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Kelson  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  Macintosh. 

The  proceedings  for  the  current  quarter  of  the  Training  Class,  commenced  on 
13th  January,  Mr.  Brain,  President  of  the  class,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "Old  Texts  illustrated  hy  Modern  Science."  This  lecture, 
which  exemplified  some  of  the  analogies  of  natural  and  revealed  truths,  was 
highly  appreciated. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Library  to  the  end  of  last  year  was  1186. 
This  year,  up  to  15th  January,  538  members  had  enrolled,  being  138  more  than 
at  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

John  Mann,  Esq.,  has  presented  the  Committee  with  eight  sets  of  valuable 
Diagrams  (eighty  in  all),  chiefly  scientific. 

The  Prize  Essay  on  Infant  Classes,  by  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  being  out  of  print, 
has  been  ordered  to  be  reprinted. 

The  first  edition  of  2d.  gift  books  is  sold,  and  they  are  being  reprinted. 

Lectures  to  Children  on  Scripture  Doctrines,  by  Rev.  S.  6.  Green,  B  JL,  is  also 
to  be  reprinted. 

The  "American  Sacred  Songster"  is  completed,  and  nowfonns  a  handsome 
volume,  price  4s. 

A  Conference  of  the  Committee  with  the  Committee  and  officers  of  Metropo- 
litan Auxiliaries,  on  the  subject  of  Visitation  of  Schools,  is  to  be  held  on  26th 
February. 

Senior  Scholars  meetings  are  being  arranged  for  the  months  of  February  and 
March. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

South. — Libraries  voted  :— £6  Borough  Road ;  £3  Maze  Pond.  Schools  ad- 
mitted into  Union : — Bath  Street  (London  Road),  and  King'B  Court,  Oveat  Suffolk 
Street.  Grants  have  been  made  of  £1  10s.  to  Bath  Street  School,  of  £1  10s.  to 
King's  Court  School,  and  of  £2  to  Borough  Road  Congregational  School— all  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  The  Clapham  Branch,  after  am  existence  of  upwards  of 
forty  years,  has  been  formed  into  a  separate  Auxiliary. 

East. — Libraries  have  been  voted  for  Stratford  United  Presbyterian  School,  £3, 
and  Swanscombe  Street  School,  £6.  Menotti  Street  Mission  School  has  been 
admitted.  The  Band  of  Hope  School,  Bethnal  Green,  has  been  closed,  the  build- 
ing being  about  to  be  taken  down.  Grants  have  been  made  of  a  box  of  letters  to 
Burdett  Road  School,  and  school  requisites  to  Menotti  Street  SohooL  Two  Con- 
ferences have  been  held,  viz.,  on  26th  November,  subject,  "  The  Success  of  our 
Sunday  Schools,  with  whom  does  the  Responsibility  Rest  ? "  opened  by  Mr. 
Foster.  On  3rd  December,  subject,  "Late  and  Half-day  Attendance  of  Teachers," 
opened  by  Mr.  Colman.  The  attendances  were  good,  and  the  discussions  ani- 
mated. The  Committe  have  sustained  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Mr.  Day,  who  was 
for  thirty  years  associated  with  the  Auxiliary,  and  with  most  of  the  charities  o* 
the  east  of  London.     His  memory  is  cherished  with  admiration  and  affection. 

"West.  —  New  schools  have  been  opened  in  Camden  Park  Road  (Presbyterian) 
and  in  Durnford  Terrace,  Kentish  Town.  Both  have  united  with  the  Auxiliary. 
Edgeware  School  also  has  joined.  Libraries  have  been  voted  for  Orange  Street, 
£9. ;  Brook  Street  (Ragged),  £6  ;  Bell  Street,  £3 ;  Ormond  Yard,  £8  •,  and  Regent 
Square,  £3.     Grants  have  been  made  of  a  box  of  letters  to  Gospel  Oak  School  j 
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hymn  books  to  Carlton  Street ;  19*.  6rf.  towards  rent  of  Fortman  Hall ;  and  13 
towards  rent  of  "Weir's  Passage.  A  Conference  was  held  at  Free  Tabernacle 
School,  on  the  question,  "  Is  it  right  to  sell  religions  periodicals  on  the  Sunday  ?" 
A  Conference  (well  attended)  took  place  at  Harrow  on  "What  are  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  ? "  opened  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Searle.  Rev. 
J.  Seed  gave  an  address  at  Westbourne  Grove  on  the  same  subject.  Circus 
Street  School  has  been  re-opened  by  Mends  from  Trinity  Booms. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  smaller  schools  can  have 
gratuitous  lectures  with  a  choice  of  16  subjects,  the  majority  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  coloured  pictures  or  magic  lantern  views. 

In  furtherance  of  the  extension  movement,  and  in  consequence  of  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  establishment  of  Allsop  Mews  School,  the  committee  have 
opened  another  school  in  Carlton  Street,  Kentish  Town,  in  two  parlours  that  will 
accommodate  60  children* 

Success  has  attended  the  establishment  of  a  second  Introductory  Class  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Teachers  in  the  North  West  portion  of  the  Auxiliary.  It 
commenced  operations  on  Sunday,  October  18th,  and  meets  weekly  in  the  Vestry 
of  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Praed  Street,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  from  9-30 
to  10-30,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Pass.  Thirty-one  young  men  and  women 
have  joined  the  Class,  and  are  training  for  their  future  duties  as  religious  teachers 
of  the  young.  The  committee  are  in  hopes  of  establishing  similar  Classes  in 
other  parts  of  the  large  area  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Auxiliary. 

Nobxh. — Edward  Street  School,  Kingslond  Road,  has  been  received  into  con- 
nexion. Libraries  voted:— £6  Bethesda;  £3  Whitecross  Street;  £9  St.  John 
Square  ;  £6  Finsbury ;  £1  10s.  Enfield  Baptist.  A  grant  of  £5  has  been  made 
towards  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Spencer  Place  School  Encouraging 
reports  have  been  received  from  visitors.  In  one  school  ten  scholars  joined  the 
church  during  the  month. 

Islington. — New  School  Booms,  at  a  cost  of  £1,550,  have  been  erected  at  the 
rear  of  Upper  HoRoway  Chapel.  The  principal  room  is  54  feet  by  51  feet.  Very 
convenient  rooms  for  senior  and  infant  classes  have  been  provided.  Libraries 
voted :— £3  Windsor  Street,  and  £3  Maberly  Chapel.  Very  encouraging  reports 
have  been  made  from  several  schools  of  teachers  and  scholars  being  admitted  into 
church  fellowship ;  in  one  case,  as  many  as  twenty  scholars  have  joined  the 
church  with  which  the  school  is  connected. 

South-west. — Flood  Street  School  has  been  admitted  into  union.  Libraries 
have  been  voted— for  Chelsea  Chapel  School,  £3 ;  Onslow  Chapel  School,  £6  ; 
Christian  Mission,  £3.  Grants  hare  been  made  of  £5  for  rent  of  Einnerton  Street 
School,  and  £3  for  fitting  up  new  school  in  High  Street,  Fulham.5 

Lambeth. — A  new  school-room  has  been  opened  in  connexion  with  Cottage 
Green  Chapel,  to  hold  about  800  children,  with  class  rooms  for  senior  scholars. 
A  Conference  was  held  in  Walworth  district  on  17th  November  ;  subject,  opened 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Davis,  "  Sunday  Evening  Services  for  the  Young."  A  Conference 
on  *  •  The  Conversion  of  Children  ".was  held  on  28rd  December.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bishop 
opened,  the  discussion  was  well-sustained,  and  the  subject  was  adjourned  for  a 
future  conference. 
Sotjth-east.— A  Library,  £9,  voted  for  Lewisham  Road  School. 
Bermondsey. — Bethlehem  Baptist  Chapel  School  has  been  received  into  con- 
nexion.    Special  meetings  for  the  young  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  the  schools, 
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and,  in  some  cases,  the  results  hare  been  very  gratifying.  One  consequence  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  evening  service  in  the  British  School-room, 
Lower  Road,  Rotherhithe,  at  which  eighty  or  ninety  children  attend. 

North-east. — A  Conference  was  held  on  2nd  December,  on  the  subject  of  Son- 
day  Evening  Services  for  the  Young.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bull,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  establish- 
ment. Two  such  services  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Auxiliary :  one  at 
Cambridge  Heath,  and  one  at  Orchard  Street. 


JSH70HD,  XBVT. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  Committee 
sent  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Clements, 
to  visit  the  schools  and  induce  the  teachers 
to  form  themselves  into  a  union,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  Sunday  Schools  and 
helping  those  already  in  existence.  A 
good  meeting  was  held  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Chapel  schoolrooms,  the  minister 
presiding.  The  teachers  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  seeing  Mr.  Clements  on  so 
good  an  errand,  and  felt  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  outlying  schools  if  a  union 
were  formed.  A  resolution  was  therefore 
passed,  appointing  their  Superintendents 
and  Secretaries  to  be  a  Committee  to  carry 
out  that  object. 


We  have  received  a  report  of  the  Young 
Men's  Bible  Class  at  Staple  ton  Road 
Chapel.  This  class,  meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  is  in  vigorous  operation,  and 
has  been  sustained  with  unabated  in- 
terest; the  average  attendance  has  been 
79,  the  highest  number  being  137,  the 
lowest  48.  24  of  their  number  have  be- 
come Church  members  during  the  year. 
There  are  in  connection  with  the  class, 
prayer  meetings  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
Thursday  evenings.  A  Grammar  Class  is 
held  on  Friday  evenings. 

Members  of  the  Bible  Class  form  them- 
selves into  a  "Working  Association," — 
and  this  association  is  divided  into  six 
committees,  namely,  Absentee,  Devo- 
tional, Enquirer's,  Employment,  Sick 
Visiting,  and  Singing. 


Members  of  the  Absentee  Committee 
go  weekly  after  those  who  are  absent  for 
two  Sundays,  to  inquire  the  cause.  If 
they  find  it  is  through  indifference  or  pies- 
sure-seeking,  they  endeavour  to  speak 
lovingly  to  them.  If  detained  through 
sickness,  they  immediately  make  the  feet 
known  to  the  Sick  Visiting  Committee,  so 
that  they  may  be  visited  by  them.  From 
July  23rd,  1867,  the  date  of  its  formation, 
to  September  21st,  1868,  the  Committee 
made  2289  visits  to  the  houses  of  young 
men,  and  they  believe  their  visits  hare 
been  blessed,  not  only  to  bringing  back 
many  to  the  Class,  there  to  be  under  the 
power  of  the  word,  but  the  messages  de- 
livered by  them  on  their  visits  have  re- 
sulted in  much  incidental  good. 

The  Devotional  Committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  every  way  the 
devotional  part  of  the  service  at  the 
meetings  of  the  class ;  its  duty  is  to  see 
that  all  meetings  are  opened  punctually, 
and  closed  at  the  appointed  time ;  to  give 
out  and  collect  the  books  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons. It  also  superintends  the  distribu- 
tion of  200  tracts  each  week,  and  of 
monthly  magazines  and  other  publica- 
tions which  are  adapted  to  all  ages ;  and 
they  supply  interesting  and  profitable 
reading. 

The  Employment  Committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men  out 
of  employment  to  get  situations;  through 
the  blessing  of  God  on  their  efforts  their 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain,  for  during 
the  past  year,  out  of  twelve  applications, 
the  Committee  have  obtained  situations 
for  seven. 
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Nearly  100  individuals  have  been  con- 
versed  with  by  members  of  the  Enquirers' 
Committee;  several  are  now  anxious 
inquirers.  Where  it  has  not  been  con- 
▼anient  to  visit,  letters  have  been  written 
on  spiritual  subjects  with  a  view  of  reach- 
ing their  hearts.  Efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Committee  to  obtain  teachers  for 
the  general  school,  and  seven  young  men 
have  responded  to  their  appeal.  The 
important  work  of  tract  distribution  has 
also  received  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  duties  of  the  Singing  Committee 
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are  to  meet  weekly  to  select  and  practice 
appropriate  tunes  for  the  class  on  Sunday 
afternoon;  also  to  be  present  at  the 
Thursday  evening  and  Sunday  morning 
prayer  meetings.  The  average  number  of 
hymns  sung  at  each  meeting;  is — Sunday 
morning, 4;  Sunday  afternoon, 4;  Thursday 
Evening,  4.  The  Committee  make  it  their 
earnest  prayer  that  the  praise  may  not  be 
mere  lip  service,  but  songs  of  thanksgiving 
welling  up  from  grateful  loving  hearts, 
and  intend  that  henceforth  their  motto 
shall  be,  "  Sing  for  Jesus." 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  Off  THE  COXTIlTEirT. 


Rkpobt  received  from  Mr.  Bbookblmann,  the  missionary  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  working  in  Germany. 


Fob  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  in  the 
following  report  about  the  Sunday  school 
mission  work  I  shall  not  strictly  adhere  to 
chronological  order,  but  give  at  once  the 
whole  result  of  my  exertions  at  each  place. 
To  some  places  I  had  to  return  three  and 
four  times,  and  even  then  could  not  always 
conquer  the  numerous  objections  raised  by 
Christians  and  others. 

In  Brttchsal  I  addressed  an  assembly  of 
Christian  pastors  and  laymen,  meeting 
there  from  all  parts  of  South-western 
Germany  once  a  year,  in  a  conference  for 
Inner  Mission  work.  None  of  my  hearers 
thought  it  possible  or  needful  to  establish 
such  schools  in  their  places.  But  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  high  official, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  declare  that 
he  had  laughed  at  my  proposing  the  same 
thing  two  and  three  years  ago,  but  that  it 
was  now  his  delight  to  visit  each  Sunday 
one  of  the  four  Sunday  schools  at  Stutt- 
gart 

In  Warms  are  8,000  Protestants.  The 
dsan  made  himself  known  by  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  Bibles  during  the  inauguration 
of  the  splendid  Luther  monument  last 
June.  The  pastor  and  the  two  vicars  are 
believers,  but  preach  on  Sundays  in  almost 
empty  churches.    After  much  entreating 


them  they  promised  to  look  after  some 
teachers,  but  they  would  not  engage  them- 
selves to  begin  with  them. 

from  SpeUr  Protestants  derive  their 
name.  A  small  flock  of  Christians  out  of 
the  7,000 Protestants  there  rally  round  two 
excellent  pastors.  A  few  of  them  I  had 
stirred  up  before.  One  lady  has  assembled 
sixty  children  each  Sunday.  I  persuaded 
some  others  to  join  her  as  teachers,  and 
intend  to  look  after  them. 

In  Mainz,  where  one  of  our  most  zealous 
and  bigoted  Soman  Catholic  bishops 
resides,  the  Protestants,  now  amounting  to 
8,000,  with  three  pastors  and  one  church, 
are  known  for  their  rationalism,  I  may 
even  justly  say  for  their  infidelity.  Three 
visits  there  have  brought  me  now  so  far 
that  a  piour  young  pastor  at  Castel,  across 
the  Bhine,  is  ready  to  be  superintendent, 
six  young  men  and  two  ladies  to  be  teach- 
ers, and  three  other  ladies  perhaps  will 
join.  A  petition  for  allowing  us  the  use 
of  a  hall  has  been  sent  in.  If  this 
granted  we  may  begin  next  Sunday.  The 
children,  however,  will  be  less  accessible 
here  than  anywhere  else. 

The  two  Sunday  schools  in  Frankfort 
had  each  a  church  opened  for  their  i 
a  great  success. 
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In  Samm  I  -rafted  the  pastes  and 
other  Christians,  whom  I  bad' addressed  dn 
a  meeting  last  year,  attended  by  twenty 
Christians,  but  I  found  them  aa  unwilling 
and  discouraged  as  before.  One  young 
lady  promised,  to  begin  if  she  could  pes> 
anade  some  others  to  help  her,  bat1  she 
wrote  me  since,  all  had  beemin  vain. 

The  two  churches  in  Offenbach  afm  are 
visited  usually  an  Sundays  by  no  move 
than  300  persons.  One  of  the  thrae  ■pas- 
tors, one  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
formerly  Sunday  school  teachers  in  Stras- 
burg  and  Frankfort,  have  taken  it  to 
heart,  and  will  write  me  word  to  come 
again  as  soon  as  they  see  a-  chance. 

Kreuznack,  known  by  its  salt  baths,  has 
7,000  Protestants  and  three  believing  pas- 
tors. At  my  third  visit  there  I  opened  a 
Sunday  school  on  the  first  of  this  month 
with  sixty-seven  girls,  divided  among  nine 
ladies.  It  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all 
present.  The  eldest  pastor  held  the  teach- 
er's meeting  in  his  own  house,  his  wife, 
having  no  children  herself,  is  an  enthusias- 
tic teacher,  and  inspires  the  others.  I 
gave  to  each  child  a  paper.  We  had  to 
entreat  them  not  to  bring  more  children 
the  next  Sunday,  as  we  had  not  yet 
teachers  enough.  A  schoolmaster,  a  fine 
man  present  among  the  spectators,  was 
invited  to  replace  the  pastor  when  absent. 
He  declared,  aloud,  "Sir,  this  new  work 
will  not  fail' to  create  new  enmity  against 
us  Christians,  but  I  shall  come  here  as 
long  as  a  single  child  comes."  I  was 
twice  at  the  burgomaster's  to  ask  him  to 
allow  us  a  fine  large  room,  which  is  entirely 
unoccupied  the  whole  year  round.  I  had 
to  bring  forward  a  petition  signed  by  the 
three  pastors,  and  even  then  he  granted  it 
only  for  that  one  Sunday  from  three  to 
four.  The  ladies  will  now  entreat  some  of 
the  magistrates  to  vote  in  their  favour  at 
l&e  next  meeting,  to  have- the.  said  hall  on 
Sundays  for  one  hour. 

Twice  I  was  at  Neun  Kirchm,  with 
4,500  Protestants.  The  pastor  had  invited 
fifteen  Christians  at  his  own  house,  eight 
of  whom  were  willing  to  be  teachers.    He 


inadmthem-aisp^Usns^nanies.  Ehey  shave 
postponed  she  firsnseBsion  totthe  fthaatt., 
and  I  shall  ihave  news  -from  him  km  H 
succeeded.  32he  -new  vicar,  just  earning 
finom  Berlin,  hod  been  teacher  there* 

Hwo.  Sundays  .1  had  .to spend  in. &ia*v 
hrwtkm,  with  three  pastors  and  4,600 
Protestants.  In  the  four  sersisss  at 
church  I  never  counted. mora  than  twelve 
men  and  eighty  women  each  time.  I 
succeeded  in  having  a  meeting  in  the 
vestry  with  the  three  pastors  and  nine 
church  elders.  There  was  no  sympathy 
whatever,  untilat  length  one  pastor  allowed 
his  daughter  to  become  teacher.  I  also 
gained  over,  after  many  private  conversa- 
tions, the  younger  pastor,  who  allowed  me 
to  invite  seven  ladies,  whom  I  had  per- 
suaded, to  his  house  for  a  teachers'  meet- 
ing, also  a  schoolmaster  very  well  dis- 
posed, and  having  forty-seven  children 
each  Sunday  in  his  own  house.  All  went 
on  well.  I  chose  Mark  i.  I — 11  as  the 
lesson,  and  could  not  avoid  pointing  oat . 
John  the  Baptist  as  a  model  for  us,  not  to 
give  offence  by  our  walk,  our  dress,  oar 
enjoyments,  not  to  visit  the  ball-room,  Ac. 
The  next  day  a  lady  called  on  the  pastor, 
declaring  her  daughter  and  a  friend  de- 
clined to  be  teachers,  as  dancing- had  been 
warned  against.  We  were  grieved,  but 
the  pastor  has  spoken  earnestly  to  the 
lady,  and  it  seems  to  some  effect.  The 
Lord,  however,  gave  us  four  others  in- 
stead, so  that  I  opened  the  school  the  next 
Sunday  with  sixty-four  boys  and  girls,  and 
nmeteaeheK,«ev^n  of  whom  are  ladies.  A 
professor's  wife,  who  came  to  see  what  we 
intended  to  do  in  the  large-hall  which  her 
husband  had  allowed  us,  was  so  much 
pleased  that  she  begged- to  be  among  the 
teachers  the -next  time,  and  also  to  bring 
her  own  children. 

St.  JeAoft*,  the  sister  town  dose  to  it, 
has  4000  Protestants,  and  at  present  but 
one  pastor,  to  whom  I  spoke  several 
times.  He  will  persuade  four  young 
ladies  to  become  teachers  in  the  above 
school.  Perhaps  in  future  they  may  open 
one  in  this  place  too. 
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Trier,**  (Braves,  a  vary  bigoted  Roman 
Gatholio  place,  with  1,700  Protestants. 
The- two  pastors,  and  the  prison  chaplain, 
and  the  aittny  chaplain  I  met  one^  evening. 
These  called  together  the  nest  day  twelve 
ladies,  one  of  whom  had  already  some 
children  on  Sundays.  Everything  was 
settled  favourably,  and  I  have  had  a  letter 
that  the  army  chaplain  held  the  teachers' 
meeting  and  opened'  the  school  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  with  eighty  girls  and  seven 
ladies,  after  two  of  the  original  nine  teach- 
ers had  dropped  off  again. 

Bonn  I  visited  the  third  time.  One  of 
the  pastors  is  not  for  Sunday  schools.  The 
second  one  has  now  at  length  decided  to 
begin,  after  I  had  again  two  conversations 
with  him  and  assured  him  that  two  rooms 
which  I  inspected  were  sufficient  for  the 
beginning.  The  pastor's  wife,  having  no 
family,  here,  too,  is  very  zealous,  also  ten 
ladies,  and  even  more  are  ready  to  teach. 
The  3,000  Protestants  are  mostly  of  the 
better  classes.  Two  young  ladies  who  for 
the  last  three  years  have  assembledseventy 
children  each  Sunday,  continue;  also  Br. 
Graham,  with  three  teachers  and  forty 
children.  These  two  schools,  not  belonging 
to  the  Established  Church,  are  not  looked 
upon  favourably  by  the  members  of  the 
latter. 

In  BusseUorf,  with  14,000  Protestants, 
two  churches,  and  three  excellent  pastors, 
one  of  the  latter  has  this  time  taken  the 
lead.  He  has  fixed  Friday  evening  for  the 
teachers'  meeting,  and  intends  to  unite 
then  the  teachers  of  three  different  Sun- 
day schools.  These  are  in  three  different 
parts  of  the  town,  distant  from-  each  other. 
Two  will  be  superintended  by  ladies,  each 
of  whom  has  already*  meeting  of  children 
on  Sundays,  one  sixty-seven  girls,  the 
other  fifty  boys  and  girls.  The  third  one 
will  be  conducted  by  a  gentleman.  All 
three  will  form  classes,  a  number  of  teach- 
ers are  in  view,  some  of  them  anxiously 
waiting  to  begin,  all  in  future  to  unite  at 
the  pastor's  house  for  preparation.  A 
pastor  is  always  thought  indispensable. 
Such  is  the  plan.  A  fourth  Sunday  school, 


with  thirty  boys  under  one  teacher,  is  to 
continue  .undisturbed* 

In  Vier**n,  with  1,600  Protestants,  the 
Sunday  school'  continues  with  seventy 
girls,  but  has  lost  two  teachers.  The  two 
remaining  ones  hope  to  induce  two  other 
ladies  to  replace  them.  A  young  apothe- 
cary, who  saw  the  Berlin  Sunday  schools, 
is  almost  sure  that  he  will  find  some 
teachers  among  the  forty  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  and  will  begin 
with  them  a  school  for  boys.  He  is  the 
brother  of  the  pastor,  and  quite  able  for 
the  work. 

In  Bhegdt,  with  8,000  Protestants  and 
three  pastors  is  much  of  earnest  Chris- 
tianity. Here,  too,  I  had  the  promise  of 
two  committee  members  of  the  Young 
Henfa  Association  to  engage  ten  of  the 
ninety  members  to  be  teachers,  and  to 
inform  me  when  they  have  begun.  One 
lady  has  assembled  fifty  girls  each  Sunday 
since  my  last  visit,  but  oould  not  find  help. 
Another  one  is  delighted  with  this  new 
idea,*  the  pastor  gave  a  large  schoolroom 
to  them;  six  teachers  are  ready,  perhaps  . 
three  clergymen's  daughters  will  join.  I 
anxiously  wait  for  news,  and  hope  for  suc- 
cess, as  she  is  a  very  energetic  Christian. 

To  Crefeld  I  came  for  the  third  time. 
Of  the  66,000  inhabitants,  one  quarter  only 
are  Protestants,  with  a  single  church  and 
three  pastors. '  Great  religious  ignorance 
prevails  among  them,  although  they  are 
mostly  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  I 
know  of  six  Sunday  schools,  none  being 
after  our  system,  halls  and  teachers  being 
wanted,  and  pastors,  as  everywhere  else, 
not  caring  to  promote  the  work.  One 
lady  begged  me  to  address  her  sixty-three 
girls,  which  I  did,,  finding  them  packed 
together  in  a  small  room.  Another  allowed 
me  to  civide  her  forty-three  girls  and  boys 
in  classes  and  go  through  the  system.  She 
adopted  it.  Two  friends  were  present  and 
are  to  be  teachers.  As  she  is  a  city  mis- 
sionary, and  has  worked  here  fourteen 
years,  she  hopes  to  find  out  some  more 
helpers.  Crefeld  increases  rapidly  in  size 
and  wealth,  but  decreases  in  heavenly  trea- 
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sure*.  There  are  1,800  mixed  marriages, 
nearly  all  the  children  being  brought  up 
Roman  Catholics.  Among  the  Young 
Men's  Association  there  are  a  few  Chris- 
tians out  of  sixty  members.  The  president, 
a  young  Christian  merchant,  has  promised 
me  to  persuade  them  and  to  be  superin- 
tendent himself.  I  found  no  possibility  of 
uniting  the  different  schools. 

I  found  in  D&utz  the  Sunday  school, 
with  sixty  children,  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
lady,  the  superintending  pastor  having 
been  absent  for  four  months.  He  had  re- 
turned and  invited  me  to  his  house.  Seve- 
ral ladies  have  left  the  place  entirely,  but 
we  found  some  to  replace  them  as  teachers, 
and  the  better  system  is  to  be  reintro- 
duced. 

In  CoeJn  (Cologne),  with  140,000  in- 
habitants, one-tenth  only  being  Protest- 
ants, with  four  pastors  and  two  churches, 
I  found  two  of  our  schools  nourishing, 
with  eighteen  teachers  and  220  children, 
but  the  third  one  had  given  up  our  system, 
as  teachers  had  dropped  off.  They  had 
now  three  separate  rooms  filled  with  120 
children,  so  that  I  blotted  this  school  out 
of  our  statistics.  A  Jews'  missionary  pro- 
mised me  to  begin  one  shortly  in  the  large 
hall  in  his  own  house,  where  he  holds 
meetings  for  the  Jews.  His  wife  and  some 
friends  will  be  teachers.  His  daughter 
danced  for  joy  at  the  prospect.    Another 


school,  with  now  six  teachers  and  forty 
ohildren,  opened  three  years  ago,  after  my 
first  visit  there,  was  threatened  to  be  closed 
by  the  police  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pro- 
testant dean,  because  the  teachers  are 
not  church  members,  but  Independents. 
They,  however,  bravely  resisted,  and  laid 
their  case  before  the  minister  in  Berlin, 
who  seems  to  forget  to  decide  the 
question,  no  doubt  giving  a  silent  answer 
by  it.  Our  friends  have  permission  to 
continue  till  a  decision  arrives.  The  poor 
dean,  meanwhile,  is  laid  on  his  death-bed. 
I  send  this  off  from  Mains,  and  have  just 
heard  that  the  hall  has  been  granted  to  us. 
We  are  to  begin  with  nine  teachers  to- 
morrow, and  have  invited  the  boys  in  the 
Protestant  schools  anxiously,  but  in  faith, 
waiting  for  the  result.  The  ladies  and 
girls  are  to  wait  a  while  before  they 
begin.  I  shall  soon  inform  you  of  the  re- 
sult. I  have  also  made  a  pioneering  jour- 
ney into  Wurtemberg,  as  far  as  Tubingen, 
and  I  shall  report  about  it  in  my  next. 

The  annual  Sunday  school  meeting  of 
the  sixteen  schools  in  Berlin,  on  the  27  th 
September,  in  the  Garrison  Church,  the 
same  where  the  Evangelical  Alliance  met 
in  1867,  was  attended  by  5,000  Sunday 
school  children.  Dr.  Hoffmann  addressed 
them,  besides  others.  It  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 


"  Time's  a  hand-breath,  'tis  a  tale ; 
'lis  a  vessel  under  sail ; 
'Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way, 
Darting  down  upon  its  prey; 
'Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight, 
Mocking  the  pursuing  sight ; 
'Tis  a  short-liv'd,  fading  flower; 
'Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  shower ; 


'Tis  a  momentary  ray, 
Smiling  in  a  winter's  day; 
'Tis  a  torrent's  rapid  stream ; 
'Tis  a  shadow,  'tis  a  dream ; 
'Tis  the  dosing  watch  of  night, 
Dying  at  the  rising  light ; 
'Tis  a  bubble;  'tis  a  sign  ;— 
Be  prepar'd,  O  man !  to  die." 

Qttarles. 
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BY  THE  EEV.  W.  M.  STATHAM. 

The  Address  seems,  by  common  consent,  to  have  taken  its  regular 
place  in  Sunday  school  life ;  and  it  may  be  made  a  most  effective 
auxiliary  to  the  general  work,  or  a  most  heavy  and  undesirable  affair. 
The  few  suggestions  I  am  about  to  make  are  offered  in  no  sense  "  ex 
cathedra,"  but  as — shall  I  say,  striking  me  forcibly  ?  No ;  I  will  avoid 
an  expression  so  pugilistic  in  character,  for  I  have  noticed,  in  a  lec- 
turing point  of  view,  that  persons  who  are  often  greatly  struck,  seldom 
strike  the  audience.  Their  ideas  seem  to  have  enough  to  do  to  master 
them,  without  being  equal  to  the  task  of  mastering  other  people.  No ; 
the  ideas  I  am  about  to  jot  down  here  are  very  likely  not  to  have  any 
startling  novelty  in  them ;  but  they  are,  I  hope,  pertinent  to  the 
question  before  us.  And,  first  of  all,  let  Superintendents  be  strict  in 
carrying  out  all  school  laws,  and  especially  those  concerning  addresses. 
It  is  unfair  to  teachers  and  children  to  let  them  suffer  detention  after 
teaching,  unless  the  address  be  interesting  and  useful.  To  be  the 
former,  it  must  be  very  well  pondered  beforehand ;  very  human ;  full 
of  all  that  is  tender  and  pictorial ;  and  very  Christian,  in  the  sense  of 
having  distinct  communications  of  great  evangelical  truths.  To  be 
useful  it  must  be  terse  and  brief.  Yes ;  it  is  a  simple  impertinence  for  a 
teacher,  having  been  told  by  the  superintendent  that  he  may  have  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  to  speak  for  thirty.  If  he  cannot  stop  in  time, 
a  bell  should  be  clicked,  as  at  great  public  meetings,  again  and  again 
until  he  does.  Sunday  schools  contain  small  children  as  well  as  great 
ones,  and  it  cannot  be  likely  that,  after  the  teaching  of  an  hour  or  so, 
there  can  be  unwearied  attention  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  brevity  is 
not  only  a  blessing  in  and  of  itself,  but  it  leads  to  other  blessings — to 
the  knowledge  that,  if  the  address  is  good,  we  must  keep  our  ears  open, 
for  the  time  is  short ;  and  that,  if  it  is  indifferent,  it  will  soon  be  all 
over.  The  former  idea  will  quicken  attention ;  the  last  will  preserve  a 
spirit  of  patience,  and  save  an  awkward  shuffling  of  feet. 

Then  these  addresses  should  be  well  timed  and  arranged.  Some 
plan  might  be  devised  whereby  great  truths  might  be  brought  out  by  a 
kind  of  preparatory  arrangement,  which  would  make  them  immensely 
interesting,  one  subject  heralding  the  coming  of  another,  and  not  all 
disjointed  and  anyhow. 

This  might  be  done  monthly,  so  as  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which 
would  accrue  from  removal  of  teachers,  were  any  annual  arrangement 
made ;  and  it  would  tend,  moreover,  to  give  each  teacher  honoured  to 
give  an  address  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  interest  in  the  work,  and 
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he  might  gather  together  his  illustrations  accordingly.  I  need  scarcely 
say  how  preparation  for  a  brief  address  would  cultivate  memory,  and 
become  a  habit  by  which  the  garnering  of  good  ideas  might  be  com- 
menced. 

It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  address  if  it  could  be  based 
on  the  appointed  Sunday  school  lesson  for  the  day.  I  do  not  plead  for 
a  perfect  epic  unity  in  prayers,  hymns,  teaching,  and  addresses,  but  for 
as  much  of  oneness  as  is  possible.  It  would  be  a  great  end  gained  if  the 
address  was  the  clinching  of  the  nail  already  driven  into  the  thought- 
heart  of  the  scholar.  Such  a  plan  would  certainly  be  more  effective 
than  an  address  on  some  subject  completely  removed  from  the  lesson  of 
the  day. 

The  address  to  be  delivered,  whilst  always  evangelical  in  its  spirit, 
should  not  be  afraid  to  deal  with  the  specific  matters  of  religion.  Whilst 
the  one  great  end  should  ever  be  kept  in  view — the  consecration  of  the 
young  to  Christ — they  should  have  faithful  monitions  concerning  their 
dress,  their  behaviour  in  the  streets,  their  general  reverence  of  manner — 
for  reverence  is  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  without  reverence  there  is 
no  religion.  To  this  end,  great  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
manner  of  their  leaving  school.  Who  has  not  heard  seme  tune,  almost 
a  jig,  being  hummed  coming  out  of  the  door,  with  the  sacred  name  of 
Jesus  in  it,  in  a  way  which  is  most  distressing  to  the  reverent  heart  ? 
Addresses  should  be  faithful,  plain-spoken;  dealing  with  children  as 
children,  and  with  their  temptations  and  their  difficulties.  Modesty  of 
demeanour  and  dress  is  a  very  necessary  subject  to  be  touched  upon ; 
and  respect  for  parents  another;  with  many  kindred  subjects.  Our 
hymns  touch  too  little  on  these  things ;  the  more  need  that  our 
teachings  should.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  imagine  at  this  time  how 
many  girls  especially  go  wrong  through  the  way  in  which  they  dress, 
talk,  wear  their  hair,  &c.  I  was  at  a  midnight  meeting  some  three 
months  ago,  and  out  of  about  seventy  poor  lost  girls,  I  asked  those 
who  had  been  Sunday  school  girls  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  at  least 
fifty-five  of  them  did  so.  Plain,  earnest,  practical  Christian  counsel  is  not 
popular — it  never  will  be  popular ;  it  will  be  always  much  pleasant er 
to  leave  those  things  undone,  and  to  indulge  in  hymns  about  heaven. 
If  Sunday  schools  want  anything,  especially  at  the  present  time,  they 
want  plain,  earnest,  evangelical  counsels  on  the  blessings  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  on  the  dangers  which  beset  the  young  ;  and  on  the  difficulties 
of  preserving  Christian  character  and  reputation,  even  when  we  have 
set  out  in  the  narrow  path. 

There  is  immense  danger  lest  the  religion  of  a  child  should  become 
a  mere  sentimental  piety,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  we  were 
doing  much  to  help  in  that  direction.  I  can  conceive  or  nothing  more 
likely  to  mislead  the  young  than  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  go  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  music ;  whilst  I  do  know  how  hard,  toilsome, 
painful,  difficult,  is  a  Christian's  life  in  this  world :  for  them  to  keep 
purity  amidst  impurity,  temper  amidst  provocations,  and  perseverance 
amid  the  hindrances  of  the  way,  requires  the  constant  guarding  which 
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■wise  counsels  of  teachers  and  parents  can  give.  Addresses,  therefore, 
should  show  some  knowledge  of  the  child-heart,  and  of  the  great  world 
outside,  and  should  touch  upon  flattery,  vanity,  truth,  modesty,  purity 
of  thought,  idle  words,  vain  companionships ;  whilst  the  gospel  motives 
should  be  the  great  constraints  to  care  and  obedience  and  reverent 
thoughtfulness.  Sunday  school  addresses  afford  splendid  opportunities 
for  all  those  who  have  the  heroism  and  the  wisdom  to  speak  truth, 
kindly  and  tenderly  to  the  young,  and  in  after  years  such  holy  coun- 
sels would  be  treasured  up  in  the  heart,  never  more  to  be  forgotten 
amidst  tne  conflicts  and  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  preparation  should  characterize  these 
addresses  ;  an  unpremeditated  effusion  is  not  'likely  one  would  think, 
to  be  offered  to  such  an  interesting  auditory — and  children  are  thinkers 
as  well  as  listeners.  It  is  no  light  success  to  interest  children,  and  he 
who  really  succeeds  in  doing  so  may  congratulate  himself  that  he  has 
gained  a  glorious  result  worthy  of  more  than  all  his  toil  and  pains. 

The  Sunday  school  address  should  be  now  and  then  delivered  by 
the  deacons  of  the  church,  the  pastor  of  course  having  his  own  selected 
and  special  occasions  for  doi»g  so ;  a  few  words  of  kindly  counsel  from 
the  deacons  would  be  stimulating  to  teachers  and  scholars  too,  and 
tend  to  preserve  that  perfect  unity  between  the  church  and  the 
school  which  so  contributes  to  the  hearty  working  of  them  both. 
I  have  said  enough  in  this  paper  to  show  that  Sunday  school  addresses 
are  golden  opportunities  for  good,  and  that  they  should  be  characieE- 
ized  above  all  things  by  preparation  and  skilful  adaptation.  I  would 
suggest,  in  closing,  that  they  afford  a  fine  field  for  the  culture  of 
those  powers  which  may  in  after  years  be  of  the  most  precious  service 
in  the  mission-field  abroad,  and  in  the  church  at  home*  How  many 
can  look  back  to  the  Sunday  school  addresses  as  first  efforts  of  the- 
eaglet  to  leave  the  nest,  and  try  its  fluttering  wing  in  the  new  world 
of  the  surrounding  heavens !  I  have  left,  however,  unnoticed  one  especial 
benefit,  and  that  is  the  reflex  moral  blessing  which  comes  to  the 
teacher's  mind  and  heart;  how  truths  earnestly  pressed  upon  other 
hearts  and  consciences  tend  to  deepen  themselves  in  our  own ;  so  that 
whilst  we  water  others  our  own  hearts  are  watered  too.  This  reflex 
blessing  is  felt  indeed  by  all  sincere  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
great  Master,  and  forms  part  of  His  own  appointed  plan  of  enfolding 
the  reward  of  Christian  labour  in  the  work  itself.  Let,  then,  no  slight 
estimate  be  formed  of  the  Sunday  school  address ;  rather  let  us  ask,  if 
the  great  Shepherd  were  on  earth  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  whether  we  might  not  expect  to  behold  Him  in  the  midst  of  the 
lambs,  taking  them  up  in  His  arms  to  bless  them,  and  speaking  to 
them  words  of  holy  welcome  to  His  kingdom. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  repetition  by  the  whole  school 
of  some  succinct  divisions  of  the  address,  or  sentiments  in  the  address, 
is  good.  Sometimes  a  word  or  two,  well  chosen,  has  seemed  to  drive 
the  subject  into  the  memory  in  this  way  better  than  any  other,  but  it 
requires  tact  and  skill  to  do  it  aright.     When  the  whole  school  can  be 
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made  to  answer  readily  and  unitedly  it  certainly  gives  interest  to  the 
address. 

There  is  a  day  coming  when  the  seed  thus  sown  will  bring  forth  fruit 
a  hundredfold.  Let  none  be  discouraged,  it  is  hard  uphill  work  to  do 
good  in  any  department  of  labour ;  but  looking  up  to  the  great  Lord  of 
all,  let  us  renew  our  vows  of  consecration,  and  let  all  our  work  be  done 
in  the  light  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  "  Therefore  be  ye  steadfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  In  vain  ?  Oh, 
no !  We  who  have  in  weakness  sown  the  seed — sometimes  watering 
the  furrows  with  our  tears — shall  in  due  season  reap  if  we  faint  not. 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

We  are  not  made  ourselves  by  great  events,  nor  do  we  make  others 
by  separate  events  and  determinations.  Ifc  was  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Arnold  of  Kugby,  that,  whether  he  bathed 
with  his  scholars  at  evening,  or  walked  with  them  at  noonday,  or  preached 
to  them  on  Sunday,  they  felt  at  all  seasons  the  gentle  influence  of  a 
good  and  true  Christian  man.  There  was  no  trying  to  be  a  power. 
He  let  his  life-work  speak,  and  the  result  is  known.  "  Little  by  little  " 
is  the  law  of  nature's  influence.  It  is  the  motto  of  the  dew,  the  lesson 
of  the  light;  and  in  the  manifold  quickenings  of  the  spring,  and  the 
glorious  unfoldings  of  the  summer,  you  cannot  watch  the  steps  of 
progress — it  is  "  here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  Thus  we  influence 
others,  and  are  influenced  by  them.  So  the  son  becomes  like  his  father, 
and  the  schoolboy  like  his  classmate,  and  the  daughter  like  her  mother. 
Seek  for  some  great  thing  to  do ;  and  where  will  you  discover  it  ?  Set 
to  work  at  a  great  reading,  a  great  visiting,  a  great  writing ;  and  what 
have  you  achieved  P  Yet  try  silent  and  steady  working,  and  then  how 
vast  the  achievement ! 

When  the  good  Samaritan  gave  his  loving  help  to  the  man  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  he  evidently  obeyed  only  the  law  of  his  nature, 
and  did  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  It  was  a  little  act,  an 
unobtrusive  deed,  done  in  a  quiet  way ;  consequently,  the  record  of  his 
deed  has  moulded  the  lives  of  many  more.  Just  a  word  here  and  a 
word  there,  a  visit  here  and  a  visit  there,  a  little  kind  deed  here  and 
another  there,  and  you  are  a  missionary  of  Christ,  a  friend  of  the  sor- 
rowful, a  helper  of  the  needy. 

Ale.s !  how  we  all  seek  for  some  great  thing  to  do,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  an  earnest  and  holy  life  acts  like  quiet  sunlight  and  gentle  air, 
and  that  in  living  near  to  God  ourselves,  everything  in  our  life  has  been 
a  telling  quantity,  though  we  may  not  see  it  so  to  be.  No  Christian 
man  would  be,  or  could  be,  what  he  is,  without  those  little  meditations, 
prayers,  submissions,  and  self-conquests,  which  have  been  all  blended 
together  in  the  formation  of  his  Christian  life. 
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Oufi  departed  friend  was  thus  in  thorough  sympathy  with  that  which 
formed  so  important  a  branch  of  the  society's  labours  almost  from  the 
first  years  of  its  existence — the  formation  and  extension  of  a  depart- 
ment of  useful  literature  specially  adapted  for  Sunday  scholars  and 
teachers.  Nor  was  ability  wanting  by  which  this  sympathy  might  be 
rendered  practically  influential.  In  addition  to  extensive  and  varied 
knowledge,  Mr.  Watson  possessed  great  facility  of  composition ;  and 
his  style,  though  devoid  of  ornament,  was  characterized  by  the  clear- 
ness and  force  which  marked  his  spoken  addresses.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  the  Committee  put  forth,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1 844,  the  Union  Magazine  for  Sunday  School  Teachers, 
the  opening  pages  should  have  been  occupied  by  the  first  chapter  of 
a  "  History  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,"  by  its  senior  secretary.  The 
"history"  was  continued  through  the  subsequent  numbers  of  the  volume, 
being  brought  down  to  the  date  of  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of 
Sunday  Schools,  in  1831-2.  It  was  subsequently  extended  by  the 
author  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  and  issued  in  an  enlarged  form, 
as  a  Memorial  Yolume,  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the  Union  in 
1853.  The  narrative  of  that  important  celebration  has  been  ably  exe- 
cuted by  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch;  but  his  characteristic 
modesty  reserved  the  following  interesting  fact  for  a  more  private 
record.  Under  date  October  28th,  1856,  he  says  in  his  diary,  after 
briefly  recounting  the  opening  services  held  in  the  Jubilee  Building, 
"  When  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  Jubilee  was  under  consideration, 
the  secretaries  held  a  meeting  thereon.  I  went  to  the  meeting  in  a 
cab  from  Kennington  Cross,  and  on  the  way  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
memorial  building  was  suggested  to  me.  It  met  the  views  of  my 
colleagues,  was  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  has  been  brought  to  a 
happy  consummation." 

When  this  scheme  was  first  made  public,  some  friends  shook  their 
heads  doubtfully,  questioned  if  country  teachers  would  sympathize  in 
a  plan  which  seemed  designed  almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
metropolis,  and  thought  it  uncertain  if  the  needful  amount  could  be 
raised.  But  the  result  of  the  Committee's  appeal  afforded  another 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Watson's  judgment;  and  Sunday 
school  teachers,  not  only  in  provincial  towns,  but  in  other  lands  beside 
our  own,  have  participated  in  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  noble 
structure  in  the  Old  Bailey  is  regarded  by  their  London  fellow- 
workers. 

Although  Mr.  Watson  had  already  begun  to  feel  his  physical  ener- 
gies declining,  so  that,  as  he  regretfully  observes,  he  had  been  "  corn- 
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pelled  to  avoid  the  labour "  incident  to  the  erection  of  the  building, 
he  still  continued  to  attend  both  morning  and  evening  Committee 
meetings,  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  official  duties  undertook,  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  secretaryship  of  the  Publication  Sub-Committee. 
It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  these  seasons  of  fraternal  intercourse 
and  united  labour  became  separated  by  wider  intervals ;  and  they  ter- 
minated not  until  positive  inability  forbade  the  effort. 

In  the  year  1859  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Althans,  son  of 
one  of  Mr.  Watson's  oldest  colleagues,  and  who  had  conducted  the 
.  Teachers  Magazine  from  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  threatened 
the  discontinuance  of  that  old-established  periodical.  Under  date  of 
June  3rd  Mr.  W.  wrote,  "  There  was  no  number  published  in  May. 
The  Sunday  School  Union,  with  whom  it  originated  in  (I  believe)  1813, 
although  conducted  by  members  of  the  Committee  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, has  purchased  it,  and,  at  the  Committee's  request,  I  have 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  editing  it  by  way  of  trial  for  six 
months."  He  adds,  most  characteristically,  "  It  is  new  work  for  me, 
and  will  need  wisdom  from  on  high." 

The  duties  of  editorship  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Watson  with  his 
accustomed  care,  judgment , and  fidelity.  The  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine was  extended,  many  valuable  contributions  were  obtained,  and 
whatever  other  monthlies  might  be  late  in  their  issue,  the  Teacher's 
was  invariably  ready  for  sale  on  the  appointed  day.  At  home,  the  editor 
was  half  reproachfully  charged  with  a  perpetual  devotion  to  "copy" 
and  "  proofs ;"  and  when  the  magazine  was  at  length  merged  in  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  he  himself  confessed  that  it  had  been  "his 
GOBfltant  companion  lor  the  last  eight  years."  At  the  same  time  he 
readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  colleagues  that  he  would  intro- 
duce the  new  candidate  for  Sunday  school  favour  by  a  brief  account  of 
its  venerable  predecessor.  A  month  later,  and  one  other  paper,  his 
last  contribution  to  periodical  literature,  made  its  appearance.  It  wsb 
a  sketch  of  his  friend  and  correspondent,  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Packard, 
Secretary  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, — a  man  of  kindred 
spirit,  and  for  whom  Mr.  W.  cherished  the  highest  esteem.  The  paper 
evinced  no  lack  of  vigour,  either  in  thought  or  expression,  and  none  of 
the  writer's  coadjutors  suspected  how  soon  the  hope  breathed  in  Dr. 
Packard's  closing  letter  was  to  be  realized, — "  Keep  on,  my  good  bro- 
ther, in  the  work  you  have  in  hand  as  long  as  the  day  lasts,  and  let  us 
hope  to  mingle  our  voices  together  in  ascriptions  of  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power,  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for 
erer  and  ever." 

.But  his  own  forecastings  of  the  future  proved  only  too  accurate. 
As  the  anniversary  services  of  1868  drew  near,  our  friend  addressed 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  of  the  society, — that 
record  of  onward  progress  which  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  compose 
and  to  present  to  successive  audiences  of  Sunday  school  teachers  for  up- 
wards of  30  years.  His  family  and  some  of  his  colleagues  felt  anxious 
as  to  the  result,  and  gently  suggested  that  the  effort  might  prove  too 
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much  for  his  failing  energies.  "  I  should  like  to  read  it  once  more 
— it  is  the  last  time,"  was  the  touching  answer,  and  every  objection 
was  effectually,  silenced.  He  accordingly  went  to  his  house  at 
Eastbourne,  where  he  spent  a  few  days  previously  to  the  meeting, 
that  he  might  gather  a  little  strength  for  his  final  public  effort; 
and  seemed  much  gratified  that  his  wish  had  been  so  readily 
acceded  to. 

The  term  of  earthly  service  was  now  nearly  ended ;  but  Mr.  Watson 
had  still  another  duty  which  he  desired  to  discharge.  The  history  of 
the  institution  with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  identified,  and  to 
which  he  had  devoted  the  ardour  of  youth  and  the  experience  of  age, 
was  still  incomplete ;  and  during  the  summer  of  1868  his  still  busy 
pen  was  actively  employed,  so  far  as  the  state  of  his  health  permitted, 
in  finishing  the  congenial  task.  When  at  length  the  last  page  had 
been  written,  the  manuscript,  together  with  a  cheque  for  £100,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Committee,  as  his  final  contribution  to  the  society. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  resignation,  which  awakened  no 
ordinary  feelings  in  the  recipients,  and  which  had  evidently  been  penned 
with  more  than  common  emotion. 

The  Committee  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  sundering  a  connec- 
tion which  had  seemed  an  essential  feature  of  the  Union,  and  sought 
to  testify  their  sense  of  the  value  which  they  attached  thereto  by  re- 
questing  their  friend  to  accept  the  office  of  Yice-President.  Mr. 
Watson  was  both  touched  and  gratified  when  the  resolutions,  embody- 
ing their  sentiments  and  wishes,  were  presented  to  him  by  his  late 
colleagues  in  the  secretariate,  Messrs.  Groeer  and  Hartley.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  had  not  waited  thus  long  to  render  honour  where 
honour  was  so  justly  due.  In  1862,  and  again  in  1864,  they  had  given 
practical  expression  to  their  feelings  towards  Mr.  Watson  by  presenting 
him  with  tokens  of  their  affection  and  esteem.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Watson  had  completed  forty  years  of  official  connection  with 
the  Union,  he  received  a  handsome  silver  salver,  suitably  inscribed,  and 
accompanied  by  a  congratulatory  address,  engrossed  on  vellum,  and 
signed  by  the  whole  of  the  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  Mr.  Watson  was  already  suffering 
from  the  disease  which  was  so  soon  to  terminate  his  honoured  and 
useful  career.  He  "  died  in  harness,"  though  not  by  a  sudden  stroke ; 
sinking  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  until,  surrounded  by  his 
children  and  his  children's  children,  he  calmly  fell  asleep. 

The  closing  scene  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  had  gone 
before.  With  tranquil  foresight  he  awaited,  without  agitation  or  alarm, 
the  approach  of  the  angel  of  death.  "  As  to  the  ground  of  my  hope," 
he  said,  "  as  a  sinner  about  to  meet  God,  it  is  all  contained  in  these 
words, — *  God  has  exalted  Jesus  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  wherefore 
He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.' "  With 
such  foundations  of  faith,  we  marvel  not  at  the  unruffled  peace  which 
our  departed  brother  enjoyed,  still  less  when  we  remember  that  his 
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private  life  was  the  fitting  counterpart  of  his  more  public  character. 
No  one  could  say  of  him  that,  while  labouring  for  the  good  of  the  child- 
ren of  others,  he  had  neglected  the  claims  of  his  own  family.  Time 
was  always  found  for  home  duties ;  and  among  the  many  entries  in  his 
diary,  not  the  least  interesting  is  one  in  which  he  gratefully  records 
that  "  all "  his  "  dear  children  "  had  "  now  publicly  professed  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Saviour." 

Although  the  Sunday  school  cause  was  privileged  to  secure  the 
larger  share  of  Mr.  Watson's  active  services,  it  was  far  from  engrossing 
his  whole  attention  and  sympathies.  From  the  year  1833  until  his 
death  he  held  the  office  of  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Walworth, 
taking  the  most  active  interest  in  all  its  affairs,  and  discharging  his 
onerous  duties  with  unwavering  constancy  and  fidelity.  He  was  an 
active  and  honoured  member  of  the  board  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society ;  he  founded  the  British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  from  its  formation  until  his  death  acted  as  its  solicitor ;  and 
during  his  late  years,  at  least,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  parochial 
affairs.  Nor  did  his  rapidly  declining  health  prevent  him  from  giving 
his  support  to  Mr.  M' Arthur's  candidature  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth, 
as  a  member  of  that  gentleman's  committee. 

Our  friend's  views  of  religious  truth  were  clear  and  well  defined,  yet 
his  sympathies  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  limits  of  one  denomina- 
tion. Hence  the  catholicity  of  the  Union  was,  in  his  eyes,  one  of  its 
highest  excellences ;  that  he  should  have  fixed  upon  it  as  his  special 
sphere  of  labour  is  therefore  not  surprising ;  but  the  selection  did 
credit  also  to  his  self-knowledge,  for  few  men  were  more  eminently 
qualified  for  committee  and  secretarial  duties.  To  the  care,  caution, 
and  precision  by  which  the  members  of  his  profession  are  usually 
distinguished,  he  added  an  amount  of  cheerfulness  and  suavity  which 
won  esteem  and  affection  as  well  as  respect.  His  soundness  of  judg- 
ment was  remarkable,  and  his  self-possession  equally  so.  He  was,  em- 
phatically, a  man  to  be  trusted;  and  his  coadjutors  set  the  highest 
value  on  his  sagacity,  prudence,  and  good  temper ;  especially  at  those 
critical  periods  which  occur  in  the  history  of  every  great  society,  and 
through  which  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  more  than  onco  been 
called  to  pass. 

In  business  engagements,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  retirement  of 
home,  Mr.  Watson's  character  shone  forth  with  the  same  steady  and 
unchanging  brightness.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  rendered 
him  a  truly  agreeable  companion,  yet  his  liveliness  never  passed  the 
bounds  of  Christian  sobriety.  Prudence  and  cheerfulness,  fixity  of 
principle  and  gentleness  of  manner,  in  him  were  happily  combined.  A 
true  Christian  gentleman,  an  earnest  and  active  philanthropist,  he 
has  left  a  vacant  place  which  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  fill.  Such  men 
are  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  memory  of 
their  deeds  is  her  sweet  and  precious  heritage. 

The  mortal  remains  of  our  honoured  friend  rest  in  the  cemetery  at 
Nunhead,  where  they  were  interred  on  the  Saturday  following  his  de- 
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cease,  amidst  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection  from  old  and 
young  friends  and  neighbours,  such  as  nothing  beside  true  worth  can 
evoke.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  Committee  took 
part  in  the  mournful  ceremony,  accompanied  by  deputations  from  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  other 
institutions  with  which  Mr.  Watson  had  been  more  or  less  intimately 
associated.  Funeral  discourses  were  subsequently  delivered  to  the 
Walworth  Road  church  and  congregation,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Howieson, 
and  to  members  cf  the  Union,  by  Mr.  Watson's  former  pastor,  the 
Rev.  S.  Green. 

Gathering  around  the  open  grave,  on  that  chill  autumn  afternoon, 
while  the  sighing  winds  and  rustling  leaves  seemed  to  echo  the  sad- 
ness of  every  heart,  a  vast  and  sorrowing  throng  bade  farewell  to  one 
who  had  been  to  them  as  a  father,  a  friend,  and  a  guide.  Yet,  mingling 
with  the  sense  of  deep  and  irreparable  loss,  were  devout  thanksgivings 
that  such  a  life  had  been  consecrated  to  ends  so  noble,  and  spent  in 
work  so  blessed ;  and  many  a  prayer  arose  to  the  mercy- seat,  that  a 
"  double  portion  "  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed  one  might  rest  on  those 
who  should  from  time  to  time  be  called  to  stand,  as  he  did,  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  Sunday  school  enterprise. 
Thus — 

"  The  bright  memories  of  the  holy  dead, 
The  blessed  ones  departed,  shine  on  us, 
Like  the  pure  splendours  of  some  clear  large  star, 
Which  pilgrims,  travelling  onward,  at  their  back 
Leave,  and  at  'every  moment  see  not  now ; 
Yet,  whensoe'er  they  list,  may  pause  and  turn, 
And  with  its  glories  gild  their  faces  still." 

W.  H.  G. 


OUTSIDE  DUTIES. 

Every  good  and  conscientious  teacher  will  admit  that  his  duty  towards 
the  children  of  his  class  is  not  ended  when  the  school  is  closed.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  attend  regularly  on  the  Sunday  and  go  through 
the  appointed  lessons  with  his  children,  however  careful  and  diligent  he 
may  be  in  the  preparation.  If  we  are  to  effect  permanent  good,  and 
have  the  lessons  which  we  teach  imprinted  on  their  hearts  and  practised 
in  their  lives,  we  must  follow  our  children  to  their  homes  with  our 
kindly  care.  We  must  labour  earnestly  in  order  that  the  good  results 
of  our  teaching  may  not  be  hindered,  and  its  lessons  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  example  and  the  influence  which  surround  our  scholars  during 
the  week,  and  which  are  too  often  such  as  to  render  them  unable  to 
retain,  as  well  as  unfitted  to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday.  We 
have  not  done  enough  for  those  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care,  unless 
we  are  causing  our  influence  to  gather  round  them,  and  can  subject 
them  at  all  times  to  its  control. 
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SACREDNESS  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAT. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  fear  that  the  manner  in  which 
Sunday  schools  are  too  often  managed  has  a  tendency  to  secularize 
and  bring  into  contempt,  instead  of  improving  and  honouring  that 
sacred  day.  The  rude  and  boisterous  manner  in  which  the  schools 
are  assembled  and  dismissed,  and  the  levity  and  carelessness  which 
are  sometimes  witnessed  in  conducting  the  exercises,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  an  unhappy  influence  upon  all  concerned. 

We  do  not  forget  that  boys  and  girls  are  restless,  excitable,  and 
impatient  of  restraint;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  curb,  unreasonably, 
the  playfulness  of  spirit  which  is  incidental  to  their  years.  But  for 
the  brief  time  that  is  occupied  in  most  of  our  Sunday  schools  it 
cannot  be  difficult  to  preserve  that  degree  of  decorum  which  befits  the 
time  and  the  purpose.  And  we  apprehend  that  the  fault  (in  whatever 
degree  it  exists)  is  attributable  rather  to  the  want  of  proper  care  and 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  teachers  than  to  the 
frivolity  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  discussions  which  are  in  progress  at  this  time  touching  the 
religious  obligation  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  we  see  how  much 
more  there  is  in  example  and  habit  than  in  precept,  argument,  or  even 
law.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  from  early  life  to  frequent  the 
place  of  public  worship  on  that  day,  are  seldom  diverted  from  it  in 
after  life,  except  by  anti- Sabbath  associates.  While,  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  always  used  the  first  like  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
regard  the  attempt  to  rescue  it  from  secularization  as  an  infringement 
of  their  natural  liberty. 

The  clamour  for  the  opening  of  museums  and  public  gardens,  and 
for  abolishing  all  difference  between  the  Lord's  day  and  other  days  of 
the  week  in  the  use  of  railroads,  is  not  raised  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  to  reverence  that  day,  and  to  improve  it  for 
the  public  and  private  worship  of  Almighty  God.  And  when  the 
advocates  of  its  religious  observance  urge  the  argument  of  its  divine 
authority,  so  novel  a  claim  is  all  but  ridiculed.  Life-long  habits  are 
too  stubborn  to  yield,  and  the  attempt  to  control  them  by  legal  enact- 
ments, under  so  lax  a  government  as  ours,  is  quite  abortive. 

If  our  Sunday  schools  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  diligently  and 
judiciously  inculcated  the  duty  and  benefit  of  regarding  the  first  day 
of  the  week  as  "  holy  unto  the  Lord  and  honourable,"  and  had  scrupu- 
lously cultivated  the  habit  of  attendance  on  public  worship ;  and  if  the 
several  churches  that  now  labour  together  to  sustain  the  institution 
against  the  craft  and  assaults  of  its  enemies  had  been  careful  to 
provide  for  the  boys  and  girls  pleasant  and  agreeable  accommodations 
in  the  place  of  public  worship ;  and  if  the  ministry  had  seasonably 
bethought   themselves   of  their   presence,  and  encouraged  them  by 
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deserved  attentions,  we  should  have  had  many  thousands  of  hearts 
and  voices  on  the  side  of  Sabbath  consecration  that  are  now  indifferent 
or  on  the  contrary  part. 

It  is  vain  to  fret  and  scold  because  people  do  not  think  as  we  do  on 
such  subjects.  The  world  has  its  school,  and  we  have  ours.  Our  work 
is  all  against  the  grain.  The  work  of  the  other  school  is  all  with  the 
grain.  If  we  gain  any  headway  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  and  per- 
sistent effort,  nor  will  that  avail  without  the  strength  of  the  Strong 
One.  The  means  and  opportunities  are  entrusted  to  those  who  profess 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  Among  the  most 
efficacious  of  these  means  must  be  reckoned  education — home,  school, 
and  church ;  and  this  education  must  be  direct  and  definite  upon  the 
points  to  be  attained. 

If  it  is  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  country,  then  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authority,  to  God,  to  parents,  to  teachers,  must  be 
established  in  the  earliest  years  (we  had  almost  said  months)  of  life. 

If  it  is  temperance,  the  most  watchful  care  must  be  exercised  to 
counteract  the  influences,  temptations,  and  accessories  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  vicious  appetite. 

If  it  is  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day  and  worship  (on  which,  in  truth, 
the  whole  fabric  of  evangelical  religion  rests),  it  must  be  planted  in  the 
earliest  habits  and  associations  of  children,  and  must  be  nurtured  and 
strengthened  by  surrounding  that  day  with  a  chastened  but  hearty 
cheerfulness ;  showing  joy  and  gladness  in  our  own  words  and  acts, 
and  helping  those  who  look  up  to  us  for  an  example  to  look  beyond  us 
to  the  infinitely  loving  Author  of  all  our  blessings — blessings  so  many 
and  so  rich  that  our  best  acknowledgment  of  them  can  be  no  less  than 
the  consecration  of  all  we  have  and  all  we  are  to  His  service. 

It  is  only  by  such  a  process  and  God's  blessing  upon  it  that  we  can 
hope  for  a  generation  to  whom  the  Sabbath  will  be  the — 

"Bay  of  all  the  week  the  beat, 
Emblem  of  eternal  rest ! " 


Christ  at  Pilate's  Bar.— Luke  xxiii.  1—23. 

We  are  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  trial  is  going  on.  The  judge  is  seated  on  the 
judgment-seat ;  here  are  prosecutors,  witnesses,  gaolers ;  and  here  is  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar. 

This  is  the  open  courtyard  before  the  palace  of  the  Roman  governor  at  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  a  raised  pavement  (Gabbatha)  on  which  the  judgment-seat  is 
placed,  and  here  the  governor  sits  as  the  deputy  of  Caesar,  and  decides  on  all  cases 
biought  before  him.  The  judgment  hall,  where  he  can  hold  consultations,  or 
examine  prisoners  privately,  is  just  behind,  in  the  palace.    The  general  time  for 
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holding  the  court  is  from  sunrise  to  nine  o'clock.  This  morning  it  is  early — a 
little  after  five. 

A  crowd  of  people  come  in — priests,  scribes,  Pharisees,  people  of  Jerusalem, 
strangers  from  Galilee,  Roman  soldiers,  servants  of  the  high  priest,  &c. 

But  the  Jews  will  not  go  further  than  the  outer  hall  to-day,  or  they  will  be 
unclean,  so  Pilate  comes  out  to  them,  and  at  once  they  begin  to  cry  out  against 
the  prisoner. 

Who  is  He  ?  There  He  stands,  bound,  and  closely  guarded,  though  He  does 
not  offer  to  resist  them.  They  call  Him  a  malefactor,  a  blasphemer,  a  rebel ; 
they  accuse  Him  of  stirring  up  the  people,  of  forbidding  to  pay  tribute,  of  making 
himself  a  king.  In  fact,  he  has  be9n  tried  already,  and  found  guilty  by  the  Jewish 
council — the  Sanhedrim.  And  now  those  grave  and  learned  old  men,  looked 
upon  as  the  most  religious  men  of  the  day,  together  with  the  chief  priests,  appear 
before  Pilate,  and  ask  him  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  death.  And  how  earnest 
they  are  about  it !  and  how  enraged  all  the  people  seem  1  And  when  Pilate  seems 
disposed  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  to  release  the  Prisoner,  or  only  to  scourge 
Him,  or  to  send  Him  back.to  the  high  priest's  court  for  some  milder  punishment 
than  death,  they  will  not  hear  of  it.  Surely  this  is  some  very  wicked  man. 
And  yet  how  calm  and  dignified  He  seems  through  it  all  1 

Pilate  takes  Him  inside  to  examine  Him  privately.  The^ noise  and  confusion 
increase  while  they  are  gone.  At  last  they  return,  and ,  now  as  Pilate  sits 
down  in  the  judgment-seat  the  clamour  is  hushed  for  a  moment,  and  the  crowd 
listen  to  hear  the  sentence, — "  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man. " 

This  is  what  the  earthly  judge  says.  But  high  in  the  heavens,  on  His  throne 
of  majesty,  sits  another  judge,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  God  pronounces 
judgment  also,  and  says,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  Him ;"  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

For  this  Prisoner  is  the  meek  and  lowly,  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus ;  and  the 
great  God,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  who  can  tee  every  thought  of 
the  heart,  looking  back  on  that  spotless  life,  can  detect  nought  amies.  He  sees 
the_"holy  child  Jesus  "  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem ;  the  boy  of  twelve  years 
old  who  never  told  a  lie,  never  grieved  his  mother's  heart,  never  caused  his 
earthly  father  a  frown,  and  delighted  to  be  about  His  heavenly  Father's  busi- 
ness ;  the  young  man,  diligent  in  his  calling,  growing  daily  in  wisdom,  and  iu 
favour  with  God  and  man  ;  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  loving  and  compassionate 
Saviour,  going  about  everywhere  doing  good.  Never  man  lived  like  this  Man  ; 
"  He  hath  done  all  things  well." 

"We  return  to  Pilate's  bar.  Is  the  Prisoner  set  free  ?  No,  for  the  Jews  clamour 
loudly  against  Him,  they  insist  on  His  condemnation.  "  Crucify  Him,  crucify 
Him."  As  Pilate  wavers  they  are  fiercer  than  ever  ;  with  loud  voices  they  cry 
out  more  exceedingly,  Barabbas  must  be  released,  Jesus  must  be  crucified.  And 
the  weak  and  wicked  governor,  frightened  when  he  gets  his  wife's  message,  and 
still  more  when  he  hears  how  Jesus  claimed  to  be  Son  of  God,  tries  for  a  long 
time  to  resist  the  people  and  the  priests,  but  at  last  he  has  to  give  way.  He  may 
wash  his  hands,  but  he  cannot  wash  his  soul.  He  delivered  Jesus  unto  them  to 
be  crucified. 

And  does  the  great  Judge  permit  it  ?  Will  He  let  the  innocent  be  condemned 
—the  sinless  One  suffer  ?  See  them  lead  away  the  unresisting  victim  ;  why  are 
there  not  sent  to  His  aid  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?    Children  1  Jesus  must  die, 
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though  He  never  sinned.  But  He  was  the  first  man  who  never  mvned.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  men  and  women  had  been  living  in  the  world  and  sinning 
all  the  time,  and  mountains  upon  mountains  of  guilt  had  been  piled  up,  making 
a  high  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  God,  and  how  was  it  to  be  removed  ? 
God  "  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor  " 
(Isa.  lix.  16).  Abel  had  offered  sacrifices,  and  so  had  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and 
Aaron,  and  Samuel,  and  all  the  priests ;  meat-offerings,  and  drink-offerings,  and 
burnt-offerings  ;  lambs,  and  bullocks,  and  goats,  and  rams ;  but  all  of  them  put 
together  could  not  take  away  sin  (Heb.  x.  4).  At  last  there  comes  forward  a  perfect 
and  sufficient  sacrifice — the  Lamb  of  God,  "  without  blemish  and  without  spot " 
(1  Pet.  i.  19).  "Lo,  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me" 
(Heb.  x.  7).  And  as  the  high  priest  of  old  looked  at  the  sacrificial  lamb,  to  see 
that  it  was  spotless,  so  God  looked  upon  His  Son  and  pronounced  the  sacrifice  a 
perfect  one — "  I  find  no  fault  in  Him."  And  because  there  is  no  fault  in  Him 
He  must  die — not  for  Himself,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Some  day  that  judge  and  that  Prisoner'  shall  change  places,  and  Pilate  shall 
stand  at  the  bar  of  Christ.  "We  shall  be  there  too,  and  if  we  are  Christ's  we  shall 
stand  at  His  right  hand  in  that  day,  and  "we  shall' be  like  him,"  and  therefore 
there  shall  be  no  fault  in  us.  Even  now  God  looks  on  us  in  Christ,  and  sees  not 
our  defilement,  but  only  the  white  robe  of  His  righteousness. 

There  is  a  wonderful  verse  in  Jade,  which  tells  us  that  Christ  will  present  His 
people  "faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory."  "We  know  that  when  the 
sun  shines  brightly  it  reveals  spots  and  stains  on  our  garments  and  in  our  rooms 
that  would  never  be  seen  on  a  dull  day.  But  when  the  Redeemer  comes  to  pre- 
sent His  ransomed  people  before  the  Father's  throne,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of 
divine  glory  there  shall  not  be  seen  upon  one  of  them  any  "spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing"  (Ephes.  v.  27).  T.  B.  Bishop. 


(©nilhre  ytssons. 

Christ's  Burial  and  Resubrection.— Matt,  xxvii.  51  to  xxviii.  15. 

As  a  keystone  in  an  arch,  so  is  Christ's  resurrection  to  His  Godhead  and  His 
mission — Rom.  i.  3,  4.  It  was  wisely  ordered  that  we  should  have  the  most, 
circumstantial  account  of  these  events. 

For  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  see  the  Notes  on  the  Lessons, 

Call  attention  to, — 

I.  The  leading  circumstances  narrated. 

II.  To  the  teachings  of  these  facts. 

I.   ClKCTJMSTANCES. 

1.  Remarkable  things  attending  the  burial. 

(a)  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple — ver.  51.  The  high  priest  alone  might 
go  within  the  veil  on  one  day  in  each  year — see  Exod.  xxvi.  31 — 33  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2  ; 
Heb.  ix.  7.  The  typical  import  of  this  occurrence  may  be  seen  in  Heb.  ix.  3 — 8, 
and  x.  19,  20. 

(b)  The  earthquake  and  its  effects.  Some  think  it  was  confined  f  o  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  one  Pliny  mentions  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  which  destroyed  twelve  cities  in  Asia.  A  rent  is  still 
shown  at  Calvary  which  tradition  traces  to  this  event.    Many  graves  were  opened, 
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and  the  bodies  of  well-known  persons  exposed  to  view.  Xone  can  hinder  God 
from  working. 

(c)  The  impression  of  the  centurion.  The  evangelists'  assertion  could  have 
been  contradicted  if  untrue.  Others  shared  in  that  impression— ver.  54 ;  also 
Mack  xv.  39.     God  intended  this  general  conviction  to  follow  these  phenomena. 

(cQ  The  place  of  burial.  A  new  sepulchre,  &c. — ver.  60;  Luke  xxiii  53. 
Christ's  body  could  not  be  mistaken  for  some  other  person's ;  it  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  sepulchre  except  by  the  door— Matt,  xxvii.  60.  In  this  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  seen,  and  the  importance  of  the  prediction  which  was  fulfilled 
— Isa.  liii.  8,  9.  Had  Christ's  body  been  buried  under  ordinary  circumstances 
His  identity  might  have  been  questioned. 

(*)  Buried  in  haste.  Had  not  the  Sabbath  been  so  near,  His  disciples  intended 
to  have  embalmed  Him — Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii  53—56.  God  wisely  ordered 
the  time  of  His  death,  else  only  a  miracle  probably  could  have  saved  His  sacred 
body  from  mutilation  in  the-  process.  And  before  they  could  prepare  for  the 
process,  after  the  Sabbath,  He  was  gone. 

if)  The  custody  of  the  body — ver.  62 — 66,  If  the  enemies  spread  a  false  report, 
though  the  body  was  in  their  own  custody,  what  might  they  not  have  said  if  friends 
had  had  the  keeping  of  it  ?    "  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him." 

(g)  The  mourners.  How  they  loved  Jesus  !  How  they  lingered  at  the  cross  ! 
What  an  interesting  group  !  See  following  scriptures : — Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56  ; 
Lake  viii  2,  3 ;  Mark  xv.  40—47 ;  xvi*  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1—10,  13—35 ;  Mark  xvi. 
12,.  13. 

2.  Things  attending  the  resurrection; 

(&)  Descent  of  the  angel  He  removed  the  stone-— he  abashed  the  enemies — 
he  kept  the  sepulchre  till  the  disciples  came,— else  the  keepers,  reviving  from 
their  shock,  might  have  denied  the  resurrection.  He  fully  informed  the  disciples 
of  what  had  taken  place.  Human  testimony  would  not  have  been  sufficient  in 
their  state  of  mind. 

(b)  Private  resurrection.  Human  agency  was  not  to  be  connected  with  it  at 
all.  The  disciples  were  not  even  to  know  of  it  till  it  was  accomplished.  Had 
they  been  present,  enemies  might  have  said  they  bribed  the  soldiers,  or  that 
artificial  means  were  used  to  restore  suspended  animation.  The  very  doubts  of 
the  disciples  made  the  resurrection  more  convincing. 

(c)  Evidences  afforded  to  them.  Angelic  testimony — ver.  5,  6  ;  Mark  xvi.  5,  6  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  3 — 6.  Christ  revealed  Himself  to  them— Matt,  xxviii.  9  ;  Mark  xvi. 
9—12 ;  Luke  xxiv.  15  ;  John  xx.  14—16.  The  confusion  of  the  authorities,  whose 
anxiety  to  pervert  the  facts  was  convincing,  proof  that  they  felt  Jesus  was  alive 
again — Matt,  xxviii.  11 — 15. 

II.  Doctrines. 
1.  Death  of  Christ  necessary  to  salvation — Luke  xxiv.  46  ;  John  xii.  24  ;  Acts 
xvii  3.  2.  A  proof  of  His  humanity— Phil.  ii.  8.  3.  An  emblem  of  death  to 
sin— Rom.  vi.  3— 8  ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  4.  The  resurrection  was  effected  by  the  power 
of  God— Acts  ii.  24;  iii.  15  ;  Rom.  viii.  11 ;  Ephes.  i.  20;  Col.  ii.  12;— by  His 
own  power  as  the  Son  of  God— John  ii.  19 ;  x.  18.  5.  It  is  necessary  to  and 
indicates  the  way  of  salvation.  Forgiveness  of  sins— 1  Cor.  xv.  17.  Justification 
— Rom.  iv.  25 ;  viii.  34.  An  emblem  of  a  holy  life — Rom.  vi.  1 — 6.  A  pledge 
of  the  believer's  resurrection— Acts  xxvi.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  15,  20—23.  6.  A 
solemn  pledge  of  the  coming  judgment— Acts  xvii.  3L  "W.  B. 
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Jehoshaphat's  Deliverance. — 2  Chron.  xx.  1 — 30. 

After  the  division  of  the  Jews  into  two  kingdoms  there  were  severe  conflicts 
between  them.  Jehoshaphat's  father  and  grandfather  often  had  to  encounter 
large  armies,  led  against  them  by  Jeroboam  and  his  successors.  They  were  both 
eminent  reformers,  desirous  of  uprooting  idolatry  which  polluted  their  people  and 
endangered  the  nation.     Consult  2  Chron.,  chaps,  xiii.  to  xx.  inclusive. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  Jehoshaphat  exposed  to  invasion,  and  God  graciously 
delivering  him  and  his  people. 

I.  Note  the  facts. 

II.  Indicate  the  lessons  of  the  history. 

I.  The  Facts. 

1.  What  led  to  the  invasion.  One  great  error  of  Jehoshaphat  was  promoting 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab.  The  idolatries 
of  that  family  made  it  a  forbidden  alliance— Dent.  vii.  3,  4;  Josh,  xxiii.  11 — 13 ; 
Ezrax.;  Meh.  xiii.  26.  Christians  should  not  be  "unequally  yoked"— -1  Cor. 
vii.  39 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  This  social  influence  brought  the  two  kings  to  join  in  a 
perilous  war  against  neighbouring  peoples.  Jehu  the  prophet  reproved  Jehoshaphat 
for  this— ehap.  xix.  1 — 3.  This  circumstance,  if  known,  probably  emboldened 
the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Judah.  They  would  wish  to  be  revenged  on  him  for 
joining  Ahab  against  them.  They  were  also  used  as  God's  instruments  to  bring 
Jehoshaphat  to  repentance— chap.  xix.  2.  Similar  principles  operated  in  Heze- 
kiah'8  time— chap,  xxxii.  26. 

2.  The  invaders;  Descendants  of  Lot,  and  their  confederates— ehap.  xx. 
Some  of  the  ten  tribes  seem  to  have  encouraged  them.  These  distant  branches 
of  the  patriarchal  families  were  amongst  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Judah,  mainly 
through  envy — Psa.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Numb.  xx.  14 — 21 ;  chap.  xxii.  Family  feuds 
are  often  of  the  bitterest  type. 

3.  How  the  enemy  was  met  (a)  With  a  degree  of  fear.  Jehoshaphat  knew 
that  God  was  displeased  with  him — chap.  xix.  2.  Fear  makes  men  cowards. 
UA  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accusing  "—Gen.  iv.  13  ;  xiii.  21 ;  Prov.  xviii.  14  ; 
xxviii.  21.  (b)  In  a  penitential,  prayerful  spirit— see  ver.  3 — 12.  The  scene 
was  inspiring,  king  and  people  in  the  service.  God's  vast  power— ver.  6,  His 
relation  to  their  fathers— ver.  7,  the  character  of  the  house  of  prayer— ver.  8,  9, 
the  ingratitude  of  their  enemies — ver.  10,  11,  their  own  dependence  on  divine 
aid,  were  the  pleas  of  the  prayer,  which  was  appropriate,  importunate,  believing. 

4.  Their  encouragemexrt.  (a)  A  prophet  to  tell  them  they  might  hope  in  God 
—ver.  14.  He  virtually  declared  the  same  truth  as  Zechariah  did  to  the  returned 
captives — compare  ver.  14,  15  with  Zech.  iv.  6.  (b)  That  human  power  would 
not  be  needed.  This  was  a  special  case,  and  human  reason  would  call  it  fanatical 
But  God  directed  and  delivered— ver.  16,  17.  They  were  to  shout  victory  before- 
hand— in  the  words  of  the  memorable  Psalm  cxxxix. — full  of  national  mercies. 
Compare  this  case  with  passage  of  Red  Sea — Exod.  xiv.  5 — 21 ;  with  fall  of  Jericho 
—Josh.  vi.  Unbelief  is  competent  for  nothing  but  mischief.  This  was  a  victory 
of  faith. 

II.  Reflections. 

1.  Individuals  and  nations  may  be  injured  by  their  associates— Psa.  i.  1 ;  xxvi. 
4 ;  Prov.  i.  10 ;  iv.  14,  15  ;  xii.  11 ;  xiii  20 ;  xix.  27 ;  Ephes.  v.  7.  Make  a  strong 
point  of  this  with  the  young. 
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2.  God  often  mercifully  preserves  from  the  effects  of  imprudence.  Pride,  self- 
will,  disobedience,  often  bring  the  young  into  difficulty.  Only  God  can  deliver 
them. 

3.  We  cannot  trust  wicked  companions.  Ahab  tried  a  wild  echeme  to  endanger 
the  king  of  Judah,  though  his  friend — 2  Chron.  xviii.  29 — 32.  Here  is  another 
admonition  for  the  young. 

4.  God  will  bless  true  penitents,  though  He  reproves  them  for  their  sin — chap. 
xix.;  chap.  xx.  15—18.  See  also  Manasseh — 2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12,  13;  Nineveh 
— Jonah  iii.  5—8;  Peter— Matt.  xxvi.  75,  with  John  xxi.  14—17.  W.  B. 


Lesson  fob  an  Infant  Class. 
Elijah  and  the  Famine. — 1  Kings  xvii.  1—16. 
Introduction. — No  children  here  know  how  sad  a  famine  is.  To  be  without 
food  in  all  the  land  !  Not  in  one  or  two  places  only.  How  can  it  come  ?  No 
rain  for  a  long  while.  Grass  and  trees  wither  and  die,  brooks  and  springs  dry 
up.  Great  distress,  and  even  death,  follows.  Illustrate  by  drought  of  last 
summer. 

I.  The  Famine.— Ver.  1.  Why  it  came:  for  the  sin  of  the  king  and  people 
of  Israel.  Idols  set  up  all  through  the  land ;  God's  worship  set  aside ;  His  anger 
and  punishment.  How  it  came.  Elijah  saw  the  sin  of  all  around,  and  he  prayed 
that  God  would  send  no  rain.  Was  this  right  ?  Yes ;  he  hoped  the  punishment 
would'  make  them  think  of  the  anger  and  the  power  of  God,  and  lead  them  to 
repent.  The  message  to  Ahab,  from  a  greater  than  he — the  "  Sang  of  kings."  He 
had  forgotten  God,  now  saw  the  power  of  His  anger.  Effects  of  the  famine.  Green 
earth  scorched,  plants  and  trees  droop  and  die,  water  gets  scarce — distress  every- 
where. Sheep,  cattle,  even  some  people  die  !  See  evil  of  sin,  also  the  power  of 
prayer — it  came  at  word  of  Elijah. 

II.  Elijah  at  the  Brook.— Had  he  to  suffer  too  ?  Yes ;  sin  hurts  others 
than  the  sinner.  A  father's  sin  hurts  all  the  family,  a  child's  naughtiness  brings 
grief  to  parents,  &c  Where  should  Elijah  go  ?  The  king  was  angry  with  him — 
the  famine  everywhere— God  cared  for  him — ver.  2—7.  Cherith,  a  little  brook 
between  woods  and  hills,  in  a  desert  place.  How  fed.  Every  morning  Elijah 
found  the  day's  food  ready ;  ravens — large  black  birds — brought  him  flesh  of 
animals,  and  other  food  caught  for  themselves.  How  was  this  ?  God  "  com- 
manded "  it.  How  strange  a  plan  !  All  things  are  His  servants  and  do  His  bidding. 
He  still  cares  for  all.  His  sun  and  rain  and  earth  bring  forth  and  ripen  our 
daily  food.  He  gives  strength  to  labour,  and  the  love  and  care  of  our  friends. 
Think  of  this  and  thank  Him. 

III.  Elijah  with  the  "Widow.— Why  Tie  left  Cherith.  Fierce  heat  of  the  sun 
dried  up  the  brook  !  "What  was  Elijah  to  do  now  ?  Had  God  forgotten  him  ? 
Does  He  ever  do  so  ?  JFTiat  must  he  do  ?— ver.  8,  9.  The  long  journey  through 
the  parched-up  land.  "Weary  and  faint,  he  finds  the  widow.  How  ?  What 
passed,  &c. — ver.  10—12.  She  poor  and  suffering,  yet  willing  to  help  him. 
But  not  even  "a  morsel  of  bread."  How  sad  their  case!  The  wonderful  pro- 
mise—ver.  13,  14.  Each  day  it  seemed  that  the  last  handful  was  taken.  Yet, 
day  by  day,  meal  and  oil  were  found  for  more  than  two  years  1  They  trusted 
God's  power  and  goodness,  and  were  saved.  He  is  still  the  same.  We  all  need 
and  may  have  His  mercy  and  care.  J.  B. 
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Lesson  for  a  Scripture  Class. 

Christ's  Last  "Words. — Luke  xxiii.  33—49. 

Introduction. — Describe,  generally,  the  circumstances  attending  the  cruci- 
fixion. Oar  Lord's  enemies  had  by  subtlety  and  clamour  gained  Pilate's  consent 
to  his  death ;  hurried  off  by  Roman  soldiers  to  Calvary,  followed  by  a  "great 
multitude,"  priests  and  scribes  ;  the  fierce  mob  who  had  cried  out  for  His  death, 
and  a  few  "  acquaintances  "  and  faithful  "  women  "  from  distant  Galilee.  "  Be- 
tween two  thieves,"  an  intended  disgrace.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy — Isa.  liii.  12. 
"The  superscription"  in  Greek,  the  current  language;  Latin  (Roman),  the 
official  language ;  Hebrew,  spoken  by  Jews ;  all  could  read  it.  Rulers  and 
soldiers  join  in  mockery  and  insult.  Does  Jesus  answer  ?  Not  in  reproach. 
This  is  the  most  solemn  event  the  world  ever  saw.  Let  us  draw  nigh  and  listen 
in  reverence  to  the  last  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I.  Christ's  Words  for  His  Murderers— ver.  34. — Deeper  than  the  suffer- 
ing from  His  great  agony,  or  the  insults  given  Him,  lies  His  grief  and  pity  for  His 
cruel  murderers:  "  They  know  not  what  they  do"  How  true  of  sinners  now  ! 
He  knew  their  great  danger,  and  pleads  for  them :  "  Father,  forgive."  Christ  is 
a  perfect  example  of  His  own  precepts — Matt.  v.  44.  Though  in  a  moment  He 
could  destroy  those  wicked  ones,  and  free  Himself,  yet  He  bears  with  them  and 
prays  on  their  behalf. 

II.  Christ's  Words  to  the  Malefactor. — One  of  them  "  railed  on  Him  " — 
ver.  39.  Jesus  "answered  not  again."  The  noble  and  striking  reply  of  the 
other—  ver.  40 — 42.  Notice  the  reproof  of  his  fellow  ;  confession  of  guilt ;  testi- 
mony to  Christ's  innocence.  His  prayer  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour ;  its  humility, 
earnestness,  faith — "  Bemember  me  when,"  &c.  Jesus'  answer — ver.  43.  How 
full  of  majesty  !  "  This  day."  Nothing  here  of  an  intermediate  state  of  trial  or 
suffering,  as  some  teach.  "In  paradise,"  the  common  term  among  Jews  for  the 
*tate  of  future  bliss.  Here  is  encouragement  to  prayer  and  to  trust  in  Christ. 
None  are  too  bad  for  this,  none  too  near  death. 

III.  Christ's  Words  for  Himself. — The  end  had  come.  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice — John  xix.  30, — "  It  is  finished  /  "  His  great^work  was  accomplished, 
and  now  He  said,  "Father,"  &c— ver.  46.  Here,  as  before,  Christ  is  our 
example,  teaching  us  how  to  die.  He  had  finished  the  work  which  the  Father 
had  given  Him  to  do,  and  now  "commends,"  yields  up,  His  spirit  "to  Him, 
assured  of  living  with  Him  for  ever.  Blessed  end  for  any  life.  Is  your  life 
such  as  to  give  such  hope  ? 

Notice  effect  of  Christ's  death  on  the  centurion,  ver.  47 — 49;  glorified  God ;  and 
on  the  people  astonishment  and  fear— on  the  friends  of  Jesus,  standing  timidly 
"afar  off."  What  is  its  effect  on  you?  Does  it  lead  you  to  hate  sin  which 
necessitated  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Does  it  draw  with  love  to  the  Saviour  who  so  suf- 
fered and  died  on  your  behalf  ?  J.  B. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  SIMILE. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Sheffield  the  Archbishop  of  York  said  r 
— u  I  happened  the  other  day  to  see  carried  on  and  to  have  explained 
to  me  one  of  the  processes  by  which  this  town  carries  on  its  industry, 
ihe  turning  of  iron  into  steel.  I  saw  a  great  crucible,  with  a  mass  of 
iron  in  it,  subjected  to  a  great  blast — a  monster  vomiting  forth  bril- 
liant flames,  and  looking  like  something  alive.  The  process  went  on, 
and  after  it  had  gone  on  for  twenty  minutes  I  said,  '  In  what  condition 
is  the  iron  that  has  been  subjected  to  this  strange  treatment  ?  is  it 
increased  in  value  ? '  My  guide  told  me,  '  That  is  what  we  call '  red- 
short  ; '  it  is  worth  nothing  if  it  continues  in  that  state.'  They  then 
turned  down  the  mouth  of  this  monstrous  crucible,  and  poured  in  a 
small  quantity  of  a  kind  of  mineral  that  contained  exactly  the  proper 
ingredients  to  turn  this  '  red-short '  into  steel,  and  in  a  few  seconds — 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  mix  it — the  metal  was  poured  out,  no 
longer  '  red-short/  but  rather  precious  steel,  six  times  the  value  it  was 
before,  and  fit  for  any  purpose  to  which  mechanical  skill  could  apply  it. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal  of  our  education,  which  has 
no  religion  in  it,  makes  man  '  red-short.'  This  iron  looked  very  much 
like  steel,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  as  heavy  as  the  steel,  but  there 
was  no  real  virtue  in  it ;  and  it  is  that  one  slight  addition  which  throws 
every  particle  into  a  different  attitude,  and  gives  every  particle  a  new 
chemical  constitution ;  and  that  one  slight  addition  is  the  sense  in  men 
that  they  are  immortal  souls ;  that  they  are  not  to  content  themselves 
and  to  puff  themselves  up  by  acquiring  only  scientific  knowledge,  but 
that  their  duty  is  to  do  their  work  for  God,  to  walk  in  His  laws,  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  same  laws." 


LOST  SHEEP. 


How  many  sheep  are  straying, 

Lost  from  the  Saviour's  fold  2 
Upon  the  lonely  mountains 

They  shiver  with  the  cold ; 
Within  the  tangled  thickets, 

Where  poison-vines  do  creep, 
And  over  rocky  ledges, 

Wander  the  poor  lost  sheep. 

Oh,  who  will  go  to  find  them  ? 

Who,  for  the  Saviour's  sake, 
Will  search  with  tireless  patience 

Through  brier  and  through  brake  ? 
Unheeding  thirst  or  hunger, 

Who,  still  from  day  to  day, 
Will  seek,  as  for  a  treasure, 

The  sheep  that  go  astray  ? 


Say,  will  yott  seek  to  find  them  ? 

From  pleasant  bowers  of  ease 
Will  you  go  forth,  determined 

To  find  "  the  least  of  these  "? 
For  still  the  Saviour  calk  them, 

And  looks  across  the  wold, 
And  still  He  holds  wide  open 

The  door  into  His  fold. 

How  sweet  'twould  be  at  evening 

If  you  and  I  could  say, 
"  Good  Shepherd,  we've  been  seeking 

The  sheep  that  went  astray ; " 
Heart-sore,  and  faint  with  hunger, 

We  heard  them  making  moan, 
And  lo !  we  come  at  nightfall, 

Bearing  them  safely  home ! 
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Asa's  Good  Rbion.— 2  Chvon.  xiv. 

"He  that  is  not  zealous  doth  not  love." 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Havelook  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  the  men  under 
his  charge  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  duty  to  God.  The  character 
thus  acquired  by  his  corps,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  those  higher 
in  command,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  which  occurred  while  their 
officer  was  only  a  subaltern  : — During  the  war  in  Burmah,  the  army  was  one  day 
suddenly  apprised  of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Commander-in-chief 
sent  in  great  haste  to  order  the  men  of  a  particular  corps  to  occupy  at  once  a 
prescribed  post.  But  this  was  done  in  vain,  for  many  of  the  men  were  intoxi- 
cated and  unfit  for  duty.  The  position  was  serious ;  but  the  general,  knowing 
the  character  of  the  men  who  had  been  taught  to  "Test  on  God  M  and  serve  Him, 
exclaimed,  "Call  out  Havel ock's  saints;  for  they  are  never  drunk,  and  Have- 
lock  is  always  ready," — and  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case  by  what  followed. 


Chktst  Condemned  and  Mocked. — Luke  xxiii.  1—23. 

"  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  faults  and  at  the  virtues  of  Pilate.  .  .  . 
He  showed  a  respect,  a  pity,  a  tenderness  to  Jesus  Christ  that,  considering  the 
little  he  knew  of  Him,  excites  our  wonder.  "So  other  king,  no  other  ruler  with 
whom  Christ  or  His  apostles  had  to  do,  acted  half  as  conscientiously  as  Pilate 
did.  .  .  There  is  something  in  the  compunctions,  the  relentings,  the  hesita- 
tions, the  embarrassments  of  Pilate— those  redteratedattempfcs  of  his  to  find  a  way 
of  escape  for  himself  and  for  Christ  that  takes  a  strong  hold  upon  o*r  sympathy. 
We  cannot  but  pity,  even  while  fofced  to  condemn.  Condemn,  indeed,  me  must ; 
for—  1st,  he  was  false  to  his  own  convictions,  he  was  satisfied  that  Christ  was 
innocent ;  2nd,  he  exhibited  a  sad  degree  of  vacillation,  inconsistency,  indecision ; 
3rd,  he  allowed  others  to  dictate  to  him  ;  4th,  he  allowed  worldly  interestto  pie- 
dominate  over  the  sense  of  duty."— Dr.  Hanncu 


Asa's  Covenant. — 2  Chron.  xv. 

"Even  as  a  column  is  sometimes  on  thy  right  hand  and  sometimes  on  thy  left 
hand,  because  thou  dost  change  thy  position,  so  God  is  sometimes  favourable  and 
bountiful  unto  thee,  and  sometimes  seemeth  to  be  wroth  and  angry  with  thee, 
because  thou  dost  all  from  virtue  to  vice,  from  obedience  and  humility  to  pride 
and  presumption ;  for  in  the  Lord  there  is  no  change,  no  not  so  much  as  any 
shadow  of  change.  If  thou  wilt  bend  thyself  to  obedience  and  to  a  virtuous  and 
godly  life  thou  shalt  ever  have  Him  a  strong  rock,  whereupon  thou  mayest  boldly 
build  a  castle  and  tower  of  defence." — Robert  Cawdry. 
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"  My  heart  is  set  to  do  Thy  will, 
^But  all  my  deeds  are  faulty  still, 
My  best  attempts  are  nothing  worth, 
But  soiled  with  cleaving  taint  of  earth." 
,  Lyra  Gennanica. 


"God's  mercy  is  larger  to  His  children  than  their  charity  is  towards  one 
another.  Those  whom  we  are  ready  to  unsaint  for  the  failings  that  appear  in 
their  lives,  God  owns  for  His  perfect  ones,  because  of  their  sincerity— such  a 
favourite  is  sincerity  with  the  God  of  heaven  !  We  find  Asa's  failings  ex- 
pressed, and  his  perfection  vouched  by  God  together,  as  I  may  say  in  a  breath." 
— Gwrnall. 


Christ  Crucified. — Matt,  xxvii.  24 — 50. 

"Let  us  follow  Him  to  His  death,  and  there  see  Him  hanging  among  malefac- 
tors as  the  chiefest  of  them;  scurrilous!  y  mocked -and  derided,  crowned  with 
thorns,  pierced  to  the  heart,  and  the  precious  blood  trickling  from  His  head  to 
overtake  those  other  rivers  that  ran  from  His  side  and  feet.  "We  see  Him  for- 
saken of  His  disciples ;  and  what  is  more  we  hear  Him  complain  of  being  for- 
saken by  God  too.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  agonies  and  tortures  we  see 
Him  at  last  give  up  the  Ghost,  among  the  insulting  clamours  of  His  upbraiding 
enemies.  .  .  Let  us  go,  then,  and  prostrate  ourselves  before  our  gracious 
Saviour  ;  admire  and  adore  that  love  which  we  never  can  comprehend,  and  the 
full  measure  of  which  we  can  no  more  conceive  than  we  could  bear  the  wrath  from 
which  it  hath  delivered  us." — Bishop  Hopkins. 


"  We  may  paint  the  outward  appearance  of  His  sufferings,  but  not  the  inward 
bitterness  or  invisible  cause  of  them.  Men  can  paint  the  cursed  tree,  but  not 
the  curse  of  the  law  that  made  it  so.  Men  can-paint  Christ  bearing  the  cross  to 
CaJvary,  but  not  Christ  bearing  the  sins  of  many.  We  may  describe  the  nails 
piercing  His  sacred  flesh,  but  who  can  describe  eternal  justice  piercing  both  flesh 
and  spirit  ?  We  describe  the  soldier's  spear,  but  not  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty ;  the  cup  of  vinegar  which  he  but  tasted,  but  not  the  cup  of  wrath 
which  he  drank  out  to  the  lowest  dregs  ;  the  derision  of  the  Jews,  but  not  the 
desertion  of  the  Almighty  forsaking  His  son,  that  he  might  never  forsake  us  who 
were  His  enemies." — /.  Maclaurin. 


"  Oh,  never,  never  canst  thou  know 
What  then  for  thee  the  Saviour  bore, 
The  pangs  of  that  mysterious  woe 

Which  wrung  His  bosom's  inmost  core. 
Yes,  man  for  man  perchance  may  brave 
The  horrors  of  the  yawning  grave, 
And  friend  for  friend,  or  son  for  sire, 
Undaunted  and  unmoved  expire, 
From  love,  or  pity,  or  pride ; 
But  who  can  die  as  Jesus  died  P  " 
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Jehoshaphat's  Deliverance. — 2  Chron.  xx.  1—30. 

"  He  that  stands  below  and  looks  np  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  London,  or  some 
such  high  place,  they  that  are  npon  the  top  of  the  dome  appear  to  be  of  small 
stature,  though  in  themselves  they  be  tall  and  great,  and  they  that  are  at  hand 
Hpon  the  same  flat  seem  to  be  great,  and  all  this  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the 
one  and  the  nearness  of  the  other ;  but  h  contraris,  if  a  man  stood  upon  the  top 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  should  look  down,  then  they  that  are  above  would  seem  great 
and  they  that  are  below  would  seem  little.  So  it  is  with  men  in  time  of  trouble ; 
if  their  eyes  be  fastened  upon  the  earth,  their  enemies  will  appear  to  be  great  and 
mighty,  and  God,  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  heavens,  small  and  impotent ; 
but  if  their  eyes  be  in  heaven,  as  Jehosaphat's  were,  and  that  they  look  down 
from  thence  upon  their  enemies,  then  God  will  appear  strong  and  mighty,  and 
the  enemy  weak  and  withered. " — Robert  Cawdry. 


"  Hope  on,  hope  ever,  though  to-day  be  dark,  - 
The  sweet  sunburst  may  smile  on  thee  to-morrow, 
Though  thou  art  lonely,  there's  an  eye  will  mark 
Thy  loneliness,  and  guerdon  all  thy  sorrow. 
Though  thou  must  toil  among  cold  and  sordid  men, 
With  none  to  echo  back  thy  thought,  or  love  thee, 
Cheer  up,  poor  heart,  thou  dost  not  beat  in  vain, 
For  God  is  over  all,  and  heaven  above  thee. 

Hope  on,  hope  ever." 

Gerald  Massey. 

Christ's  Last  "Words. — Luke  xxifi.  33—49. 

"  '  Father  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit*  These  words  are  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  Psalms.  Jesus  dies  with  a  passage  of  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures 
on  His  lips,  only  He  prefaces  the  words  by  the  epithet  so  familiar  to  His  lips 
and  heart,  '  Father.'  In  the  depth  of  His  bitter  anguish,  under  the  darkness  of 
momentary  desolation,  He  had  dropped  the  phrase.  It  had  been  then,  'My 
God,  my  God'!'  But  now  once  more,  in  the  light  that  shines  within,  around, 
He  resumes  it,  and  He  says,  'Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  My  spirit.' " — 
Br,  Hanna. 


Elijah  and  the  Famine. — 1  Kings  xvii. 

"Faith  is  the  great  word  to  be  written  in  the  forefront  of  Elijah's  history! 
He  was  'a  man  of  like  passions  as  we  are,' — tempted  as  we  are,  open  as  we  are 
to  joy  and  pain— yet  of  him  of  all  men  that  had  lived  since  '  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful,' it  was  most  eminently  true  that  '  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise '  or  com- 
mands 'of  God  through  unbelief.'  "--Dr.  KiUo. 

"  "What  a  trial  is  here  of  the  faith  of  a  weak  proselyte,  if  she  were  so  much. 
She  must  go  and  spend  upon  a  stranger  part  of  the  little  she  had,  in  hope  of  more 
which  she  hath  not,  which  she  may  have ;  she  must  part  with  her  present  food, 
which  she  saw,  in  trust  of  future  which  she  could  not  see ;  she  must  rob  her 
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sense  in  the  exercise  of  her  faith,  and  shorten  her  life  in.  heing,  upon  the  hope  of 
a  protraction  of  it  in  promise  :  she  must  first  feed  the  stranger  with  her  victuals, 
and  then  afterwards  herself  and  son  !  How  hard  precepts  doth  God  lay  where 
'He  intends  bounty  !  Had  not  God  meant  her  preservation,  He  had  suffered  her 
to  eat  her  last  eate  alone  without  any  requisition." — Bishop  Sail. 


Ohbjst's  Burial  and  Resubbection. — Matt,  xxvii.  61  to  xxviii.  51. 

"  The  death  of  Him  that  no  beginning  knew 
Yet  gives  beginning  to  all  that  are  born, 
And  how  the  Infinite  far  greater  grew 

By  growing  less ;  and  how  the  rising  morn 
That  shot  from  heaven,  did  back  to  heaven  return 
The  obsequies  of  Him  that  could  not  die ; 
And  death  of  life,  end  of  eternity, 
How  worthily  He  died,  that  died  unworthily. 
And  how  bliss 
Descended  from  the  bosom  of  the  High 
To  clothe  Himself  in  naked  misery, 
Sailing  at  length  to  heaven  from  earth  triumphantly." 

Fhmms  Fletcher. 


"God  loves  us,  He  desires  we  should  love  Him.     He  has  done  everything  to 
conciliate  our  affections.    For  us  Ho  sent  His  Son  into  the  world ;  for  us  He 
disarmed  death  ;  for  us  He  opened  an  easy  path  to  a  glorious  eternity ;  and  all 
this  He  did  to  make  Himself  master  of  our  hearts,  and  to  engage  us  to  return ' 
Him  love  for  love,  life  for  life."— Scmrin. 


PEACTICAL  PIETY. 

"  We  read  of  a  hermit  who  had  a  high  notion  of  his  own  sanctity.  It 
was  revealed  to  him,  however,  that  in  this  respect  he  was  greatly 
inferior  to  a  poor  girl  who  was  waiting-maid  at  an  inn.  With  this 
person  he  sought  an  interview,  and  having  inquired  in  what  her  pious 
deeds  and  acceptable  services  consisted,  was  answered :  that  she  was 
not  conscious  of  any  particular  sanctity,  but  tried  diligently  and  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  work  of  the  house,  and  the  other  tasks  assigned  to 
her ;  and  especially  that  she  made  it  a  rule  every  time  she  lifted  a 
bundle  of  faggots,  and  carried  it  into  the  kitchen,  to  meditate  with 
cordial  affection  upon  Him,  who  from  love  to  her  and  all  mankind,  had 
once  borne  the  tree  of  the  cross." — GotthoMs  Emblems. 
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"  I  don't  like  my  Sunday  school  teacher,"  exclaimed  a  bright,  intelligent 
little  girl  of  some  nine  or  ten  years,  in  the  presence  of  an  older  friend. 

"Don't  like  your  Sunday  *ehoel  teacher!  Why,  what  does  that 
mean,  Lizzie  ?  She  is  a  very  kind  and  pleasant  lady,"  remarked  her 
friend. 

"  I  know  that ;  but  she  doesn't  talk  any.  She  only  hears  our  lesson 
out  of  the  Question  Book.  I  think  a  Sunday  school  teacher  ought  to 
talk  to  us,"  was  the  reply. 

Now  Lizzie  was  a  very  lively,  mirthful  child,  "  full  of  her  fun,"  as  we 
say,  never  apparently  having  a  serious  thought,  yet  she  was  not  satis- 
fied with  her  teacher,  because  she  did  not  "talk"  to  her  class. 

It  was  not  common  conversation  she  wanted  to  hear,  for  this  teacher 
always  had  some  pleasant  word  for  her  scholars  whenever  she  met  them. 
She  did  not  fail  in  this  particular ;  but  Lizzie,  notwithstanding  all  her 
fun  and  play,  felt  there  was  something  more  than  this  to  be  expected  of 
a  Sunday  school  teacher.  She  knew  she  ought  to  love  her  God  and 
Saviour,  and  she  wanted  His  claims  pressed  home  upon  her  conscience. 
She  felt  that  her  teacher  ought  to  do  this,  and  she  was  not  satisfied 
when  she  did  not. 

Is  Lizzie  the  only  child  who  has  waited  in  vain  for  the  message  of 
life  from  the  lips  of  her  Sunday  school  teacher  ?  Are  there  not 
other  little  ones  who  go  to  the  Sunday  school  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  and  are  never  fed  ? 

Dear  fellow-teacher,  it  may  be  that  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
you  could  do  any  more  than  ask  the  questions  found  in  the  book.  You 
think  the  pastor  might  do  more  were  he  in  your  place,  or  some  gifted 
brother  or  sister,  but  you  are  ready  to  say,  "  Surely  I,  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  as  I  am,  cannot  do  it." 

May  I  ask  you  one  question  ?  Do  you  love  your  Saviour  ?  Then 
can  you  not  tell  those  children  of  that  love  ?  You  could  easily  tell 
them  of  some  dearly  loved  earthly  friend  far  away ;  you  would  not 
feel  that  you  needed  any  special  gift  for  that, — "  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart "  your  mouth  would  speak.  Or  if  you  saw  those  children 
running  towards  some  frightful  precipice,  or  exposed  to  any  fearful 
danger  unseen  and  unknown  to  them,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  lift  up 
the  warning  voice.  All  the  gift  you  would  feel  you  required  in  such  a 
case  would  be  the  gift  of  speech.  So,  too,  you  would  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  talk  with  them  about  the  little  daily  occurrences  of  life.  You 
would  not  want  for  language ;  then  is  there  any  excuse  for  you  if  you 
do  not  talk  to  them  of  Jesus  and  His  dying  love  in  the  Sunday  school  ? 
They  expect  it ;  they  are  disappointed  if  you  do  not  do  it.  Like  Lizzie, 
they  feel  that  you  ought  to  do  it.  You  lose  even  in  their  respect,  if 
you  neglect  this  duty. 
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OUR  GOOD  FRIDAY  CONFERENCES. 


The  Pj  csident.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
friends,  that  on  the  26th  of  this  month 
we  shall  all  be  attending  or  assisting  at 
one  or  other  of  those  large  gatherings 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  which  have 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  given 
to  Good  Friday,  throughout  the  country, 
an  interest  and  a  reality  which  it  did 
not  to  some  of  us  before  possess; 
with  that  anticipation  it  will  not  be 
unattended  with  profit  if  we  discuss 
the  general  question  of  these  confer- 
ences, how  they  are  conducted,  and  how 
they  may  be  improved. 

F.  S.  Just  by  way  of  leading  off,  and 
in  order  to  provoke  discussion  and  save 
time,  I  will,  with  your  permission  and 
in  the  kindest  spirit,  state  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  defects  in  these  confe- 
rences, leaving  to  others  the  more 
agreeable  task  of  dwelling  upon  their 
excellences.  I  also  speak  bluntly,  and 
if  I  should  appear  captious  you  will 
know  that  it  arises  from  my  anxiety 
for  the  improvement  of  everything 
calculated  to  raise  the  character  of 
Sunday  school  teaching.  I  have  at- 
tended upwards  of  a  dozen  of  these 
large  conventions  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  and  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  comparing  notes  with  others 
oh  the  subject.  In  nearly  every  case 
there  has  been  something  to  regret. 
First  complaint — Too  many  subjects 
provided  for  discussion,  and  inasmuch 
as  no  one  liked  to  suggest  that  Mr.  — 
should  forego  the  pleasure  of  reading 
his  particular  production,  the  original 


blunder  of  the  committee  has  been 
carried  out  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
conference,  and  the  time  for  speaking 
reduced  to  fifteen  minutes  per  paper. 
Second  complaint — Too  much  sameness 
in  the  subjects,  and  not  sufficient 
variety  in  the  men  who  read  the  papers. 
Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  I  have 
noticed  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Smith,  or 
the  inevitable  Mr.  Robinson,  annually 
putting  forward  their  respected  opinions 
on  the  same  class  of  subjects.  This 
indicates  poverty  of  a  serious  kind ; 
it  is  surely  a  pity  if  half  a  dozen  able 
and  as  willing  cannot  be  found  every 
year  in  as  many  counties  to  give  their 
fellow- teachers  the  benefit  of  original 
suggestions.  Third  complaint — Unwise 
selection  of  chairman.  The  president 
of  the  local  union,  in  every  case  a  most 
estimable  man,  in  not  a  few  cases 
scarcely  qualified  to  preside  at  such  an 
important  business  meeting,  first  in- 
dulges himself  in  a  thirty-five  minutes* 
speech  of  wearisome  congratulations  on 
the  advance  made  in  the  work  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  conclud- 
ing with  some  well  worn  exhortations, 
adapted  for  a  teachers*  prayer  meeting, 
but  out  of  place  at  a  conference.  He 
then  benignantly  calls  upon  the  Lon- 
don deputation,  unintentionally  inflicts 
a  serious  injury  upon  the  said  gentle- 
man by  assuring  him  that  the  teachers 
always  look  to  London  for  the  best  ad- 
vice and  the  best  men,  and  the  best 
everything  else,  as  though  out  of  the 
metropolis  there  had  never  shone  a  ray 
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of  light  on  the   subject,  and  almost 
insinuating  that  the  work  would  come 
to  a  speedy  termination  were  it  not  for 
the  persistent  devotion    of   the    Old 
Bailey.    This  of   course  arouses  the 
provincial  spirit  of  the  district,  and 
fifty  hearers  compare  the  stranger  with 
the  finest  example  of  a  Sunday  school 
man  they  know,  and  occasionally,  of 
coarse,  the  deputation  suffers  by  the. 
comparison.     In  matters  of  this  kind 
much  may  be  learned  by  the  tone  of 
remark  made  on  the  journey  home ; 
how  it  all  strikes  a  stranger  is  an  im- 
portant question,  and  from  my  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing,  the  most  frequent 
complaints    have  been  those  I  have 
thus  pointedly  mentioned,  for  most  of 
which  the  Committee  of  Management 
are  responsible.  Will  some  other  friend 
share  my  unenviable  task,  and  open  an 
account  with  the  writers  of  the  papers  ? 
S.  K—l  shall   divide  the  honour 
with  you,  and  while  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  what  you  have  said,  I  con- 
sider neither  defect  so  damaging  to  the 
success  of  a  conference  as  the  indiscre- 
tion displayed  by  some  of  the  writers 
of  papers  in  the  inordinate  length  to 
which  they  run  j  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  unknown  man  is  this  observable, 
which  makes  an  audience  all  the  more 
impatient.      The  introduction  is  too 
long,  the  subject-matter  is  too  long, 
the  conclusion  is  too  long.    Again,  it 
often  happens  that  the  writer  of  a  paper 
soars  above  the  subject,  forgets  that 
three-fourths  of  his  audience  are  hard- 
working, practical  people,  and  recom- 
mends for  general  adoption  what  could 
not  be  attempted  by  more  than  15  per 
cent,  of  them.    This  is  unwise,  for  un- 
less a  man  can  impress  the  majority  of 
his  listeners  with  the  reasonableness  of 
his  propositions,  their  attention  and 
sympathy  soon  flag.    A  paper  at  a 
conference  should  not  attempt  to  ex- 


haust a  subject,  but  merely  to  intro- 
duce it ;  should  be  suggestive,  indicat- 
ing here  and  there  where  outlines  of 
thought  may  be  followed  up,  not  at 
all  rhetorically  finished,  generalizing 
rather  than  sifting,  supplying  the  right 
key-note,  and  leaving  the  variations  to 
the  meeting. 

H.  H.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have 

even  a  stronger  case 

The  President.  My  dear  sir,  pray 
forbear ;  our  friends  have  already  ex- 
ceeded what  I  intended  as  a  limit  to 
their  criticism  of  these  conferences. 
No    good   can    possibly   result   from 

wholesale 

JET.  H.  Will  you  pardon  me,  sir? 
May  I  suggest  that  our  friends  present 
decide  by  vote  whether  I  shall  proceed 
or  not  ? 

The  President.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  leave  it  in  their  hands.  I  see  the 
voting  is  exactly  equal,  seventeen  on 
each  side ;  under  these  circumstances 
I  feel  I  should  not  be  justified  in  inter- 
posing further  than  to  say  that  I  trust 
no  one  will  feel  at  all  hurt  if  our 
brother,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  im- 
prove our  Good  Friday  Conferences, 
should  appear  to  be  touching  upon 
delicate  matters.     (Hear,  hear.) 

H.  H.  My  remarks  will  be  in  sup- 
port of  an  indictment  which  I  bring 
against  the  audience.  I  have  been  at 
meetings  where  there  have  been  capital 
chairmen,  excellent  papers  on  good 
subjects,  and  yet  the  conference  has 
been  a  failure,  and  why  ?  Just  because 
the  audience  has  either  been  unable  to 
apprehend  the  subject,  or  to  supply  men 
to  speak  upon  it.  This  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  has  happened.  An 
awkward  pause  has  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper ;  the  chairman  has 
twice  appealed  to  the  meeting  not  to 
lose  valuable  time,  but  to  rise  at  once. 
After  a  while  two  men  rise,  one  in  the 
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gallery,  another  wider  the  gallery ;  as 
they  cannot  see  each  other  in  the  con- 
fusion their  simultaneous  appearance 
causes,  they  both  contend  for  the  right 
of  speaking.  The  inevitable  yonng 
man  of  apoplectic  appearance  under  the 
gallery,  with  a  hnge  necktie  and  a  bad 
cold,  carries  the  day,  and  after  close  at- 
tention for  five  minutes  you  begin  to 
wonder  what  he  is  driving  at.  Not  one 
word  of  reference  to  the  opening  paper, 
not  a  single  independent  contribution  to 
the  subject ;  he  has  been  wiredrawing 
all  the  time  about  some  trivial  mistakes 
in  his  village,  which  he  has  been  put- 
ting right,  urging  likely  enough  the 
teachers  of  a  large  town  to  adopt  the 
same  plan  of  visitation  which  he 
adopts  at  home,  where  the  scholars 
live  within  sight  of  his  lodgings. 

At  length  he  disappears,  or  rather, 
collapses,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  sen- 
tence,— to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
reporters,  and  the  Conference  is  fairly 
opened.  (Laughter.)  Another  pause, 
and  now  a  very  different  candidate 
appears.  A  venerable  old  man  is  seen 
standing  erect,  and  facing  the  chair. 
He  is  immediately  applauded,  for  the 
audience  concludes  that  now,  at  any 
rate,  there  will  be  something  on  the 
subject  worth  hearing,  some  trenchant 
criticism  of  the  paper,  or  happy  illus- 
tration from  "  mine  own  experience  ;" 
but,  alas  for  all  mundane  expectations  ! 
in  a  slow  and  husky  tone  he  deliber- 
ately enters  upon  a  sketch  of  Sunday 
school  operations  as  he  remembers 
them  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  pausing 
now  and  again  to  consider  whether 
such  an  event  happened  in  1818  or 
1819,  and  winding  up  a  tedious  per- 
sonal narrative  of  doings  atTwaddleam- 
cum-Mud,  by  urging  all  present  to  value 
their  privileges,  and  be  more  earnest  in 
their  work.  Another  pause  ;  a  good 
deal  of  talking  on  the  platform,  at  the 


back  of  the  chair,  resulting  in  the 
rising  of  a  minister,  who  generously 
suggests  that  it  is  time  we  travelled 
back  to  the  subject  (hear,  hear) ;  but 
as  he  had  no  intention  of  speaking 
when  he  entered  the  room, — did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  minister  who  had  ? — he 
is  not  prepared  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  its  consideration.  Here  he  omin- 
ously takes  off  a  light  overcoat,  and 
looks  at  his  watch.  Resuming,  rather 
deliberately,  he  only  wishes  the  reader 
of  the  paper  had  been  superintendent 
of  his  schools  (laughter),  he  would  find 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  carry 
out  his  recommendations  (cheers  from 
the  half-day  teachers).  He  then  goes 
on  for  twenty  or  twenty -five  minutes, 
occasionally  touching  upon  the  subject, 
and  driving  so  furiously  at  the  paper, 
that  when  he  sits  down  the  writer  of 
the  paper  asks  permission  to  explain  a 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
reverend  gentleman.  This  the  reverend 
gentleman  cannot  do  less  than  take  five 
minutes  in  replying  to,  and  the  chair- 
man calls  time.  There  is  just  time  to 
read  rapidly  another  very  able  paper 
by  the  local  man,  and  an  impatient 
audience,  hungry  through  travelling 
and  disappointment,  escape  to  dinner ; 
and  thus  the  morning  session  of  a  Con- 
ference, which  has  taken  two  months* 
hard  work  to  get  up,  is  over. 

C.  M.  Our  friend's  criticisms  are 
very  searching  and  vivid,  but  I  must 
say  I  recognise  the  faithfulness  of  the 
sketch  in  more  than  one  particular. 

H.  H.  I  was  about  to  add  that  the 
afternoon  chairman  not  being  the  same 
as  in  the  morning, — probably  not  pre- 
sent,— repeats  all  his  predecessor's 
mistakes,  and  makes  a  few  on  his  own 
account,  and  of  course  feels  called  upon 
to  offer  a  few  observations,  &c,  &c. 
The  first  paper  is  called  for  at  3  o'clock, 
and,  as  the  Conference  closes  at  4.30, 
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there  is  little  time  left  after  reading 
the  two  papers  continuously,  for  the 
difficult  task  of  discussing  them  both 
together,  as  the  chairman  naively  sug- 
gests. Many  of  the  best  speakers,  who 
might  redeem  the  day  by  speaking  in 
the  afternoon,  have  gone  for  a  walk ; 
the  ladies  are  attending  the  meeting 
of  their  section  ;  and  unless  the  reader 
of  the  first  paper  is  a.lively  well-known 
man,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have 
a  drowsy  audience  if  he  exceeds  fifteen 
minutes. 

S.  E.  Another  dire  mistake  made  at 
many  of  these  meetings  is  the  intro- 
duction, whether  or  not}  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  and  kindred  questions  of  our 
ever-zealous  Temperance  friends,  who 
occasionally  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  getting,  if  possible,  a  declaratory 
resolution  oat  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly. No  matter  what  the  subject 
of  the  paper,  up  jumps  a  resolute-look- 
ing man,  whose  appearance  is  the  sig- 
nal for  most  demonstrative  applause 
from  the  gallery  critics.  Generally,  by 
a  clever  reference  to  the*  last  speaker, 
he  manages  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  goes 
in  for  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  all 
and  sundry  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  party. 
Louder  and  fiercer  the  earnest  brother 
pours  out  facts  and  figures  in  a  dread- 
ful stream  of  horror,  carrying  with  him 
a  good  number  of  the  friends  present 
by  force  of  his  desperate  earnestness. 
Eow  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
this  is,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  divert  by 
such  means  the  attention  of  a  large 
meeting  from  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects for  which  it  has  been  expressly 


convened ;  such  policy  defeats  itself. 
Ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
who  do  not  encourage  Bands  of  Hope 
are  weary  of  being  charged  with  aiding 
and  abetting  drunkenness,  and  the 
Temperance  cause  everywhere  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  more  tem- 
perate advocacy. 

G.  JR.  The  evening  meeting  I  regard 
as  more  of  a  speculation  than  either  of 
the  others ;  the  local  M.P.  is  not 
always  in  the  finest  state  of  prepared- 
ness to  give  zest  to  the  speakers  or 
sympathy  to  the  hearers  ;  the  deputa- 
tion and  readers  of  papers  are  used  up, 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  speak* 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  not 
attended  the  conference  meeting  can 
scarcely  be  in  possession  of  the  right 
points  to  enforce,  and  yet,  spite  of  its. 
heterogeneous  character,  the  evening 
meeting  is  often  a  great  success.  The 
sympathy  of  numbers,  the  verse  com- 
mencing, "Come,  Christian  brethren, 
ere  we  part,"  and  tiie  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  the  platform  inspire  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  poor  conference  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  triumphant 
public  meeting,  'especially  when  two 
or  three  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  come  to  the 
rescue. 

President.  Well,  friends,  I  dare  not 
ask  you  at  this  late  hour  to  make  fur- 
ther suggestions  on  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  so  faithfully, 
and  I  am  sure  so  kindly  made,  will 
not  be  without  their  influence  upon 
the  conference  in  which  we  hope  soon 
to  be  engaged. 
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We  scarcely  know  of  any  narrative  recorded  in  Scripture  that  more 
beautifully  illustrates  the  value  and  influence  of  early  religious  in- 
struction, than  that  of  the  little  Jewish  captive  girl  that  waited  on  the 
wife  of  the  Syrian  general.  In  those  good  words  spoken  in  season,  and 
with  such  artless  simplicity,  by  the  young  Israelite,  she  was  giving 
forth  the  impressions  and  the  lessens  of  her  childhood  for  the  benefit 
of  her  Syrian  lord.  She  remembered  well  a  venerable  man,  clothed  in 
a  prophet's  mantle,  who  held  communication  with  the  true  God  and 
delivered  His  awful  messages  to  men.  She  knew  that,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  power  of  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  he  had  wrought 
many  miracles  of  benevolent  power,  and  that  in  one  memorable  instance 
he  had  even  raised  the  dead.  And  although  her  master  was  not  an 
Israelite,  yet  such  was  her  confidence  in  the  power  and  compassion  of 
the  God  of  her  fathers,  that  she  could  not  doubt,  that  if  he  sought  His 
healing  mercy  by  the  hands  of  His  prophet,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
seek  it  in  vain.  All  the  blighting  influences  of  the  surrounding 
heathenism  had  not  been  able  to  destroy  these  hallowed  memories,  or 
to  wither  these  holy  faiths  in  her  young  heart.  We  hear  the  well- 
trained  Israelite  in  every  word  that  she  utters :  "  Would  God  my  lord 
were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria !  for  he  would  recover  him 
of  his  leprosy." 

We  are  not  expressly  told  whose  hands  had  sown  those  precious 
seeds  of  early  instruction  in  the  heart  of  this  little  captive  girl.  But 
most  probably  they  were  those  of  her  own  parents  who  had  many  a  time 
been  praying  since  she  was  torn  from  them  that,  if  she  still  lived,  she 
might  not  forget,  in  that  land  of  idolaters,  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  And  now  that  she  is  in  the  midst  of  heathen  people, 
and  there  is  no  parent's  hand  to  fan  the  spark  of  her  early  piety,  those 
lessons  of  her  childhood  begin  to  drop  with  fruits  of  inestimable  price. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  religious  instructions  which  appeared  to 
leave  no  marked  impression  at  the  moment,  have  begun  to  germinate 
in  future  years  and  in  foreign  lands.  The  gathered  fuel  upon  the  altar 
has  been  suddenly  wrapt  in  a  living  flame  by  fire  from  heaven. 

It  is  a  fine  thought  of  the  poet-philosopher  Eichter,  that  the  first 
colours  that  are  painted  on  the  mind  are  usually  immortal.  The  first 
mountain  that  we  have  seen,  the  first  strain  of  music  that  we  have 
heard,  the  first  look  that  we  have  had  of  the  solemn  sea,  are  never 
forgotten.  Ply  then  your  blessed  work,  ye  who  are  parents  (or  teachers). 
You  now  paint  in  undying  colours.  Your  work  will  have  eternal  issues. 
Prom  a  child  let  your  little  one  "know  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

" The  clay  is  moist  and  soft;  now,  now,  make  haste, 
And  form  the  pitcher,  for  the  wheel  runs  fast." 

Db.  Thompson. 
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Illustrated  Temperance  Anecdotes.  Lon- 
don: S.W.  Partridge  &  Co.  Pp. 
144. 
A  compilation  of  anecdotes  and  pic- 
torial illustrations  from  the  British 
Workman.  Likely  to  be  serviceable 
to  Temperance  advocates,  and,  with 
judicious  selection,  to  the  conductors 
of  Bands  of  Hope. 

A  late  editorial  friend  of  ours  once 
remarked  to  us  that  if  he  required  an 
anecdote  to  illustrate  any  particular 
subject,  and  could  not  find  one  to  suit 
his  purpose,  he  knew  parties  who  would 
make  any  quantity  to  order,  and  since 
then  our  own  experience  has  greatly 
shaken  our  faith  in  this  particular  de- 
partment of  literature. 

However,  for  those  who  have  a  large 
measure  of  faith,  here  is  an  admirable 
assortment. 


The  Appendix;  a  Manual  of  Chants, 
Anthems,  and  Hymns  for  Public 
Worship.  London  :  J.  Snow  &  Co. 
Ekgakding  the  multiplication  of  hymn- 
books  for  use  in  our  congregations  as  an 
evil  to  be  deprecated,  we  yet  should 
have  recommended  this  had  the  selec- 
tion of  hymns  been  larger  and  more 
varied,  so  that  it  might  have  been  used 
alone. 

It  is  intended,  however,  to  be  used 
only  as  an  appendix  to  others. 

What  with  hymn-books,  tune-books, 
and  selections  of  chants  and  anthems, 
family  pews  must  *  now  be  provided 
with  quite  a  library ;  strangers  are 
perplexed,  and  often  unable  to  find  the 
particular  piece  announced,  and  new 
settlers  are  saddled  with  a  heavy  ex- 


penditure, which,  should  they  remove 
to  another  place  of  worship,  will  have 
to  be  repeated  in  the  purchase  of  another 
set,  and  so  on. 

The  great  majority  of  the  hymns  in 
this  book  are  peculiar  metres ;  the 
anthems  are  printed  to  suit  particular 
arrangements,  not  to  be  found,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  any  one  tune-book ; 
and  so  this  Appendix  would  render  it 
necessary  to  have  another  appendix  to 
the  tune-book.  We  doubt  very  much 
the  expediency  of  having  an  appendix 
at  all. 


Ancient  Hymns  and  Poems,  chiefly  from 

the  Latin.     Translated  and  imitated 

by  Rev.  T.  G.  Crippen.    London: 

Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Chiefly  interesting  as  bringing  us  into 

acquaintance  with  the  poetic  thoughts 

and  ideas  of  the  early  fathers,  which 

are  often   expressed    in    quaint    and 

striking  imagery. 


One  Hundred  Hieroglyphic  Bible  Bead' 

ings.  London  :  Partridge  &  Co. 
On  toned  paper,  gilt  edges,  elegantly 
bound,  this  will  make  a  very  suitable 
and  acceptable  present  for  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes.  These  hieroglyphics 
have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Children's  Friend,  where  they  have 
afforded  much  interest  in  the  attempt 
to  decipher  their  meaning. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  means  of  impressing  some 
of  its  truths  upon  the  memory,  we 
commend  this  volume  to  parents  who 
wish  their  children  should  be  early 
taught  to  search   the   Scriptures  for 
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themselves.  The  woodcuts,  numbering 
several  hundreds,  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, and  the  book  may  justly  claim 
attention  as  a  work  of  art. 

We  trust  that  its  success  will  be 
commensurate  with  its  merits. 

Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental 
TrutJis  of  Christianity.      Delivered 
in  Leipsic  in  the  winter  of  1864. 
By  C.    E.    Luthardt.       Translated, 
from  the  fifth  enlarged  and  improved 
edition,  by  Sophia  Taylor.      Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     Pp.  434. 
Second  edition.     Price  5s. 
To  rare,  and  extensive  scholarship  Br. 
Luthardt  adds  the  power  of  clear  and 
intelligent  utterance.     These  lectures 
are  free  from  obscurity  of  thought  or 
style,  and  fully  merit  the  approbation 
evinced  by  therepeated  editions  through 
which  they  have  passed.     As  in  the 
companion  volume,   recently  noticed, 
isolated   passages  may  challenge  -the 
criticism  of  some  sections  of  our  English 
chuTches ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
a  noble  and   beautiful  treatise  on  a 
grand  and  important  theme. 

The  brief  extract  subjoined  is  well 
worth  consideration. 

"Much  has  been  made  of  the  discre- 
pancies said  to  exist  between  the  several 
Gospels,  -for  the  sake  of  invalidating  and 
casting  doubt  upon  their  testimony. 

"  But  these  supposed  discrepancies,  even 
if  they  affect  particulars  and  externals, 
leave  the  essence  of  the  history  untouched. 
In  no  other  case  would  such  variations  be 
considered  a  valid  argument  against  the 
matter  itself. 

"  And  how  have  not  the  Gospels  been 
tortured  to  bring  out  these  discrepancies  ! 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lessing  was 
well  practised  in  criticism;  yet  eren  he 
cannot  help  exclaiming,  '  If  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  and  Polybius,  and  Tacitus,  are 
so  candidly  and  honourably  treated  by  us 
that  we  do  not  lay  them  upon  the  rack  for 


every  syllable,  why  do  we  not  extend 
equal  liberality  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John?' 

"  Such  discrepancies  as  have  been  dis- 
covered generally  owe  their  origin  to  an 
entirely  external  view  and  comparison  of 
the  narrative,  which  omit  all  inquiry  after 
the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  each 
evangelist  selected  and  arranged  his  mate- 
rials" (p.  302). 

Bible  Illustrations :  consisting  of  apoph- 
thegms, maxims,  proverbs,  senten- 
tious thoughts  in  poetry  and  prose, 
&c,  &c.     6  vols.     By  Rev.  J.  Lee, 
M.A. 
I>eep  down  in  the  recesses  of  some  of 
our  large  libraries  are  huge  collections 
of  volumes,  dust-covered,  dark,  and 
•'  never  asked  foe" 

Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  disastrous 
fate  does  not  await  the  volumes  before 
us,  for  they  are  evidently  the  result  of 
much  industrious  labour  and  research ; 
yet  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  form  is  likely  to  be 
fatal. 

To  give  the  whole  text  of  the  sacred 
narrative  in  large  type  strikes  us  as  a 
great  mistake,  especially  when  chapter 
after  chapter  is  passed  over  without  a 
word  of  comment  or  exposition  of  any 
kind.  The  sameness  of  characteristic 
which  marks  so  large  a  number  of  the 
extracts  is  by  no  means  attractive. 

There  are  many  pearls  scattered 
throughout  the  pages;  but  readers 
now-a-days  are  somewhat  exacting, 
and  require  that  their  convenience,  as 
well  as  their  wants,  shall  be  regarded 
by  authors  and  compilers. 

Knowledge,  the  Fit  and  Intended  Fur- 
niture of  the  Mind.  By  T.  Hughes, 
author  of  "The  Human  Will,  its 
functions  and  freedom,"  &c  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Pp. 
191.     Second  edition.    Price  3s.  6d. 
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In  a  small  compass  the  author  has 
given  many  admirable,  stimulating, 
suggestive  thoughts,  well  adapted  to 
foster  a  taste  for  mental  study.  The 
volume  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal, 
though,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  un- 
equally written,  and  betrays  in  many 
instances  marks  of  haste  or  carelessness, 
which  greatly  detract  from  its  value. 

The  faults  of  style  and  expression 
are  in  some  cases  very  marked,  to  the 
detriment  of  sense  as  well  as  of  sound. 
Busy  Hands  and  Patient  Hearts ;  or, 
the  Blind  Boy  of  Dresden  and  his 
Friends,     Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Gustav  Nieritz  by  Annie 
Harwood.      London:    Hodder   and 
Stoughton.  Pp.  94.  SecondThousand. 
Just  the    kind  of   book  to  interest 
young  people. 

The  characters  have  a  very  distinct 
individuality  of  their  own. 

The  troubles,  sorrows,  and  disasters 
which  accumulate  upon  the  blind  boy 
and  his  family,  their  faith  and  hope 
under  affliction,  and  the  final  happy 


issue  of  the  story,  excite  and  sustain  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  the  reader, 
besides  inculcating  many  useful  lessons. 
The  Shepherd  with  His  Lambs;    or, 
Chapters  and  Songs  on  all  the  Scrip- 
tures that  connect  together  Christ  and 
Children.     By  A.  J.  Morris.     Lon- 
don :  A.  Miall.     Pp.  138. 
Plain,  earnest,  loving  discourses,  with 
simple  rhymes,  all  relating  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  His  love  for  the  little 
ones. 

The  Sure  Resting-place  ;  being  selected 
sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
arranged  as  a  manual  of  Faith  and 
Practice.     By  the  compiler  of  '  *  The 
Divine  Teacher."     London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.    Pp.  149. 
The  clear  and  authoritative  teaching 
of  the  Saviour,  free  from  note  or  com- 
ment,   touching   many  of  the    great 
verities  of  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
tian life,  are  here  set  forth. 

A  singular  force  and  beauty  attaches 
to  this  plain  and  beautiful  arrangement 
of  the  words  of  the  great  Teacher. 


There  are  times  when  the  pressure  of  unseen  things  comes  very  near 
the  heart;  when  death,  or  a  wakeful  night,  or  even  some  wayward 
mood  of  sadness,  startles  the  spirit  from  its  sleep,  and  half  reveals  that 
there  are  unutterable  mysteries  around  it.  Welcome  that  hour  with 
prayer,  for  it  may  waken  thee  to  a  life  that  yet  thou  hast  not  dreamed 
of;  a  life  of  purer  thought  and  deeper  affection;  a  narrow  path  beset 
with  suffering,  and  watered  in  its  beginning  with  bitter  tears,  yet 
hrightening  on  to  unutterable  glory.  Seemeth  it  hard  to  thee  to 
forsake  thine  idols,  to  forsake  thy  very  self  for  Christ  and  heaven  P 
Then  let  the  curtain  fall  again,  and  strive  to  make  the  best  of  earth. 
Gain  at  least  the  world,  if  thou  wilt  lose  thine  own  soul.  Brighten 
that  heart  with  flashes  of  strange  fire,  which  must  hide  from  the  pure 
light  of  heaven.  These  few  short  years,  ere  darkness  close  over  thee 
for  ever,  drink  deep  of  joy.  "  Eat,  drink,  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  Whatever  thou  wilt  do,  dream  not,  by  paltering  with  thy  Maker, 
to  escape  with  a  half-service,  and  thus  lose  both  heaven  and  earth. 

Gbace  P.  Chalmers. 
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SUCCESS. 

What  a  charm  in  this  little  word  success !  Who  does  not  admire  the 
successful  man  P  All  applaud  him.  Children  are  taught  to  emulate 
his  example.  Is  the  world  right  in  its  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
true  success  P  Is  that  man  who  has  gained  large  wealth,  either  by  the 
patient  industry  of  years,  or  by  some  fortunate  investment,  successful 
in  the  true  meaning  of  that  term  P  Do  the  thorns  in  his  pillow,  does 
the  envy  in  his  heart  of  his  more  wealthy  neighbour,  who  wears  more 
costly  jewels  and  fares  more  sumptuously,  proclaim  him  successful  ? 
Does  the  fierce  wind,  whose  mission  to-day  is  to  sweep  from  the  ocean 
his  richly  freighted  vessels,  or  the  fire  that  is  to-night  to  burn  to  ashes 
his  heavily  laden  storehouses,  indicate  him  as  successful  P  Is  that  man 
successful  who  to-day  is  almost  worshipped  by  the  crowd  as  a  god,  and 
to-morrow  can  find  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence  P  Is  there, 
then,  no  tree  in  this  wide  world  whose  fruit  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
not  bitter  to  the  taste  and  poison  to  the  lips  ?  Yes !  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  to  pluck  the 
fruit  of  true  success.  He  works  not  for  the  applause  of  men,  nor  for 
the  wealth  of  earth.  He  labours  to  save  souls,  not  from  the  cares  and 
pains  of  this  life,  but  from  endless  pains.  And  if  one  immortal  soul  is 
thus  saved  through  his  instrumentality,  is  not  his  a  successful  life  ? 
A  man  said  to  a  minister  of  Christ,  "  You  have  worked  for  ten  years 
and  have  only  saved  one  soul."  "  Are  you  sure,"  was  the  reply,  "  that 
one  soul  has  been  saved  through  my  means  P  Then  I  will  cheerfully 
labour  ten  years  more  in  hopes  of  being  instrumental  in  saving  one 
more." 

When  the  faithful  Sabbath  school  teacher  stands  before  the  great 
white  throne,  and  hears  the  plaudit  of  "  good  and  faithful,"  and  has 
placed  on  his  head  a  crown  in  which  is  one  jewel  rescued  by  him  from 
death,  will  he  not  feel  that  he  has  been  successful  P  What  will  he  then 
care  that  here  he  did  not  wear  a  crown  of  one  of  earth's  kings,  possess 
earth's  wealth,  or  receive  earth's  honours  P 

Labour  cheerfully  then,  teacher,  and  hopefully  amid  all  your  dis- 
couragements. You  may  not  know  here  that  you  have  led  one  soul 
out  of  darkness.  Do  your  duty.  Sow  the  seed,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  will  give  the  increase.  Take  for  your  motto  "  ora  et  labora," 
work  and  pray,  and  you  will  be  successful,  B. 


He  that  hath  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sin  will  fear  to  commit  it ;  and  he 
that  hath  felt  the  sweetness  of  mercy  will  fear  to  offend  it. 

Chaknock. 
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SUMDA.T  SCHOOLS  OJT  THB  CONTIKENT. 

Report  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  by  Rev.  A.  Caron, 
their  missionary  agent  in  France. 

During  this  third  quarter  of  1868  I 
have  made  two  missionary  journeys,  one 
in  the  north  of  France,  the  other  in  the 
departments  of  du  Loiret,  du  Cher,  de 


l'Allier,  de  la  Lozere,  du  Gard,  de  la 
Haute  Loire,  de  la  Loire,  du  Rhone,  et 
de  la  Sa6ne-et- Loire ;  in  the  course  of 
which  I  have  visited  34  churches,  preached 
23  times,  held  12  teachers'  meetings,  spoken 
to  1,761  children  in  31  different  meetings. 
I  have  also  travelled  1,458  miles  by  rail- 
way, 330  miles  in  carriages,  and  153  miles 
on  foot.  After  this  summary  let  me  give 
you  some  details  about  the  schools  which 
nave  long  existed,  and  the  new  ones  I  have 
been  able  to  commence. 

L  Ancient  Schools. — There  are  in  these 
parts  of  France  19  Sunday  schools,  which 
have  been  founded  some  time;  they  are 
attended  by  1,246  children,  with  36  male 
teachers  and  72  female  teachers. 

I  constantly  endeavoured,  in  public 
meetings  and  in  private  conversations, 
to  call  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  the   church    to    the    necessity   that 


parents,  as  well  as  children,  should 
work  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Sunday 
school.  In  most  of  these  schools  the 
teachers  have  no  regular  preparation  and 
prayer  meetings.  Therefore  I  insisted 
upon  the  establishment  of  those  meet- 
ings, being  more  and  more  convinced 
that  they  are  greatly  required  for  the 
success  of  our  schools.  As  to  the 
small  churches,  where  15  or  20  children 
only  attend  the  Sunday  school,  directed 
by  no  more  than  one  or  two  teachers,  I 
undertook  to  show  them  the  full  import- 
ance of  an  individual  and  serious  prepara- 
tion of  the  lessons  they  have  to  explain. 
Accordingly  our  biblical  lessons  and  other 
books  intended  to  help  and  guide  the 
teachers  have  been  frequently  required. 

In  many  cases  the  pastor  asks  your 
missionary  agent  to  enforce  upon  the 
fathers  anU  mothers  the  duties  that  God 
devolves  upon  them  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  their  children,  so  that 
our  society  may  be  the  means  of  improving 
piety  and  christian  life  in  theparent's  heart. 


1 

|          Places. 

Departments. 

Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male 
Teachers. 

Female 
Teachers. 

1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

Caudry  

Beauvois   

Rampon    

Saint  Maurice  ... 
LaVernaride   ... 

Saint  Voy 

Fay-le-Froid    ... 
Le  Chambon    ... 

Les  Vastres  

Zarare  

Nord 

id 
Lozere 

id 

Gard 

Haute  Loire 

id 

id 

id 
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11 
6 
34 
34 
65 
67 
42 
200 
31 
16 

5 

4 
16 
16 
80 
30 
20 
85 
16 

7 

6 
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18 
18 
36 
37 
22 
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15 
8 

1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
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505 

229 

276 

15 

15 
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I  am  glad  to  testify  that  in  all  the 
churches  I  have  visited,  the  pastor  and  the 
parishioners  always  asked  me  to  visit  them 
again.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact  and 
a  relief  to  us,  when  hy  chance  we  meet 
with  some  opposition,  such  as  happened 
to  me  from  a  pastor  du  department  de  la 
Lozere,  to  whom  I  had  written  a  very 
polite  letter,  and  who  declined  our  propo- 
sitions in  such  terms  as  I  prefer  not  to 
repeat. 

II.  New  School*.— Ten. 

We  must  add  to  these  ten  new  Sunday 
schools  the  churches  of  Araules  (Haute 
Loire)  and  Port  de  Bastel  (Gard),  which, 
after  the  visit  paid  to  them,  will  each  have 
its  own  Sunday  school. 

Another  fact  which  gives  us  serious  hope 
for  the  future  is  the  activity  displayed  by 
the  laymen  in  the  foundation  of  these 
new  schools. 

At  Caudry  (Nord)  the  little  Sunday 
school  which  now  exists  was  first  begun 
by  a  teacher  of  the  Sunday  school  at 
Calais,  whose  business  was  to  draw  patterns 
for  lace-making.  Since  his  departure  a 
member  of  the  church  continues  to  super- 
intend the  school,  as  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  cannot  come  more  than  four  or  five 
times  a  year  to  visit  this  part  of  his  flock. 
The  Sunday  school  is  the  more  important 
at  Caudry  that  the  protestant  children 
frequent  the  catholic  schools,  and  the 
Jesuit  teachers  oblige  the  little  girls  to 
attend  the  mass. 

At  Fay  le  froid  (Haute  Loire)  I  found 
many  parents,  among  whom  ^was  the 
recorder  of  the  justice  of  peace,  very 
desirous  to  help  the  pastor,  as  teachers 
in  the  Sunday  school;  in  the  same 
place  many  young  ladies  came  to  ask 
as  a  favour  the  care  of  a  class  of  little 
girls. 

I  was  very  happy  to  find  at  Foecy  (Cher) 
a  former  member  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
W.  Fazy,  who  is  now  director  of  the  china 
manufacture  of  this  place.  Mr.  Fazy 
superintends  himself  the  Sunday  school 
with  particular  care.  In  the  reading- 
room,  opened  every  evening  and  every 


Sunday  to  the  numerous  workmen  of 
Foecy,  we  had  an  excellent  meeting. 

The  increasing  and  deep  interest  that 
some  laymen  take  in  the  institution  of 
Sunday  schools  will  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  giving  to  our  work  the  extension 
which  it  must  attain  in  our  protestant 
churches,  so  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  insist, 
especially  in  all  my  addi  esses  and  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  in  private  conversations, 
on  the  full  importance  of  this  lay-agency. 

We  thank  God  for  his  merciful  blessing 
and  for  having  displayed  through  our 
hands,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to 
several  thousand  children,  and  we  may 
say,  that  in  some  departments  like  that  of 
theLozere,whichcontainsnolessthan/br£y 
thousand  protestants,  no  Sunday  school 
would  probably  have  been  established 
without  our  committees'  missionary  work, 
but  we  must  not,  however,  fail  to  see  how 
great  are  the  difficulties  we  have  still  to 
contend  with.  We  admire  the  activity 
and  success  of  our  American  and  English 
friends,  in  this  missionary  work.  Whilst 
in  protestant  countries  every  Christian 
pastor  or  layman,  can  freely  open  public 
meetings,  give  addresses,  and  found  Sun- 
day schools,  &c.,  the  case  is  unhappily 
quite  different  in  France.  Suppose  for 
instance,  a  missionary  agent  going  to  one 
of  our  departments  in  the  west  or  centre 
of  France,  where  the  name  of  the  reformed 
church  is  scarcely  known,  to  promote  the 
foundation  of  Sunday  schools,  he  must 
begin,  of  course,  by  explaining  in  public 
meetings,  the  principles  and  object  of 
these  schools.  But  in  our  country  no 
public  meetings  for  religious  subjects  are 
allowed  without  the  government's  author- 
isation (except  in  churches  already  organ- 
ized). This  authorisation  may  be  granted 
by  the  ConseilcTEtat,  but  only  after  a 
favourable  advice  given  first  by  the  polite 
and  the  council  of  thetown,  thaprSfet,  sow- 
prSfet,  Minister  de  Vlntirieur,  and  Min- 
ister des  Cultes.  And  this  petition  must 
be  supported  by  an  advocate  before  the 
Conseil  d'Etat.  Supposing  that  the  per- 
mission be  always  granted  (and  it  may  be 
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lawfully  refused)  would  it  be  possible  to 
the  same  man  devoted  to  Sunday  schools 
to  renew  this  demand  twice  a  week  per - 
.haps  for  any  of  the  places  he  wishes  to 
visit  ?    And  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  which  is  very  powerful  in 
some  parts  of  France.  Of  37,566  communes 
(towns  or  villages)  in  France,  in  1,620  only 
where  protestant  churches  are  organized 
is  it  allowed  to  speak  of  Sunday  schools 
in  public  meetings,  and  to  found  such 
schools  without  reference  to*  the  public 
authorities.       It    is   a  fact  which  our 
niends  in  England  and  America,  who 
enjoy  entire  liberty,  are  apt  to  forget  when 
they  compare  our  country  to  theirs,  and 
our  small  progress  with  the  prodigious  ex- 
tension which  the  Sunday  schools  have 
taken  in  those  great  protestant  nations. 
Obliged  as  we  are  to  work  only  in  our 
protestant  churches,  if  we  wish  our  work 
to  last,  we  must  work  accordingly  with 
the  pastors.      In  many  churches  a  school 
established  without  the  help  of  the  pastor 
would  be  quite  impossible,  because  pious 
•and  capable  laymen  are  not  to  be  found. 
And  even  if  it  were  possible,  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  school  could  exist  long 
without  bringing  divisions  in  the  church; 


and  if  there  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be 
independent  of  religious  divisions,  it  is 
most  assuredly  that  of  the  propagation  of 
Sunday  schools.  And  lastly,  when  neither 
the  congregation  nor  the  pastor  wishes  to 
have  such  schools  in  their  church,  what 
can  we  do  but  offer  our  disinterested  help 
as  the  committee  has  done  for  16  years, 
and  prove  by  facts  that  our  only  aim  is  to 
lead  children  to  Christ,  by  opening  be- 
fore them  the  scriptures  which  testify  to 
Him. 

It  is  well  to  consider  without  any  illu- 
sion, the  causes  which  prevented  our 
committee  from  giving  to  our  work  the 
same  extension  as  they  have  given  to  the 
Sunday  school  society  in  England  or 
America.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
when  the  French  Sunday  school  society 
was  founded  in  1852,  there  were  only  two 
hundred  schools  in  France  j  now  we  count 
eight  hundred  and  twenty.  This  increase 
of  *ix  hundred  and  twenty  schools  in  16 
years  shows  that,  thanks  to  the  Lord's 
blessing,  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Let  us  continue  our  work  with  persever- 
ance and  joy,  knowing  that  the  Lord  is 
faithful  in  all  his  promises. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  B. 


8PIXALFIELD6. 

Some  months  previously  it  had  been 
announced,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
«  second  exhibition  would  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  King  Edward  Sunday  Schools, 
And  accordingly  many  of  the  scholars 
were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  their 
various  articles  for  competition,  which 
were  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Monday, 
December  28th.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens sent  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year,  and  included  models,  maps, 
drawings,  plain,  ornamental,  and  illumi- 
nated writing,  plain  and  fancy  needlework, 
and  various  other  fancy  articles. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the 


prizes  met  on  Tuesday,  29th  of  December, 
and  judiciously  apportioned  about  eight 
pounds'  worth  of  books ;  and  on  Thursday 
evening,  as  an  appropriate  close  of  the  old 
year,  the  Annual  Scholars'  Meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  prizes  were  distributed 
to  the  successful  competitors  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  school.  About  260  children  connected 
with  the  Girls'  Refuge  and  the  Sunday 
school,  with  those  who  competed  from  the 
day  school  and  the  ragged  school,  sat  down 
to  tea,  after  which  addresses  were  given  by 
several  friends,  and  recitations  and  dia- 
logues given  by  the  boys  and  girls. 

And  then  the  prizes  were  distributed. 
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They  consisted  of  books,  varying  in  value 
from  one  shilling  to  ten  and  sixpence,  to- 
gether with  a  very  handsome  illuminated 
certificate  of  merit.  The  first  prize,  value 
10s.  Gd.,  was  obtained  by  J.  Westwood,  of 
the  Sunday  school,  for  a  model  of  a  print- 
ing press.  Some  very  nice  specimens  of 
illuminated  writing  were  exhibited  by  the 
Sunday  school  advanced  class,  and  the 
maps  shown  by  the  pupil- teachers  of  the 
day  school  elicited  warm  commendation. 
The  girls  of  the  refuge  were  also  highly 
commended  for  their  articles  of  plain 
needlework,  of  which  there  was  a  scarcity 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  school.  The 
first  prize  in  the  Sunday  evening  school 
was  awarded  to  E.  Westgarth,  for  a  nicely 
finished  model  of  a  table. 

A  very  interesting  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  presentation  of  a  beauti- 
fully bound  copy  of  "  The  Land  and  the 
Book"  to  Mr.  J.  Barnard,  the  teacher  of 
the  advanced  class  before  mentioned.  The 
class  consists  of  about  twenty  youths, 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  they  presented  their  teacher  with 
this  token  of  their  esteem.  A  most  inte- 
resting and,  it  is  hoped,  profitable  evening 
was  spent;  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  these  efforts  to  provide  healthy 
and  useful  employment  for  the  leisure  time 
of  the  scholars  has  determined  the  pro- 
moters, with  the  kind  assistance  of  friends, 
to  continue  the  exhibitions  annually. 


The  Committee  of  the  South. -west 
Auxiliary  have  been  busy  of  late  in  ar- 
ranging for,  and  in  conducting  to  a  very 
successful  issue,  an  exibition  of  fancy  and 
useful  articles,  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  school  scholars  in  their  district. 
Twenty-one  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
competition  of  the  boys  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, handiwork  in  trade,  models,  collec- 
tions in  natural  history,  botany,  &c,  and 


scrap-books.  Twenty-three  were  offered 
for  girls  in  similar  subjects,  to  which  were 
added  Berlin  wool,  crochet,  and  needle- 
work, including  darning  and  the  repair  of 
torn  garments.  The  response  was  so  well 
made,  that  the  prizes  were  considerably 
increased,  to  which  were  added  120  certifi- 
cates of  merit.  There  were  about  1,200 
articles  sent  in  from  800  exhibitors,  whose 
ages  varied  from  seven  to  seventeen  years. 

The  schoolroom  of  Sloane  Terrace  Chapel 
was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  Monday 
evening,  January  18th,  was  appointed  for 
receiving  and  displaying;  Tuesday  for 
adjudication;  on  Wednesday,  visitors  came 
to  the  number  of  1,400;  on  Thursday 
900,  and  on  Friday  nearly  2,000  were  ad- 
mitted, including  600  exhibitors  who  were 
provided  with  free  tickets.  The  com- 
mittee have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  this  experiment.  The 
articles  exhibited  bespoke  great  industry 
and  skill,  and  the  quantity  was  far  greater 
than  they  had  anticipated  receiving,  while 
the  number  of  persons  who  visited  the 
exhibition  was  much  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectation. 

A  special  meeting  was  called  on  the 
following  Monday  evening  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes  and  certificates,  it 
having  been  found  impossible  to  do  this  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  exhibition.  The 
clearing  away  of  the  articles  on  the  last 
evening  was  looked  forward  to  as  quite  a 
work  for  midnight;  but  nothing  could 
surpass  the  ease  with  which  this  work  was 
accomplished :  the  door  closed  at  half-past 
nine.  The  articles  were  sorted  according 
to  the  schools  from  whence  they  came, 
checked,  packed,  and  all  carried  away  with 
but  a  trifling  exception  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  So  ended  this  children's 
exhibition  of  home  industry,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  the 
scholars  and  teachers  of  the  south-west  of 
London. 
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On  18th  December  a  meeting  of  the 
Bermondsey  Auxiliary  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  to  confer  on  the  subject 
of  the  claims  of  Total  Abstinence  amongst 
Sunday  school  teachers. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  F. 
Adkins,  who,  in  his  paper,  having  alluded 
to  the  duty  of  Sunday  school  teachers  to 
be  ready  to  practise  self-denial  of  every 
kind,  if  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and 
benefit  of  His  creatures,  noticed  as  an 
undeniable  fact  that  drunkenness  is  a 
great  curse  and  a  hindrance  to  religious 
effort,  and  that  its  evil  influences  are  wide- 
spread; not  the  less  so  because  much  of 
its  effects  are  hidden.  The  paper  then 
drew  attention  to  the  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion as  relating  to  Sunday  school  work, 
asserting  that  (1st)  the  attendance  would 
be  improved  by  temperance  at  home; 
(2nd)  that  serious  obstacles  to  the  recep- 
tion and  growth  of  truth  in  the  heart 
would  be  thereby  removed;    (3rd)  that 


abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
would  remove  the  peril  of  "the  first  step" 
at  home  or  in  the  workshop,  so  dangerous 
to  the  young  in  every  station  of  life; 
(4th)  that  the  evil  influences  of  drink 
are  especially  dangerous  to  the  brightest 
and  most  hopeful,  and  that  its  effects 
more  or  less  touch  a  large  proportion  of 
the  scholars.  It  then  appealed  to  all 
teachers  as  a  high  duty  to  supplement 
their  Christian  work  by  urging  the  advan- 
tages of  total  abstinence  on  their  scholars, 
and  proving  their  sincerity  by  their  exam- 
ple; asserting  that  such  a  course  would 
not  diminish  but  increase  the  teacher's 
influence  and  usefulness,  and  relieve  their 
conscience;  exhorting  them  to  emulate 
the  lofty  self-denial  of  their  Master  in 
their  readiness  to  give  up  any  indulgence 
for  the  good  of  those  surrounding  them. 
The  paper  was  followed  by  a  short  discus- 
sion, mostly  favourable  to  the  object  of  the 
essayist. 


HABBOW. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  branch  cf 
the  West  London  Auxiliary  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
19th  January,  in  the  Wesleyan  School- 
room, Harrow.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
S.  E.  Ha  ward,  Esq.  The  report  was  read 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Searle,  and 
stated  that  there  were  in  the  union  four 


schools,  400  scholars,  and  sixty  teachers. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  Hill, 
General  Crawford,  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  and 
by  Messrs.  Twine  ana1  Scurrah,  who  at- 
tended as  the  deputation  from  the  Auxiliary 
Committee.  The  meeting  was  pretty  well 
attended,  and  great  interest  was  felt  in 
the  engagements  of  the  evening. 


PBOvnrciix. 


CARLISLE. 

The  Sunday  schools  in  this  city  belong- 
ing to  the  Sunday  School  Union  held  their 
Annual  Meetings  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday, 
January  17th  and  19th.  On  Sunday  the 
teachers  and  their  friends  met  in  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  after  the 
evening  service,  for  devotion,  to  invoke  the 
divine  blessing  upon  their  labour  of  love 


in  the  past.  The  Eev.  J.  Martin  addressed 
them  in  an  appropriate  manner.  On  the 
following  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  John  Monet 
presided.  Mr.  Eobert  Walton  read  the 
report.  That  document  gave  the  number 
of  schools  in  connection  as  13,  with  an 
aggregate  of  245  teachers  and  2,533 
scholars. 
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Bev.  J.  Martin  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  He  mentioned  the  injunction 
laid  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, bj  God,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  and  rising  generation,  and  expressed 
regret  that  so  great  and  learned  a  man  aa 
the  late  Archbishop  Whately  had  an  idea 
that  children  should  have  their  liberty,  and 
not  have  theology  crammed  down  their 
throats.  They  taught  the  children  the 
A  B  C  in  figures  before  they  were  sensible 
of  their  utility,  and  when  their  minds  had 
become  expanded  they  could  measure  the 
distances  of  great  bodies  in  the  universe, 
and  bring  them  to  a  scale  on  a  12-inch 
rule.  So,  teaching  them  the  A  B  C  of  the 
alphabet,  they  put  letters  into  syllables, 
and  syllables  into  words,  which,  clothed  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  the  English  language, 
invoked  the  thunders  of  applause  from, 
their  fellow- countrymen.  Melancthon, 
who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Refor- 
mation, wandered  one  day  into  a  solitary 
glade,  in  a  downcast  mood,  and  saw  a 
group  of  children,  and  one  or  two  elderly 
persons,  teaching  the  little  ones  in  the 
Protestant  principles.  His  heart  was 
cheered,  and  he  returned  to  Luther,  and 
said,  "Father  Luther,  there  is  many  a 
captain  in  petticoats  to-day;  they  are 
teaching  the  children." 

Mr.  Jardine  Carruthers  addressed  the 
meeting,  followed,  by  the  Bev.  H.  Smith, 
who  spoke  upon  "Learning  and  Teach- 
ing," throwing  out  several  practical  hints 
to  the  teachers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  chairman,  and  singing  and 
prayer  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Sunday  School  Union  was  held  on  27th 
January,  in  the  schoolroom,  Myrtle  Street. 
After  tea  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  Patterson,  who  delivered  an  address 
on  the  advantages  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ing, in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked 
that  one  great  object  of  Sunday  school 
teaching  was  to  promote  and  perpetuate 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to  the 


advantages  of  which,  apart  from  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  question,  he  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  we  should 
have  been  a  poorer  and  less  contented 
people  had  the  spade  and  the  loom  worked 
on  Sunday  as  in  some  countries.  Mr. 
Pattenon  also  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  as  to  the  advantages  to 
the  poorer  people  of  America  derived  from 
a  closer  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Hie 
hoped  that  the  friends  of  Sabbath  cbses- 
vance  in  Great  Britain  would  be  less  reti- 
cent of  their  viewa,  and  lees  afraid  of  sup- 
porting their  opinion*. 

Mr.  Blenkarn  read  the  report)  which 
detailed  the  various  conferences  that  had. 
been  held  during  the  past  year  on  various 
subjects,  the  principal  question  being  the 
necessity  of  organizing  some  more  effec- 
tual means  than  are  at  present  pseridee- 
for  retaining  the  attendance  of  seholan  at 
the  Sunday  school  after  they  have  gttmK 
to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  number  of  schools  connected  wish 
the  union  is  42,  containing  nearly  1,000 
teachers  and  over  10,000  scholars.  Owing 
to  the  political  complications  that  have 
existed  during  the  past  year,  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  movement  against 
the  rating  of  schools.  Deputations  wen 
arranged  to  wail  upon  both,  she  last  and 
present  Premiers,  but  no  available  oppot* 
tumity  was  found  in,  which  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  them.  It  has  not  been  lest 
sight  o£  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  steps- 
will  be  taken  to  secure  the  end  in  view, 
viz.,  to  free  Sunday  school  efforts  from  the 
tax  so  harshly  made  upon  it. 

Bev.  James  Owen  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  He  urged  that  religious 
education  was  the  only  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  society.  Education  alone — secular 
education — would  not  convert  the  people 
to  the  practice  of  goodness.  Intellect  and 
piety,  education  and  morality,  had  been, 
and  too  often  were  separated,  and  know- 
ledge, unhappily,  had  a  power  for  evil  as 
•  well  as  for  good.  Educate  the  people  by 
all  means.  Let  education  be  spread  broad- 
cast, bit  we  wanted  something  more. 
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Education  might  check  and  refuse,  but  it 
could  not  elevate  the  old  nature.  The 
minds  of  children  must  be  trained  and 
cherished  before  they  were  contaminated 
by  doubt  and  scepticism.  The  main  ques- 
tion before  the  union  was  how  to  make 
the  Sunday  school  more  useful.  He  would 
give  them  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  Let  the  source  of  authority  be  in 
the  church.  Let  distinctions  between  the 
church  and  the  school  cease,  and  all  envies 
and  jealousies  between  them  would  cease 
also.  The  church  officers  would  then  take 
an  interest  in  the  school  working,,  the 
church  minister  would  carry  the  little 
ones  of  the  school,  as  it  were,  in  his 
bosom.  Let  them,  therefore,  no  longer  be 
two  bodies,  but  one  body,  and  then  the 
school  would  truly  become  a  necessary  for 
the  church. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Dalilnger  seconded  the 
motion,  urging  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
to  do  their  work  with  earnest  life,  if  they 
would  succeed. 

Bcv.  It.  H.  Lundie  gave  some  inter- 
esting and  very  practical  information  on 
what  he  had  seen  in  connection  with 
Sunday  schools  in  America.  First,  there 
was  an  air  of  comfort,  not  to  say  elegance, 
which  was  too  absent  from  our  Sunday 
school.  Some  of  the  schools  were  even 
carpeted.  Then  the  conveniences  were 
admirable.  Instead  of  the  long,  straight 
forms  which  made  a  teacher's  task  so 
difficult  in  this  country,  the  classes  are 
arranged  on  horse-shoe  forms,  the  teacher 
sitting  near  the  opening.  His  seat  was 
arranged  to  turn  any  way,  and  there  was 
attached  to  it  a  little  desk,  that  his  book 
or  arm  might  rest  upon.  To  secure  punc-* 
tuality  there  was  a  large-  cardboard  hung 
at  the  door,  which,  before  achoel-tkne, 
showed  an  inscription  in  blue  letters  "  In 
time."  After  the  school  hour  it  was  re- 
versed, and  showed,  in  staring  red  letters, 
the  words  "  Too  late ; "  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful how  little  either  teachers  or  scholars 
appeared  to  like  to  have  this  hanging 
before  them  on  their  entrance.  The  pro- 
blem of  detaining  the  elder  scholars  also 


seemed  to  be  to  a  great  extent  solved,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  was  that  all  classes 
and  ages  took  their  share  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  Some  of  the  most  honoured 
citizens  of  America  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  children  of 
the  wealthy — so  generally  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  English  Sunday  schools 
—attended  in  America. 


Mif  Brain,  of  the  London  Committee,  has 
just  visited  this  Union.  On  Sunday,  7th 
February,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary, 
he  called  upon  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  afternoon  addressed  the 
scholars  from  four  of  them  in  Grove  Street 
Chapel,  there  being  about  four  hundred 
present. 

In  the  evening  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Mathews 
preached  a  very  instructive  and  suitable 
sermon  to  teachers,  from  "  Righteousness 
exalteth  sanation."  The  teachers  gathered 
for  prayer  afterwards. 

The  annuul  meeting  of  the  Union  was 
held  on  the  following  day  at  Grove  Street 
Schoolroom.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Bettin- 
son)  read  a.  report,  giving  a  resumioi  the 
work  of  the  union  during  the  year,  with 
the  present  position  of  the  schools  and  the 
average  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

There  are  six  schools  in  the  town  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  and  two  in  the 
villages,  having  a  total  of  about  one 
thousand  scholars  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers.  The  Mission  School, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cocks* 
was  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  for 
working,  having  considerably  improved 
under  his  management. 

The  deputation  then  gave  a  praoticai 
address  on  Sunday  school  work.  He  re- 
ferred to  what  he  had  notieed  in  some  of 
the  schools  visited  by  him  in  the  preceding 
day,  remarking  upon  the  advantages  of 
some  and  the  deficiencies  of  others.  A 
number  of  questions  were  put  to  him, 
eliciting  real  practical  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. 
Revs.  T.  W.  Mathews,  J.  &haw,  and  S, 
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Fisher  and  Meson.  Bothamley,  Wood, 
Munkman,  Bettinaon,  Porter,  Simpson, 
Taylor,  and  Cocks  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  conversation.  The  meeting 
was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  the  teachers 
being  anxious  to  take  every  advantage  of 
Mr.  Brain's  presence. 

BHXT7IRLD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Sunday  School  Union  was  held  in  the 
Nether  Chapel  Schoolroom,  Norfolk  street, 
on  9th  February.  W.  Sissons,  Esq., 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Innocent  read 
the  fifty- seventh  annual  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  there  were  seventy-four 
schools  in  the  union,  of  which  forty 
were  in  the  town  and  thirty-four  in  the 
suburbs.  Four  new  schools  had  been 
admitted  during  the  year,  and  all  of 
different  denominations.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  town  schools  was  1,714, 
and  816  in  the  country  schools,  making  a 
total  of  2,530.  There  were  13,350  scholars 
in  the  town  and  5,030  in  the  country, 
giving  a  total  of  18,380.  Mr.  B.  Leader 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  the 
Eev.  J.  Breakey  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Brain,  deputation  from  the  Sunday 
School  Union  in  London,  supported  the 
resolution  in  a  practical  speech,  calling 


upon  teachers  to  educate  themselves  for 
the  work  they  had  undertaken,  in  order 
that  they  might  aim  at  what  their  Master 
aimed.  He  urged  the  importance  of  watch- 
ing and  cherishing  indications  of  religious 
impressions  among  the  young,  so  that 
religious  convictions  may  be  deepened. 

After  speaking  in  favour  of  teachers 
cultivating  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  Mr.  Brain  advocated  their  in- 
teresting the  children  by  teaching  them 
the  rudiments  of  botany  or  natural  history, 
and  he  gave  an  instance  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  this  mode  of  teaching 
at  Portsmouth,  where  a  young  man  who 
was  so  bad  a  cripple  that  he  had  to  be 
carried,  had  a  class  at  his  own  house 
numbering  upwards  of  thirty,  all  of  whom 
were  converted  to  Christ.  Mr.  B.  then 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  sing- 
ing in  Sunday  schools,  and  concluded  by 
hoping  that  the  influence  of  the  union 
would  be  increased  so  that  the  society 
with  whom  he  was  connected  might,  be 
aided  in  its  endeavours  to  spread  scriptural 
knowledge  among  the  young. 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  moved 
and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Jas.  Smith,  the 
Bev.  C.  Short,  the  Bev.  W.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
.Allott,  Mr.  Adam  Wood,  J.  M.  Fenton,&c. 


©Mitrarg. 


Hewby  Spbvcbb,  Esq. — This  respected 
and  useful  Sunday  School  teacher  died  at 
his  residence,  Oakhill,  near  Bath,  on  the 
1st  November,  1868.  He  was  brought  to 
God  early  in  life,  and  forty-two  years  ago 
became  a  member  of  the  Independent 
church  at  Shepton  Mallett.  From  that 
time  his  life  was  that  of  a  most  consistent 
Christian,  and  he  was  known  as  the  friend 
and  helper  of  every  good  werk.  His  love 
for  Sunday  schools  was  always  great,  and 
even  when  at  school  at  Glastonbury  he 
became  a  teacher.  Thirty-six  years  before 
he  died  ho  commenced  the  first  Sunday 
6ehool  in  Oakhill,  with  twelve  children,  in 


his   own  house.      The   history    of  these 
twelve  cannot  be  traced,  but  two  of  them 
often  sat  with  him  in  after  life  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  were  among  those  who 
heard  his    funeral   sermon.      For  many 
years  he  was  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
superintendent  of  the  school  at  Oakhill. 
His  kind,  loving  spirit  endeared  him  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  and  his  holy  life 
was  a  daily  proof  that  he  loved  God  and 
strove  to  do  His  will.    A  large  company 
followed  him  to  the  grave.    His  friend 
and  pastor,  the  Bev.  F.  J.  Perry,  preached 
his    funeral     sermon,    from    the  words, 
"  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 
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True  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  established,  "  to  ascer- 
tain those  situations  where  Sunday  schools  are  most  needed,  and  to 
promote  their  establishment,"  as  well  as  "  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
Sunday  school  teachers,  at  home  and  abroad,"  the  Union  has  always 
maintained  its  character  as  a  missionary  institution,  not  for  Great 
Britain  only,  but  for  the  world  at  large.  And  if  home  proceedings 
have  seemed  to  absorb  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  successive  committees,  the  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the  mise- 
rably email  amount  of  pecuniary  support  annually  afforded  to  the 
Society  by  the  Christian  public,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  doling 
out  foreign  grants  by  shillings,  when  hundreds  of  pounds  might  have 
been  well  bestowed. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  some  advance  has  been  made 
towards  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  the  Continental  missions  of  the 
Union — commenced,  not  without  fear  and  trembling,  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  warm-hearted  American  brethren  in  1864 — have  been  at 
length  established  as  a  permanent  department  of  its  labours.  Still, 
there  is  ample  room  for  a  far  wider  measure  of  sympathy  and  support, 
and  no  better  means  can  be  devised  to  secure  this  than  the  diffusion  of 
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information  respecting  the  operations  which  are  actually  being  carried 
on.  The  "  logic  of  facts "  will  prove  more  eloquent  than  rhetorical 
appeals  or  faultless  syllogisms ;  and  it  is  that  kind  of  argument  which 
we  intend  to  employ. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  the  Union  is  seeking  simply  to  aid 
in  the  extension  of  the  Sunday  school  system  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  by  promoting  the  establishment  and  efficiency  of  schools  in 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  And  in  dohig 
this,  it  interferes  with  the  operations  of  no  existing  societies  or  in- 
dividuals. The  field  is  vast,  the  labourers  are  few,  and  there  is  room 
for  ten  times  the  present  amount  of  evangelistic  effort. 

The  work  is  also  peculiar.  Sometimes,  when  a  Sunday  school  is 
commenced  in  a  dark  and  uncultivated  village  or  hamlet  at  home, 
everything  has  to  be  supplied — books,  money,  information,  and  per- 
haps even  agency  as  well ;  and  this  not  for  one  year,  but  for  many. 
But  the  Sunday  school  missionary  has  a  very  different  work  to  accom- 
plish in  a  German  town  or  Italian  city.  There  he  has  to  seek  out  the 
godly  few,  it  may  be  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  but  very  often 
among  the  wealthy  and  educated.  To  them  he  has  to  expound  the  idea 
of  a  Sunday  school  as  his  first  duty.  The  instruction  and  catechizing 
of  children  are  no  novelties.  Even  the  name  of  "  Sunday  school "  may 
not  be  unknown :  but  the  "  class  system  "  of  England  and  America — 
the  regular  tuition  of  children  in  Scripture  truth  on  the  Lord's  Day  by 
Christian  laymen  and  godly  women — this  is  a  scheme  which  often 
appears  both  novel  and  startling.  Old  prejudices  have  to  be  com- 
bated; when  these  are  shaken  or  overcome,  the  agents  have  to  be 
-gathered  together ;  the  machine  duly  organized,  and  the  mode  of  work- 
ing it  clearly  demonstrated.  But  when  once  the  idea  shall  have  firmly 
rooted  itself,  extraneous  help  will  become  less  and  less  needed.  The 
seedling  will  become  a  full-grown  plant,  sending  out  its  runners  and 
offsets,  and  extending  its  influence  in  all  directions. 

Such  has  been  the  pleasing  result  of  past  efforts  in  many  parts 
of  France  and  Holland ;  and  in  this  direction  the  Sunday  school  system 
is  progressing  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  Germany.  Such  also,  we 
trust,  will  hereafter  be  the  case  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  But  a  large 
part  of  each  of  these  countries  has  yet  to  feel  the  influence  of  Sunday 
school  instruction. 

Many  difficulties,  besides  those  attending  the  introduction  of  a  new 
department  of  philanthropic  effort,  have  to  be  encountered  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  the  friends  of  evangelical  education  need  tact  and  pa- 
tience, as  well  as  zeal  and  prayerfulness.  Happily,  the  Union  has  been 
highly  privileged  in  securing  as  its  agent  in  Germany  so  judicious 
and  devoted  a  Christian  worker  as  Mr.  Brockelmann.  To  his  ability, 
earnestness,  and  prudence,  the  supporters  of  the  Sunday  school  cause 
are  indebted,  under  God,  for  much  of  the  success  which  has  crowned 
the  efforts  hitherto  made. 

The  system  seems  to  have  found  a  congenial  sphere  in  the  Prussian 
capital.     The  labours  of  Count  Andrew  BernstorfF,  Mr.  Neuhauss,  and 
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other  influential  Christians  have  not  been  in  vain ;  and  Mr.  Brockelmann 
recently  reported  with  something  of  exultation  that  Dr.  Hoffmann,  the 
court  preacher,  was  about  to  take  part  in  the  anniversary  meetings  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  B.  has  lately  made  two  tours  in  Wiirtemburg,  and  sends 
many  interesting  jottings  respecting  the  progress  of  Sunday  schools  in 
Ludwigsburg,  Stuttgart,  Cannstadt,  and  other  towns. 

In  some  of  these  places,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  a  prejudice  pre- 
vails against  male  and  female  teachers  carrying  on  their  work  in  the 
same  room.  Thus,  in  Beutlingen,  a  small  school  is  taught  by  four 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  rotation.  The 
missionary  found  many  ladies  willing  to  engage  in  similar  work,  but 
only  on  condition  that  a  pastor  could  be  found  to  superintend  them. 
This  delayed  the  commencement  of  a  school,  but  the  tact  of  Mr. 
Brockelmann  at  length  surmounted  all  difficulties. 

At  Stuttgart  there  are  four  schools.  One  has  fbur  hundred  children 
and  fifty  teachers,  only  ten  of  whom  are  young  men,  while  the  three 
other  schools  contain  five  hundred  scholars  and  sixty  teachers,  all  the 
latter  being  ladies  except  one. 

The  correspondence  maintained  by  Mr.  Brockelmann  with  those 
whom  he  has  visited  affords  many  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  work  as 
carried  on  in  Germany.     One  lady  writes  to  him  from  Cassel : — 

"By  the  grace  of  God  we  hare  been  enabled  to  open  a  second  Sunday  school.  The 
number  of  boys  increased  so  much  in  the  autumn,  and  the  use  of  the  hall  was  granted  to 
us  only  for  girls,  that  we  had  to  look  out  for  another  room.    We  succeeded  in  getting 

the  Lutheran  Confirmation  Hall.    Eev.  F ,  a  new  and  most  valuable  acquisition  for 

Cassel,  opened  the  Sunday  school  there  with  ninety  boys  and  four  male  teachers.    Bev. 

F continues  to  be  our  superintendent.    We  have  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls 

and  twelve  female  teachers.  Our  teachers'  meeting  we  have  in  common  with  the  male 
teachers ;  but  we  could  not  find  any  other  time  but  from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five, 
directly  after  our  session." 

From  the  curious  and  ancient  city  of  Cologne  an  earnest  worker, 
Kev.  A ,  reports  thus  to  Mr.  Brockelmann : — 

"You  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  quite  successfully, 
I  have  opened  the  Sunday  school  in  the  large  hall  in  my  own  house.  On  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Advent  nearly  one  hundred  children  were  present  in  seven  classes,  with  five 
female  and  two  male  teachers.  I  have  found  splendid  workers.  Our  teachers'  meeting 
is  every  Wednesday  at  five  p.m.  We  want  more  male  teachers,  and  our  hall  ought  to  be 
double  as  large;  Every  Sunday  I  must  clear  out  my  study  and  place  there  two  classes  of 
boys.  I  have  had  hard  fightings  with  those  who  would  '  put  the  new  wine  into  o'd 
bottles,'  but  the  Lord  gave  the  victory." 

Many  equally  interesting  extracts  might  be  given, but  space  forbids. 
Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  cited  to  show  how  wide  and  how  inviting 
a  field  of  labour  is  thus  opened  out.  Who  can  tell  what  good  things 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  Germany,  when  in  a  bigoted  and  priest-ridden 
city  like  Cologne  so  encouraging  a  commencement  has  been  made  P 
Who  can  tell  but  that  the  humble  Sunday  school  may  prove  like  the 
stone  seen  in  vision  by  the  prophet,  and  become  the  means  by  wh;ch 
the  image  of  superstition  shall  yet  be  smitten  and  overthrown  P 
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A  EOAD  TO  RUIN  OFTEN  TRODDEN  BY  BOYS. 

BY   A   VETERAN   AUTHOR. 

Most  of  my  readers  must  have,  in  their  early  days,  perused  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  but  long  ago  as  it  may  have  been,  they  will  scarcely  have  for- 
gotten the  delight  that  wondrous  work  of  fiction  afforded  them,  or  the 
eager  desire  which  sprang  up  in  their  breasts  of  being  speedily  able  to  set 
forth  on  a  distant  voyage  in  order  that  they  might  be  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  and  find  a  man  Friday  to  wait  on  them.  Influenced  by  this 
motive  alone,  I  have  known  children  set  out  from  home  and  bitterly 
bewail  their  hard  lot  when  brought  back  again.  I  have  heard  of  seve- 
ral brace  of  boys  who  have  gone  forth — one  with  the  purpose  of  acting 
the  part  of  Crusoe,  the  other  of  Friday,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode 
on  a  wooded  island  in  some  neighbouring  loch  or  bay.  For  my  own 
part  I  must  avow  that  the  study  of  Falconer's  shipwreck,  and  of 
Cooper's  and  Marryat's  early  sea  novels  gave  me  an  irrepressiblo 
desire  to  become  a  sailor,  while  those  and  other  naval  tales  of  later 
date  have,  I  have  been  assured  by  parents  over  and  over  again,  been 
the  cause  of  their  sons  going  to  sea. 

Unhappily,  however,  these  are  not  the  only  descriptions  of  works 
which  powerfully  affect  the  minds  of  youths  and  stir  up  in  them  a 
desire  of  imitation.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  a 
party  of  German  students,  after  either  witnessing  the  performance  of 
Schiller's  drama  of  the  Bobbers,  or  hearing  it  read;  were  so  powerfully 
affected  that,  arming  and  disguising  themselves,  they  sallied  forth  on 
-  the  highway  and  stopped  and  plundered  all  the  travellers  they  met. 

Who,  having  had  the  misfortune  in  their  youth  of  reading  certain  of 
Byron's  poems,  attractive  as  may  be  their  style,  will  deny  that  ideas 
were  conjured  up  which  cost  them  no  slight  struggle  to  suppress,  or  if 
not  suppressed  led  to  a. result  they  now  bitterly  mourn  P  How  many 
have  not  his  and  works  of  a  similar  character  brought  to  utter  ruin  and 
destruction  of  body  and  soul !  If,  then,  the  intelligent  and  well-edu- 
cated can  be  powerfully  affected  by  works  of  fiction,  should  we  not  ex- 
pect to  find  that  those  of  inferior  intelligence  and  more  ill-regulated 
minds  should  be  influenced  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  works,  though 
immeasurably  inferior  in  style  and  composition,  yet  containing  glowing 
descriptions  of  scenes  of  vice,  fraud,  and  roguery,  of  violence  and 
profligacy. 

That  such  is  the  case  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  especially  able 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  matter — the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lloyd  Jones, 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate, — and  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young  must  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  called  public  attention  to  the 
all-important  subject.  It  might  be  supposed  naturally  that  city  Arabs 
— the  ill-educated,  the  uncared  for,  the  offspring  Of  housebreakers, 
thieves,  the  abandoned  and  other  young  ruffians — would  be  found  alone 
to  compose  that  class  known  as  juvenile  offenders  within  the  walls  of  a 
gaol.  Such  might  possibly  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  an  accursed  in- 
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fluence  at  work  which  contributes  to  a  fearful  extent  in  bringing  the 
young  of  a  very  different  rank  under  the  class  of  criminals,  and  con- 
singing  them  to  the  baneful  effects  of  prison  life. 

As  a  few  lines  of  proof  are  worth  more  in  an  argument  than  pages 
of  mere  assertion,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones's  accounts.  The  chap- 
lain says,  "  In  taking  the  usual  survey  of  my  congregation,  as  they 
assemble  in  the  chapel  morning  after  morning,  I  have  been  much  struck 
as  my  eye  rested  upon  the  boys,  to  observe  sitting  in  the  place  appro- 
priated to  them  not  only  the  little  ragged  urchins  with  shock  heads 
of  hair,  nor  the  smartly  dressed  boy  pickpockets,  but  lads  with  refined 
features,  neatly  arranged  hair,  well  clothed,  well  mannered,  and  having 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  books  they  bring  to  the 
service. 

"  When  I  talk  to  the  boys  one  rightly  informs  me  that  his  father  occu- 
pies a  highly  respectable  position,  while  he  himself  has  been  carefully 
instructed.  Such  is  the  case  with  numbers.  They  have  been  impri- 
soned for  various  offences,  chiefly  burglary  and  forgery.  Without  one 
exception  I  discovered  that  all  these  boys  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  those  cheap  periodicals  which  are  now  published  for  the  alleged 
instruction  (?)  and  amusement  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  have 
given  me  an  outline  of  some  of  the  tales  they  have  read.  The  cha- 
racter which  had  fixed  itself  .on  the  mind  of  a  boy  to  whom  I  now 
especially  allude  was  a  horrible  scoundrel,  who  flinched  from  no  crime 
of  violence,  in  which  from  his  brute  force  and  ferocity,  misnamed 
courage,  he  was  generally  successful.  This  was  the  source  from  which 
the  boy  derived  his  notions,  which  he  afterwards  carried  out, — buying 
pistols,  which  he  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  supplying  himself  with 
those  implements  which  he  considered  necessary  for  his  physical  edu- 
cation and  development  of  muscle,  such  as  foils,  boxing  gloves,  &c,  &c. 
This  wretched  fellow  was  one  of  the  boys  who  perpetrated  the  horrible 
outrage  on  the  old  housekeeper  who  had  charge  of  a  warehouse  in  the 
City;  and  never  whilst  at  Newgate  did  he  or  his  brother  altogether 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  were  heroes,  like  those  scoundrels  of 
whom  they  had  read,  and  whose  crimes  had  exalted  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  poor  miserable  boys  to  that  of  great  men,  of  demi- 
gods." This  last  remark  should  be  well  considered  by  authors.  It 
shows  the  vast  importance  of  placing  before  the  minds  of  boys  really 
true,  noble  characters, — persons  admirable  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
their  imitation,  for  imitate  they  will  more  or  less  those  they  constantly 
read  about. 

So  will  grown  men  and  women  too.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  if 
"  Ivanhoe  "  had  not  been  written  the  great  tournament  at  Eglinton 
would  ever  have  taken  place  ? 

Let  us  hear  what  more  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
He  continues,  "  The  clue  to  the  cause  once  obtained,  I  quickly  arrived 
at  it  in  several  other  cases.  The  accounts  of  adventure  and  intrigue 
provided  for  by  dishonest  means,  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  upon 
the  most  unworthy  objects,  and  in  all  sorts  of  profligacy,  in  the  pursuit 
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of  which  was  represented  to  be  found  the  greatest  pleasure,  were  the 
ideas  derived  from  the  same  sort  of  literature  which  other  boys  pro- 
posed to  carry  out, — forgery  being  the  means  by  which  the  requisite 
funds  were  in  most  instances  obtained.  These  tales  of  crime,  romance, 
and  adventure,  are  now  being  sold  by  thousands  in  the  streets ;  and  since 
their  existence  they  are  the  principal  article  sold  by  cheap  newsmen 
throughout  the  metropolis,  in  whose  shop  windows  the  exhibition  of  the 
illustrations  which  they  contain,  representing  some  terrific  conflict,  or 
some  passage  in  a  love  scene,  is  the  great  attraction  to  go  in  and  buy." 

Of  course,  supposing  the  class  of  literature  spoken  of  to  exist,  the 
result  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected.  The,  young  do  not  criticise 
style,  or  discover  the  evil  tendencies  of  a  tale.  As  the  readers  of  "  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe,"  or  the  well-known  nautical  romances  which  have  been 
spoken  of,  are  frequently  in  consequence  seized  with  the  desire  of  follow- 
ing a  sea  life,  so  the  readers  of  low  sensational  tales  of  robbery,  pro- 
fligacy, cunning,  fraud,  and  lawless  adventure,  will  as  assuredly  in 
time,  with  the  indulgence  of  such  reading,  desire  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  the  characters  portrayed  who  may  happen  to  excite  their 
admiration. 

That  such  literature  does  exist  in  fearful  profusion,  to  confirm  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones's  statement,  any  father,  any  person  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  youth,  can  satisfy  himself  by  visiting  a  dozen  shops  of  the  ordinary 
low  newsvenders  in  different  parts  of  London,  with  a  few  shillings  in 
pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings  in  his  pocket,  and  by  purchasing  a 
single  copy  of  the  various  publications  he  finds  exposed  for  sale, — a 
large  number  professedly  written  for  the  young,  but  many  others  with 
titles  and  illustrations  intended  to  attract  aU  ages  and  sexes,  which  by 
their  grossness,  their  immorality,  their  obscenity  and  irreligion,  and 
the  pictures  of  daring  depravity  which  they  present,  are  calculated  to 
do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  minds  of  all  their  readers,  and  often  to 
be  productive  of  immediate  sin.  Disgusting  as  are  these  publications, 
they  are  read  by  the  young  almost  as  much  as  by  older  persons,  and 
are  productive  in  their  case  of  even  more  deplorable  results. 

I  am  bound  also  to  state  that  numerous  weekly  publications,  with 
somewhat  attractive  titles,  highly  though  coarsely  illustrated — their 
general  contents  sufficiently  decent  to  enable  respectable  newsvenders  to 
sell  them  over  their  counters, — are  circulated  in  vast  numbers  in  country 
towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  London.  These,  by  the  indifference  to 
religion  and  morality  exhibited  by  their  writers,  the  false  views  of  life, 
the  wrong  motives  of  action  generally  brought  forward,  the  objection- 
able scenes  and  characters  of  their  heroes  and  heroines,  are  calculated 
to  work  a  large  amount  of  harm,  especially  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  community. 

The  question,  then,  which  naturally  arises  is  this, — Is  it  right  to 
produce  fictitious  narratives  which  can  thus  powerfully  affect  the 
minds  of  the  young  P  or  ought  they  to  be  allowed  to  read  them  when 
produced  ?  One  answer  is  sufficient  for  both  questions.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  young  should  have  a  taste  for  reading,  and  if  the 
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good  is  not  put  before  them  they  will  read  the  bad.  Not  only  is  it 
lawful,  but  it  becomes  a  positive  duty  for  those  who  have  the  power,  to 
produce  good  wholesome  literature,  such  as  boys  and  girls  will  willingly 
and  gladly  read,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  beat  the  bad  and  unwhole- 
some out  of  the  field.  I  have  passed  very  many  years  of  my  life  in 
writing  for  boys.  My  object  has  been  to  give  them  religious  and  moral 
instruction  and  general  information.  I  should  have  failed  in  doing 
this  had  I  not  made  my  tales  interesting  and  amusing — full,  indeed, 
of  adventure,  and  such  scenes,  as  I  knew;from  my  own  experience  when 
a  boy,  would  attract  the  attention  of  boys.  I  had  only  to  recollect 
what  I  liked  best  as  a  boy,  by  producing  similar  scenes,  to  be  certain 
of  pleasing  my  readers,  and  I  could  then,  without  fear  of  offence, 
administer  a  wholesome  amount  of  instruction. 

If  authors  capable  of  writing  for  the  young  would  keep  this  aim  in 
view,  and  if  publishers  would  use*  exertion  to  bring  out  their  works  in 
an  attractive  form,  some  good  would  be  effected ;  but  they  can  only  do 
part  of  the  work :  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young 
must  perform  their  duty  by  taking  every  possible  means  to  circulate 
-wholesome  literature.  Sunday  school  teachers  especially  can  do  so 
among  their  pupils,  or  generally  in  their  neighbourhood.  Before  me 
lies  one  of  the  very  best  of  cheap  periodicals — "  Kind  Words," — costing 
but  a  halfpenny  a  week.  It  would  be  cheap  at  double  the  price ;  the 
stories  are  highly  interesting  and  full  of  adventure,  yet  with  an 
excellent  tone;  there  are  sketches  of  travel  and  biographies  well 
calculated  to  please  young  readers,  and  popular  science  and  natural 
history,  when  introduced,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  any 
of  the  papers.  The  Bible  Class  and  Youth's  Magazine  is  admirably  suited 
for  older  lads  than  the  former  is  intended  for,  and  who  desire  less 
amusement  and  more  instruction,  interesting  as  it  is.  These  and  simi- 
lar publications  are  well  calculated  to  effect  much  good,  but  the  former 
especially  is  admirably  adapted  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  cravings  of  boys 
for  interesting  literature,  and  consequently  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  pernicious  productions  which  have  so  justly  been  complained  of.  The 
more  the  circulation  is  increased,  the  smaller  will  become  the  sale  of 
the  bad,  and  this  also  will  enable  the  former  to  be  still  further  im- 
proved. The  Christian  public  is  indebted  to  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
thought of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  for  preparing, 
some  time  back,  such  a  publication  as  Kind  Wojrds  to  meet  the  evil, 
for  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  prove  attractive  not  only  to  Sunday  school 
children,  but  to  young  people  of  all  ranks  and  denominations.  To 
increase  its  circulation  as  it  should  be  increased,  however,  demands 
the  exertions  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Let  them  procure  a  few  numbers 
for  themselves,  show  them  about  among  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  request  each  bookseller  to  order  a  dozen  or  two  for  each  week ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  while  the  sale  of  bad  productions  has  lessened, 
the  circulation  of  their  favourite  will  have  satisfactorily  increased. 

Such  is  one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  the  fearful  evil  complained 
of  may  be  in  part  counteracted. 
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THE  MOBAL  GLOEY  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  WORK  * 

Strive  to  maintain  an  abiding  sense  of  the  moral  glory  of  your  enter- 
prise. It  is  possible  to  liave  zeal,  but  "  not  according  to  knowledge ;  " 
to  be  very  active  without  being  very  earnest ;  to  be  engaged  in  the 
noblest  work,  and  yet  have  our  perceptions  of  its  greatness  dulled,  by 
letting  our  minds  fall  to  the  dead  level  of  routine  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  same  sentiments  shall  be  uttered,  and  the  same  deeds  done  by  two 
men,  and  with  what  different  results  !  The  issues  of  a  thing  turn  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  As  a  remedy,  then,  against 
working  in  the  letter,  and  not  in  the  spirit,  I  invite  you  to  rise  in  your 
conceptions  to  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  your  undertaking.  It  is  in  God's 
vineyard  you  are  called  to  labour.  It  is  no  menial  and  sordid  task 
that  is  set  you.  You  share  in  spiritual  agencies  and  processes  over 
which  the  Triune  God  presides.  Your  efforts  are  in,  league  with  the 
choicest  plans  and  dearest  purposes  of  heaven.  Do  you  covet  the 
power  to  wield  the  great  physical  laws,  and  to  control  the  material 
changes  of  the  universe  P  Yours  is  an  infinitely  more  grand  and  lofty 
vocation.  You  are  seeking  to  give  effect  to  that  love  which  brought 
our  Lord  to  the  humiliation  of  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre,  that  love 
which  thrills  the  hearts  of  angels,  and  influences  the  universal  provi- 
dence of  God.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  How  mighty  a 
stimulus  when  you  are  tempted  to  listlessness  in  your  duties,  to  con- 
sider that  in  the  young  and  undeveloped  spirits  before  you  there  arc 
latent  energies  by  which  they  may  be  qualified  to  burn  as  seraphs  in 
heaven,  or  writhe  as  fiends  in  hell ! 

It  is  not  the  mere  temporal  destinies  of  the  rising  generation  that 
you  aim  at  guiding.  Godliness  has  indeed  "  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,"  as  well  as  of  "  that  which  is  to  come."  But  it  is  im- 
perishable interests  you  are  endeavouring  to  secure.  The  business 
you  have  in  hand  is  to  train  souls  for  eternity ;  to  educate  your  youth- 
ful charge  in  all  the  splendour  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  harmony ;  to 
lead  them  into  the  sunshine  of  that  mercy  which  dispels  the  gloom  and 
chill  of  moral  death,  and  awakens  the  happiness  and  glow  of  a  regene- 
rate life ;  to  turn  the  tide  of  affection  and  energy  from  self  into  the 
channel  of  divine  and  consecrated  uses. 

Our  prayer  is  that  your  fondest  anticipations  of  success  may  be 
realized,  and  that  in  your  hardest  labours  you  may  find,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  to  be  your  strength. 

"  Work  on,  O  fainting  heart,  speak  out  thy  truth ; 
Somewhere  thy  winged  heart-seeds  will  bo  blown, 
And  be  a  grove  of  pines  j  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
O'er  oceans,  into  speech  and  lands  unknown, 
E'en  till  the  long  foreseen  result  be  grown 
To  ripeness,  filled  like  fruit,  with  other  seeds, 
Which  Time  shall  plant  anew  and  gather  when  men  need." 


*  Fr^m  an  Address  to  Teachers,  by  the  Her.  M.  Mncfie,  Birmingham. 
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HINTS  ON  WOED-PAINTING. 

BY  W.  H.  GROSER,  B.SC.  * 

There  are  three  elements  needed  in  order  to  render  a  word-picture 
attractive. 

1.  It  must  be  grasped  by  the  understanding. 

2.  It  must  be  realized  by  the  imagination. 

3.  It  must  appeal  to  the  sympathies. 

Now  in  the  case  of  children  there  are  not  many  portions  of  Scripture 
which  fulfil  these  conditions  without  the  help  of  oral  teaching.  The 
words  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  the  mind  conceives  but  dimly  of 
the  scenes  and  objects  described,  and  the  persons,  places,  and  things, 
being  distant  and  unfamiliar,  appeal  but  faintly  to  the  sympathies. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  material,  but  to  circumstances.  Transform  the 
verbal  picture  into  a  visual  one,  and  that  which  was  before  unattractive 
becomes  absorbingly  interesting. 

The  teacher's  duty  is  therefore  to  endeavour  so  to  present  the  facts 
and  emblems  of  Scripture  as  to  give  them  the  effect  of  a  good  painting. 
Only  let  them  be  realized,  and  they  will  charm  and  delight  the  youth- 
ful mind. 

Then,  again,  the  majority  of  Scripture  word-pictures  are,  as  pictures, 
left  incomplete.  While  we  reverently  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
presiding  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Author,  acting  through 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  many  and  diverse  agents,  to  bring  about  the 
production  of  so  wondrously  attractive  a  book,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  pictures  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  fulness  and  elaboration. 
The  perfecting  of  a  picture  not  being  the  writer's  object,  but  merely  a 
means  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  end,  the  pictures  are  often  merely  in 
outline.  There  is  no  ornament  for  mere  ornamentation;  no  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes ;  no  colouring  for  colouring's  sake.  Hence  a  large 
proportion  of  Scripture  pictures  are  more  or  less  fragmentary  —  an 
etching  here,  a  single  object,  or  a  detached  feature  there.  Wo  have 
perhaps  a  single  sentence,  a  clause,  it  may  be  but  two  or  three  words. 
In  some  cases  we  get  a  complete  portrait — a  narrative  with  all  its 
minuter  details  filled  in ;  but,  as  every  Bible  student  knows,  this  is 
not  the  rule.  Just  as  our  Lord,  having  fully  explained  two  parables, 
left  the  rest  to  be  worked  out  by  each  reverent  disciple  in  ancient  or 
in  later  days,  so  the  majority  of  Bible  facts  and  Bible  emblems  are  left 
to  the  readers  to  expand  and  elaborate. 

I  have  just  indicated  the  three  pre-requisites  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar  for  realizing  the  force  of  a  word-picture.  Of  course,  the  same 
conditions  are  applicable  to  ourselves,  and  must  first  be  complied  with 
in  our  own  minds.     We  can  never  cause  our  pupils  to  see  a  Bible 

•  From  "  Tho  Art  of  Picturing,"  just  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
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134  Hints  on  Word-Painting. 

picture,  or  any  other  piece  of  word-painting,  more  vividly  than  we  have 
previously  seen  it  ourselves. 

A  few  hints  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  process  of  mental  vision 
may  therefore  suitably  come  next  in  order;  and  let  young  teachers  be 
encouraged  as  they  remember  that  the  mind's  eye,  like  that  of  the 
body,  is  eminently  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Turn  to  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  read  the  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men,  in  verses  1 — 12. 

And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves, — 

1.  Have  we  grasped  the  broad  features  of  the  narrative  thus  briefly 
recorded  ?  Is  the  outline  clear  and  well-defined  P  Could  we  write  an 
abstract  of  what  is  here  told  us  P 

2.  Do  we  understand  the  narrative  in  its  relations  to  time  andpZace  ? 
Is  the  background  clear  P  When  did  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  take 
place P  How  old  was  the  Saviour,  here  called  the  young  child? 
What  part  of  the  scene  is  laid  in  Bethlehem  P — in  Jerusalem  P — in 
"  the  east "  P     Where  were  these  places  P 

3.  Are  the  various  characters  distinct?.  Do  we  understand  the 
grouping  ?  Here  are  groups, — the  wise  men  on  their  way,  Herod  and 
his  subjects,  Herod  and  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  Herod  and  the 
wise  men,  the  wise  men  and  the  Holy  Family, — have  we  all  these  in 
our  mind's  eye  P  How  would  they  look  P  Have  we  a  correct  idea  of 
the  persons  P  What  traits  of  character  would  be  rendered  visible 
during  these  transactions,  on  the  part  of  Herod,  the  wise  men,  the 
Jewish  rulers,  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  the  parents  of  the  holy  Child  P 

4.  Have  we  mastered  the  minor  details  ?  Have  we  duly  observed 
the  drapery  P  Sere  (for  instance)  are  the  star,  the  house,  the  treasures, 
the  threefold  offerings.  Do  we  know  what  these  things  really  were  P 
and  so  on. 

5.  Lastly,  are  we  in  moral  sympathy  with  the  story  P  Can  we  enter 
into  the  meaning  and  drift  of  the  picture,  so  that  our  eye  sparkles  and 
our  heart  beats  with  interest  and  emotion  P  Do  we  glow  with  indigna- 
tion as  we  witness  the  treacherous  hypocrisy  of  Herod,  admire  the 
simple  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  and  in  thought  bow  with  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  gladly  pour  out  our  best  trea- 
sures at  His  sacred  feet  P  Something  beyond  mere  understanding — 
beyond  mere  imagination — is  needed  for  this;  and  yet  they  are 
important  channels  by  which  to  reach  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
the  heart. 

Now  you  will  admit  that  the  answers  to  most  of  the  foregoing 
questions  might  be  gathered  either  from  the  passage  itself,  from  the 
context,  or  by  the  help  of  a  reference  Bible  and  a  Concordance.  Yet 
a  considerable  degree  of  vividness  would  characterize  the  narrative, 
even  after  so  slight  a  preliminary  examination.  But  it  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  much  more  lifelike  if  we  extend  our  researches  into 
those  additional  circumstances,  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  necessarily  debarred  by  the  fact  that  we  are  reading  history9 
and  not  actually  witnessing  the  events  in  question.     The  picture  is  as 
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truthful  as  ever,  but  much  of  the  original  colouring  has  disappeared  in 
the  lapse  of  ages ;  we  must  try  to  restore  it,  at  least  in  part ;  and, 
happily,  the  task  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

Looking  again  at  the  narrative,  which  is  beginning  to  assume  a 
pictorial  form,  as  we  study  it  closely,  we  see  that  the  local  colouring 
we  are  in  want  of  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  having  reference  to  places 
and  persons,  to  the  lands  and  to  their  peoples.  Hence  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  sacred  geography  and  Biblical 
antiquities — the  actual  countries  in  which  the  events  of  Scripture 
transpired,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  their  inhabitants. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  subject  is  not  more  assiduously 
studied  by  Sunday  school  teachers  and  Bible  readers  generally, — perhaps 
from  the  fact  that  until  lately  most  Biblical  geographies  were  bald,  dry 
compilations,  founded  on  the  scantiest  knowledge  of  the  actual  coun- 
tries described.  But  now,  with  Stanley,  Tristram,  Porter,  Bobinson, 
Miss  Bogers,  Mr.  Finn,  and  other  writers,  who  have  given  the  results 
of  personal  observation  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the 
subject  of  Biblical  topography — of  the  sacred  lands,  their  physical 
features,  and  their  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  should  win  the 
earnest  and  interested  attention  of  every  Christian  student. 

We  are,  perhaps,  still  more  favourably  situated  in  reference  to 
ancient  manners  and  customs,  and  the  inner  histories  of  the  Jews, 
Egyptians,  Bomans,  and  other  Biblical  nations ;  and  while  reminding 
you  of  the  still  invaluable  works  of  Kitto,  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  humbler,  but  still  highly  useful  efforts  of  our  own  Biblical 
Treasury  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Bible-reading 
public  that  religious  novels  sell  by  tens  of  thousands,  while  useful 
helps  to  the  study  of  God's  word  are  slowly  circulating  by  scores  or 
hundreds. 


THE  VACANT  SEAT. 


I  look  around  my  class  to-day, 

Sad  faces  there  I  meet, 
Whose  tearful  glances  often  turn 

To  one  still  vacant  teat. 

I  look  within  my  heart  to-day, 
Oppressed  with  bitter  care 

Its  saddened  beatings  seem  to  say, 
A  place  it  vacant  there. 

I  miss  the  pressure  of  a  hand, 
The  glistening  of  an  eye, 

For  one,  the  youngest  of  oar  band, 
Wat  not  too  young  to  die. 


And  yet  there's  gladness  in  my  heart, 

Dispelling  every  fear ; 
For  she,  so  willing  to  depart, 

Had  found  salvation  here. 

She  trusted  in  the  Saviour's  blood ; 

She  worshipped  at  His  feet; 
I  know,  I  feel,  that  near  her  God 

She  has  a  joyful  seat. 

And  as  I  look  to  heaven  to-day, 
I  look  with  trusting  prayer, 

While  answering  echoes  seem  to  say 
Her  seat's  not  vacant  there. 

8.  8.  Timet  (American). 
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THE  GRASS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

"  Peradventure  we  may  find  grass,19 — 1  Kings  xviii.  5. 

Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  covering  of  the 
dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  companies  of  those  soft,  and  count- 
less, and  powerful  spears.  The  fields  !  Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the 
thoughts  of  all  that  we  ought  to  recognise  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  in  them, — the  walk  by  silent,  scented  paths, — the  rest  in  noonday  heat, 
— the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks, — the  power  of  all  shepherd  life  and  meditation, — 
the  life  of  sunlight  on  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks  and  failing  in  soft  blue 
shadows,  where  else  it  would  have  struck  upon  the  dark  mould  or  scorching 
dust,— pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks,— soft  banks  and  knolls  of  lovely  hills, 
— thymy  slopes  of  down  overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea, — crisp  lawns 
all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted 
by  happy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of  loving  voices  :  all  these  are 
summed  in  those  simple  words ;  and  these  are  not  all.  "We  may  not  measure  to 
the  full  the  depth  of  this  heavenly  gift  in  our  own  land ;  though  still,  as  we 
think  of  it  longer,  the  infinite  of  that  meadow  sweetness,  Shakspere's  peculiar 
joy,  would  open  on  us  more  and  more  yet  we  have  it  but  in  part.  Go  out,  in 
the  spring-time,  among  the  meadows  that  slope  from  the  shores  of  the.Swiss  lakes 
to  the  roots  of  their  lower  mountains.  There,  mingled  with  the  taller  gentians 
and  the  white  narcissus,  the  grass  grows  deep  and  free ;  and  as  you  follow  the 
winding  mountain  paths,  beneath  arching  boughs,  all  veiled  and  dim  with  blos- 
som,— paths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over  the  green  banks  and  mounds 
sweeping  down  in  scented  undulations,  steep  to  the  blue  water,  studded  here  and 
there  with  new-mown  heaps  filling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness,— lookup 
towards  the  higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of  everlasting  green  roll  silently  into 
their  long  inlets  among  the  shadows  of  the  pines  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  at  last 
know  the  meaning  of  those  quiet  words  of  the  147th  Psalm, — "He  maketh 
grass  to  grow  upou  the  mountain."  » 

There  are  also  several  lessons  symbolically  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
we  must  not  allow  to  escape  us.  Observe  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  grass, 
which  adapt  it  especially  for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility  and 
cheerfulness  :  its  humility,  in  that  it  seems  created  only  for  lowest  service, — 
appointed  to  be  trodden  on  and  fed  .upon  :  its  cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  to 
exult  under  all  kinds  of  violence  and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger 
the  next  day ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful ; 
you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring  comes,  and  it 
rejoices  with  all  the  earth,  glowing  with  variegated  flame  of  flowers,  waving  in 
soft  depth  of  fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though  it  will  not  mock  its 
fellow-plants  by  growing  then,  it  will  not  pine  and  mourn  and  turn  colourless  or 
leafless  as  they.  It  is  always  green,  and  is  only  the  brighter  and  gayer  for 
the  hoar-frost.  Buskin. 


None  are  more  ready  to  shrink  in  a  day  of  trouble  than  those  who,  at  a  dis- 
tance, seem  most  daring,    John  xiii.  37;  xviii.  17— 25.— Fleming. 
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BY   EEV.  J.  P.  SERJEANT,  M.A. 

THE  PETTED,— THE  PASSIONATE,— THE  OBSTINATE. 

Last  week  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend.  I  found  him  playing  at  chess 
with  another  friend.  The  game  was  nearly  over,  and  the  interest  was 
at  the  highest  point.  Within  two  or  three  minutes  of  its  conclusion, 
his  little  son,  aboufr  six  years  old,  came  in.  Forthwith  he  began  to 
handle  the  pieces  upon  the  board,  and,  when  gently  prevented,  threw 
a  pocket  handkerchief  at  them.  However,  with  sundry  coaxings,  and 
one  or  two  more  repulses,  mischief  was  prevented,  and  the  game  was 
finished  in  order.  As  the  chessmen  were  being  put  away,  the  little 
fellow  cried  out  to  be  allowed  to  play  with  them.  His  cries  were  not 
attended  to,  and  the  men  were  placed  in  their  box.  At  this  moment 
came  in  the  lad's  mother,  and,  hearing  what  his  trouble  was,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Why  didn't  you  let  him  play,  poor  lad  ?  Why  shouldn't 
lie  play  as  well  as  papa?"  With  such  an  ally  victory  seemed  possible, 
so  straightway  the  lad  rushed  to  his  mother,  buried  his  face  in  her 
lap,  and  began  to  cry.  "  Papa,  let  him  have  the  men  out  and  play ;  he 
should  be  amused,  that  he  should,  a  darling."  So  said  mamma,  and 
papa  yielded,  and  the  board  was  again  opened,  and  the  men  re-arranged, 
and  a  mimic  game  was  carried  on  between  son  and  sire. 

And  so  little  six-years-old  was  permitted  to  carry  the  day.  And  so 
he  was  taught  that  he  might  interfere  without  a  check  with  the  wishes 
of  his  father  and  the  comfort,  of  his  father's  guests.  80  he  learned 
that  the  way  to  obtain  a  coveted  indulgence  was  to  cry  for  it.  I  must 
say  that  I  should  like,  for  once  in  a  way,  to  have  checkmated  him.  I 
believe  I  did  make  a  faint  remonstrance  with  the  wife,  who  was  also 
my  friend — an  old  and  much-esteemed  one — and  I  certainly  felt  much 
more  than  I  expressed.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  be  selfish  and  stubborn  and  crafty,  and  it  is  thus  that  they 
grow  up  without  habits  of  self-control,  and  often  prove  as  much  a  tor- 
ment to  themselves  as  they  are  a  terror  and  a  nuisance  to  others.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  friend — and  perhaps  I  may  find  the  oppor- 
tunity,— "  How  unkind  is  such  a  course  of  treatment ! — how  unkind 
to  yourself!  That  child  knows  he  can  master  you.  He  has  not  for 
you  the  slightest  respect.  He  will  soon  cease  to  have  any  love.  He 
will  look  to  you  for  every  species  of  indulgence  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Tour  comfort,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  will  ever  be  a  secondaiy  matter 
to  his  own.  But  it  is  unkind  to  him  as  welL  It  is  good  to  bear  the 
yoke  in  one's  youth.  No  greater  calamity  can  befall  a  young  man,  or 
a  boy,  than  to  be  left  to  do  what  he  likes — to  be  an  idler,  or  a  glutton, 
or  a  little  tyrant — without  restraint  and  chastisement.     Such  become 
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the  slaves  of  their  own  vices,  and  those  who,  for  their  parents'  sake, 
most  wish  them  well,  are  obliged  to  avoid  their  society,  and  screen 
their  own  children  from  the  influence  of  their  example." 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  a  scene  which  took  place  the*  other  day 
in  the  infant  department  of  my  own  Sunday  school.  A  little  girl,  of 
about  five  years  old,  had  been  very  troublesome  in  the  class,  and  her 
teacher  had  asked  her  sister  to  take  her  home.  But  she  wouldn't  go 
home,  and  resolutely  stood  her  ground.  She  was  then  forcibly  led 
from  the  school  to  the  landing  outside  the  door.  There  she  stood, 
and  kicked,  and  screamed,  and  roared.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight. 
The  child  seemed  to  be  as  if  "  possessed."  She  was  carried  down  the 
stairs,  and  placed  with  her  sister  on  the  street  pavement ;  and  it  was 
really  terrible  to  see  that  little  girl,  almost  purple  with  passion,  stand 
and  stamp  and  yell.  The  neighbours  came  out  and  looked  at  her  in 
amazement,  and  at  length,  when  the  tempest  had  in  some  degree  spent 
itself,  one  of  them,  I  believe,  carried  her  to  her  home,  which  was  not 
far  off. 

All  that  I  was  at  the  moment  concerned  about  was  that  our  authority 
should  not  be  defied.  We  had  given  an  order,  and  that  order  it  was 
important  to  have  obeyed.  It  was  obeyed;  but  I  was  led  afterwards  to 
reflect  upon  the  condition  of  the  home  to  which  that  little  girl  belongs. 
What  kind  of  a  woman  can  her  mother  be  ?  For  it  is  mothers  who  mould 
character.  And  sad  it  is  for  them,  and  for  their  children,  and  for  the 
world  at  large,  if  they  betray  their  trust,  and  turn  out  upon  society  a 
brood  of  wild  beasts  instead  of  a  seed  distinguished  by  sobriety,  and 
self-control,  and  industry,  and  patience,  and  gentleness,  and  love. 

My  little  girl  reminded  me  of  a  remark  I  once  heard  from  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  a  good  and  wise  man,  and  in  his  later  years  a  diligent 
student  of  God's  word  and  a  preacher  of  His  truth.  He  was  speaking 
of  the  elder  Kean,  the  actor,  whom  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  known. 
"For  good  acting,"  said  he,  "you  should  have  seen  the  elder  Kean. 
There  was  genius,  there  was  passion"  I  don't  know  whether  my  little 
wench  had  the  genius,  but  this  I  know,  that  there  was  passion. 

Not  very  long  since,  in  the  same  school,  I  had  a  skirmish  with  a 
little  boy,  apparently  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  tractable.  I  said 
to  him,  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  and  I  received  no  answer.  I  thought  afe 
once  that  he  must  be  very  shy  or  very  stubborn.  If  the  former,  I  wished 
to  encourage  him ;  and  if  the  latter,  I  felt  that  it  would  only  be  kind  to 
do  a  little — though  a  very  little — towards  curing  him  of  his  doggedne3s. 
So  I  repeated  my  question  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  still  had  no  reply. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  can't  speak,  you  are  not  fit  to  remain  here.  X 
must  put  you  into  a  lower  class."  But  he  too  refused  to  stir,  and  X 
had  to  carry  him  to  the  class  to  which  I  had  directed  him,  and  ta 
place  him  on  a  seat  there ;  but  the  moment  my  hand  was  withdrawn, 
he  got  off  the  form  and  walked  back  to  his  old  place.  Again  I  placed 
him  on  the  seat  assigned  to  him,  and  again  he  got  off.  This  waa 
repeated  six  cr  eight  times,  while  many  little  eyes  looked  on  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  struggle.     At  length  he  felt  that 
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resistance  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  somewhat  painful ;  for  it  was 
with  no  gentle  hand  that  I  placed  him  in  his  seat  as  from  time  to 
time  he  quitted  it.  So  at  length  he  gave  in  to  me.  Still,  however, 
sitting  sideways,  he  watched  me  as  I  walked  about  the  room,  and 
evidently  meant  after  my  departure  to  betake  himself  to  his  old 
quarters.  But  he  was  tired  out  in  the  end,  and  I  then  stole  out  of  the 
room,  quite  satisfied  with  the  triumph  that  I  had  achieved  over  him. 

These  are  the  conflicts  for  which  Sunday  school  teachers  must  pre- 
pare. The  training  of  character  is  a  task  somewhat  stern.  Yet  it  is 
a  most  needful  sternness,  and  one  which  ends  in  results  the  most 
precious.  There  is  a  touching  account,  in  Lord  Stanhope's  life  of 
William  Pitt,  of  the  terrible  visitation  which  befell  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  years  and  his 
popularity.  He  became  insane,  and,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
malady,  several  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  spent  the  night  in  a  room  adjoining  the  king's 
chamber.  The  king  arose  some  hours  before  daylight,  and  insisted 
on  walking  into  the  next  apartment.  There  he  was  utterly  amazed  at 
finding,  instead  of  the  solitude  which  he  expected,  a  large  assemblage 
of  his  family  and  household.  With  some  haste  he  demanded  what 
they  all  did  there.  No  one,  not  even  his  physician,  dared  approach 
his  Majesty,  and  this  painful  scene  continued  a  considerable  time.  At 
length  Colonel  Digby,  an  old  servant  of  their  Majesties,  resolved  to 
act.  He  went  boldly  up,  and,  taking  the  king  by  the  arm,  entreated 
him  to  go  to  bed ;  but  finding  entreaties  in  vain,  began  to  draw  his 
Majesty  along,  and  to  say  he  must  go.  "  I  will  not,"  cried  the  king ; 
"  I  will  not !  Who  are  you  P  "  "lam  Colonel  Digby,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered,  "  and  your  Majesty  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  be  very  good  to  you ;  for  you  must  come  to  bed,  sir — it  is 
necessary  to  your  life."  And  then  the  king  was  so  surprised  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  along  as  gently  as  a  child,  and  thus  he 
was  brought  back  to  his  chamber. 

It  is  thus  that  we  must  deal  with  the  "majesty"  of  childhood.  We 
must  dare  to  act.  When  entreaty  will  not  suffice  we  must  compel. 
And  in  this  manner  we  must  be  "very  good"  to  our  charge,  awaking 
to  the  consequences  that  are  dependent  on  our  decisive  action, — feeling 
it  is  necessary  even  to  their  life. 


A  SIMILE, 

The  humble  soul  is  like  the  violet^  which  grows  low,  hangs  the  head  down- 
wards,  and  hides  itself  with  its  own  leaves;  and  were  it  not  that  the  fragrance 
of  his  many  virtues  discovered  him  to  the  world,  he  would  choose  to  live  and  die 
in  secrecy. 
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BY  T.  B.  BISHOP. 
(Children's  Special  Service  Mission). 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  the  quarterly  meeting  of  a  Bible  class, 
which  I  found  had  been  remarkably  blessed  by  Grod,  seven  or  eight  of 
its  members  each  year,  for  some  years  past,  haying  joined  the  church. 
I  asked  the  teacher  the  history  of  the  work.  "  A  few  years  ago,"  ho 
said,  "  I  was  appointed  to  take  a  class  of  the  elder  boys ;  they  were 
very  troublesome,  and  for  some  time  I  made  but  little  progress  ;  but  I 
determined  to  lay  hold  of  one  first  of  all,  and  concentrate  my  prayers 
and  efforts  on  him,  taking  every  opportunity  of  seeing  him  alone,  and 
of  talking  and  praying  with  him ;  by  God's  grace  he  was  soon  brought 
to  feel  himself  a  sinner ;  and  since  then,  pursuing  the  same  plan,  I 
have  never  failed  to  see  a  blessing  on  my  work."  Such  was  the  result 
of  individual  application  of  sacred  truth. 

In  every  school,  and  probably  in  almost  every  class,  there  are  some 
children  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  than  the  rest,  who  would  appre- 
ciate solid  spiritual  teaching.  Their  minds  and  hearts  are  open  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  and  the  teacher  may  sow  the  seed  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  But  they  have  class  mates  who  are  troublesome  and  noisy,  or 
else  listless  and  indifferent ;  and  the  teacher's  best  efforts  are  directed 
towards  providing  of  anecdotes  and  other  entertaining  matter  to  keep 
in  cue  the  thoughtless  and  careless  scholars,  while  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  most  teachable  are  neglected. 

Of  course  a  lesson  may  be  thoroughly  attractive  and  yet  full  of  sound 
Scriptural  teaching.  But  every  teacher  must  have  felt  how  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  two  refractory  scholars  in  a  class  hinders  the  spiritual 
application.  All  have  found,  too,  how  difficult  it  is,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  bring  the  lesson  to  the  real  point  we  aim 
at — to  apply  the  truth  personally  to  heart  and  conscience,  and  to  make 
the  children  feel  that  our  words  are  really  meant  for  them.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  are  addressing  them  as  a  class  helps  each  one  to  shift  tho 
responsibility  from  off  his  own  shoulders. 

Now  what  shall  we  teachers  do  P  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  get 
hold  of  our  scholars  one  by  one.  Five  minutes  with  each  alone  will  bo 
worth  an  hour  in  class.  Of  course  for  mental  training,  for  instruction 
in  Scripture  truth,  for  getting  the  children  together  and  obtaining  an. 
influence  over  them,  the  class  system  is  invaluable.  But  the  best  way 
to  impress  the  heart  is  to  deal  with  them  individually.  How  can  we 
doitP 

Visit  their  homes.  Yes,  and  mother  will  entertain  you  with  a  long 
list  of  domestic  difficulties,  or  talk  about  anything  and  everything 
except  the  thing ;  certainly  you  will  get  no  word  with  the  children. 
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Invite  them  to  your  home.  Very  good  indeed,  but  how  few  teachers 
can !  1  wish,  though,  that  all  teachers  knew  how  readily  children 
wonld  come  to  a  weekly  social  gathering  for  conversation  and  prayer, 
without  the  necessity  of  tea  and  cake,  or  any  attraction  of  the  kind. 
Meet  them  in  the  street.  Really  this  is  often  the  only  available  resource, 
but  in  busy  London  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

What  we  want  is  some  kind  of  meeting,  either  after  Sunday  school 
hours  or  on  a  week  evening,  when  the  most  earnest  teachers  and  the 
most  earnest  scholars  can  be  brought  together ;  when  there  can  be  a 
few  simple  religious  exercises,  singing,  Ac.,  without  the  routine  of 
school,  and  opportunity  can  be  afforded  for  personal  converse  and 
prayer.  There  the  teacher  could  deal  with  his  scholars,  not  as  a  class, 
but  one  by  one. 

The  Sunday  and  week  evening  services  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  different  parts  of  London,  in  connection  with  the 
Children's  Special  Service  Mission,  do  meet  this  want.  After  each 
service  it  is  usual  to  have  a  conversational  meeting,  to  which  any 
children  who  please  may  remain,  and  the  teachers  present  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  and  pray  with  them,  either  individually  or  in  little 
groups,  for  ten  minutes  or  thereabouts.  Very  many  instances  of 
spiritual  good  have  been  found  to  result  from  these  gatherings. 

Every  school  cannot  perhaps  have  a  children's  service,  though  every 
group  of  schools  might  easily  arrange  one  between  them,  but  certainly 
each  school  might  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  meeting  of  some  kind  to 
give  teachers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  most  hopeful  scholars 
elsewhere  than  in  the  class.  A  prayer  meeting  after  the  afternoon 
school  or  before  the  evening  service  might  accomplish  this,  but  a 
week  evening  service  of  some  kind  would  probably  be  better.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  all  the  secular  business  of  the  Sun- 
day school  could  be  transacted  on  one  evening  in  the  week ;  the  service 
could  then  be  held  on  the  same  evening.  But,  however  and  whenever 
the  conversational  meeting  is  held,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
begun  and  finished  as  a  distinct  religious  service,  and  that  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  look  on  it  as  a  season  of  special  solemnity. 


THE  LATE  ME.  WILLIAM  GOVER 

William  Govee  is  a  bright  and  venerable  name.  Whatever  position 
may  be  assigned  it  in  other  relations,  in  these  pages  its  place  is  with 
the  foremost.  Exemplary  in  character  as  excellent  in  conduct,  a  few 
pages  may  be  fitly  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  both,  in  order  to  pro- 
voke emulation  while  recording  worth. 

The  useful  life  of  Mr.  Gover  was  so  long,  that  the  present  generation 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  are  little  acquainted  with  his  early  history, 
though  greatly  indebted  to  his  mature  experience.    Born  on  the  20th 
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of  September,  1798,  he  lost  his  father  by  death  when  himself 
scarce  twelve  years  old.  But  this  sore  bereavement  was  employed 
by  God  for  his  own  conversion.  The  impressions  made  upon  his 
youthful  mind  were  doubtless  aided  by  the  prayers  and  counsels  of  his 
widowed  mother.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Lion- 
street,  Walworth,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Chin,  so  also  was 
the  grandmother  of  this  young  Timothy,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
joined  the  Christian  fellowship  which  contained  both  his  Lois  and  his 
Eunice.  In  due  time  he  was  chosen  a  deacon,  and  retained  that  office 
until  death. 

In  the  selection  of  a  secular  calling,  his  own  choice  was  overruled  by 
circumstances.  The  medical  profession  was  the  object  of  his  declared 
preference ;  nor  is  it  doubted  that  his  natural  endowments,  and  the  in- 
vestigating and  observant  turn  of  his  mind,  would  have  facilitated  the 
acquisition  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  The  medical  his- 
tory of  his  own  case,  exactly  noted  and  often  consulted,  forms  one  series 
of  his  shorthand  manuscripts.  Although,  however,  the  plainer  pur- 
suits to  which  he  was  trained  had  little  charm  for  him,  they  afforded 
some  scope  for  the  display  and  growth  of  those  qualities  and  habits, 
prudence,  method,  diligence,  and  thrift,  wliich  marked  his  whole  career. 
His  steadiness,  integrity,  industry,  and  sound  sense,  were,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  rewarded  with  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  retire 
from  business  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  Mr.  Gover  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Cooper,  who  became  his  wife.  She  also  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Chin's  church. 

Two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  the  fruit  of  his  marriage.  The 
daughter  died  in  childhood,  a  severe  blow ;  but  the  sons  survive,  to 
lament  the  death  or  rather  to  revere  the  memory. 

Like  some  of  the  first  deacons  on  record,  Mr.  Gover  was  also  an 
evangelist.  Soon  after  joining  tho  church  he  began  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and,  while  still  young,  was  chosen  superintendent.  For 
the  duties  involved  he  prepared  himself  and  others  with  assiduity 
and  diligence.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  careful  learning,  in 
order  to  effective  teaching,  he  established  a  seven  o'clock  morning 
teachers'  meeting,  at  which  the  truths  to  be  inculcated  in  school 
were  methodically  considered.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  habit  to  take 
short-hand  notes  of  every  sermon  he  heard.  His  papers  contain  neatly 
written  and  carefully  arranged  notes  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand sermons,  with  an  index  of  texts  which  enabled  him  to  refer  with 
ease  to  every  one.  In  this  way  he  amassed  a  large  body  of  divinity, 
which  as  it  grew  must  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  the  sermons  preached  by  himself  at  Lion  Street  and 
elsewhere.  In  preaching  no  less  than  in  teaching,  he  had  "  seals  to  his 
ministry  and  souls  for  his  hire."  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 

The  prominent  part  which  Mr.  Gover  took  in  the  formation  of  the 
Newington,  Camberwell,  and  Clapham  Auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  School 
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Union,  brought  him  under  the  approving  notice  of  the  South  London, 
schools.  In  the  year  1832  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Committee,  and,  after  having  attended  its  morning  meet- 
ings for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  he  was  in  token  of  regard  constituted 
an  honorary  member.  To  him  belongs  the  peculiar  honour  of  originating 
cheap  periodicals  adapted  to  Sunday  schools.  In  1820,  when  not  more 
than  two-and-twenty,  he  started  and  edited  the  first  penny  magazine 
for  children. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he,  joining  the  committee, 
should  take  an  active  share  in  the  preparation  and  management  of  its 
publications.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Union  Magazine, 
and  his  "  Hours  with  my  Class"  which  have  excited  so  much  attention, 
are  now  separately  published  as  the  appropriate  monument  of  his  pious 
care  for  the  religious  education  of  the  young. 

In  the  maturity  of  his  life  and  strength,  he  took  his  turn  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee  in  those  visits  to  country  schools  and 
branch  unions  which  have  raised  the  tone  and  improved  the  character 
of  Sabbath  teaching.  An  accident  which  befel  him  while  on  such  an 
errand  in  the  west  of  England,  is  thought  to  hajre  permanently  im- 
paired his  health.  The  coach  in  which  he  left  Plymouth  was  over- 
turned, and  in  its  fall  another  passenger  fell  upon  him.  Before  he 
could  be  placed  in  bed,  where  he  lay  for  some  weeks,  he  fainted  seven 
times,  indicating,  it  is  believed,  some  injury  about  the  heart  from  which 
he  ever  afterwards  suffered.  In  consequence  of  that  disaster,  his  life 
became  one  perpetual  struggle  against  the  inroads  of  disease.  Yet  he 
was  patient  throughout,  cheerful  to  the  latest  hour,  and  serene  at  the 
end.  "  The  night  before  he  died,  we  were  both  there.  Our  mother 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  say  anything  to  his  sons.  '  Yes,  yes,' 
he  answered,  and  gathering  up  his  strength  spoke  in  a  firm  clear  voice 
these  happy  words  :  '  I  have  this  to  say,  I  am  looking  to  the  Saviour. 
I  am  trusting  only  in  the  atonement.  I  have  no  apprehension.  I  have 
peace  with  God.' " 

He  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  1st,  1868.  A  loving  eye- 
witness of  the  solemn  event  thus  describes  it :  "  He  sat  in  his  chair 
and  slept.  By  degrees  his  breathing  became  first  heavier,  then  weaker ; 
and  so  in  his  chair  he  died.  After  death  he  looked  calm  and  placid  as 
usual,  as  if  asleep ;  indeed,  as  I  have  often  seen  him  after  supper  when 
asleep  in  his  chair,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  expect  him  to  wake  up 
and  look  at  me  with  a  smile.  Not  a  line  of  his  face  was  disturbed." 
Thus,  as  another  friend  remarks,  "What  he  had  long  and  often  sought 
by  prayer,  and  in  the  hope  of  it  had  moulded  his  whole  life,  he  came 
blessedly  to  possess." 

The  lessons  taught  by  such  a  life  and  such  a  death  all  may  learn. 
Though  his  natural  endowments  were  good,  it  was  careful  self-culture 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  enabled  him  to  add  to  the  five  talents  five 
talents  more.  His  school  education  may  have  soon  closed,  but  his 
private  studies  never  ceased.  He  was  always  storing  up  something 
that  he  read,  heard,  or  saw.     Nothing  eluded  his  grasp  or  escaped 
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14A  Manila  in  the  Night 

from  his  custody.  His  orderly  and  vast  collection  of  facts,  contained 
a  perfect  mine  of  practical  wisdom  and  wealth.  While  diligent 
in  business,  he  never  failed  to  correct  the  moral  tendency  of  eco- 
nomic and  gainful  habits  by  keeping  up  the  practice  of  liberal 
though  discriminate  giving  for  holy,  humane  and  beneficent  purposes. 
Almost  his  last  act  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  a  considerable 
sum  for  religious  and  charitable  uses.  Few  eyes  contemplated 
the  beauties  of  nature  with  a  keener  relish,  or  a  more  interpreta- 
tive observation.  He  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  then  he  fell  asleep.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  family, 
and  by  a  long  troop  of  sympathizing  friends,  who,  as  the  last  rites  were 
concluded,  felt  within  themselves  that  their  best  eulogy  of  him  would 
be  to  copy  his  life.  "  To  his  sons  and  descendants,"  observes  one  of 
them,  "  he  has  left  a  bright  example,  a  good  name,  a  Christian  confes- 
sion, and  a  blessed  prospect  of  reunion  in  a  happier  world." 


MANNA  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Silently  it  fell, 
"Whence,  no  man  might  tell, 
Like  good  dreams  from  heaven 
Unto  mortals  given, 
Like  a  snowy  flock 
Of  strange  sea  birds  alighting  on  a  shore  of  rock  ; 
Silent  thus  and  bright, 
Fell  the  manna  in  the  night. 

Silent  thus  and  bright, 
In  our  starless  night, 
God's  sweet  mercy  comes 
All  about  our  homes ; 
Whence  no  man  may  see, 
In  a  soft  shower  drifting,  drifting  ceaselessly, 
Till  the  morning  light, 
Falls  the  manna  in  the  night. 

Thus  His  mercy's  crown, 
Bread  of  life  came  down, 
At  our  doors  it  fell, 
"Whence,  no  man  might  tell, 
Silent  to  the  ground, 
Softly  shining  thus  through  the  darkness  all  around, 
Snowy,  pure,  and  white, 
Fell  the  manna  in  the  night.  E.  G. 
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3PH.GSIM,  WATCH  ATO   PRAY. 
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Pearly  dews,  like  tears,  are  falling, 
Gently  on  the  sleeping  flowers ; 

Stars,  like  angel  eyes,  are  beaming 
From  celestial  bowers. 

Chorus— Weary  pilgrim,  &c. 


'Tis  the  hour  when  hallowed  feelings 
Chase  our  doubts  and  fears  away  j 

'Tis  the  hour  for  calm  devotion, 
Pilgrim,  watch  aud  pray. 
Chorus — Weary  pilgrim,  &c. 


Though  temptations  dark  oppress  thee, 
Jesus  guides  thee  on  thy  way ; 

He  will  hear  thy  lightest  whisper, 
Pilgrim,  watch  and  pray. 
Chorus— Weary  pilgrim,  &c 


From  the  "  American  Sacred  Songtter"  Edited  by  Philip  Phillipr$  ofKew  Tories 
Published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey, 
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BAAL  AND  HIS  WORSHIPPERS. 

To  understand  the  severity  with  which  the  worship  of  Baal  was  visited 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  worship  itself  had  become  greatly 
perverted ;  indeed,  in  its  primitive  sense  of  Baal  ("  Lord  "),  it  is  probable 
that  the  Supreme  Being  alone  was  intended,  and  the  etymology  of  its 
construction  being  like  "  Elohtm,"  plural  and  singular,  affords  an  early 
proof  of  the  plurality  of  Deity ;  as  also  the  cognate  "  Baal  Shalisha,  Lord 
of  the  Triad,"  does  of  that  plurality  constituting  a  trinity.  This  analogy 
to  Elohim  would  also  account  for  the  existence  of  Jewish  surnames 
having  Baal  as  a  prefix.  (Baal  Hanan,  Gen.  xxxvi.  38 ;  Esh  Baal, 
Meribaal,  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  34.)  Later  in  time  a  secondary  symbolic 
meaning  seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  name,  and  in  the  days  of 
Ahab  he  was  regarded  as  bisexual,  and  the  originator  of  all  things, 
and  was  represented  by  emblems  as  obscene  as  the  rites  which  followed 
their  introduction.  This  was,  however,  only  one  form  of  the  idolatry. 
The  early  Chaldeans,  accepting  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies ,  as 
deities,  identified  Baal  with  the  sun,  and  by  a  natural  transition,  their 
monarchs  became  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  as  the  spirit  of  the  king ; 
honouring  both,  however,  with  a  purer  ritual  than  their  Syro-Phenician 
brethren. 

The  worship  of  Baal,  in  one  form  or  another,  was  almost  universal. 
!Not  only  was  he  adored  among  the  Asiatic  nations,  but  his  religion  in 
a  purer  form  was  found  in  the  African  continent,  in  the  great  Theban 
divinity  Amun  Ra,  "  Lord  of  the  Heavens  ; "  and  inscriptions  recently 
discovered  at  Carthage  prove  that  there,  if  not  in  Syria  also,  he  was 
honoured  with  human  sacrifices,  which,  from  their  frequency,  the  senate 
were  obliged  to  limit  by  a  law,  still  extant,  after  2,000  years,  to  bear 
witness  against  them.  The  European  nations  also  appear  to  have 
retained  a  portion  of  the  worship,  till  the  disruption  of  the  Gaulish 
tribes  by  Julius  Csesar ;  and  if,  as  some  affirm,  Baal  is  analogous  to  the 
Hindu  idol  Mahadeva,  his  worship  is  not  extinct  to  this  day. 

From  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  idolatry,  it  results  that  very  different 
ideas  would  prevail  respecting  this  divinity,  and  hence  the  varying 
language  of  the  Sacred  text  respecting  Baal,  and  from  a  reference  to 
these  facts  it  will  be  seen  how  very  apposite  was  Elijah's  challenge. 
"Was  Baal  a  representative  of  the  sun  ?  then  should  the  blazing  eastern 
sun  be  unable  to  kindle  the  dry  wood  on  his  own  altar.  Was  he  wor- 
shipped with  cruel,  secret,  and  indecent  rites  ?  openly  and  speedily 
would  Israel's  God  abolish  those  rites.  Was  he  a  local  god?  he  should 
be  locally  derided.  Was  he  the  origin  of  life  and  power  ?  then  should 
his  idolatry  be  punished  by  the  powerless  death  of  his  worshippers. 
Was  he  universally  honoured  ?  his  name  should  be  associated  with 
universal  contempt.  Did  his  service  draw  the  blood  and  call  forth 
the  screams  of  his  votaries  P  then  should  their  dying  screams  also 
be  extinguished  amid  the  shouts  of  self- convicted  Israel.  "The 
Lord,  he  is  the  God;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God."  W.  R.  C. 
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Secretary .   Mr.  President.   I  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  W.  H.  on 
Entertainments  in  8unday 
School-boohs, 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read. 
President.  By  all  means.     Any  sub- 
ject likely  to  promote  a  practically 
useful  discussion  will  be  welcome. 
Secretary.  The  letter  is  as  follows: — 

"Sir, — Having  been  connected  with 
Sunday  schools  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
for  many  years  the  superintendent  of  one, 
I  feel  deeply  grieved  at  the  kind  of  enter- 
tainments which  have  been  given  in 
several  Sunday  school-rooms  in  this 
neighbourhood  within  the  last  three 
yean,  which  I  feel  confident  cannot  fail 
to  exert  a  bad  influence  on  the  young 
people  connected  with  them.  What  I  com- 
plain of  is,  that  comic  songs  and  the  read- 
ing and  reciting  of  comic  and  dramatic 
pieces,  with  selections  from  the  most 
popular  novels  and  ballads  of  the  day,  are 
given  at  them.  Now,  if  we  create  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  a  love  for  this 
kind  of  amusements  we  must  expect  to 
find  them  attending  concerts,  theatres, 
public-houses,  and  other  places  where 
they  are  regularly  provided,  instead  of 
attending  prayer  meetings,  Bible  classes, 
and  other  meetings  for  spiritual  im- 
provement. 

**  I  know  several  Christian  parents  who 
have  much  cause  to  mourn  over  the  in- 
fluences produced  by  these  entertainments, 
and  hoping  you  will  not  consider  these 
remarks  too  strong  or  unfit  for  a  place  in 
the  Sunday  School  Teacher, 

"  I  am,  yours,"  Ac. 

According  to  a  printed  paragraph 
which  W.  H.  encloses,  the  comic  songs 
appear  to  have  given  "great  gratifica- 
tion to  the  audience,  who  applauded 
most  vociferously. n 


W.  F.  Is  this  a  matter  strictly  with- 
in our  province  ?  We  are  not  told 
that  the  Entertainment  was  given  to 
Sunday  scholars. 

President  The  question  raised  I 
conceive  to  be  not  so  much  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  such  meetings  in  a 
Sunday  school-room,  as  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  influence  of  entertainments 
so  conducted  and  in  such  places  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  weekly  meet 
within  their  walls. 

C.  It  is  undesirable,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  assimilate  our  Sunday  school 
rOOms  to  music  halls  and  theatres. 

H.  We  must  not  forget,  wherever 
we  are,  that  we  are  Sunday  school 
teachers,  and  that  our  walk  and  con- 
versation should  be  consistent  with  our 
honourable  profession.  The  influence 
of  engagements  such  as  W.  H.  describes 
is  to  distract  the  mind  and  unfit  it  for 
whatever  may  require  thought,  atten- 
tion, and  application. 

0.  W.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Arnold,  in 
reference  to  the  reading  of  exciting 
books  of  amusements,  seem  to  me 
equally  applicable  to  the  question  be- 
fore us.  He  says : — "  These  completely 
satisfy  all  the  intellectual  appetite  of 
a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very  voracious, 
not  only  for  his  regular  work,  which  I 
could  well  excuse  in  comparison,  but 
for  good  literature  of  all  sorts." 

President.  With  these  opinions  I 
think  we  may  wait  to  hear  what  our 
country  friends  have  to  say  on  this 
very  important  matter,  to  which  we 
slull  be  bound  to  refer  at  a  future 
meeting. 

W.  F.  I  think  so  too ;  and  probably 
some  one  may  point  out  the  best  means 
of  neutralizing  the  evil   influence  of 
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such,  I  regret  to  think,  common  modes 
of  entertainments. 

Secretary,  Here  is  a  letter  from  A.  J. 
D.  (Torquay)  on— 

Periodical  Literature  in  our 
Sunday  Schools. 

It  has  reference  to  the  systematic 
circulation  of  periodicals  in  our  schools. 

W.  F.  I  think  this  an  important 
subject,  Mr.  President,  and  hope  you 
will  permit  a  few  extracts  to  be  read. 

President.  Certainly.  For  myself  I 
have  found  opinions  on  the  duties  of 
Sunday  school  teachers  in  reference  to 
this  matter  very  diverse.  Please  to 
give  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  cream  of 
the  communication. 

Secretary.  Mr.  D.  remarks:— 

"  For  some  time  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  past  year  both  the  Superintendent  and 
myself  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
benefits  likely  to  arise  to  our  teachers  and 
scholars  from  a  systematic  circulation 
through  the  school  of  literature  of  a  de- 
cidedly religious  character. 

"Accordingly  in  January  last  I  succeeded 
in  inducing  several  teachers  and  scholars 
to  subscribe  for  various  periodicals,  speci- 
men copies  of  which  I  showed  them.  The 
number  of  subscribers  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  plan  has  proved  far  more  success- 
ful than  we  anticipated." 

The  result  for  six  months  was  highly 
encouraging.     Of  the  Union  publica- 
tions there  were  sold — 
344  Bible  Class  and  Youths'  Magazine 
153  Biblical  Treasury 
83  Child's  Own  Magazine 
40  Sunday  School  Teacher, — 


in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  other 
•magazines.  The  total  number  of 
periodicals  sold  in  the  six  months 
being  1107.  Our  friend  concludes  his 
letter  thus: — 

"  That  some  good  will  be  accomplished  by 
such  a  distribution  of  religious  instruction 
and  information  we  feel  sure— how  much 
we  shall  never  know  in  this  world,  but 
leave  it  to  His  blessing  for  whose  glory 
it  is  done." 

G.  This  is  an  example  worth  imita- 
ting. 

W.  F.  Indeed  it  is  :  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  our  teachers  and  officers  of 
schools  fail  in  their  duty  where  no 
effort  is  made  to  circulate  pure  literature 
among  the  scholars. 

H.  I  was  one  day  told  that  Sunday 
school  teachers  are  not  booksellers; 
— my  reply  was,  "Truly;  but  it 
matters  much  to  the  teacher  what 
books  his  scholars  read." 

C.  Undoubtedly.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  invite  the  opinion  of  our  friends 
generally  on  this  subject  ? 

President.  This  would  be  an  interest- 
ing question, — The  duty  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  in  reference  to  the 
reading  of  their  scholars. 

W.  F.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
break  up,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  discuss  at  a  future  meeting  the 
present  character  of  the  teaching  in 
our  Suday  schools. 

President.  A  capital  subject,  which 
would  be  of  great  service  to  all.  It 
maybe  considered  at  our  May  meeting. 


[To  our  fellow-teachers  we  would  say,  This  is  your  department,  and  you  are  invited 
to  use  it  freely  in  discussing  any  questicn  bearing  on  tho  Sunday  school  work.] 
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BIBLICAL  JOTTINGS. 


Ely  ah  and  Ahab. 
1   Kings  xviii.  1—20. 

Samaria. — For  descriptions  of  the 
district,  see  AfeefCs  Geography,  pp.  39, 
40 ;  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  Second 
Series;  Brew's  Scripture  Lands,  vi. 
Of  the  city:  Meen,  p.  41;  Biblical 
Treasury,  v.  1066 ;  ix.  1964. 

Obadiah. — His  position  was  one  of 
honour  and  trust,  like  that  of  Ahishar 
in  the  court  of  Solomon  (chap.  iv.  6), 
and  of  Eliakim  in  that  of  Hezekiah,  2 
Kings  xviii  18.  He  may  be  com- 
pared with  Daniel,  Joseph,  or  Nehemiah 
in  respect  to  his  piety  in  an  ungodly 
court.  Kitto  thinks  that  the  "pro- 
phets "  whom  he  hid  in  a  cave,  were 
probably  sons  of  the  prophets — students 
under  training ;  but  this  seems  a 
needless  conjecture.  That  he  should 
have  been  able  to  escape  the  fate  of 
the  other  godly  men  whom  the  ferocious 
queen  "cut  off,"  says  much  for  his 
wisdom  and  force  of  character. 

Caves. — As  a  limestone  country,  it 
wastobe  expected  that  Palestine  should 
abound  in  caves,  and  that  these  should 
influence  its  national  history.  They 
were  often  used  as  places  of  refuge,  not 
only  by  individuals  (as  David  or  Lot), 
but  by  the  people  generally  in  times 
of  foreign  invasionr  1  Sam.  xiii.  5, 
6,  &c.  Probably  it  was  in  some  of  the 
many  caverns  of  Carmel  that  Obadiah 
hid  the  prophets. 

Groves. — Although  idolatrous  rites 
were  undoubtedly  practised  in  groves, 
(Lat.  lucus)  yet  "prophets  of  the 
groves  "  should  here  be  rendered,  "  of 
Asherah,"  or,  Ashtoreth.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  these  men  appear  to  have 


declined  the  contest  with  Elijah,  and 
to  have  escaped  the  doom  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal. 


The  Journey  to  Emmaufl. 
Luke  xxiv.  13—35. 
Emmaus. — The  word  signifies  "hot 
baths"  (like  the  Arabic  Hammam),  but 
the  site  of  the  village  is  not  known. 
The  two  disciples  were  .Cleophas  or 
Alphieus  (husband  of  Mary,  sister  to 
our  Lord's  mother),  and  (possibly)  hU 
son  James  the  Less. 


Elijah  and  Baal's  Prophets. 
1  Kings  xviii.  21 — 46. 

Carmel.—  For  a  description  and  view 
of  Carmel,  see  Biblical  Treasury,  iii. 
506  ;  Meen's  Geography,  91—95.  Stai> 
ley's  picture  of  the  scene  is  very  fine ; 
Jewish  Church,  Second  Series,  p.  301,  &c. 

Well  on  Carmel. — Close  to  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  sacrifice  is  a  well  of 
water,  said  to  be  constant  and  unfail- 
ing. A  noteworthy  evidence  of  this 
fact  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Tristram. 
Daring  his  visit  he  obtained  from 
this  spring  specimens  of  a  freshwater 
snail  (Neritina  Michonii),  which 
strongly  confirmed  the  tradition » 
For  although  some  molluscs  are  able 
to  survive  the  drying  up  of  their 
native  stream?  or  ponds  by  burying 
themselves  in  the  mud,  the  Neri tinea 
are  not  thus  capable  of  surviving  the 
absence  of  water.  Scripture  is  not 
often  thus  illustrated  by  the  details  of 
conchology. 

Kishon, — A  coloured  picture  and 
interesting  description  will  be  found 
in  the  Biblical  Treasury  for  January, 
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Elijah's  running. — The  distance  was 
about  twelve  miles.  His  object  was 
to  show  that  he  was  still  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  king  whom  he  had 
opposed  and  humbled.  See  Biblical 
Treasury,  v.,  965. 

Jezreel. — A  new  royal  residence 
erected  by  Ahab  at  Jezreel,  although 
not  superseding  his  father's  choice  of 
Samaria.  It  was  planted  on  a  gentle 
eminence  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
rich  plain — "the  seed  or  sowing-place 
of  God," — from  whence,  doubtless,  it 
derived  its  name;  commanding  the 
view  of  Carmel  on  the  west,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
Towards  this  side,  a  high  tower  stood, 
commanding  the  eastern  approach. 
The  palace  was  built  close  to  the  city 
wall,  above  the  gateway,  and  the 
windows  of  the  seraglio  looked  out  to 
the  public  street,  immediately  within 
the  gate.  Within  its  walls,  or  forming 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence, was  a  palace  built  wholly  or 
in  part  of  ivory,— a  proof  that  the 
commerce  of  Solomon  by  which  ele- 
phants' tusks  were  brought  from  Incfo 
had  not  yet  ceased.  Stanley;  Jewish 
Church,  p.  286.  See  also  Tristram 
quoted  in  Biblical  Treasury,  vii.  1524. 

Elijah  at  Horeb. 
1  Kings  xix. 
Horeb. — The  south-western  mountains, 
of  which  Horeb  with  its  triple  summit 
is  a  portion,  have,  ever  since  the  events 
stated  above,  been  the  centre  of  faith 
and  fable.  Nor  is  this  remarkable. 
At  its  base  the  hosts  of  Israel  were  fed, 
from  its  summit  the  law  was  given,  in  a 
cleft  of  its  sides  the  character  and  name 
of  God  were  revealed,  and  secluded  in 
its  sterile  ravines  Moses  and  Elijah 
endured  their  long  fast  of  forty  days 
and  nights.     Some  of  the  wonderful 


things  related  of  this  sacred  place  are 
given  in  the  following  extracts,  and 
they  are  no  bad  illustration  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  remainder  :  — 

"Mount  Sinai  is  rocky,  rarely  having 
earth,  in  which  round  about  are  the 
cells  of  many  servants  of  God,  similarly 
also  in  Horeb,  and  they  say  that  Horeb 
is  pure  ground.  In  part  of  the  moan- 
tain  the  Saracens  (?)  have  placed  their 
marble  idol  as  white  as  snow.  There 
also  remain  their  priests,  clothed  in  a 
Dalmatic  and  linen  robe.  When  the 
time  of  their  festival  comes,  with  the 
moon  which  precedes  their  festival, 
almost  before  it  is  called  a  moon,  that 
marble  begins  to  change  colour.  Pre* 
sently,  after  the  moon  has  come  in, 
when  they  have  begun  to  worship  their 
idol,  the  marble  becomes  like  pitch. 
When  the  time  of  their  festival  is  over* 
it  returns  to  its  original  colour,  at 
which  all  of  us  altogether  marvelled," 
— Antoninus  of  Placentia,  A.D.  570, 

"Higher  up  the  mountain  is  the 
chapel  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  which 
place  they  call  Horeb,  whereof  Holy 
Writ  speaks  (1  Kings  xix.  8),  and  close 
by  is  the  vine  that  St.  John  the  Evan-* 
gelist  planted,  and  a  little  above  is  the 
chapel  of  Moses,  and  the  rock  where 
Moses  fled  for  dread  when  he  saw  our 
Lord  face  to  face ;  and  in  that  rock  is. 
imprinted  the  form  of  his  body,*  for 
he  threw  himself  so  strongly  and  so 
hard  on  that  rock  that  all  his  body 
was  buried  into  it  through  the  miracle 
of  God ;  and  near  it  is  the  place  where 
our  Lord  gave  Moses  the  ten  command* 
ments  of  the  law,  and  under  the  rock 
is  the  cave  where  Moses  dwelt  when  he 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights."— 
Sir  John  Mandeville,\S22. 

Juniper  Tree.— The  Retama  rclem  of 

•  This  was  one  of  the  relics  of  the  pre* 
sent  century. 
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botanists,  a  species  of  broom,  with 
white  or  pale  purplish  flowers,  very 
common  in  the  desert,  and  gathered  for 
the  sake  of  the  excellent  charcoal  pro- 
duced from  its  wood  ("coals  of  ju- 
niper"). It  blossoms  in  February, 
the  foliage  appearing  later. 

"Kissing"  Baal.  —  Either  (1)  by 
kissing  the  idol  (Hosea  xiii.  2)  or  its 
pedestal ;  (2)  by  kissing  the  hand  to  it, 
as  shown  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  and 
referred  to  by  Job  xxxi.  46  ;  or  (3)  by 
throwing  ("blowing,"  as  children  say) 
kisses  to  the  image,— a  practice  referred 
to  by  classical  writers. 


Ahab  and  Naboth's  Vineyard. 
1  Kings  xix.  1—19. 

Vineyard. — See  Dr.  Porter's  article  in 
our  January  number.  Ahab  wanted  the 
ground  for  a  flower-garden,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  park  or  grove.  See 
Biblical  Treasury  for  April,  2090, 2097. 

Kings  Seal.— The  royal  ring  was  a 
signet  ring,  as  we  learn  from  Esth. 
viii.  8,  &c.,  and  was  used  to  give 
validity  to  official  documents.  So 
Gen.  xll  42. 

Dogs.— See  Biblical  Treasury,  vi., 
1200. 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  brief  outlines  of  Lessons  and  Addresses  as 
contributions  to  this  department  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

Frequent  references  to  the  Note-Book,  a  new  feature  in  our  Magazine  (see  pp. 
155—157),  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  following  abbreviated  form, 
"N.  Bk.,  No.  1,"  &c. 

Oonversation. 

Luke  xxiv. 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  Subjects  of  conversation. 

III.  Companions  in  conversation. 


I.  What  boys  and  girls  talk  about 
after  leaving  church  or  school.  The 
cause  of  this  (Luke  vi.  45). 

II.  What  the  disciples  talked  about. 
Why?  Importance  of  conversation 
(Jas.  iii.  10—12).  Proves  the  state 
of  the  heart  St.  James's  illustrations, 
water— fruit. 

Lessons. — Take  care  what  you  listen 
to.  If  dirty  water  is  poured  into  a 
well,  &c.  Take  care  what  you  look  at. 
Though  the  ear  is  one  way  in,  the  eye 
is  also. — See  Bunyans  Holy  War. 

III.  Jesus  seems  to  have  walked  a 


IS— 35. 

little  way  without  speaking.  Tiny 
were  not  ashamed  of  their  conversation. 
He  listened  to  them— then  they  to 
Him. 

Lessons.  —  Good  conversation  will 
bring  good  companions.  Good  com* 
panions  will  promote  good  conversation. 

They  were  not  tired  of  His  company 
(ver.  29).  For  the  effect  upon  them,  seo 
ver.  32. 

Lesson  and  Application.— -The  effect 
of  all  conversation  should  be—"  Burn- 
ing in  our  hearts."  "More  light." 
"More  love." 

Rev.  J.  B.  Drapep. 

(Another  Outline  Lesson  i.«  given  ia 
the  Union  Notes  for  this  month.) 
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Halting  between  Two  Opinions. 
1  Kings  xviii.  21,  &c. 


I.  Introduction. — Courage  of  Luther 
or  John  Knox.  Elijah  compared  to 
either.  One  man  against  the  whole 
nation,  as  it  seemed.  Picture  the  scene, 

I I.  Evidence  of  the  people's  indecision. 

1.  The  people  kept  up  the  worship 
of  God  and  Baal  at  one  time— they  had 
not  formally  renounced  the  worship  of 
Jehovah. 

2.  Those  who  served  God  served  Him 
secretly,  chap.  xix.  18. 

3.  They  allowed  God's  prophets  to 
he  persecuted. 

4.  They  were  speechless,  ver.  21 
(see  Matt.  xxii.  12). 


III.  Reasonableness  of  Elijah's  re 
proof. 

1.  Idolatry  had  always  brought 
trouble  (illustrate). 

2.  God  had  shown  His  power  over 
false  gods  (illustrate). 

IV.  Effects  of  the  indecision. 

1.  Brought  calamity  on  the  land. 

2.  Encouraged  the  idolaters. 

3.  Discouraged  Elijah  and  other 
godly  persons. 

Application — Decide  for  God,  boldly, 
at  once.  "Stand  up  for  Jesus."  Ex- 
ample of  Elijah,  of  Captain  Vicars,  &c. 


The  Disappointed  Prophet. 
1  Kings  xix. 


Intbodtjction.  —  Disappointments 
are  like  weeds— they  spring  op  every- 
where, in  every  one's  path,  often  when 
least  expected;  and  may  do  much 
harm  if  not  judiciously  dealt  with.  We 
have  now  to  talk  of  a  severe  dis- 
appointment which  once  befell  a  good 
and  brave  man,  how  he  bore  it,  and 
what  was  the  result.  The  story  is  full 
of  lessons,  teaching  us  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do,  when  we  meet  with 
these  unpleasant  companions  in  our 
journey  through  life. 

Outline.— Bead  the  passage.  Give 
or  elicit  such  brief  explanations  as  may 
be  needful. 

1.  What  was  the  occasion  of  Elijah's 
disappointment  ? 

By  recapitulating  a  former  lesson, 
elicit  or  supply  the  required  facts. 
Elijah's  zeal  against  idolatry;  his 
denunciations  of  it  in  all  its  forms; 
God's  judgments  upon  the  land ;  the 
grand  test,  chap,  xviii. ;  the  overthrow 
of  Baal,   and  destruction  of  his  pro- 


phets ;  God's  merciful  interposition ; 
—all  these  had  led  Elijah  to  expect 
that  idolatry  was  crushed,  once  and  for 
ever,  and  the  hearts  of  Israel  turned 
to  the  living  God.  But  Jezebel's 
message— fierce,  sudden,  confident,  and 
directly  aimed  at  the  prophet  whom 
Jehovah  had  miraculously  vindicated, 
filled  him  with  bitter  disappointment. 

Lesson, — The  deep  root  which  sin 
has  taken  in  the  heart. 

Illustration  and  Application.  — An- 
ecdote of  Melancthon.  (N.  Bk.f  No. 
10.)  Conversion  not  an  easy  thing ;  if 
we  think  it  is,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  shall  be  disappointed. 

2.  What  effects  did  it  produce  on 
Elijah? 

It  changed  him  (a)  from  a  brave 
man  into  a  coward,  ver.  3 ;  (b)  from  an 
active  preacher  into  an  idler,  ver.  4,  5 ;. 
(e)  from  a  willing  servant  of  God  into 
a  grumbler,  ver.  4,  10,  14;  (d)  from, 
a  faithful  servant  into  a  deserter,  ver.. 
9, 13, 15. 
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Xenon.— The  best  of  men  are  but 
weak  and  sinful. 

Illus.  and  Applic. — Peter's  denial  and 
desertion  of  his  Lord.  If  we  trust  in 
our  own  hearts,  the  bitterest  of  dis- 
appointments will  be  ours. 

3.  What  made  Elijah  so  sadly  dis- 
appointed ? 

(a)  The  cause  of  God  was  the  dear- 
est of  all  to  him,  ver.  10,  14. 

(o)  He  was  trusting  in  man  rather 
than  in  God,  chap,  xviii.  3&. 

(c)  He  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  ver.  18. 

(d)  He  mistook  God's  ways,  ver. 
11,13. 

Lesson  (d). —  God's  ways  unsearch- 
able by  man. 

Illus.  and  Applic. — Quote  from  Jane 
Taylor's  lines,  "  The  Two  Weavers." 
We  must  trust  where  we  cannot  see,  or 
we  shall  often  be  cast  down  by  dis- 
appointment. 

4.  How  did  God  deal  with  His  dis- 
appointed servant  ? 


[a)  Sent  him  food  to  refresh  and 
strengthen  him,  ver.  5 — 7. 

(I)  Taught  him  his  mistake,  ver. 
11—18. 

Lesson  (&).  —  God's  work  often 
silent  and  unobserved. 

Illus.  and  Applic.-— YictwM  the  scene 
on  Horeb,  and  explain  its  meaning.  la 
trying  to  do  good,  we,  like  Elijah, 
may  be  disappointed  when  there  is 
really  cause  for  joy. 

5.  How  should  we  meet  disappoint- 
ments ? 

(a)  Remember  our  own  ignorance. 

(b)  Remember  God's  wisdom  and 
love. 

(c)  Put  entire  confidence  in  Him. 
Lesson  and  Applic — Only  those  who 

fear  and  love  God  may  thus  be  comforted 
in  disappointments.  "  All  things," 
even  disappointments,  are  made  to 
"work  together,"  &c.  (See  N.-Bk.) 
How  happy,  how  desirable,  the  Chris- 
tian's lot !  Let  us  seek  to  make  it  ours. 
— Groser%s  ik  Illustrative  Teaching  " 


COVETOUSNESS  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT. -1  Kings  xxi. 
(Address/or  a  Children* a  Service.) 


1.  Picture  Ahab's  palace  and  its 
luxuries ;  the  king's  much,  Naboth's 
little.  Look  out  of  window;  "I  wish 
I  had  that  piece  of  ground  to  make  a 
garden,"  &c.    Danger  of  evil  desires. 

2.  The  request  made  to  Naboth— his 
refusal — Ahab  sulky  —  fretting  as  a 
spoilt  child— angry.  Sin  is  progres- 
sive. 

3.  Jezebel's  questions — Ahab's  will, 
ingness  to  let  her  do  as  she  liked — 
could  not  be  lawfully  done.    What  she 


did.  Mischief  of  bad  companions. 
Ahab  did  not  make  Jezebel  better,  she 
made  him  worse. 

4.  The  apparent  success  of  the 
scheme.  But  one  Eye  saw  it — Elijah 
sent  —  punishment  foretold, —  how  it 
came  at  last.  Sin  will  surely  be  imn- 
ished,  though  perhaps  not  at  once. 

5.  Our  danger  and  duty.  Check  first 
risings  of  covetousness.  Cry  to  God  for 
help.  "Guard  my  heart,  O  God  of 
heaven,"  &c. 
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WHY  THE  BIBLE  WAS  WRITTEN.— John  xx.  31. 


1.  Multiplicity  of  books — why  so 
many  are  written— give  some  variety 
of  motives.  The  Bible  a  collection  of 
sixty-six  books— all  written  with  one 
object,  the  one  which  led  St.  John  to 
write  this  Gospel  (perhaps  the  latest  of 
all  the  sacred  books).    Repeat  text. 

2.  That  we  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  born  in 
a  stable — lived  poor — taught  purest  re- 
ligion— suffered  so  much— died  a  cruel 
death,  was  the  Messiah,  long  promised 
and  long  expected.  A  Prophet  greater 
than  Moses — Priest  greater  than  Aaron 
— King  greater  than  Solomon. 

3.  That  He  is  the  Son  of  God.    Older, 


greater  than  the  angels— equal  with 
God  the  Father — maker  of  sun  and 
stars,  mountains  and  seas,  men  and 
beasts.  We  are  to  believe  that  this 
great  Messiah — divine  Son  of  God — 
laid  aside  His  majesty — took  a  body 
like  ours— suffered — died — rose — as- 
cended—all for  us— for  boys  and  girls 
—for  little  children  —  of  His  own 
accord. 

4.  To  believe  this,  sincerely  and 
heartily,  will  give  us  life.  Illustrate 
by  story  of  brazen  serpent.  Sin  bites — 
poisons— kills  the  soul.  Jesus  lifted 
up — "look,"  and  have  life  (See  K. 
Bk.t  No.  4.) 


FOLLOWING  JESUS.-John  xxi.  17. 


I.  As  servants  follow  their  king. 
How  a  sovereign  is  followed  by  at- 
tendants. 

1.  Constantly. 

2.  Obediently. 

II.  As  travellers  follow  their  guide. 
Alpine  travellers  led  by  a  guide. 

1 .  Carefully  (cut  places  for  the  feet— 
"follow  His  steps"). 


2.  Perseveringly. 

III.  As  pupils  follow  their  teacher. 
Jewish  rabbi— ancient  sage — or  modern 
professor  with  his  class  out  of  doors. 

1.  Teachably.  (Jewish  scholars  sat 
at  feet  of  teachers). 

2.  Earnestly. 

Application. — Not  ashamed  to  be  fol- 
lowers of.  Jesus.    (See  N.  Bk.,  No.  3.) 


GOD'S  RIGHTEOUSNESS  LIKE  THE  GREAT  MOUNTAINS.— 
Psa.  xxxvL  6. 


1.  Because  of  its  firmness. 
Nothing  seems  to  affect  the  great 

mountains— cities  rise  and  fall — gene- 
rations pass— the  mountains  the  same. 
So  God's  righteousness— Job  took  com- 
fort in  this;  and  Abraham  and 
Daniel. 

2.  Because  of  its  height  and  depth. — 
Paa.  xix.  9. 

Man  cannot  scale  the  highest  moun- 
tains,  or  fathom  the  depths  of   their 


foundations.  Often  cannot  understand 
God's  ways,  but  they  are  all  righteous. 
(Jacob,  Gen.  xlii.  36 ;  Joseph  in  dun- 
geon, &c.) 

3.  Because  of  the  blessings  it  brings 
to  man. 

Mountains  the  source  of  rivers— so 
God's  righteousness  brings  hope,  joy, 
strength,  to  those  who  love  Him. 
(Luther,  Bernard  Gilpin,  N.  Bh.%  No. 
9,  &c.) 
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1.  The  Captive  SouL— Bichard  I., 
on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  taken 
captive  and  imprisoned  in  a  dreary  castle 
far  away  from  his  nation.    At  last,  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  wonder 
was  dying  fast,  and  he  was  perishing 
from  the  memory  of  mankind,  he  was 
discovered  in  a  very  strange  manner. 
He  had  a  favourite  minstrel— Blondel ; 
he  knew  that  his  master  and  king  was 
confined  in  some  cell  in  a  castle  among 
dreary  mountain  forests;  and  he  tra- 
velled from  one  to  the  other,  waking 
at  the  dungeon  bars  some  well-loved 
melodies  from  his  harp.    At  last  the 
strain   from   the   harp  without  was 
answered  by  the  king  from  within 
down  in  the  dungeon.    The  lay  and 
the  harp  of  the  minstrel  thus  became 
the  means  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
prince.    Thus  the  spirit  of  man  sits 
like  a  captive  king  in  a  dungeon,  until 
the  voice  of  the  divine  music  wakes 
echoes  hitherto  unknown   along   his 
prison-house,  and  stirs  him  with  new 
knowledge,   new  consciousness.     The 
senses  are  the  bars  of  the  prison.  Every 
minister  [and   teacher]  should  be  a 
Blondel.— IUv.  E.  P.  Hood. 

2.  Christ's  Representatives.-— 
A  rich  young  man  of  Borne  had  been 
suffering  from  a  severe  illness,  but  at 
length  he  was  cured,  and  recovered 
his  health  Then  he  went  for  the 
first  time  into  the  garden,  and  felt  as 
if  he  were  newly  born.  Full  of  joy, 
he  praised  God  aloud.  He  turned  his 
face  up  to  the  heavens  and  said,  "0 
Thou  almighty  Giver  of  all  blessings, 
if  a  human  being  could  in  any  way 
repay  Thee,  how  willingly  would  I 
give  up  all  my  wealth  !"   Hennas,  the 


shepherd,  listened  to  these  Words,  and 
he  said  to  the  rich  young  man,  "All 
good  gifts  come  from  above;  thou 
canst  not  send  anything  thither.  Come, 
follow  me."  The  youth  followed  the 
pious  old  man,  and  they  came  to 
a  dark  hovel,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  misery  and  lamentation ;  for  the 
father  lay  sick,  and  the  mother  wept, 
whilst  the  children  stood  round  naked 
and  crying  for  bread.  Then  the  young 
man  was  shocked  at  this  scene  of  dis- 
tress. But  Hennas  said,  "  Behold  here 
an  altar  for  thy  sacrifice  1  Behold  here 
the  brethren  and  representatives  of  the 
Lord ! "  The  rich  young  man  then 
opened  his  hand,  and  gave  freely  and 
richly  to  them  of  his  wealth,  and 
tended  the  sick  man.  And  the  poor 
people,  relieved  and  comforted,  blessed 
him,  and  called  him  an  angel  of  God. 
Hennas  smiled  and  said,  "  Ever  thus 
turn  thy  grateful  looks  first  towards 
heaven,  and.  then  to  earth." — Trans* 
latedfrom  the  German  of  Krummacher. 

3.  Ship  Lights.— The  fishing-ves- 
sels on  our  own  coasts  are  bound  by  law 
to  carry  lights  at  night*  Not  only  must 
the  light  be  on  board,  but  it  is  required 
to  be  hung  at  least  at  a  certain  height, 
so  as  to  be  readily  seen  at  a  distance. 
So  Christians  must  not  only  have  the 
light,  but  have  it  where  it  will  "shine 
before  men." 

4.  "Swearing  Tom."— In  the 
memoir  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Marsh  we 
are  told  that,  when  youngs  and 
preaching  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  a 
church  near  Basingstoke,  a  man  noted 
for  his  profanity  of  language,  and 
known  as  "Swearing  Tom,"  was  among 
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the  crowd  in  the  centre  aisle.  Among 
other  remarks,  the  preacher  said,  "If 
the  most  wicked  man  in  this  church 
would  go  home  and  pray  that  God;  for 
Christ's  sake,  would  give  him  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  change  his  heart,  God  would 
hear  and  answer  that  man's  prayer." 

These  words  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  "Swearing  Tom."  "I  am 
the  worst  man  here,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "I  will  go  home  and  pray/'  As 
he  went  he  had  to  pass  hy  the  familiar 
public-house,  but,  unmoved  by  the 
calls  of  his  companions,  he  refused  to 
turn  in.  On  reaching  his  home,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  tried 
to  pray  in  the  words  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  pulpit.  The  prayer 
was  answered.  From  that  time  he 
became  a  changed  man,  and  his  name 
of  "  Swearing  Tom  "  was  soon  altered 
for  that  of  "  Praying  Tom,"  by  which 
he  was  known  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  placed  his  leisure  time  at 
the  disposal  of  his  clergyman  for  visits 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  was  made 
a  great  blessing  for  upwards  of  half  *a 
century  in  his  native  town.  It  was 
not  until  Mr.  Marsh  preached  again  in 
that  church,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  that  he  became  aware  of  the 
blessed  result  of  his  first  Sunday's 
sermon;  when  Tom  himself  asked  leave 
to  speak  to  him  in  the  vestry,  and  told 
him  the  story  of  his  conversion. 

Many  years  later,  as  Dr.  Marsh  was 
going  up  the  stairs  of  Exeter  Hall  for 
the  last  meeting  there  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  which  he 
'was  able  to  be  present,  a  stranger  met 
him  and  asked  if  he  was  not  Dr.  Marsh. 
On  receiving  the  reply,  he  said,  "  Ah, 
dear  sir,  'Praying  Tom*  of  Basing- 
stoke is  now  *  Praising  Tom '  in  heaven. 
His  last  hours  were  blessed  indeed,  for 
he  died,  as  be  had  lived,  rejoicing  in 
his  Saviour." 


5.  A  Child's  Faith.— Alittle  girl, 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a 
Sunday  scholar,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, was  recently  burned  to  death. 
While  in  the  agony  of  her  sufferings, 
as  she  lay  in  the  County  Infirmary  for 
fourteen  days,  she  preached  Christ  and 

!  His  power  to  save  to  all  around ;  and 
especially  exhorted  her  poor  old  mother 
(or  rather  her  foster-mother,  as  the 
poor  child  was  a  foundling)  to  meet 
her  in  heaven.  She  said  again  and 
again,  "  I'll  be  watching  for  you,"  and 
so  she  died  rejoicing  in  hope  while 
patient  in  tribulation.  This  and  similar 
cases  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
teachers  to  labour  on  at  God's  com- 
mand, and  offer  all  their  works  to  Him. 

6.  Not  me,  but  you.— A  little  girl, 
whom  we  will  call  Ellen,  was  some 
time  ago  helping  to  nurse  a  sick  gentle- 
man, whom  she  loved  very  dearly. 
One  day  he  said  to  her,  "  Ellen,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  take  my  medicine,  I 
think.  Will  you  pour  it  out  for  me  I 
You  must  measure  just  a  table-spoon- 
ful, and  then  put  it  in  that  wine-glass 
close  by."  Ellen  quickly  did  so,  and 
brought  it  to  his  bedside ;  but  instead 
of  taking  it  in  his  own  hand,  he  quietly 
said,  "Row,  dear,  will  you  drink  it 
for  me?"  "Me  drink  it!  what  do 
you  mean  ?  I  am  sure  I  would,  in  a 
minute,  if  it  would  cure  you  all  the 
same ;  but  you  know  it  won't  do  you 
any  good  unless  you  take  it  yourself." 
"  Won't  it  really  ?  No,  I  suppose  it 
will  not.  But,  Ellen,  if  you  can't  take 
my  medicine  for  me,  I  can't  take  your 
salvation  for  you.  You  must  go  to 
Jesus,  and  take  it  yourself."  He  was 
trying  to  teach  her  that  each  human 
being  must  seek  salvation  for  himself, 
and  repent,  and  believe,  and  obey  for 
himself"  —  Rational  Sunday  School 
Teacher. 
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7.  Love  the  Fulfilling  of  the 
Law. — Two  girls  were  going  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  each  carrying  on 
her  head  a  heavy  basket  of  fruit  to 
sell.  One  of  them  was  murmuring  and 
fretting  all  the  way,  and  complaining 
of  the  weight  of  her  basket.  The 
other  went  along  smiling  and  singing, 
and  seeming  to  be  very  happy.  At 
last  the  first  got  out  of  patience  with 
her  companion,  and  said,  "How  can 
you  go  on  so  merry  and  joyful  ?  your 
basket  is  as  heavy  as  mine,  and  I  know 
you  are  not  a  bit  stronger  than  I  am. 
I  don't  understand  it  "Oh/*  said 
the  other,  "it's  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand. I  have  a  certain .  little  plant 
which  I  put  on  the  top  of  my  load, 
and  it  makes  it  so  light  I  hardly  feel 
it."  "Indeed  !  that  must  be  a  very 
precious  little  plant.  I  wish  I  could 
lighten  my  load  with  it  Where  does 
it  grow  ?  Tell  me.  What  do  you  call 
it?"  "It  grows  wherever  you  plant 
it,  and  give  it  a  chance  to  take  root, 
and  there's  no  knowing  the  relief  it 
gives.  Its  name  is  love,  the  love  of 
Jesus.  I  have  found  out  that  Jesus 
loved  me  so  much  that  He  died  to  save 
my  soul.  This  makes  me  love  Him. 
Whatever  I  do,  whether  it  be  carrying 
this  basket  or  anything  else,  I  think 
to  myself,  I  am  doing  this  for  Jesus,  to 
show  that  I  love  Him  ;  and  this  makes 
everything  easy  and  pleasant." — Bible 
Jewels. 

8.  Providential  Escapes.— It  is 
related  of  Augustine  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  going  to  preach  at  a  dis- 
tant town,  but  through  a  mistake  of 
his  guide  took  a  wrong  turning.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  his  enemies 
had  laid  a  plot  to  rob  and  murder  him, 


and  were  lying  in  wait  on  the  ordinary 
road.  A  somewhat  similar  circumstance 
is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  of 
Bala.  In  one  of  his  journeys  to  Liver- 
pool, his  saddle-bag  was  by  mistake 
placed  in  the  wrong  vessel,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  him  at  the  last  moment 
to  leave  the  one  •  in  which  he  had 
already  taken  his  seat.  This  vessel 
foundered,  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 

9.  Trust  in  Providence.  — -  The 
well-known  Bernard  Gilpin  was  accus- 
tomed to  remark,  "that  nothing  hap- 
pens to  the  people  of  God  but  what  is 
intended  for  their  good."  When  he 
was  summoned  by  the  Popish  party  to 
London  to  be  tried  for  heresy,  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
he  met  with  an  accident  on  the  road. 
He  was  tauntingly  asked  "  whether  his 
broken  leg  was  also  for  his  good."  "  I 
make  no  question  but  it  is,"  was  his 
reply.  Ere  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
journey,  the  Queen  died,  and  the  life 
of  the  good  man  was  preserved. 

10.  Conversion  not  an  Easy 
Thing.— Melancthon,  when  first  con- 
verted, held  that  none  could  resist  the 
force  of  truth,  but .  soon  confessed 
old  Adam  was  too  hard  for  young  Me- 
lancthon. 

The  late  venerable  Dr.  Bennett  re- 
cords in  his  diary  that  he  too  thought 
he  had  only  to  relate  his  experiences 
in  order  to  induce  others  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  "I  therefore 
made  the  experiment  upon  a  young 
man  who  lived  with  me.  But  the 
strange  repulse  I  received  convinced 
me  of  my  folly  in  supposing  that  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  was  a  work  so 
easily  effected." 
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EATING  OF  SUNDAY  AND   EAGGED   SCHOOLS. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  our  schoolrooms  have  been  regarded 
by  the  parochial  authorities  as  exempt  from  rating,  but  from  a 
recent  decision  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  evident 
that  all  schools  not  held  in  or  under  a  church  or  chapel  are 
rendered  liable  to  pay  poor-rates  and  other  parochial  impositions. 
Places  of  worship  are  exempt  from  rating,  and  we  could  with  truth- 
fulness maintain  that  our  school  buildings  are  places  of  worship; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  taking  of  such  a  stand  might  involve  our  friends 
in  considerable  unpleasantness  with  the  parochial  authorities,  and 
prevent  the  holding  of  anything  but  strictly  religious  services  in 
our  schoolrooms,  it  has  been  decided,  if  possible,  to  obtain  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  exemption  of  all  school  buildings  from  parochial  and 
other  rates. 

During  the  last  session  a  bill  was  proposed,  and  would  have  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J.  Cheetham,  had  the 
time  of  the  session  admitted  it.  The  interval  has  been  occupied  in  . 
the  obtaining  of  statistics  from  our  schools,  which  prove  the  severe 
struggle  that  is  felt  by  many  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  schools, 
and  the  heavy  burden  the  payment  of  these  rates  will  impose.  Such 
statistics  are  valuable,  and  will  be  used  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  effort. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  a 
conference  was  recently  held,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
School  Rating  Association,  the  officers  and  committee  of  which  repre- 
sent ail  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  bill  has  been 
prepared  entitled  the  "  Sunday  and  Bagged  Schools  (Exemption  from 
Eating)  Act,  1869."  This  bill  will  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  soon  after  the  Easter  recess,  by  Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P-, 
and  there  are  many  members  of  Parliament  who  have  already  promised 
it  their  support. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  very  many  of  our  schools  that 
this  bill  should  become  law,  and  thus  decisively  settle  the  question. 
To  facilitate  its  becoming  so  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  superin- 
tendent, secretary,  and  teacher  is  earnestly  invited.  We  give  below  a 
form  of  petition  which  should  be  at  once  legibly  written  on  one  side  of 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  officers,  teachers,  and  subscribers  be 
invited  to  sign  the  same.  A  like  petition  could  be  signed  by  the 
parents  of  the  scholars  in  each  school.  When  so  signed,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  doing  it,  let  the  petition  be  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  post  to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  or 
borough  in  which  the  school  is  situated ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  petition 
can  be  sent  addressed  "  To  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  Eating  Asso- 
ciation, Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,"  and  care  will  be 
taken  that  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
presentation.  r*  ^^^1^ 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  either  write  to  or  see  their  local  repre- 
sentatives, and  endeavour  to  secure  their  promise  of  support  to  the  bill, 
and  then  communicate  the  result  of  such  interview  or  correspondence 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  association. 

FORM  OF  PETITION. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the   United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  Parliament  Assembled. 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  UNDERSIGNED 
[Here  insert  Petitioners] 
Shewbth— 

That  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  are  for  the  religions  and  moral  training  of 
the  Children  of  all  classes  of  Society,  more  especially  of  the  Poor,  and  in  the 
majority  of  them  Puhlic  Worship  is  conducted,  directly  tending  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
and  crime. 

That  Buildings  }n  which  these  Schools  are  carried  on  have  always  (or  till 
within  the  last  four  years)  heen  exempt  from  the  payment  of  rates  to  the  relief 
of  the  Poor. 

That  Sunday  Schools  are  wholly  supported  hy  Voluntary  Contributions,  and 
the  instruction  imparted  by  unpaid  Teachers,  many  of  whom  contribute  largely 
to  their  support. 

That  large  numbers  of  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  have  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  expenses,  many  of  them  at  the  present  time  being  heavily  bur- 
dened with  debt. 

That  the  levying  of  this  new  tax,  imposed  under  an  old  Statute,  will  tend 
greatly  to  injure  if  not  to  close  many  of  these  schools,  and  will,  in  most  cases, 
seriously  impair  their  usefulness. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  the  Bill  now  before  your 
Honourable  House  entitled  "  The  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  (Exemp- 
tion from  Rating)  Act,  1869,"  may  become  law. 
And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


Of  the  educational  measures  which  must  come  before  Parliament, 
the  Government  have  elected  to  deal  first  with  the  Endowed  Schools. 
Mr.  Porster,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  based  mainly  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  late  Commission.  To  effect  the  necessary  reforms 
it  proposes  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  to  hold  authority 
for  a  brief  term  of  years,  with  power  to  prepare  new  schemes  for  the 
management  and  organization  of  the  schools.     All  existing  int 
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are  to  bo  duly  cared  for,  and  the  endowments  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  are  not  to  be  touched ;  but,  subject  to  such  prudent  limita- 
tion, the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  reconstruct  all  the  grammar 
schools  from  their  foundation,  to  remove  all  abuses,  to  modify  the  rules 
which  custom  or  prejudice  has  enforced,  and,  in  fine,  to  make  them  the 
means  of  "  putting  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  children  of 
all  classes."  To  prevent  injustice,  provision  is  made  to  secure  full 
consideration  for  every  change ;  opportunities  for  appeal  are  allowed ; 
and  the  sanction  of  Parliament  must  be  finally  obtained. 

Other  most  important  clauses  provide  for  perfect  religious  equality 
in  the  schools  ;  any  scholar  can  be  withdrawn  from  theological  instruc- 
tion to  which  his  parents  object ;  nor  henceforth  can  the  jurisdiction  of 
a. bishop  be  recognised;  nor  will  any  person  be  disqualified  for  tbo 
mastership  by  reason  of  his  not  being  in  holy  orders.  These  changes 
alone  mark  a  new  epoch.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  masters  shall 
for  the  future  not  be  irremovable.  There  are  to  be  no  more  uncondi- 
tional permanencies  tempting  to  idleness,  no. more  sinecures  cheating 
poorer  scholars. 

The  bill  also  proposes  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Council, 
to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  two  to  be  elected  by  each  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  six  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  This  Council  is  to  examine  teachers,  and  give  certificates  of 
fitness  for  teaching ;  and  after  next  year  no  master  is  to  be  appointed 
to  any  endowed  school  who  does  not  hold  the  certificate  of  this  Council, 
or  one  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Provision  is  also  to 
be  made  for  the  examination  of  scholars ;  and  in  the  advantages  of  these 
examinations  private  schools  may  share  on  certain  conditions,  the  chief 
of  which  is  that  they  shall  themselves  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Council.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  suggestions  become  law,  all  middle- 
class  education  must  be  affected  by  them. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  introduced  a  measure 
to  amend  the  present  system  of  National  Education  in  Scotland,  which 
is  insufficient  in  its  application  to  large  towns  and  parishes.  The 
obligations  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  by 
means  of  compulsory  rates  has  been  acknowledged  in  Scotland  for  nearly 
three  centuries  ;  and  the  question  now  is  how  best  to  arrange  for  the 
altered  distribution  of  the  population.  It  is  proposed  to  create  a  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education,  which  shall  carry- out  the  necessary  reforms, 
in  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1864. 

In  the  midst  of  these,  debates,  some  common  scholastic  practices 
have  been  called  in  question.  Thus  a  physician  of  eminence  writes  to 
the  Times,  directing  attention  to  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  giving  prizes,  by  which  in  many  instances  premature  and 
excessive  brain-work  is  encouraged.  The  charge  is  that  these  prizes 
do  not  benefit  the  great  mass  of  pupils,  but  stimulate  a  few  excitable 
intellects  to  dangerous  effort.  The  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  corn- 
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plains  of  the  undue  proportion  of  energy  now  expended  on  athletic 
sports.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  its  turn,  points  out  that  some  risk 
attends  the  competitive  system  now  so  popular,  and  suggests  that  after 
breaking  down  many  candidates,  and  occasioning  much  discontent,  we 
may  have  to  fall  back  on  some  other  better  devised  system  of  tests. 
In  schools  where  proficiency  is  aimed  at,  rather  than  superiority,  this 
might  be  easily  accomplished. 


It  is  "  a  sign  of  the  times  "  that  the  Congregational  Board  of  Edu- 
cation have  determined  to  accept  Government  aid  for  their  training 
College  at  Homerton.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  paid  the  preliminary 
visit  of  inspection,  and  reports  most  favourably  of  its  efficiency.  An 
endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  widen  the  basis  of  its  action,  and  the 
College  has  accordingly  been  thrown  open  to  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations. A  conference  was  recently  held  by  the  Board  at  Haliford, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Baines,  M.P.,  at  which  the  general 
question  was  discussed.  Many  influential  Nonconformists  were  pre- 
sent, and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  Government  aid  being 
granted  impartially  "  for  the  ascertained  results  of  secular  teaching," 
and  with  strict  regard  to  religious  equality. 


HOLD  ON!   HOLD  IN!   HOLD   OUT! 

Hold  on,  my  heart,  in  thy  believing  ! 

The  steadfast  only  wins  the  crown. 
He  who,  when  stormy  waves  are  heaving, 

Parts  with  his  anchor,  shall  go  down ; 
Bat  he  who  Jesus  holds  through  all 

Shall  stand,  though  earth  and  heaven  should  fall. 

Hold  in  thy  murmurs,  Heaven  arraigning ! 

The  patient  sees  God's  loving  face ; 
Who  bear  their  burdens  uncomplaining, 

'Tis  they  that  win  the  Father's  grace ; 
He  wounds  himself  who  braves  the  rod, 

And  sets  himself  to  fight  with  God. 

Holdout/    There  comes  an  end  to  sorrow  : 

Hope  from  the  dust  shall  conquering  rise  ; 
The  storm  foretells  a  sunnier  morrow ; 

The  cross  points  on  to  paradise. 
The  Father  reigneth ;  cease  all  doubt ; 

Hold  on,  my  heart,  hold  in,  hold  out ! 

From  the  German  of  Benjamin  Sckmolk. 
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Service  at  Home,  for  the  Young  Folks  in 
Sclwols  and  Families,  for  Wet  Sun- 
days and  Winter  Evenings.  By  D. 
A.Douduey,  D.D.  London  :  Colling- 
ridge.     Pp.  223. 

Hymns,  prayers,  brief  addresses,  and 
passages  of  Scripture  suggested  for 
united  reading,  give  a  completeness  to 
this  work,  which  will  render  it  accept- 
able to  many.  Teachers  may  find  in 
these  pages  a  hint  or  two  for  their 
children's  sendees. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  book  is  indicated  in  the  preface, 
where  it  is  stated  that  at  a  school 
where  the  author  conducted  two  of 
these  "services,"  there  was  but  one 
fault  found  with  them— that  fault  be- 
ing their  brevity. 

We  might  intimate  the  unwisdom 
of  inserting  the  very  venerable  anec- 
dote of  the  old  lady  who  was  prepared 
to  believe  "that  Jonah  swallowed  the 
fish  "  if  necessary ;  the  ancient  jdame 
was  willing  to  exercise  a  faith  which 
revelation  never  requires. 

The  quotation  of  Scripture,  in  many 
instances,  is  very  faulty  and  imperfect ; 
the  sense,  or  something  near  it,  is  given, 
but  the  wording  is  far  from  correct.  This 
is  a  blemish  which  some  young  folks 
are  already  too  apt  to  copy  ;  we  would 
express  the  hope  that  in  any  subse- 
quent issue  this  defect  may  not  ap- 
pear. 

The  Quarterly  Messenger  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (London  : 
165,  Aldersgate  Street) 
Continues  its  -course  and  usefulness.  It 
is  replete  with  interesting  intelligence 
«f  Christian  woik  at  home  and  abroad. 


The  Art   of  Picturing.     By   W.  H. 

Groser,     B.Sc.,    author    of     "The 

Teacher's    Model,"    &c.      London : 

Sunday  School  Union. 
A  vital  subject  for  the  Sunday  school 
teacher ;  pleasant  lessons,  attention- 
compelling  addresses,  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  possession  of  this 
qualification. 

To  set  forth  the  word  of  life  with  all 
earnestness  and  attractiveness  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us ;  to  cultivate  all  arts 
tending  to  that  end — this  art  among 
the  number. 

Mr.  Groser  has  dealt  with  his  theme 
in  a  congenial  spirit,  enforcing  it  by 
precept  and  also  by  example. 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  procure 
and  study  this  tractate.  The  extract 
from  it  on  page  133  will  doubtless  lead 
many  to  do  so  without  delay. 


Ancient  Nineveh.     A    Story  for  the 

Young.  With  numerous  engravings. 
The  Exiles,  and  other  Stories.    y 
Tommy's  Marbles,  and  other  Stories. 

London  :  Sunday  School  Union,  56, 

Old  Bailey. 
The  former  of  these  little  works  is  a 
new  and  revised  edition,  very  nicely 
got  up,  of  the  story  of  research  and 
discovery  amid  the  ruins  of  the  great 
city  of  old  world  history.  Popular, 
terse,  and  interesting  in  style,  it  is  a 
serviceable  handbook  for  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats. 

The  other  volumes  are  collections  of 
short  stories  admirably  adapted  for 
circulation  amongst  juveniles.  The 
stories  are  also  published  separately 
or  in  packetfcigitized  t 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  meeting  of  Committee  on  19th  February,  40  libraries  (12  town  and  28 
country)  were  granted,  to  the  amount  of  £180. 

It  is  resolved  that  the  subject  for  the  Morning  Conference  in  May  be,  "  The 
Objects  and  Work  of  a  Local  Sunday  School  Union." 

Mr.  Charles  Gordelier  has  been  engaged  as  collector  for  the  Committee. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  called  by  the  Committee  of  tbe  Sunday  School 
Union  on  the  subject  of  school  rating,  an  independent  Association  has  been 
formed,  to  consist  of  representatives  from  the  several  educational  and  reli- 
gious bodies  concerned  in  the  question.  The  object  of  that  Association  will  be  the 
introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  Bill  to  exempt  Sunday  and  Ragged 
schools  from  rating.  The  Sunday  School  Union  Committee  have  appointed  some 
of  their  number  to  represent  them,  and  the  Association  have  chosen  Charles 
Heed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  be  their  chairman.  A  Bill  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  immediately  after  the  Easter  recess;  we  give  on 
another  page  a  form  of  petition  which  every  school  should  use. 

Further  donations  of  books  for  the  library  have  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Boutledge  and  Co. 

During  the  month,  78  lectures  with  panoramas.have  been  delivered  in  London 
and  the  country,  including  Leytonstone,  Merton,  Richmond,  Hanwell,  Hasling- 
den,  Acton,  Hendon,  Erith,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Cuckfield,  Maidstone,  and  Ipswich. 
Twenty-five  of  the  lectures  were  with  the  new  panorama,  "England  to  Abyt- 


The  Committee  regretted  to  hear  from  Paris  that  the  "Muset  des  Enfcmto" 
was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  last  year.  This  magazine  has  been  carried  on  for 
four  years  at  a  loss,  and  the  Committee  have  recommended  to  the  Paris  Sunday 
School  Society  the  publication  of  a  more  popular  and  cheaper  serial. 

Dr.  Bloesche,  of  Berne,  who  has  long  issued  a  small  magazine  for  German  Swit- 
zerland at  his  own  expense,  has  now  arranged  with  friends  to  enlarge  that  publi- 
cation and  to  issue  it  twice  monthly.  The  Sunday  School  Union  Committee  have 
agreed  to  help  the  magazine  with  grants  of  casts  from  woodcuts. 

An  Elementary  Singing  Class,  for  teachers  and  senior  scholars,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association.  The 
class  meets  weekly  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  56,  Old  Bailey,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Sarll,  F.R.G.S.,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Tonic 
Sol-fa  concerts.  An  introductory  lesson  was  given  on  Monday  evening,  February 
8th.  The  evening  was  wet  and  unpropitious,  nevertheless  140  joined  the  class. 
At  the  three  subsequent  meetings  there  were  large  additions,  making  the  number 
upwards  of  300.  It  is  hoped  that  this  class  may  be  the  means  of  greatly  im- 
proving singing  in  our  schools. 
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METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 

South. — New  schools  have  been  opened  at  Moffatt  Road,  Thornton  Heath, 
and  Collier's  Bents,  Borough.  New  schools,  costing  abont  £700,  were  opened 
at  Park  Road,  West  Dulwich,  on  14th  February.  Libraries  voted,— £6,  St. 
Saviour's;  £3,  Borough  Road  Baptist.  Grants  have  been  made  to  the  Parent 
Society  of  £5  to  General  Fund,  and  £5  to  Continental  Fund. 

East. — Schools  admitted  into  union, — Manchester  Road  (Cubitt  Town)  and 
Gospel  Mission,  Bethnal  Green.  Libraries  voted, — £9  for  Grove  Road,  £3  for 
Stratford  Wesleyan  Schools. 

West. — New  schools  opened, — Avenue  Road,  Hammersmith,  and  Ebenezer 
Chipel,  Kentish  Town  ;  the  latter,  and  Hinde's  Mews  Ragged  School,  have  joined 
the  auxiliary.  Providence  Chapel  School,  King's  Cross,  has  removed  to  Cale- 
donian Road.  Libraries  voted,— Canterbury  Road,  £3;  Harrow  Road,  £3; 
Tabernacle,  Notting  Hill,  £9.  Grants  have  been  made  of  books  and  school 
requisites  to  King  Street  School,  books  to  York  Mows  School,  and  a  month's  rent 
to  Carlton  Street  School.  An  address  has  been  given  at  Cornwall  Road  school  by 
Rev.  Edward  White,  on  "  The  Responsibility,  the  Privilege,  and  the  Reward  of  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher."  A  Training  Class  for  the  north-east  district  was  opened 
on  29th  January  by  an  address  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison.  £10  have  been  granted 
to  Parent  Society.  Another  £100  has  been  purchased  in  the  India  Four  per  Cents, 
on  account  of  the  jubilee  fund. 

A  Juvenile  Service  of  Sacred  Song  was  held  at  Craven  Chapel,  Golden 
Square,  on  Monday,  8th  March.  Many  opportunities  have  been  afforded  of  hear- 
ing a  goodly  number  of  children  sing  together  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  else- 
where, but  there  was  a  novelty  about  this  service  which  increased  its  interest. 
Throughout,  the  sacred  songs  were  so  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  the 
honorary  conductor,  as  to  illustrate  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  connective  readings 
occurring  between  each,  and  serving  to  unite  very  appropriately  the  onward  steps 
of  the  Pilgrim  in  his  journey  to  the  better  land.  The  thonght  of  the  service  was 
.suggested  by  hearing  Mr.  Philip  Phillips,  who  recently  sung  with  so  much  success 
in  many  places  in  this  country ;  and  following  in  the  track  of  the  sweet  singer  of 
America  it  was  of  a  devotional  character,  commencing  and  concluding  with  an 
earnest  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Robertson  Ross. 

The  service  was  in  connection  with  the  central  district  of  the  West  London 
Auxiliary  Sunday  School  Union,  the  choir  consisting  of  about  600  children, 
chosen  from  the  schools  in  that  district.  The  chapel  was  quite  full,  and  it  was 
requested  that  the  audience  would  not  manifest  any  expression  of  applause ;  but 
the  smile  of  pleasure  that  rested  upon  the  countenance  of  almost  the  entire  con- 
gregation at  the  end  of  several  of  the  pieces  evidenced  very  clearly  the  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  the  young  people  acquitted  themselves.  The  sacred  songs 
were  well  sung,  good  time  being  kept,  and  much  pathos  and  vigour  exhibited. 
This  was  especially  observable  in  "The  Portals  of  Mercy,"  and  in  "  0  Christian, 
.awake,"  the  chorus  "Stand  like  the  brave,  with  thy  face  to  the  foe,"  being  ren- 
dered with  considerable  earnestness.  Altogether  it  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
■conductor,  who,  we  were  informed,  had  devoted  much  time  gratuitously  to  the 
training  of  this  juvenile  choir.  Mr.  Brain,  by  his  reading,  and  Mr.  Hill,  who 
presided  at  the  organ,  also  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the 
service  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  is  but  the  first  of  many  similar  gatherings  that  will 
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take  place  in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  country.     The  auxiliary  intends 
arranging  for  similar  services  in  other  districts  of  the  west  of  London. 

South-west. — A  mission  school  has  heen  opened  at  High  Street,  Fulham ;  it 
has  joined  the  auxiliary.  Libraries  voted, — Exeter  Buildings,  £3;  and  Bess- 
borough  school,  £3.  Two  New  Year's  communion  services  were  held  in  January, 
and  well  attended.  The  Sunday  evening  service  established  by  the  auxiliary  has 
had,  during  the  month,  an  average  attendance  of  90  children,  quite  of  the  ne- 
glected class.  Grants  have  been  made  to  the  Parent  Society  of  £10  for  General 
Fund,  and  £2  2s.  for  Continental  Fund. 

Nobth. — St,  Peter's  School,  Saffron  Hill,  has  been  received  into  connection. 
Mr.  C.  Clift  has  been  appointed  a  representative  to  the  Parent  Committee.  The 
annual  communion  service  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  this  auxiliary  was  held  in 
Fin8bury  Chapel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  2nd.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Landels  pre- 
sided, and  delivered  an  earnest  and  impressive  sermon  from  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

Islington. — A  branch  school  has  been  opened  at  Bowman's  Place,  Holloway, 
in  connection  with  Hornsey  Road  Wesleyan  SchooL  Christ  Church  School, 
Hornsey  Rise,  has  been  received  into  union.  Rev.  Luke  Wiseman  is  to  preach 
the  annual  sermon  to  teachers  on  15th  April.  Senior  scholars'  entertainments 
have  heen  held  at  Offord  Road  and  Arundel  Square. 

Lambeth. — Library  voted  for  Cottage  Green  School,  £6.  Two  conferences 
have  been  held  on  the  "  Conversion  of  Children  ; "  the  subject  is  again  adjourned. 
On  Jan.  29th  the  committee  gave  an  entertainment  to  a  portion  of  the  senior 
scholars  in  the  auxiliary. 

Bermondsey. — Libraries  voted— £6  to  Ark  School,  Rotherhithe,  and  £4  to 
Union  Chapel  School,  Horselydown.  A  grant  of  1 6s.  has  been  made  to  the  Ark 
School  towards  cost  of  library.  The  annual  meeting  for  receiving  reports  of  schools 
was  held  on  Jan.  25th,  at  Blue  Anchor  Road;  Rev.  Gilbert  M'AU  presided. 
Thirteen  reports  were  presented,  all  of  an  interesting  character. 

North-east. — A  children's  service  has  been  established  at  Lower  Clapton 
Congregational  Church. 

:  Clapham. — W.  M 'Arthur,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  accepted  the  office  of  president. 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Fowle,  and  Shepherd  have  been  appointed  secretaries.  Confer- 
ences have  been  arranged  to  be  held  at  Clapham  and  Wandsworth. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  newly  established  auxiliary  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  2nd,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president. 
From  the  report  read,  it  appears  that  there  are  now  in  this  union  27 
schools,  containing  524  teachers,  444  of  whom  are  church  members,  and  337 
were  formerly  Sunday  scholars.  The  number  of  scholars  now  on  the  books  is 
6,123,  with  an  average  afternoon  attendance  of  4,153.  The  increase  during 
the  year  had  been  3  schools,  46  teachers,  and  680  scholars.  The  number  of 
library  books  had  increased  to  5,150,  an  increase  of  300  during  the  year,  and 
several  schools  had  received  library  grants  from  the  Parent  Society,  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee.  The  question  of  Sunday  school  rating  having 
been  brought  before  the  committee  by  the  Parent  Society,  a  communication  was 
forwarded  to. each  school,  and  from  replies  received  it  appeared  that  the  local 
rates  had  been  enforced  from  four  schools,  and  an  opinion  was  generally  prevalent, 
that  if  the  local  rates  were  strictly  enforced,  it  would  considerably  affect  the 
working  of  many  schools.  During  the  year,  39  scholars  had  been  received  into 
church  membership. 
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The  president  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  Sunday  schools,  and  considered 
that  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  operations  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
during  the  Lancashire  distress  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  these 
institutions.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Messrs:  Smither  and  Terry, 
and  Bev.  Messrs.  Jones,  James,  and  Eldridge.  Mr.  Jones  urged  the  compilation, 
of  a  catechism,  containing  the  leading  facts  of  Scripture  history,  and  the  pro- 
minent doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  thought  the  introduction  of  more  doctrinal 
and  theological  teaching  into  our  senior  classes  desirable.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  president  closed  the  proceedings. 


Ashyobd,  Kbnt.— This  town  being  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district, 
the  Committee  of  the  Parent  Society 
considered  it  highly  desirable  that  the 
teachers  should  be  induced  to  form  a 
local  union,  and  Mr.  Clements  was  re- 
quested to  visit  Ashford  with  this  par- 
ticular object  in  view.  Mr.  Clements 
accordingly  met  the  friends,  and  explained 
to  them  the  advantage  of  a  local  union  to 
themselves  and  the  districts  around.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  union  of 
seven  schools,  and  Mr.  Clements  was 
requested  to  attend  at  its  inauguration. 
An  excellent  meeting,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bev.  A.  Turner,  was  held  in 
the  Congregational  School,  the  Bev.  T. 
Clark  having  acted  as  preliminary  secre- 
tary. The  deputation  considers  that  a 
strong  union  is  now  formed,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  district. 

Bahbuby. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bridge  Street  Chapel  school  was  held  on 
the  26th  of  January.  After  tea  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Cubitt.  The  report,  which  was  read  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Jakeman,  was, 
on  the  whole,  of  a  congratulatory  cha- 
racter. The  number  of  teachers  is  22; 
of  scholars  on  the  books,  240.  The  trea- 
surer's accounts  showed  the  finances  to  be 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  branch  school 
at  Neithrop  is  carried  on  in  the  midst  of 
many  discouragements,  but  not  without 
some  tokens  of  good.  The  Bev.  L.  G. 
Carter,  late  of  Birmingham,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  B.  Edmunds,    sen.     Addresses 


were  also  delivered  by  Messrs.  Tub  tain, 
Cross,  W.  Hefford,  and  others. 

Bbightob.— The  Brighton  union  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  the  23rd  February, 
at  the  Pavilion.  About  260  teachers  and 
friends  sat  down  to  tea;  and  a  pleasant 
and  encouraging  meeting  followed,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  veteran  worker,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Unwin.  The  union  numbers  twenty  schools, 
most  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  the  aggregate  number  of 
scholars  is  above  4,300.  The  Bevs.B.  Ham- 
ilton and  H.  Quick,  Dr.  Tapper,  Alderman 
Ireland,  Messrs.  Cornish  (Secretary), 
Friend,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  part 
in  the  meeting;  and  the  Parent  Union 
was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  G-.  Clements, 
who  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
Sunday  school  work  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Louth. — The  schools  in  this  union  were 
visited  on  28th  February  by  Mr.  Denby, 
the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society, 
who  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  scholars, 
teachers,  and  friends,  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  on  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon. On  Monday  evening,  March  1st,  a 
public  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held 
in  Northgate  Baptist  Schoolroom;  Mr. 
Slight  presided.  The  Secretary  read  a  brief 
but  encouraging  report.  35  scholars 
had  joined  the  church  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Denby  addressed  the  meeting,  .and 
gave  interesting  information  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  Parent  Society,  after 
which  Messrs.  C.  G.  Smith,  T.  J.  Burton, 
B.  Simpson,  J.  Cclam,  Oollridge,  and 
other    gentlemen    offered    remarks    an 
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sundry  suggestions  made  by  the  deputa- 
tion. 

Maidstone. — A  united  service  con- 
nected with  the  Maidstone  Sunday  School 
Union  was  recently  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Week  Street.  The  schools 
of  the  various  Nonconformist  places  of 
worship  were  present,  numbering  between 
800  and  900  scholars.  The  service  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Chapman,  from 
the  Parent  Union  of  London.  On  the 
following  Thursday  evening,  the  pano- 
rama, "Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  was  ex- 
hibited in  King  Street  Church  School- 
room, by  Mr.  Brain.  The  lecture  was 
given  first  to  children  and  afterwards  to 
adults.  Mr.  Chapman  also  visited  Len- 
ham,  where  he  gave  two  exhibitions  of 
the  panorama  of  "  Old  London." 

Newcastle-undeb-Lyme. — Mr.  G.  C* 
Lewis  has  visited  Newcastle  as  deputation 
from  the  Parent  Society.  On  Sunday* 
February  21,  he  addressed  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Sunday  school;  he  also  visited 
Silverdale,  where  he  found  that  a  union  of 
ail  the  schools  in  the  townhad  been  formed, 
and  addressed  an  assembly  of  eighty 
teachers.  On  the  following  evening  Mr. 
Lewis  attended  a  meeting  of  teachers 
at  Chesterton,  the  probable  result  of  which 
will  be  the  union  of  the  several  schools 
with  the  Newcastle  union.  On  Tuesday 
evening  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New- 
castle union  was  held  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel.  Mr.  Thomas  Edge 
presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  opening 
speech  bore  testimony  to-  the  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  various  schools  of  the 
union.  Mr.  Farmer  read  the  report.  Mr. 
Lewis  explained  the  various  methods  of 
managing  a  Sunday  school,  and  gave  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
infant  classes  should  be  taught.  He  as- 
serted that  the  work  of  a  Sunday  school 
union  was  mutual  improvement;  to  plant 
schools  where  wanted ;  and  to  improve  the 
existing  ones.  He  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  class  for  teachers, 
where  they  could  meet  together  and  make 
preparation  for  the  instruction  of  others. 


The  meeting  was  also  effectively  addressed 
by  the  Bevs.  W.  Chambers,  John  Bayley, 
and  J.  Prosser ;  also  by  Messrs.  J.  Bailey, 
A.c.p.,  Lockett,  Mayer,  Massey,  and 
Farmer. 

Oldham.— The  eighth  annual  meeting 
in  connection  with  this  union  was  held  in 
Hope  Sunday  school  on  13th  February, 
Mr.  James  Newton  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
John  Wild  read  the  report.  There  is  one 
noticeable  fact  connected  with  the  statis- 
tical returns  of  this  union,  namely,  that 
out  of  the  total  number  of  1,011  teach- 
ers, 941,  or  94  per  cent,  have  been  trained 
up  in  the  Sunday  school,  thus  showing 
its  self-sustaining  power.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Bevs.  B.  M.  Davies 
T.  Bennett,  S.  Meldrum,  and  G.  Williams, 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  Mr.  Piatt,  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Association,  Mr.  John  Smither,  of  the 
Parent  Society,  and  other  gentlemen. 
On  Sunday,  the  14th  February,  fifteen  of 
the  schools  in  Oldham  were  visited  by 
Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.'  Smither.  On  Mon- 
day, 15th  February,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  connected  with  the  Ash  ton  - 
under-Lyne  union  was  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  in  the 
Mill  Lane  School,  when  a  practical 
and  well-sustained  conference  on  the 
"  Training  of  Teachers  and  the  Betention 
of  Scholars"  created  considerable  interest 
in  the  minds  of  a  large  audience. 

Wabwick  ajtd  Lbamihgtov  Suvday 
School  Ufion.— The  young  people  of 
the  above  union  were  entertained  at  the 
Public  Hall,  Warwick,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  20^  with  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Mr.  Brain,  of  the  Parent  Union, 
London,  entitled  "Up  the  Bhine  to 
Italy."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
a  transparent  panorama,  all  the  views  of 
which  have  some  reference  to  the  great 
Reformation,  and  the  state  of  Sunday 
schools  in  Italy, Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
On  Sunday,  the  21st,  Mr.  Brain  inspected 
the  various  schools,  and  at  three  o'clock 
delivered  an  address  in  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Warwick,  to  the  children  of  all 
the  schools  in  that  town  connected  with 
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the  union.  On  Monday  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  union  was  held  in  the 
British  Schoolroom,  where,  at  five  o'clock, 
upwards  of  sixty  teachers  sat  down  to  tea. 
Mr.  R.  Laurie  presided.  After  tea  Mr. 
Boddington  read  a  paper  "On  Infant 
Classes; "  Mr.  Spelt,  "On  the  Education 
of  Sunday  School  teachers  j "  Mr.  W.  T. 
Tew,  "On  the  Object  of  Sunday  School 
Teaching."  An  animated  and  friendly 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  deputa- 
tion took  part. 

&rf}00l  fitottng* 

An  interesting  meeting  of  former  teach- 
ers and  scholars  was  held  at  Eccleston 
Chapel,  Pimlico,  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Bev.  J.  S.  Pearsall  presided.  Brief  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  the  chairman,  and 
by  former  scholars  and  teachers,  one  of 
whom  is  now  studying  for  the  ministry. 
[We  hope  to  refer  to  the  Ipswich  canvass,  and  to 


ftesttmotuals. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Devonshire  Square  Chapel,  held 
this  year  at  Mr.  Bishop's,  Hoxton,  a  testi- 
monial of  a  handsome  timepiece  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Partridge,  the  superhv 
tendent,  for  his  long  and  faithful  service. 

The  teachers  of  the  John  Street  Chapel 
sabbath  schools  recently  presented  Mr. 
Halford,  their  Superintendent,  with  a 
timepiece. 

At  Wostbury  Leigh,  Wilts,  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  school 
met  together,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
for  tea,  after  which  a  testimonial— con- 
sisting of  six  handsomely  bound  volumes 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  works— ▼** 
presented  to  Mr.  Bobert  Eyres,  who  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  for  thirty-two 
years  its  Superintendent, 
the  meetings  of  several  auxiliaries  in  our  next.] 


©Mtuarg, 

Death  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Pardee. — Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  the  sad  intelligence 
reached  us  of  the  unexpected  death,  on  the  4th  of  February,  of  our  highly  esteemed 
Mend,  Mr.  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  New  York.  We  hope  to  give  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  this  eminent  and  devoted  Sunday  school  worker  in  our  next  number. 


We  hope  that  this  corner  of  our 
Magazine  will  not  be  overlooked.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  inquiries  on 
Sunday  school  matters,  if  dropped  into 
our  "Box;"  especially  such  as  may 
enable  us  to  be  helpful  to  that]  very 
numerous  class — the  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers,  who  are  struggling, 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  to  carry 
on  the  Master's  work. 

W.  H.  0.— We  fear  there  would  be 
insuperable  difficulties  attending  any 
such  plan  of  Circulating  Libraries  for 
Sunday  scholars.  To  mention  only  one 
— where  a  library  is  well  used,  the  books 


1E>\t   GVltBTZ     §0*. 


are  quite  unfit  to  pass  into  other  hands- 
by  the  time  they  have  done  their  work. 
But  what  can  be  more  economical  than 
the  present  system— school  libraries  at 
one-third  or  one-half  the  retail  prices, 
and  "Teachers*  Own  Libraries  "  beside  t 
If  your  scholars  have  lost  interest  in  the 
library,  is  it  not  because  the  books  were 
unsuited  to  their  tastes  and  require- 
ments? 

W.  H.  C.  [(London). —Intelligence 
received  a  month  after  a  meeting  has 
been  held  cannot  be  inserted. 

H.  A.  S.— Our  "Union  BeadiDg- 
Books  for  Adults"  will  just  suit  your 
purpose. 
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fteaman  i\i  %tpx. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  MY  CLASS  ON  2  KINGS  v.  1-14.* 

How  fortunate  some  people  are !  What  good  things  they  possess,  and 
how  many  of  them !  Blessings  seem  to  come  down  upon  them  not 
merely  in  showers,  but  in  torrents ;  while  others  are  quite  differently 
circumstanced,  and  have  not  much  of  anything. 

Here  is  Naaman  the  Syrian — what  a  list  of  honours  he  had !  they 
form  quite  a  catalogue;  let  us  read  them  (ver.  1).  He  was  "captain 
of  the  host  of  the  Icing  of  Syria"  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces."  And  what  "  forces  "  they  were !  Do 
you  remember  the  great  battle  at  AphekP  (refer  to  1  Bangs  xx.  27); 
and  that  "great  multitude  "  was  a  second  army  gathered  after  a  former 
one  had  been  routed.  Naaman  was  "  a  great  man  with  his  master  " — 
high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  " honourable"  or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it, 
"  lifted  up  " — high  in  popularity — a  man  whom  every  one  praised,  you 
see  for  what  reason.     The  Bible  does  not  say  how  he  had  delivered 

*  These  "  Thoughts/'  as  their  name  implies,  are  designed  to  suggest  lines  of  thought 
which  may  be  pursued  in  the  class  teaching,  rather  than  to  prescribe  how  much  shall  be 
used,  or  what  words  shall  be  employed.— Eds. 


Mat,  1869. 
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his  country,  but  there  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was  the  certain 
man  whose  arrow  killed  Syria's  courageous  but  wicked  enemy,  king 
Ahab — just  as  the  arrow  of  Jehu  afterwards  killed  Joram.  And  it  is 
added,  he  was  "  a  mighty  mem  in  valowr  " — that  is,  as  brave  as  he  was 
successful.  Now  look :  Naaman  was  high  in  rank — a  king's  favourite 
— popular — victorious  in  war — and  brave  as  a  lion.  Of  course  he  was 
rich;  he  had  a  chariot  and  horses,  fine  clothes,  a  grand  mansion,  a 
retinue  of  servants,  and  I  know  not  what  beside.  What  a  fortunate 
soldier !  what  an  enviable  position ! 

Stay;  here's  a  "but"  comes  in  just  at  the  end  of  the  verse — "But 
he  was  a  leper"  A  leper.  He  did  not  know  what  that  inestimable 
blessing  is — a  healthy  body.  He  was  diseased;  it  was  an  offensive 
disease,  and  is  was  one  which  no  physician  could  cure.  Its  issue  no 
oat  could  certainly  sell;  it  might  end  in  death,  and  death  fay  leprosy 
was  terrible  to  think  of.  All  Naaman' s  costly  "changes  of  raiment" 
could  not  hub  the  white  scales  of  the  leper;  ail  his  "talents  of  silver" 
could  not  buy  a  healing  remedy.  Many  a  silent  tear  and  groan,  I  doubt 
not,  wens  wrung  from  the  proud  soldier's  heart  as  he  thought  of  bis 
hopeless  disease*  It  cast  a  shadow  over  all  his  wealth  and  honours. 
There  is  a  *but9  in  every  life — a  crook,  as  we  say,  in  every  tot— • 
skeleton  in  every  house.  God's  gifts  are  much  store  evenly  distributed 
than  we  suppose ;  if  we  knew  more  of  others'  ajrcumstsween  we  should 
envy  less.  That  little  Hebrew  maid  had  at  first  looked,  I  dare  say,  at 
her  master's  riches,  and  thought  hew  happy  his  let  compared  with 
hers — a  slave,  a  captive.  And  yet  he  on  his  part  may  very  likely  have 
wished  that  he  could  exchange  his  possessions  for  health  such  as  she 
possessed.  What  a  lesson  against  envy !  Let  us  check  its  first  risings, 
and  when  we  feel  inclined  to  murmur  because  others  seem  more  favoured 
by  Providence  than  ourselves,  let  us  remember  the  words — "  But  he 
was  a  leper." 

2.  What  a  picture  of  sin  does  the  leprosy  afford  us  I  Let  us  mark 
the  points  of  resemblance.  No  rank  or  position  preserved  from  the 
attacks  of  that  terrible  disease ;  so  no  one,  however  high  or  honoured, 
can  say,  "  I  am  clean,"  by  nature,  "  from  my  sin."  All  have  sinned ; 
the  rich  and  poor  are  equal  here. 

No  earthly  power  could  cure  the  leprosy ;  neither  can  any  medicine 
deliver  from  sin.  Good  books,  good  laws,  good  examples,  all  have 
been  tried ;  but  there  is  no  human  remedy  for  human  guilt. 

The  leper  was  shut  out  from  God's  temple ;  so  sin  separates  us  from 
the  presence  and  favour  of  God. 

If  leprosy  increased,  the  end  was  certain  death ;  so  sin,  if  unpardoned, 
will  be  the  death  of  the  soul ;  and  often  does  it  lead  also  to  the  death 
of  the  body.  (See  Note  Bk.,  11.)  We  have  to  thank  God  that  leprosy  is 
far  less  common  among  us  than  in  Eastern  lands ;  but  who  can  say,  1 
am  free  from  the  disease  of  sin  P     Sin  has  infected  us  all. 

3.  The  great  soldier  had  no  doubt  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery. 
The  most  skilful  physicians  in  the  land  could  do  nothing  for  him ;  an<i 
being  a  heathen,  Naaman  had  no  other  resource.     The  Lord  God  oi 
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Israel,  who  had  enabled  him  to  give  "deliverance  unto  Syria"  (ver.  1), 
was  an  unknown  God  to  the  proud  worshipper  of  Simmon.  But  there- 
was  a  young  captive  in  his  beautiful  mansion  who  was  far  richer  than 
her  master  in  this  one  respect ;  she  possessed  -fee  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  more  precious  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.  She  had 
heard  of  Elisha  and  the  miracles  of  mercy  which  he  had  wrought.  If 
a  child  had  been  raised  to  life,  why  might  not  a  man  be  cured  of  leprosy 
by  the  same  mighty  power  P  But  she  was  a  eaptira — had  been  taken 
away  from  her  home  by  some  of  Naaman's  soldiers.  Why  should  she 
trouble  herself  to  benefit  those  who  had  so  grievously  wronged  her? 
She  had  learnt  a  higher  lesson.  She  not  only  had  fodth  in  God's 
prophet;  she  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  her  master;  and  to  be 
genero-us  and  forgiving,  instead  of  revengeful,  toward  those  who  had 
injured  her. 

How  Naaman  caught  at  the  first  mention  of  a  remedy !  and  how 
ready  he  was  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  pay  a  handsome  price 
for  a  cure  !  He  had  heard  that  there  was  a  remedy,  but  all  the  resources 
of  his  master's  kingdom  could  not  furnish  it.  He  would  therefore 
(even  at  the  suggestion  of  a  poor  slave  girl)  seek  it,  at  any  pains  and 
cost,  in  a  foreign  land.  So  with  the  sinner.  Thank  God,  there  is 
hope  for  him.     There  is  a  remedy  por  sin,  but  we  must  seek  it 

EARNESTLY.       (N.    Bk.,   14.) 

4.  Naaman  not  only  wished  to  be  cured,  but  to  choose  the  method 
of  cure  also ;  forgetting  that  the  physician,  not  the  patient,  always 
selects  the  medicine.  If  God  condescends  to  heal  us,  surely  He  has 
a  right  to  appoint  the  means.  Naaman  thought  (Ver.  11)  that  there 
would  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  stand  still  and  be  cured.  So 
many  sinners  deceive  themselves  under  the  idea  of  waiting  God's  time 
("  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ").  He  thought  no  washing  would  be  needed. 
So  many  reject  God's  offers  of  regeneration,  thinking  that  outward 
reformation,  respectable  conduct,  is  all  that  is  required.  Or,  if  there 
imsl  be  washing,  were  not  the  bright,  clear,  beautiful  Syrian  rivers 
far  better  than  the  muddy  Jordan  P  (Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Abana, 
— the  lovely  stream  which  watered  Naaman's  own  city  of  Damascus.) 
So  the  sinner  asks,  Will  not  baptisms,  the  eucharist,  penances,  works 
of  charity,  prayers,  fastings,  wash  out  the  stains  of  sin  ?  No ;  these 
are  man's  ways  of  salvation,  not  God's  way.  We  may  not  "  wash  in 
them  and  be  clean."  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  "  fountain  opened 
for  sin  "  (Cowper's  lines,  "  There  is  a  fountain,"  &c).    We  must  consent 

TO  BE  HEALED  IN  God's  APPOINTED  WAY. 

The  principal  truths,  then,  which  we  learn  from  this*  history  of 
Naaman  are — 
That  sin  has  infected  us  all. 

That  there  is  a  remedy,  but  we  must  seek  it  earnestly.    And 
That  we  must  consent  to  be  healed  in  God's  appointed  way. 
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STUDYING  THE  LESSON* 

It  is  the  one  great  work  of  teachers  to  give  the  lesson.  How  shall  they 
do  it  P  They  evidently  must  first  have  it  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts 
to  give.  They  can  give  no  more  of  its  divine  meaning,  they  can  breathe 
no  more  of  its  celestial  love,  than  they  have  received  from  it.  How, 
then,  shall  they  gain  the  fullest  possession  of  the  lesson  they  wish  to 
give  P     Clearly  by  the  study  of  it.     But  how  shall  they  study  it  P 

I  wish  to  emphasize  two  ways  which  are  superior  to  all  others — for 
which  no  others  can  be  substituted, — and  yet  which  I  fear  are  very 
much  neglected,  and  by  many  not  used  at  alL  They  are  the  ways 
employed  with  such  marvellous  success  by  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel," 
the  royal  psalmist  of  the  Church  universal  of  all  generations. 

80  studying,  he  read  the  very  heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  trans- 
lated its  divine  pulsations  into  songs  sweet  as  angels  sing,  and  set 
them  to  the  music  of  the  harp.  So  studying,  he  found  in  many  a 
passage  treasure  more  priceless  than  gold ;  bread  from  heaven,  sweeter 
than  the  droppings  of  the  honeycomb ;  visions  of  glory  that  filled  his 
soul  with  wonder. 

One  of  these  ways  of  study  was  by  meditation.  See  Psa.  cxix.  15, 
23,48,78,97,99,148. 

The  other  was  by  prayer.  See  Psa.  cxix.  12, 18,  26,  33,  64,  66,  68, 
108, 124, 135.     These  are  quotations  from  only  a  single  Psalm. 

All  the  profoundest  Bible  scholars,  inspired  and  uninspired,  have 
depended  mainly  on  these  two  methods  of  study.  And  they  have  this 
further  recommendation,  that  they  are  equally  open  to  all.  Used 
rightly,  they  often  lead  the  soul  where  a  door  seems  "opened  in 
heaven,"  and  the  soul  is  enraptured  with  the  visions  that  were  seen 
in  the  isle  of  Patmos. 

But  why  are  these  two  ways  of  such  paramount  importance  P  I 
answer,  the  book  of  Bevelation,  like  the  book  of  Nature,  is  full  of  the 
mind  of  God.  The  Sabbath  school  lessons,  which  are  selected  passages 
from  the  book  of  Bevelation,  are  like  the  nebulae  and  the  sections  of 
the  milky  way,  which  are  passages  from  the  book  of  Nature.  In 
studying  these,  we  fully  understand  that  the  two  things  wanted  are 
a  steady  gaze  and  a  clear  vision.  And  the  steadier  the  gaze  and  the 
clearer  the  vision,  the  further  do  the  heavens  open  with  their  sparkling 
suns,  and  the  grander  are  the  meanings  that  roll  themselves  back  on 
the  soul,  bewildering  the  student  with  their  incomprehensible  vastness, 
and  overwhelming  him  with  wonder.  Nor  can  he  sound  the  depth  of 
these  meanings  till  he  can  fathom  the  whole  mind  of  God.  The  more 
earnestly  he  gazes  and  the  more  powerful  his  telescope,  the  more  they 
grow  upon  him. 

So  it  is  with  the  Sabbath  school  lesson,  which  is  a  passage  from  the 
book  of  Revelation.  The  two  things  wanted  in  the  study  of  this  also 
are  a  steady  gaze  and  a  clear  vision.     The  one  comes  by  meditation, 

•  By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bioe,  in  the  (American)  National  Sunday  School  Tcacktr- 
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the  other  by  prayer.  Meditation  is  the  soul's  gaze  on  all  the  words 
of  the  passage — as  on  a  nebula  or  section  of  the  milky  way — till  it  sees 
into  it ;  and  prayer  is  the  telescope  that  converges  the  rays,  or  increases 
the  light — "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes," — and  then  this,  too,  sparkles  with 
celestial  suns  radiating  light  on  each  other,  and  filling  the  whole  field 
of  view  with  dazzling  glories.  As  truthfully  as  beautifully  said  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  "  I  keep  a  subject  before  me,  and  it  gradually  opens,  and 
I  see  into  it."  He  always  gave  "  patient  thought,"  which  is  only  another 
name  for  meditation,  as  the  special  means  of  his  wonderful  success 
Every  revelation  of  the  Bible,  every  Sabbath  school  lesson,  is,  when 
you  begin  to  study  it,  like  a  landscape  painting  by  one  of  the  great 
masters.  While  you  stand  and  gaze  upon  it,  how  magnificent  grows 
the  view  as  it  opens  in  perspective !  Suppose,  now,  it  hangs  in  the 
twilight  of  a  darkened  room,  so  that  you  cannot  trace  distinctly  the 
outlines  of  beauty,  nor  discern  the  delicate  shadings  that  give  fullest 
expression  to  the  conceptions  of  the  artist,  and  some  one,  as  you  are 
earnestly  gazing,  throws  open  the  blinds  of  the  windows.  In  an  instant 
how  does  the  whole  landscape  stand  out  in  a  flood  of  glory !  That 
opening  the  blinds  is  God's  answer  to  prayer. 

Once  more,  suppose  a  German  commentator  is  studying  by  the 
midnight  lamp  to  settle  the  meaning  of  some  much-controverted  line, 
till  he* is  wearied,  and  vexed,  and  discouraged;  and  then  suppose  it 
were  permitted  him  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  Homer  himself  for  one 
moment  to  be  present,  and  open  to  him  his  own  meaning  when  he 
wrote  the  line.  Would  not  this  be  a  privilege  that  would  fill  his  heart 
with  joy  P  This  is  the  privilege  of  prayer  in  the  study  of  any  passage 
in  the  Bible.  No  one  can  open  all  its  meaning  like  the  Spirit  who 
wrote  it ;  and  He  most  delights  to  open  it  to  those  who  most  delight 
to  meditate  on  it. 

Fellow-teachers,  beloved  for  your  work's  sake,  meditate  and  prwy  as 
you  study,  and  then,  having  gained  it,  give  the  class  the  wealth  of  the 
"  lesson."     This  is  God's  gift  for  the  Sabbath  school. 

WHO   SHALL  BE   GREATEST  P 
"Who  shall  be  greatest  in  Thy  kingdom,  Lord?" 
Thus  the  disciples,  grave  and  bearded  men. — 
A  child  stood  by  1  the  Master  called  him  there ;     * 
Wondering  they  waited  for  His  gentle  word ; 
The  pity  of  His  look  their  spirits  stirred : 
"  Oh,  men/'  said  Christ,  "  ye  needs  must  be  forgiven 
Much  pride ;  your  hearts  must  thrill  to  sorrow's  chord, 
The  greatest  must  be  like  this  little  child, 
Tender  and  trustful,  true  and  meek  and  mild," 
On  the  feir  head  He  softly  laid  His  hand ; 

The  brave  young  eyes  sought  His  in  sweet  surprise ; 
A  sunbeam,  shining  from  the  heavenly  land, 

Seemed  sifted  down  from  far  above  the  skies. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CEIME. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Sunday  schools  are  doing 
all  the  good  which  should  be  expected  from  their  vast  machinery.  The 
same  question  has  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  all  our 
great  religious  societies.  Such  inquiries  need  occasion  no  discourage- 
ment. Every  sincere  worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  will  desire  to  know 
the  truth  about  himself  and  his  work. 

Statistics  have  been  published  which  assert  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  have  once  been 
Sunday  scholars.  Whether  of  weeks  or  of  years  there  is  no  evidence, 
but  the  fact  as  it  stands  deserves  to  be  well  weighed.  We  ourselves 
have  recently  met  with  some  astounding  cases  of  ignorance  in  children 
who  have  passed  with  supposed  credit  through  successive  classes, — cases 
of  a  kind  which  have  prepared  us  to  expect  many  more  of  lamentable 
failure.  In  all  this  there  is  no  ground  for  despondency,  but  rather  for 
renewed  diligence. 

There  are  now  probably  several  millions  of  Sunday  scholars  in  the 
kingdom,  and  no  system  of  religious  education  could  stand  the  test 
which  required  that  amongst  so  great  a  multitude  there  should  be  uni- 
form success.  As  there  is  scarcely  a  church,  unhappily,  which  has  not 
its  recreant  members,  so  is  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  all 
the  scholars  of  any  school  should  remain  true  to  the  principles  they 
are  taught.  Nothing  tint  the  converting  grace  of  God,  revealed  in 
continuous  and  marvellous  power,  could  secure  such  a  result.  The 
human  will  is  too  wayward,  the  temptations  of  the  world  are  too  strong, 
to  be  controlled  with  certainty  by  any  educational  agency. 
.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  education  cannot  go,  and  we  need 
not  fear  to  recognise  the  fact  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  measured 
truly  the  possibilities  of  any  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, — both 
what  may  be  accomplished,  and  where  we  must  fail.  A  dangerous 
reaction  often  follows  when  too  sanguine  expectations  are  disappointed ; 
but  where  enthusiasm  is  moderated  by  a  wise  regard  to  practical 
limitations  the  means  will  usually  be  found  better  adapted  to  the  end, 
and  the  labour  patiently  pursued  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  broader  general  question  as  to  the  relation  of  education  to  crime 
is  one  of  special  interest  at  this  time.  The  subject  recently  came  up 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  passing  remarks  then  made  sufficiently 
indicate  its  practical  importance.  "  I  never  could  see,"  said  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  "  what  possible  connection  there  is  between  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  and  the  spread  of  education.  You  may  alter  the  nature 
of  the  crime ;  you  may  change  the  paths  by  which  the  criminal  will 
proceed ;  but  crime  is  a  consequence  of  moral  depravity,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  will  be  committed  will  be  a  matter  of  calculation  with  the 
criminal,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  education  that  may  be  given 
in  your  national  schools.    Criminals  will  consider  in  what  manner  they 
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can  pursue  the  paths  of  crime  with  the  greatest  effect. "  The  Bishop 
of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  protested  against  this  doctrine,  and  the 
inference  from  it,  that  the  money  of  the  nation  was  being  spent  in 
our  schools  to  no  purpose;  and  placed  against  it  the  fact  that  the 
inmates  of  our  gaols  are  mostly  those  who  have  been  in  no  school  at 
all,  or  have  attended  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  hare  received  scarcely 
any  education.  What  a  diminished  value,  we  may  add,  attaches  to 
our  projected  educational  reforms*  if  they  carry  with  them  no  moral 
influence !  We  may  set  mighty  forces  in  motion,  but  who  shall  guide 
or  constrain  them  P 

Our  readers  will  find  some  useful  hints  in  a  pamphlet  just  published 
on  this  question,  "  Does  Education  lessen  Crime  ?  "  *  In  a.  few  pages 
Mr.  Groser  there  states  the  issue  clearly,  and  with  much  discrimina- 
tion points  out  popular  errors,  showing  both  what  education  should  do 
and  the  liability  to  failure.  Especially  does  he  expose  the  mistake 
which  confounds  "  education  "  with  "  schooling."  "  The  end  of  teach- 
ing/' he  justly  observes,  "is  knowledge;  the  end  of  education  is 
character*9  While  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge  is  but  the 
increase  of  power,  and  at  the  most  cannot  do  more  than  help  to  restore 
the  balance  between  mind  and  body,  an  education  that  is  complete 
affords  a  discipline  by  which  the  whole  man  is  benefited. 

Mr.  Groser  contends  that  an  elementary  secular  education  1$  not 
without  certain  moral  advantages,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  exchange 
of  idleness  for  occupation,  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  order  and 
punctuality,  and  of  submission  to  lawful  authority.  But  other  influences 
are  needed  to  impart  higher  qualities : — 

"The  habits  of  the  scholar  depend  far  move  on  the  personal  eheiaoterflf  the  instructor 
than  on  the  subjects  or  modes  of  his  instruction.  Important  as  is  the  inculcation  of 
right  principles  in  tuition,  the  moral  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  school  is  far  more 
so.  I*t  the  children  feel  that  they  have  the  sympathies  of  their  instructor  in  ajl  their 
trials  and  temptations — in  all  their  struggles  with  evil — in  all  their  aspirations  after  a 
pure  and  noble  life.  Let  them  feel  that  his  supreme  anxiety  is  to  see  them  upright, 
virtuous,  and  honourable,  rather  than  shrewd,  intelligent,  or  clever ;  and  that  while  he 
desires  their  progress  in  all  useful  learning,  he  is  far  more  concerned  for  their  moral 
improvement.  Let  them  feel  that  truth  and  righteousness,  net  custom  and  expediency, 
regulate  his  sentiments  and  his  conduct;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  net  only 
profit  by  his  instruction,  but  imbibe  his  spirit  and  imitate  his  example,'' 

All  such  teaching  God  will  honour ;  but  the  most  perfect  education 
man  can  devise  will  afford  no  sure  protection  against  sin,  which  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  all  evils.  It  is  vain  to  dream  that  the  spread  of 
knowledge  will  extinguish  crime — that  it  will  curb  the  fierce  outbreaks 
of  passion,  or  destroy  that  selfishness  which  is  the  parent  of  a  thousand 
wrongs.  The  mind,  too,  has  its  own  peculiar  temptations.  Suppose 
it  possible  to  restore  society  to  that  condition  of  intelligence  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  rejoiced  when  they  walked  in  quiet  converse  through 
the  groves  of  Eden, — how  long  would  such  happiness  remain  unstained  P 

*  "Does  Education  lessen  Crime  P  "  By  William  H.  Groser,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.  (Longmans.) 
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what  should  hold  back  the  hand  from  plucking  again  of  "  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  P  Who  of  the  sons  of  men  could 
guard  from  eager  eyes  the  fruit  "to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise"? 
From  David  and  from  Solomon  downward  the  instances  are  too  con- 
spicuous in  which  intellectual  power,  and  great  knowledge,  and  some- 
times much  precious  wisdom,  have  been  found  unable  to  restrain  from 
vice,  or  even  from  atrocious  crime.    Pope's  line — 

*  The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind," 

if  not  true  of  Lord  Bacon,  yet  indicates  a  possible  combination  of 
qualities.  And  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Borne  attest  how  much  of  splendour 
and  civilization,  of  refinement,  and  subtle,  inquisitive  intellect,  may 
co-exist  with  the  worst  sins ;  insomuch  that  the  noblest  arts  have  been 
made  to  minister  to  the  lowest  passions. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  many  habits  which  we  account  moral, 
and  regard  as  the  best  product  of  education,  may  be  perverted  to 
criminal  ends.  A  man  may  use  his  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and 
even  his  power  of  partial  self-denial,  for  the  most  selfish  purposes ;  he 
may  live  frugally,  diligently,  regularly,  and  yet  be  dominated  by 
covetousness,  or  some  other  lust  hurtful  to  his  neighbour.  Or,  on  a 
larger  scale,  he  may  exemplify  the  energies  and  quiet  invigorating 
action  of  a  Napoleoni  and  yet  be  the  curse  of  his  country. 

Nor,  lastly,  must  we  hesitate  to  allow  that  even  religious  training 
will  often  ML  There  is  only  one  Teacher  whose  discipline  is  always 
sure,  whose  instruction  conveys  the  whole  essential  truth ; — God  alone 
can  reach  the  secret  springs  of  life. 

As  regards  Sunday  schools,  the  causes  of  failure  are  various;  but 
the  moral  lesson  of  these  disappointments  is  clear.  A  great  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  teachers,  and  they  are  bound  to  make  them- 
selves efficient  workmen.  Many  cases  of  ignorance  are  evidently  the 
result  of  defective  teaching  power.  It  has  happened  in  some  districts 
that  from  a  paucity  of  teachers  the  classes  have  been  entrusted  to  in- 
competent persons'.  In  others,  young  converts  have  been  urged  from 
the  best  of  motives,  but  not  always  judiciously,  to  begin  their  work  for 
God  in  the  Sunday  school,  for  which  by  inexperience  they  were  totally 
unfit,  and  when  they  might  much  more  profitably  have  been  employed 
in  simpler  Christian  duties  at  home.  The  Sunday  school,  however, 
must  not  be  made  the  sphere  of  rash  experiments  in  teaching;  piety 
may  be  a  most  valued  agent,  but  the  art  of  teaching  itself  must  also  be 
studied,  and  no  unskilled  person  or  young  convert,  should  enter  on  this 
work  without  a  determination  to  use  all  means  to  qualify  himself  for  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  still  wasted  in  many  schools  for  want  of 
proper  training. 

Especially  should  every  case  of  failure  remind  the  teacher  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  his  scholars  in  God's  keeping.  Who  can  tell  what 
more  might  be  accomplished  if  our  prayers  were  more  frequent  and 
fervent,  and  our  work  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  P 

W,  S. 
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ENTHUSIASM  IN  OUK  WOEK. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  unskilled  in  science  to  comprehend  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  votaries.  A  daily  paper,  speaking  of  an  enormous 
South  American  butterfly  presented  to  Professor  Agassiz,  says,  "He 
is  doubtless  as  pleased  with  it  as  a  boy  with  a  new  top."  Enthusiasm 
over  the  triumph  of  a  political  party  would  have  seemed  something 
reasonable. 

But  the  delights  which  fill  the  soul  of  the.  reader  in  God's  great  book, 
at  every  page  he  turns,  are  deeper  and  purer  than  those  which  spring 
from  any  other  earthly  source.  The  life  of  the  zealous  naturalist  is 
consecrated  to  his  work.  He  endures  the  greatest  privations  in  its 
pursuit,  will  spend  long  months  and  years  an  exile  from  his  home  in 
most  inhospitable  wilds ;  will  often  peril  life  itself  in  his  eagerness  to 
establish  some  long  unsettled  point;  and  when  the  result  is  reached, 
no  general  ever  rejoiced  more  over  a  glorious  victory. 

Dr.  Bittenhouse,  after  he  had  calculated  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
was  to  happen  on  the  third  of  June,  1769,  was  appointed,  with  others, 
to  repair  to  the  observatory,  and  there  watch  the  planet  until  its 
passage  over  the  sun's  disc  should  verify  the  truth  of  his  calculations. 
Only  twice  before  had  this  been  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  but  once  more  would  it  be  witnessed  by  any  who  were  then 
living  upon  it.  With  breathless  interest  they  watched  for  the  moment 
to  arrive,  and  when  the  planet  touched  the  disc  of  the  sun,  so.  powerful 
was  the  emotion  excited  that  Dr.  Bittenhouse  fainted. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  nearly  completed  a  proof  of  one  of  his 
great  astronomical  doctrines,  and  it  became  certain  that  the  result 
would  be  triumphant,  he  was  so  affected  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed, 
and  begged  a  companion  to  carry  out  the  calculation. 

Why  cannot  Christians  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  success  of  God's 
moral  kingdom  P  The  successes  of  the  cross  are  matters  of  far  deeper 
moment  to  every  human  souL  The  world  would  have  moved  on  just 
the  same  if  the  astronomer's  figures  had  blundered.  But  oh,  if  grace 
does  not  triumph  in  the  heart,  what  eternal  ruin  must  ensue  1  How 
should  our  souls  thrill  with  heavenly  joy  when  a  soul  is  new  born  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  I  How  untiring  our  efforts  should  be  to  gather 
them  into  His  fold!  How  few  of  us  work  with  our  might!  Let  us 
try  for  one  week  to  do  all  we  can  for  Jesus,  and  see  if  it  is  not  one  or 
the  most  joyous  and  blessed  seasons  we  have  ever  known.  In  many 
of  our  churches  especial  services  are  being  held  with  a  view  to  the 
salvation  of  precious  souls.  Oh,  if  all  Christians  would  for  one  week 
work  with  their  might  for  the  Master,  an  influence  would  go  out  which 
would  thrill  with  joy  the  harp-strings  of  angels,  and  which  would  bring 
in  a  harvest  of  souls  to  the  heavenly  garners.  Who  will  be  one  of  the 
reapers  P — J.  E.  L.9  in  (American)  Sunday  School  Times. 
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THE    HOME   FOE    LITTLE  BOYS, 

HORTON  XXEBY,   HSAK  tAXSVX&BAX,   KENT. 

Lomxnr  presents  bo  sadder  tight  than  that  of  its  homeless  tkildrm. 
You  may  call  them  little  Arabs,  or  gamms,  and  foil  to  realise  what  these 
term*  convey.  Yon  may  encounter  them,  and  be  struck  with  their 
sharp- wittedness,  or  you  may  see  them  turn  their  "  Catherine  wheels  " 
after  omnibuses,  and  thank  of  their  agility,  without  realising  what  has 
made  them  what  they  are.  Think  of  them  as  homeless  children,  tm- 
hmed  children,  strangers  to  a  father's  care,  a  mother's  lore,  and  to  all 
those  comforts  and  joys  that  go  to  make  up  to  us  our  idea  of  horns. 
Think  of  them  struggling  for  their  own  living  at  that  tender  age; 
infantry  in  life's  battle,  when  they  should  be  infantry  in  the  nursery; 
think  of  their  yearning  hearts  and  stomachs,  alike  unsatisfied ;  think 
at  night  as  you  tuck  your  loved  ones  in  their  snug,  warm  beds,  of  these 
other  children  of  God's  family,  these  other  lambs  of  Christ's  ibid, 
crouching  on  some  coid  stone  step,  instead  of  nestling  in  a  mother's 
bosom,  with  only  the  warmth  of  their  own  shivering  forms,  and  of  their 
ragged  garments. 

Then  think  of  the  greater  evil  done  to  their  young  souls.  God's 
love!  They  know  nothing  of  man's  love.  How  should  they  know 
anything  of  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  P  What  ideas  can  they 
have  of  the  Dvrine  Fatherhood  when  the  human  type  is  so  cruel  and 
hateful  P  Think  with  what  a  bias  for  evil  these  little  ones  must  begin 
life;  with  what  an  impetus  they  must  commence  their  headlong  course, 
unless  they  are  arrested. 

Thank  God,  ragged  school  teachers  have  come  to  their  relief ;  fagged 
schools  have  opened  their  doors  to  them,  and  therein  have  they  learned 
something  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

But  more  than  these  were  wanted ;  not  only  were  schools  needed 
-where  they  might  be  taught,  but  homes  where  they  might  be  cared  for. 
With  this  end  in  view,  The  Home  for  Little  Boys  was  established  in 
March,  1864,  at  Tottenham,  its  object  being  to  receive  destitute  or  neces- 

.Hsatous  boys  under  ten  years  of  age ;  too  poor,  therefore,  for  our  ordinary 
orphan  asylums,  and  too  young  for  our  refuges  and  reformatories.  The 
home  was  soon  filled  with  ninety  little  inmates,  whilst  many  others 
knocked  at  the  door  for  admission.  Nor  did  they  knock  in  vain,  for  as 
the  institution  became  known,  increased  help  and  sympathy  were  forth- 

•  coming,  until,  in  1866,  the  present  freehold  site  of  nineteen  acres  was 
purchased,  and  building  operations  were  commenced. 

The  idea  of  home  was  the  leading  feature  of  its  management ;  and 

,  so*  instead  of  erecting  one  large  asylum,  it  was  determined  to  build  as 
many  separate  homes— each  to  accommodate  thirty  boys — as  funds 

*were  provided  for  the  purpose.. 
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Five  homes,  with  a  central  building,  and  schools  and  diapel,  were 
proceeded  with  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  by  H.RJfL 
Princess  Alexandra;  and  since  then  two  more  homes  hare  been 
ereoted,  affording  accommodation  in  the  aggregate  for  210  boys,  Most 
of  these  are  individual  gifts,  or  else  the  result  of  individual  and  Special 
efforts.  Not  to  mention  them  all  we  may  single  out  "The  Children's 
Cottage,"  which  was  built  by  funds  contributed  by  children  in  different 
parts  of  England,  mainly,  we  believe,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  0.  Charles.  Each  home  costs  about  £9*00,  and 
when  money  iB  provided  for  three  more*  the  original  design  of  th* 
Committee  will  be  carried  out. 

This  slight  glance  at  the  history  of  this  institution  will  prepare  us 
for  a  short  account  of  its  working,  as  it  appeared  to  us  en  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  27th. 

Situated  healthily,  if  not  very  picturesquely,  on  these  Kent  hills, 
the  homes  command  attention  from  afar;  we  think  also  they  will 
enlist  sympathy  on  a  closer  acquaintance. 

On  first  entering  the  grounds  strains  of  music  caught  our  War;  We 
say  strains,  for  as  the  diminutive  musicians  drew  near,  we  saw  that 
they  were  some  of  the  inmates  of  these  homes,  and  the  very  praise- 
worthy effortB  of  some  of  the  smaller  performers  to  make  no  uncertain 
sound  on  their  flutes,  suggested  this  straining  after  a  good  effect : 
perhaps,  also,  the  big  drum  was  a  little  too  demonstrative  for  some  of 
hiB  younger  brethren.  We  had  no  concern  whatever  for  the  lungs  of 
the  little  fellows,  for  we  saw  at  a  glance  what  a  prolonged  visit  fully 
corroborated,  that  health  and  happiness  were  plainly  written  on  their 
feces.  Strange  indeed  would  it  be  if  this  were  not  the  case  with  such 
air,  and  with  such  treatment  as  they  enjoy. 

At  the  head  of  each  house  are  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  called  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  home,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  act,  so  far 
as  possible,  "  in  toco  parentis."  Accordingly,  we  find  their  instructions 
from  the  committee  are  full  and  ample.  They  assemble  their  young 
family  to  morning  and  evening  prayer;  sit  at  table  with  them ;  take 
dinner  and  tea  with  them ;  look  after  them  in  every  way,  by  providing 
for  their  comfort,  and  by  regulating  their  conduct.  Some  of  the  elder 
boys  are  selected  to  assist  in  such  household  work  as  scrubbing  the 
floors,  cleaning  knives  and  boots,  and  washing  up  after  meals.  The- 
domestic  arrangements  are  under  the  charge  of  the  mother,  whilst  the 
father  is  at  the  head  of  some  sphere  of  industrial  training,  either 
baking,  farming,  gardening,  carpentering,  printing,  tailoring,  or  bag, 
mat,  and  shoe  making.  With  scholastic  instruction  the  fathers  have 
nothing  to  do;  this  is  looked  after  by  properly  qualified  teachers* 
The  boys  are  divided  into  three  sections,  sections  one  and  two  consist* 
ing  of  all  above  the  age  of  seven ;  these  spend  one  half  of  eaoh  day  m 
school,  and  the  other  at  some  trade,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
men.  The  third  section  comprises  the  infants,  who  attend  school  botii 
morning  and  afternoon.  As  the  different  heads  of  houses  are  chosen  for 
their  religious  qualifications  as  well  as  for  their  business  capabilities,  it 
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will  be  seen  that  every  ewe  ia  taken  to  turn  the  lads  out  well  and  use- 
fully equipped  for  their  alter  life.  We  visited  tho  workshops,  and 
though  the  young  learners  were  not  at  their  work,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  they  would  be  turned  out  werkmen  who  need 
not  be  ashamed. 

In  theoowhouse  we  foundome  littlefellowmflkingaway  with  a  wul  that 
plainly  showed  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work ;  and  another  engaged  in 
the  maternal  employment  of  letting  a  young  lamb  sack  his  fingers 
which  had  been  dipped  in  milk  for  the  purpose.  Its  mother  had  died, 
and  it  was  thus  being  brought  up  by  hand,  experiencing,  perhaps,  a 
better  bringing  up,  with  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  than  had 
fallen  te  the  lot  of  its  boy-mother. 

There  are  four  cows  on  the  farm,  who  supply  enough  milk  for  the 
whole  establishment 

Pigs  and  poultry  add  to  the  interest*  and  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  boys ;  and  two  horses  lend  their  labour  for  ploughing, 
carting,  and  other  requirements. 

The  land  at  present  is  very  poor,  but  yields,  ordinarily,  enough 
potatoes  for  home  use ;  the  bakehouse  supplies  bread  enough  to  satisfy 
all  these  keen  appetites,  so  that  three  chief  elements  of  sustenance — 
milk,  potatoes,  and  bread — are  of  home  produce. 

The  houses  are  of  similar  build  and  arrangement — all  cleanly  and 
well-ordered;  but  little  gifts  and  ornaments  are  suggestive  of  kind  and 
interested  friends,  and  they  serve  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  individual 
home  rather  than  that  of  a  large  uniform  establishment. 

"  The  Children's  Cottage "  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  large 
rocking-horse,  presented  by  the  scholars  of  Salters'  Hall  Chapel  Sun- 
day School — an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  by  other  Sabbath 
schools. 

The  central  building  contains  committee  and  visitors'  rooms,  and 
residence  for  the  teachers  and  superintendent,  to  the  charge  of  which 
latter  official  the  whole  establishment  is  committed. 

The  schoolroom,  which  is  a  large  and  elegant  building,  is  used  as  a 
chapel  on  Sundays,  where  services  are  held  twice  a  day.  In  the  even- 
ing it  is  thrown  open  to  strangers,  and  some  hundreds  from  the 
neighbourhood  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  We  were  present  at 
the  practice  of  singing,  which  is  led  by  an  excellent  harmonium,  the 
gift  of  some  kind  friend,  and  as  the  young  voices  rang  clear  in  hymns 
of  praise,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  but  for  this  home  some  of 
them  might  have  been  whining  for  alms,  or  hoarse  with  street  cries. 

That  such  a  feeling  is  no  mere  sentiment,  a  reference  to  the  report 
will  show,  where  the  circumstances  of  each  boy  before  admission  are 
briefly  stated, — such  a  catalogue  of  sin  and  misery  and  wretchedness 
as  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  as,  assuredly,  should  elicit  the 
help  of  all  who  may  be  able  to  render  it.  Do  you  ask  how  P  *  In  many 
ways ;  by  sending  a  book  or  a  magazine,  periodically,  to  the  reading- 
room  ;  by  contributing  towards  the  erection  of  an  infirmary,  which  is 
much  needed ;  or  of  a  bath-room,  in  which  a  large  swimming  bath  is 
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now  waiting  to  be  placed;  by  interesting  yourselves  in  providing  a 
situation  for  any  boy  when  lie  is  thirteen,  and  his  time  is  come  for 
leaving  the  Home,  or  by  interesting  others  in  getting  them  together 
to  witness  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  illustrative  of  the  object  and 
work  of  the  Home,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Committee. 

If  any  are  disposed  to  help,  let  them  communicate  with  the  secretary 
at  11,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  who  will  make  known  any  pressing 
wants,  or  let  them  visit  the  Home,  which  is  at  all  times  open  for 
inspection.  B.  Claxke. 


MISS  NIGHTINGALE'S  HINTS  TO  CHEISTIAN 
WOEKEES. 

In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  an  American  correspondent,  Miss 
Nightingale  offers  the  following  timely  and  practical  hints  to  young 
ladies  who  contemplate,  or  have  actually  entered  upon,  Christian  work. 
After  modestly  declining  to  relate  the  story  of  her  own  life,  which,  she 
observes,  would  merely  serve  "  to  show  how  a  woman  of  very  ordinary 
ability  has  been  led  by  God-r-by  strange  and  unaccustomed  paths — to 
do  in  His  service  what  He  did  in  hers,"  Miss  Nightingale  says  :—- 

"  I  have  no  peculiar  gifts.  And  I  can  honestly  assure  any  young 
lady,  if  she  will  but  try  to  walk,  she  will  soon  be  able  to  run  the 
'appointed  course/  But  then  she  must  first  learn  to  walk;  and  so, 
when  she  runs,  she  must  run  with  patience.  (Most  people  don't  even 
try  to  walk.) 

"  1st.  But  I  would  also  say  to  all  young  ladies  who  are  called  to 
any  peculiar  vocation,  Qualify  yourselves  for  it,  as  a  man  does  for 
his  work.  Don't  you  think  you  can  undertake  it  otherwise.  No  one 
should  attempt  to  teach  the  Greek  language  until  he  is  master  of  the 
language,  and  this  he  can  only  become  by  hard  study.     And, 

"2nd.  If  you  are  called  to  man's  work,  do  not  exact  a  woman's 
privileges — the  privileges  of  inaccuracy,  of  weakness.  Submit  your- 
selves to  the  rules  of  business,  as  men  do,  by  which  alone  you  can  make 
God's  business  succeed;  for  He  has  never  said  that  He  will  give  His 
blessing  to  inefficiency,  to  sketching  and  unfinished  work. 

"  3rd.  It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  be  told  by  women, 
'Yes,  but  you  had  personal  freedom.'  Nothing  can  well  be  further 
from  the  truth.  I  question  whether  God  has  ever  brought  any  one 
through  more  difficulties  and  contradictions  than  I  have  had. 

"4th.  But  to  all  women  I  would  say,  Look  upon  your  work,  whether 
it  be  an  accustomed  or  an  unaccustomed  work,  as  upon  a  trust  confided 
to  you.  This  will  keep  you  alike  from  discouragement  and  from  pre? 
sumption,  from  idleness  and  from  overtaxing  yourselves.  Where  God 
leads  the  way  He  has  bound  Himself  to  help  you  to  go  the  way." 

*3 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  CENSORS. 

The  extensive  diffusion  of  Sunday  school  sentiment  and  literature  is 
evinced  very  frequently  in  the  most  unlooked-for  conjunctions.  Speakers 
and  writers  who  are  anxious  to  guide  and  extend  the  work — who  in 
all  sincerity  proffer  advice  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  system — often  give  evidence  of  being  largely,  though  unconsciously, 
indebted  for  everything  of  value  in  their  prelections  to  the  institution 
which  they  take  under  their  patronizing  care. 

Admirable  but  antiquated  advice  is  proffered  with  all  seriousness 
by  many  would-be  reformers;  and  the  time-honoured  precepts  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar  are  being  paraded  just  now,  in  certain 
quarters,  as  novel  as  well  as  necessary  truths. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  such  general  attention  to,  and 
discussion  of,  first  principles ;  our  work  is  being  introduced  into  new 
circles,  and  is  evidently  gaining  in  interest  and  power. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  hard  that  the  newly  awakened  and  energetic 
advocates  of  reform  should  so  quietly  ignore  or  depreciate  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors ;  imperfect  knowledge  is  a  partial  excuse,  and  we 
may  hope  that  a  better  understanding  will  produce  a  more  generous 
course  of  conduct. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  speech  and  his  paper  in  Good  Words, 
down  to  the  pamphlet  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Lockwood,  curate  of  Cookham  Dean, 
Berks,  recently  issued,  the  fault  we  have  indicated  is  manifest. 

Mr.  Lockwood  writes  on  "Sunday  Schools;  how  to  Revive  and 
Utilize  them."  His  knowledge  appears  to  be  mainly  derived  from 
the  schools  belonging  to  his  own  denomination ;  and  if  his  advice  were 
to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  their  present  condition,  to  any  -great  extent, 
it  would  argue  a  lamentable  want  of  efficiency  and  advancement  on  their 
part. 

When,  however,  we  find  the  visitation  of  scholars  introduced  in  italics, 
with  all  the  parade  of  an  important  discovery,  it  becomes  tolerably 
evident  that  the  essayist  is  not  a  very  advanced  professor  of  the  teach- 
ing art.  Somewhat  more  than  "fifteen  years  ago"  this  important 
discovery  was  an  old-established  feature  of  all  schools  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Discipline,  interestingness,  the  absence  of  task-work,  and  other 
familiar  features  of  school  engagements,  are  appropriately  referred 
to;  ljut  in  nearly  all  cases  the  writer  appears  to  have  imbibed  his 
information  so  unconsciously  as  to  be  quite  unaware  that  he  is  repeat- 
ing an  oft- told  tale,  and  that  he  is  laying  stress  upon  counsels  which 
for -long  years  past  have  found  repeated  expression  in  educational 
journals.'*  «* .« 

i    Notwithstanding  this  fact,  Mr.  Lockwood  intimates  that  "  the  Sunday 
School  Institute  and  thb  Sunday  School  Union  are  failures;"  "too 
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unwieldy,  and  quite  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  individual  interests 
of  a  school  or  diocese."  The  work  of  the  "Institute  "  speaks  for  itself 
on  this  point,  and  for  ourselves  we  can  appeal  to  facts  which  certainly 
do  not  at  all  bear  out  the  assumption  here  made.  Without  any 
appreciable  difficulty,  individual  schools  and  unions  throughout  the 
country,,  in  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation,  testify  to  the  value  of 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  substitute  for  these  "  unwieldy  and  quite  incompetent "  societies, 
as  suggested  in  this  pamphlet,  is  diocesan  and  district  unions, — humble 
imitations,  by  the  way,  in  many  respects,  of  the  existing  organizations, 
and  which  should,  among  other  things,  prepare  and  publish,  each  for 
itself,  its  own  "  Notes  "  on  Holy  Scripture,  &c. 

This  wholesale  multiplication  of  literary  labour  is  a  very  peculiar 
way  of  simplifying  the  work  and  rendering  it  less  unwieldy.  Of  the 
pecuniary  aspect  of  such  undertakings  in  each  locality  we  need  not  say 
much. 

In  the  fresh  attention  to  Sunday  schools  we  must  expect  and  be 
willing  to  accept  even  imperfect  service  from  our  critics,  hoping  for 
better  things  in  due  time.  T.  J.  0. 


"CAST  THY  BBEAD  UPON  THE  WATEBS." 


On  the  sunlit  rippling  waters 

Gast  thy  bread  in  faith  and  prayer, 
When  the  sky  reflected  brightly, 

And  the  bow  of  peace  is  there. 
Thither,  then,  thy  treasure  bringing, 

As  the  shore  the  billows  lave, , 
Simply  to  the  promise  clinging, 

Cast  it  forth  upon  the  wave. 

On  the  rising,  swelling  waters 
Cast  thy  bread,  although  those  weep, 

When  the  surges  all  are  sounding, 
And  no  sunbeam  cheers  the  deep. 


Oh  !  it  is  not  lost  for  ever ; 

Unto  God  commit  thy  ways ; 
He  will  bless  each  true  endeavour—^    . 

Bless  it  after  many  days. 

Cast  thy  bread  on  Time's  broad  water*, 

And  when  they  shall  swell  no  more, 
Leaving  neither  marks  nor  traces 

On  the  long  eternal  shore, 
Then  what  once  was  sown  in  sadness, 

Springing  up,  shall  bless  thine  eyes, 
Fresh  and  fair,  in  verdant  gladness, 

On  the  banks  of  paradise. 

Grace. 


The  One  Thing.— ^We  know  the  need  of  books,  of  a  winning  manner,  of 
wisdom  in  the  work  we  have  begun.  "We  feel  the  importance  of  forming  tastes, 
habits,  companionship.  We  understand  the  use  of  Christian  influences  and 
ordinances.  And  yet  for  ourselves,  and  our  scholars,  what  truth  so  deep,  so 
vital  as  this — "  None  but  my  Saviour  V* 
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PETER  AND  JOHN  BEFOEE  THE  SANHEDRIM. 

BT   TH1   BET.  H.   B.  HALL,   D.C.I*,   HALTTAX. 

fpa  passage  appears  an  tinpromising  one,  not  likely  to  give  light  on 
Other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  to  afford  subjects  for  spiritual  improvement. 
Verses  5,  6,  are  probably  read  by  the  many  without  any  clear  thought 
of  what  they  contribute  to  the  narrative.  Why  is  it,  some  may  ask, 
that  St.  Luke,  otherwise  so  concise,  here  indulges  in  unusual  details ; 
and  instead  of  saying  simply  that  the  Jewish  council  met,  proceeds  to 
give  names,  adding  some  belonging  only  to  the  hvndred  of  the  high 
priest  P  The  inspired  words,  when  duly  learned,  contain  no  super- 
fluities, and  tell  their  own  tale. 

It  was  in  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
Jesus  died  that  Peter's  sermon  (given  in  the  preceding  chapter)  was 
delivered  in  Solomon's  porch.  The  matters'  of  which  he  spoke  were 
fresh  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  yet  formed  subjects  of  common  conver- 
sation. The  mention  of  them  by  Peter  aroused  attention ;  and  when 
from  them  he  declared  Jesus  as  risen,  the  firstfruits  of  a  general 
resurrection,  no  wonder  the  Jewish  rulers  were  stirred.  The  Jewish 
council  was  composed  principally  of  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in 
any  resurrection.  But  we  remember  that  the  same  council  had  given 
money  to  the  Roman  soldiers  to  say  that  the  disciples  had  stolen 
Jesus'  body.  Peter  and  John  were  taken  and  lodged  in  prison  till  the 
following  day,  when  they  were  brought  before  the  council.  Why  did 
they  not  accuse  them  of  theft  of  a  dead  bodyP  Was  the  Council 
changed  since  Christ  was  tried  by  it  P  No ;  there  were  Annas  and 
Oaiaphas  and  the  rest,  who  knew  all  that  had  happened.  But  perhaps 
they  did  not  know  the  disciples.  This  we  cannot  believe,  seeing  that 
not  only  the  high  priest*  but  his  kindred  were  assembled — men  who 
in  all  probability  well  remembered  the  scenes  of  Peter's  denials  of  Jesus 
and  other  incidents  of  his  conduct  during  Jesus'  trial.  They  must 
have  known  him  to  be  a  disciple,  and  therefore  one  of  those  who  were 
said  to  have  stolen  Jesus'  body.  And  why  was  the  theft  not  charged 
on  Peter  and  John?  Why  omit  such  a  good  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  troublesome  persons  P  If  the  council  had  believed  their  own 
report,  they  would  have  now  charged  the  theft;  but  they  did  not 
believe  it,  and,  like  other  wicked  men,  they  only  put  it  forth  as  an 
excuse  for  their  own  rejection  of  Jesus.  What  a  strong  proof  is  there 
here  of  the  resurrection !  The  evidence  of  it  was  so  irresistible  that  its 
worst  enemies,  with  every  desire  to  disprove  it,  were  utterly  powerless. 

But  besides  a  support  of  faith,  the  passage  gives  a  wonderful  instance 
of  the  supporting  and  emboldening  power  of  real  Christianity,  and  of 
the  influence  it  exercises  over  an  unbelieving  world.  Some  declare 
that  Christianity  begins  and  ends  in  sentiment,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
practical  about  it.  But  the  case  of  Peter  and  John  here  gives  us  a 
dinerent  view.     Christianity  is  a  power — a  power  which,  in  the  name 
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of  Christ  and  by  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  can  make  us  bold  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  and  calls  of  life  in  wisdom  and  strength.  Ask  Annas 
and  Caiaphas ;  ask  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest  if  this  is  not  00. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  latter  were  part  of  the  company  who  took  Jesus 
in  the  garden,  they  can  tell  how  by  torchlight  they  beheld  there  a 
figure  brandishing  a  sword,  and  striking  one  of  their  band.  Presently 
the  figure  had  fled.  But  he  afterwards  reappeared  at  the  high  priest's 
palace.  These  men  can  state  how  every  vestige  of  courage  had  deserted 
the  man  then,  and  can  prove  their  assertion  by  pointing  to  numberless 
denials  of  any  knowledge  of  Jesus.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  can  confirm 
their  testimony  by  declaring  how  these  denials  were  made  before  the 
court  then  sitting,  and  that  they  attracted  even  the  attention  of  their 
prisoner  (Luke  xxii.  61).  And  who  was  this  man  but  he  who  now- 
only  a  few  weeks  afterwards — in  the  same  judgment  hall  (probably) 
fearlessly  owns  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and,  casting  in  his  judge's  teeth  the 
crucifixion  of  his  Master,  declares  Him  risen  from  the  dead  P  Those 
who  now  examine  Peter  know  him.  They  see  that  he  and  John  are 
plain,  unlearned  men;  they  listen  to  Peter's  speech  and  are  astonished, 
and  recognise  the  man  by  it  as  one  who  was  in  this  very  judgment  hall 
with  Jesus.  And  what  was  there  in  his  speech  and  manner  to  betray 
himP  We  can  understand  there  was  much;  for  the  bearing  and. 
character  of  Peter,  whether  in  depression  or  in  boldness  of  power,  most 
have  been  unmistakable.  The  speech  of  Peter  satisfied  the  judges  as 
to  who  he  was. 

Peter  was  indeed  bold.  How  changed  from  what  he  was  when  last 
in  that  hall!  Ah,  then  he  had  deserted,  and  was  denying,  Jesus. 
But  now  he  has  not  only  been  converted,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  has  filled 
him  with  power.  Standing  in  the  dock  where  once  his  Master  stood, 
he  glories  in  His  name,  and  declares  that  He  whom  his  judges  con- 
demned is  risen.  His  own  conduct  towards  his  Master  seems  welling 
out  of  his  soul  in  repentance  as  he  begins  his  address.  His  former 
"  I  Tenow  not  the  mom  !  "  seems  ringing  in  his  ears  as,  turning  to  his 
Lord's  judges,  now  become  his  own,  he  cries,  "Beit  known  unia-yeu 
all,  and  (turning  to  the  assembly,  he  adds)  to  all  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom 
God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand  tare 
before  you  whole"  (ver.  10).  Religion  is  a  strength,  a  power  $  tfee 
Holy  Spirit  is  almighty  to  make  men  do  and  suffer  whatever  is 
required  of  them. 

And  what  did  the  council  do  P  Here  were  two  ef  the  men  wfep  were 
said  to  have  stolen  Jesus'  body.  Do  they  prefer  the  charge  against 
them  P  Offended  at  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  £hey 
hear  Peter  boldly  defending  and  reasserting  the  doctrine.  Is  the**  no 
punishment,  not  even  a  small  one  P  Impotence  seems  to  have  seized 
on  the  council,  the  common  infliction  on  had  men  in  the  attempt  to 
browbeat  and  put  down  good  men.  They  could  not  deny  the  miracle ; 
but  they  were  determined  to  deny  the  Author  of  it.  They  were  aftwd 
of  the  people,  who  glorified  God  in  the  miracle.    Held  by  these  jfcwo_ 
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difficulties,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  doing  more,  they  have 
nothing  left  but  threats — empty  threats.  With  minds  convinced,  but 
with  sternly  rebellious  spirits,  they  were  angry  and  impotent.  So, 
haying  once  threatened  the  apostles,  they  repeated  their  menace  and 
"  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they  might  punish  them." 


%\t  Wtnttyx*'  €anftxtnzu 


President.  Have  you  any  communi- 
cation in  reference  to  the  present  cha- 
racter of  our  Snnday  school  teaching  f 

Secretary.  No  formal  communica- 
tion, but  opinions  have  been  expressed 
that  upon  the  whole  our  teaching  has 
been  too  superficial. 

W.  F.  That  is  jnst  my  point.  I 
contend  that  our  teachers  should  be 
trained  for  their  work.  "We  are  far  too 
lax  in  this  respect.  It  frequently  hap- 
-  pens  that  a  superintendent  or  a  minister 
will  urge  the  merest  novice  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  character  and  effect  of  the  teaching 
is  parrot-like. 

0.  I  once  met  with  a  case  of  the  kind 
in  our  own  school.  Two  respectable 
young  persons  had  joined  the  church, 
and  were  hard  pressed  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  engage  in  teaching;  he 
would  find  a  class,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Notes,  and,  of  course,  they  would 
immediately  become  efficient  teachers  ! 
They  read  the  Notes,  they  read  essays, 
but  they  never  taught,  or  at  best 
only  taught  superficially— they  had  no 
deep  insight  into  the  subject  them- 
selves, and  hence  their  power  of  im- 
parting knowledge  was  superficial. 

O.  There  is  a  sadly  prevalent  notion 
that  anybody  may  teach.  But  teach- 
ing a  child  is  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  thus  trifled  with.  A  servant  of 
Lord  Brougham  was  on  one  occasion 


disturbed  by  his  lordship  entering  the 
room  as  he  sat  writing.  His  lordship 
apologized.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, "I  was  only  writing  a  child's 
book."  "A  child's  book!  you  could 
not  be  employed  about  a  more  serious 
matter ! "  Nor  can  any  one  be  engaged 
in  a  more  serious  matter  than  teaching 
a  child. 

W.  F.  And  this  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  work  of 
education  has  led  to  its  superficial  per- 
formance. 

C,  Our  teaching  should  be  more 
catechetical.  There  is  in  the  present 
day  too  much  of  what  the  Rev.  C. 
Bridges  called  "a  pernicious  facility  of 
utterance,"  without  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

0.  I  imagine  that  if  we  adopted  a 
catechism  in  our  schools  it  would  be  well. 

H.  But  catechisms,  while  good,  are 
not  as  a  rule  natural  enough;  for 
example,  ask  a  child,  Who  made  you  ? 
He  will  reply,  God.  And  not  as  a 
catechism  would  put  it,  "The  great 
God  who  made  heaven  and  earth." 
These  ideas  must  be  elicited  by  a  series 
of  questions. 

D.  For  all  that,  I  am  in  favour  of 
catechisms,  especially  with  proofs,  and 
believe  they  tend  to  ground  the  learner 
in  Bible  truths  and  doctrines. 

C.  Quite  so ;  the  Text  Papees  also 
lead  to  a  similar  result. 
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President.  All  such  helps  most  have 
the  beneficial  result  of  storing  the  mind 
'with  Scripture  truth,  which  in  future 
.  life  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  of  great 
value  to  the 'possessor. 

J.  S.  It  seems  to  me  rain  to  expect 
teachers  to  take  up  Bible  doctrines  with 
children  in  any  other  than  a  general 
manner. 

JR.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  may  be  very  well  with  Bible  classes, 
but  cannot  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
and  infant  classes,  at  least  so  as  to  be 
understood. 

H.  Of  course  it  depends  upon  the 
teacher ;  and  is  a  strong  argument  for 
introductory,  training,  and  preparation 
classes.  Doubtless  to  put  doctrinal 
truths  into  a  form  suitable  for  children, 
so  to  simplify  them  that  tender  minds 
may  grasp  them,  and  to  render  them 
so  attractive  as  to  secure  attention,  is  a 
task  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  which 
will  do  honour  to  any  man.  And 
teachers  should  aspire  to  this  honour. 

W.  F.  That  it  can  be  done  is  evi- 
dent from  the  little  book  "Lectures 
on  Bible  Doctrines,"  by  Bev,  S.  G. 
Green. 

<?.  A  work  which  teachers  should 
familiarize  themselves  with. 

C.  If  teachers  would  only  study  the 
subject,  and  use  judiciously  the  aids 
which  are  provided,  their  teaching 
would  not  want  in  power,  and  the  re- 
sults would  be  soon  evident,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  church  at 
large. 

Sec.  This  is  an  interesting  subject, 
Mr.  President,  but  as  we  shall  have  to 
recur  to  it  from  time  to  time,  with  your 
permission  I  will  read  an  extract  or  two 
from  a  communication  which  has  come 
in  while  we  have  been  in  conference. 
The  writer  signs  himself  Frappez,  Fort. 
After  asking  permission  to  take  advan- 
tage of  oar  invitation  to  our  friends  to 


take  part  in  the  Teachers'  Conference, 
he  brings  forward  the  subject  of 

THE  TOTAL    EXCLUSION    OF   LATE 
COMERS ; 

in  other  words,  the  plan  of  locking  the 
doors  of  the  school  at  a  certain  fixed 
time,  and  not  permitting  the  subse- 
quent entrance  of  any  one,  either 
teacher  or  scholar.    He  proceeds, — 

"The very  great  and  almost  incalculable 
advantage  of  punctuality  in  a  Sunday 
school,  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted  by  almost 
everyone,  but  there  are  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

"In  our  school  we  have  found  great 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  very  late  at- 
tendance of  many  of  the  scholars* 

"Of  the  total  number  present  at  morning 
school  during  the  past  three  months  there 
has  been  one-third  late.  These  come  in  at 
all  times,  some  even  just  before  the  close 
of  teaching;  and  all  this  causes  great  dis- 
turbance and  hindrance  to  the  lessons. 

"The  plan  which  I  and  some  of  the 
other  teachers  have  advocated  I  now  sub- 
mit, with  the  view  of  eliciting  your  opinion 
and  that  of  other  teachers.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  As  soon  as  the  signal  is  given  for  the 
commencement  of  school,  let  the  door  be 
closed,  remaining  so  during  the  opening 
exercises.  This  will  prevent  the  noise  and 
disturbance  of  some  walking  into  the  room 
while  the  school  is  thus  engaged.  When 
these  are  concluded,  let  the  door  be  opened 
for  a  few  minutes  to  admit  any  who  may 
be  waiting.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short 
fixed  interval  it  is  to  be  again  closed,  and 
not  afterwards  opened ;  no  one  at  all  being 
allowed  to  enter  after  such  time. 

"Many  teachers  now  come  late  (and 
where  one  teacher  is  unpunctual  ten 
scholars  Mill  follow  the  example)  from  not 
making  a  decided  effort  to  be  punctual, 
and  they  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  they  can  obtain  an  entrance, 
no  matter  how  late  they  arrive. 

"Now  the  plan  I  have  sketched  would, 
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in  my  opinion,  give  tuch  teachers  and 
scholars  the  greatest  inducement  to  come 
to  school  in  time.  For  although  such  , 
might  not  feel  the  disgrace  of  being  late 
merely,  yet  they  would  not  like  to  be 
so  late  as  to  be  excluded,  and  would  conse- 
quently make  such  an  effort  as  would  in- 
sure their  presence  at  the  opening  of  the 
school. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  plan  has 
worked  well  in  those  schools  where  it  has 
been  tried.  In  some  of  these  the  doors 
are  closed  at  the  time  of  opening  school, 
and  are  not  afterwards  opened." 

President.  The  subject  it  involved  in 
difficulties,  and  requires  careful  consi- 
deration before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
any  authoritative  dictum. 

W.  F.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  total 
exclusion;  on  the  other  hand!  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  devotional  exercises 
of  the  school  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  late  comers. 

Secretary.  I  suggest  that  we  invite 
farther  communications  as  to  plans 
adopted  iu  other  schools ;  and  take  the 
subject  into  consideration  at  the  ear- 
liest moment.  E.  T.  P.  has  written  to 
the  Conference  on 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADDRESSES. 

He  appears  to  have  been  much  inte- 
rested in  the  article  on  this  subject  by 
the  Rev.  W.  1L  Statham,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  March  number;  and 
while  arguing  in  their  favour,  evidently 
has  the  secret  persuasion  that  many 
Sunday  school  addresses  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  instructive. 

C.  Better  have  no  address  at  all  than 
such  as  I  myself  have  been  frequently 
condemned  to  hear. 

W.  F.  And  so  say  I.  In  fact,  I  ob- 
ject to  making  an  address  a  part  of 
•very  Sunday's  engagements. 

Secretary.  £.  T.  P.  suggests  that  au- 
.  perintendents  should  have  a  monthly 


or  quarterly  plan  far  the  delivery  of 
addresses  by  teachers,  deacons,  and 
church  members,  according  to  their 
ability  and  qualification;  ''ones  or  twice 
a  year,"  he  observes,  "in  some  eases  i 

is  as  much  as  should  be  expected  of         t 
the  minister."  i 

H.  Our  minister  does  this  quarterly,  i 

and  with  the  happiest  results. 

Secretary.  Our  friend  also  suggests         i 
that  some  who  are  prevented  by  va-         , 
nous  circumstances  from  being  regu- 
lar teachers  might  give  an  occasional         , 
address. 

C.  I  scarcely  conceive  of  an  individual         , 
who  has  the  ability  to  address  children 
not  being  more  closely  identified  with 
the  Sunday  school  than  merely  as  an 
occasional  visitor. 

Secretary.  &  T.  P.  also  observes  that 
where  help  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
church,  extraneous  help  should  be 
secured. 

S.  I  should  have  no  fear  on  this 
subject,  provided  the  teachers  are 
well  trained.  An  efficient  superin- 
tendent will  be  at  no  loss  in  obtaining 
the  right  kind  of  help. 

C.  The  address  should  be  upon  the 
subject  for  the  day,  otherwise,  I  fear, 
the  addresses  would  he  of  no  real  ser- 
vice. 

Sec  E.  T.  P.  offers  to  open  the  sub- 
ject of  senior  and  infant  classes  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Pree.  Let  him  forward  what  he  has 
to  say  on  this  head. 

Sec  Another  and  important  ques- 
tion— the  last  I  have  to  produce— is 
from  B.    It  is  on 

LESSON-HELPS. 
"As  an  old  teacher,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe   that   in   supplying  so  much  of 
Lesson-help  you  make  teachers  lasy  and 
lame  by  furnishing  crutches.'' 

o7.  Ko  good  teacher  will  he  indolent, 
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end  an  indolent  teacher  will  be  as 
indolent  without  aa  he  would  with 
helps. 

W.  F.  Just  so.  It  is  no  argument 
against  commentaries  to  say  that  they 
are  abused;  or  against  the  Nates 
because,  as  I  have  seen,  a  teacher  will 
read  them  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
instead  of  leaving  them  at  heme, 
having  studied  his  lesson  before  he 
came  to  his  class. 

€.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  our  teachers  are  so  occupied 
in  daily  pursuits,  or  are  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  prevent  close  think- 
ing or  investigation.  To  them,  sugges* 


tione  and  illustrations  ready  far  use  axe 
a  great  boon* 

2.  You  would  not  have  them  use 
them  just  in  the  words  prepared  \ 

C.  Certainly  not.  As  W.  F.  said, 
all  these  helps  should  be  left  at  home, 
and  the  lesson  be  given  in  the  teacher's 
own  words. 

JPres.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  teacher 
who  will  use  the  helps  provided  can 
be  lazy.  It  requires  some  effort  to 
use  them,  and  especially  to  know  how 
to  use  them  aright 

See.  Our  next  subject  wffl  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  6th  of  May,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  our  June  number. 
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Ahab's  Death.— (2  Chron.  zviii.) 
jRamoth-gileadj  the  great  frontier 
fortress,  was  in  the  hands  of  Syria, 
after  many  reverses,  a  constant  menace 
against  Israel  As  it  was  now  the 
point  of  contention  between  Syria  and 
Israel,  so  formerly  it  had  been  the 
frontier  between  the  tribes  of  Laban 
and  Jacob.  A  lofty  watch-tower  gave 
it  the  name  of  Mizpeh,  and  it  was  • 
known  from  far  as  the  rallying-place 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  and  the 
city  of  refuge  for  the  Gadites.  Cam- 
paign after  campaign  was  formed 
against  it,  "Know  ye  that  Ramoth 
is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and  take  it 
not'  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Syria  T*  was  the  standing  remonstrance 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  M  Shall  I  go 
np  against  Ramoth-gilead,  or  shall  I 
forbear  ?"  was  the  standing  question. — 
&ant^fMJeuHsh€fhurthynn.,^.  343-4. 


Prophets. — ZedeMah,  according  to 
Josephus,  imagined  that  Ahab's  death 
must  be  on  the  site  of  Naboth's  vine- 
yard. The  400  prophets  may  have 
been  those  of  Ashtaroth,  who  had 
escaped  the  doom  of  Baal's  prophets 
on  Carmel. 

Chariots. — These  had  been  introduced 
by  Solomon,  or  at  least  brought  into 
importance  by  him  (1  Kings  z.  29). 
After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  we 
find  two  bodies  of  chariots,  each  with 
its  commander  (xvi  9).  The  chief 
warrior  sometimes  guided  the  chariot 
with  his  own  hands,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jehu ;  but  often  the  king  or  general 
was  accompanied  by  a  charioteer.  Thus 
soon  had  the  people  of  Israel  forgotten 
the  law  of  their  God.  See  the  prohi- 
bition in  Dent.  zvii.  16. 

Horns  of  Iron. — The  type  by  which 
Zedekiah  son  of  Chenaanah  falsely  prefi- 
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gored  the  defeat  of  Syria  would  be  pecu- 
liarly significant  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  royal  helmet  ojf  that  nation  being 
furnished  with  six  horns,  three  on 
each  side,  emblematic  of  the  strength 
and  maturity  of  the  empire;  and  the 
frequent  use  of  a  similar  metaphor 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures must  be  familiar  to  every  reader. 
It  is  curious  also  that  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  North  American  aborigines,  adopt 
the  same  symbolic  ornament  to  this 
day ;  and  the  great  Florentine  sculptor, 
Michael  Angelo,  in  common  with  other 
mediaeval  artists,  has  represented  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  as  crested  with  Jiorns. 
w.  b.  o. 

Christ's  Ascension.  —  (Luke 
xxiv.  49-53;  Acts  i.  1—11.)  Place 
of  the  Ascension. — Early  superstition 
of  course  fixed  the  precise  spot  of  our 
Lord's  ascension,  and,  as.  frequently 
happens,  did  so  in  defiance  of  inspired 
teaching,— choosing  the  top  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  Em- 
press Helena  erected  a  church.  But 
probably,  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests, 
the  event  took  place  on  the  wild  up- 
lands which  overhang  the  village  of 
Bethany; — "a  seclusion  which,  per- 
haps, could  nowhere  else  be  found  so 
near  the  stir  of  a  mighty  city;  the 
long  ridge  of  Olivet  screening  those 
hills,  and  those  hills  the  village  beneath 
them,  from  all  sound  or  sight  of  the 
city  behind." 

Elijah  and  Ahaziah's  Messen- 
gers.—(2  Kings  L)  Lattice.— The  fiat 
roofs  of  Eastern  houses  were  provided 
with  low  walls  or  battlements  sur- 
rounding the  inner  courtyard.  As  in 
some  of  our  old  English  inns,  there 
are  also  galleries  at  different  heights. 


Through  the  lattice-work  of  an  dpen 
battlement,  or  that  of  an  upper  gallery, 
Ahaziah  no  doubt  fell  into  the  court 
beneath. 

Baal-zebub. — The  zebub  was  probably 
a  tormenting  kind  of  gadfly  ((Estrus), 
such  as  those  whose  formidable  lancets 
render  them  a  pest  to  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds in  this  country.  In  the  East 
their  attacks  are  far  more  painful,  and 
the  Phoenician  idol  was  evidently  in- 
voked as  a  protector  against  them. 
The  Jews  changed  Baal-zebub  ("Baal 
of  flies")  into  Baal-zebul  ("Baal  of 
the  dunghill"),  which  in  later  times 
became  a  title  given  to  Satan  (Matt, 
xii.  24). 

The  Holy  Spirit  given.— (Acts 
ii.  1—21.)  Parthians,  dte.— This  wide 
dispersion  of  Judaism  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for.  The  Jews  who  did 
not  return  from  Babylon  became  the 
founders  of  a  colony  which  spread  its 
influence  eastward  even  as  far  as  China. 
On  the  other  hand,  Antiochus  the  Great 
had  introduced  Jews  into  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  whence  they  would  spread 
into  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
into  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes.  Jews  had 
long  since  settled  in  Alexandria,  whence 
they  extended  their  influence  into  Libya 
and  Ethiopia.  It  is  not  known  when 
they  first  passed  into  Europe.  Julius 
Csesar,  however,  conferred  privileges 
upon  them  in  Rome,  where  "they 
became  influential,  and  made  pro- 
selytes." 

Wonders  and  Signs. — The  prophecy 
quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  Joel  ii  re- 
ferred, no  doubt,  to  the  portents  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  xxiv.  29).  Was  not  the  darken- 
ing of  the  sun  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
a  foreshadowing  of  these  signs ! 
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Elijah  taken  to  Heaven.  — 
(2  Kings  ii.  1—15.)  "  Double  portion." 
— A  special  portion,  like  that  of  a  first- 
born son  according  to  the  Jewish  law. 

Whirlwind.— See  Biblical  Treasury, 
viii.,  1778. 

Sons  of  Prophets.—  The  schools  of 
the  prophets  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  times  of  the  later  judges,  and 
to  have  gradually  increased  in  import- 
ance. The  young  men  were  taught 
the  divine  law,  psalmody,  and  lecturing 
or  preaching;  they  lived  as  a  com- 
munity, and  subsisted  by  manual 
labour  and  by  voluntary  contributions. 
See  "The  Jewish  Nation,"  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Son  of  the  Shunammite. 
-—(2  Kings  iv.  8—87.)  Chamber  on 
Wall.— See  Biblical  Treasury,  viii., 
1794. 

Biding  on  Asses.— Women  usually 
rode  on  these  animals  in  the  East  (Zip- 
porah,  Achsah,  Abigail,  &c).  See 
Biblical  Treasury,  iii.,  675. 

Girding  the  Loins.  —  The  annexed 
cut,  taken  by  permission  from  Mr.  B. 
Clarke's  recently  published  "Life  of 
Jesus,"  will  illustrate  the  custom  better 
than  any  verbal  description. 

The  Lame  Han  Healed.— (Acts 
iii. )  The  Beautiful  Gate.  — The  eastern 
gate  leading  into  the  "court  of  the 
women;**  also  called  the  "outer 
court,"  the    "new  court,"  and   the 


azmonra  thb  louts. 


"treasury."  It  was  overlaid  with 
plates  of  Corinthian  brass,  a  composite 
metal  formed  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

Solomon* s  Porch.  —  The  piazza  or 
cloister  on  the  east  side  of  the  outer* 
most  court  (the  "  court  of  the  Gentiles  ") 
was  called  Solomon's  porch,  Solomon 
having  raised  the  foundations  from  the 
deep  valley  beneath. 

Boldness  of  Peter  and  John. 

—(Acts  iv.  1—22.)  Captain  of  the 
Temple. — The  temple  had  its  guards, 
and  their  commander  was  regarded  as 
a  person  of  distinction.  Twenty  of  these 
guards  were  needed,  for  instance,  to 
close  or  open  the  Beautiful  gate. 


A  Cheerful  Face. — "  There  comes  my  teacher,"  said  a  little  girl,  as 
a  fair,  sunny-faced  woman  opened  the  schoolroom  door.  "  She  always 
looks  happy."  A  happy  teacher  makes  a  happy  class.  Cheerfulness 
is  magnetic.  The  quality  of  courage  and  hope,  ringing  in  every  tone 
of  the  teacher's  voice,  awakens  energy  and  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  the 
scholars. 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 

The  Good-natured  King.— 2  Chron.  xviii.  (See  "  Notes*9  for  May  2.) 


The  pliability  of  character  shown  by 
Jehoshaphat  in  his  connection  first 
with  Ahab,  and  then  with  Ahaziah, 
will  afford  Material  for  an  instructive 
lesson  to  elder  scholars  who  can  follow 
ont  the  history.  The  points  now  indi- 
cated by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject. 

1.  Introduction.  —  Good  nature  a 
duty ;  amimble  means  lovable.  —  We 
should  seek  to  be  loved.  Joseph — 
Abigail — young  Ruler— apostle  John. 
Jehoshaphat  a  man  of  this  disposition. 

2.  Advantages  of  good  nature.-—  Our 
society  and  friendahip  will  be  valued. 
Ahab  was  glad  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  to 
receive  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Judah, 
and  to  have  his  help  and  alliance 
against  Syria.  He  also  yielded  to  all 
Jehoshaphat's  suggestions.     (80s  Jike- 


g&iflgaiii) 

The  Buried  Seed.— John  zii.  24. 


8.  When  good  nature  becomes  am.— 
When  it  leads  us  into  bad  company— 
to  listen  to  bad  advice — to  form  bad 
associations.  Jehoshaphat  thus  sinned. 
He  did  wrong  in  making  a  friend  of 
the  wicked  Ahab,  in  taking  his  advice 
rather  than  that  of  the  prophet,  and 
in  uniting  his  son  to  Ahab's  daughter 
in  marriage.  He  afterwards  did  wrong 
in  joining  with  Ahaziah  (xx.  35,  36). 

4.  The  consequences  of such  sinful  good 
nature.—  Jehoshaphat  nearly  lost  his 
own  Hie — suffered  loss  of  his  men  in 
battle  and  of  his  fleet  at  sea— incurred 
God's  anger— exposed  his  son  to  evil 
influences,  which  seem  to  have  ruined 
him  (see  chap.  xxi.).  One  seed  of  sin 
brings  forth  many  fruits  of  sorrow. 
Necessity  for  fixed  principles  and  divine 
nelp  to  maintain  them. 


Jesus  was  once  buried — His  tomb  in 
a  garden— among  the  fairspring  flowers. 
He  was  buried — 

1.  Like  a  seed,  to  live  again.  See 
what  Peter  said  (Acts  ii.  24).  The 
garden  in  which  He  was  laid  had  been 
dead  and  dreary  through  the  preceding 
winter  — now  how  bright  J— life  all 
around — from  buried  seeds.  Body  of 
Jesus  brought  by  rich  men,  with  two 
women,  and  perhaps  John  —  carried 
into  cave  tomb— shut  in— great  stone 
— left  alone— dark  and  silent — buried 
like  a  seed.  But  it  "was  not  pos- 
sible "  for  Him  to  remain  there. 

%  Like  a  seed,  to  "brfag  forth  much 
fruit."  —  Why  -seeds  buried  by  gar- 
dener or  corn  by  husbandmen — because 
one  brings  forfti  many  (N.  Bk.  17) 
—otherwise  wasted— must  be  buried. 
So  Jesus  said  He  must— few  real  sincere 


followers  among  the  Jews*- a  few 
Gentiles  ("Greeks")  also  came— Jesus 
rejoiced— He  thought  of  the  future 
(John  xii.  24).  But  not  yet— "Except 
a  corn,"  &c.  Number  of  His  followers 
now— all  live  in  Christ,  and  the  life  of 
their  souls  is  all  from  Him. 

3.  Mice  a  seed  of  com,  to  bring  forth 
good  and  precious  fruit — What  we  owe 
to  each  annual  harvest  of  corn.  Every 
year  famine  is  not  far  off,  but  God 
averts  it.  What  a  starving  and  sin- 
darkened  world  owes  to  that  one  Seed" 
corn,  thus  "sown  in  weakness,"  but 
"raised  in  power."  What  we  all 
should  be,  in  life,  in  death,  without 
Jesus.  (Illustrate  from  ancient  and 
modem  heathenism— no  hope.)  But 
if  we  are  joined  to  Him  by  f*Mh 
what  He  will  give  us  in  Kfe  and  in 
death. 
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GREAT  EVEKTS  HANG  OK  LITTLE  THINGS.— 2  Chwm.  xtiu.  33. 


Leading  HIus.  The  man  with  the 
bow  and  arrow — "at  a  venture" — 
how  the  arrow  flew — where  it  struck — 
whom  it  killed. 

Truth  taught.  That  great  events 
hang  on  little  things. 

Farther  lllus.  The  worm-eaten  tim- 
ber, leading  at  last  to  shipwreck. 
Child  dropping  an  acorn — growth  of 
an  oak — helmsman  mistaking  captain's 
orders,  "larboard"  for  "starboard" 
—ship  dashed  on  rocks.  Little  boy 
playing  with  fire  in  America*— set 
forest  on  fire.  Mohammed,  what  he 
might  have  become  if  he  had  been  a 
Bible  scholar  when  young. 


Lessons.  Be  careful  what  you  say. 

Be  careful  what  company  you  keep. 

Be  careful  to  fear  God,  and  live  for 
Him  every  day. 

Be  careful  what  you  do. 

(The  foregoing  is  an  analysis  of  one 
of  Dr.  Todd's  "  Lectures  to  Children," 
with  which,  we  hope,  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar.  It  may  perhaps 
be  remarked  that  the  above  lecture 
provides  too  many  illustrations  for  an 
ordinary  address;  and,  further,  that 
some  amount  of  illustrative  matter 
would  be  desirable  in  connection  with 
the  Lessons.) 


TRUE  COiraAGE.—A<rtsiV. 


True  ancL  false  courage  sometimes 
outwardly  resemble  each  other  (good 
and  bad  half-crown,  look  the  same— 
good  and  bad  bank  note,  printing 
alike,  watermark  different).  God  sees 
the  difference,  and  we  may  generally,  if 
we  observe  carefully. 

True  courage  a  tree. 

1.  Its  boot.  A  firm  trust  in  God— 
Shadrach  and  his  companions — Peter 
and  John— the  miners.  (iV.  Bk.t 
22.) 


2.  Its  stem.      Determination  to  do 
right.    The  apostles  (ver.  23—30). 

3.  Ifcrarrrs,— 
Boldness  in  action. 
Patience  in  suffering. 
Constancy  in  duty. 

Each  of  these  "fruits"  was  mani- 
fested by  the  apostles.  The  well- 
known  story  of  Casabianca  affords  a' 
fine  illustration  of  constancy.  The 
humble  Christian  is  more  truly  cou- 
I  rageous  than  the  godless  boaster. 


HEART-KEEPING.— Prov.  iv.  23. 


Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  with 
the  great  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man  and  almost  unknown, 
that  she  used  to  call  him  her  "young 
lord  keeper."  But  it  was  only  a  com- 
pliment ;  the  queen  did  not  give  him 
anything  to  "keep." 

We,  however,  ought  all  to  be  "young 
WLkeepers."  We  have  hearts  to  keep, 


and  we  must  be  "  diligent "  in  keeping 
them. 

Solomon  the  wise  king  gave  this 
advice  to  young  people, — "Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence." 

1.  As  a  garden. 

Gardener  hoeing  up  weeds — hoyt 
driving  birds  away*  The  weeds  that 
grow  in  heart-gardens— the  birds  that 
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devour  the  good  seeds  (Matt.  ziii. 
4,  19). 

2.  -4*  a  spring. 

What  rivers  come  from.  If  the 
spring  is  poisoned !  Elisha  and  the 
fountain  (2  Kings  ii.  19). 


3.  The  reason  why . 

What  proceeds  from  an  ill-kept  gar- 
den—what from  one  well  kept.  Apply. 
What  are  the  "issues  "  of  a  hitter  or 
poisonous  spring—what  of  a  fountain 
purified.    Apply. 


®{re  IMe-hroL 


1 1.  Influence  of  Sin. — Archbishop 
Whately  has  made  reference  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that  the  caterpillars  of 
moths  and  butterflies  are  often  attacked 
\y  ichneumon  flies,  which  pierce  their 
skins  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
caterpillar's  flesh.  No  immediate  result 
follows,  and  no  injury  seems  to  have 
been  done,  until  the  period  when  the 
caterpillar  becomes  a  chrysalis.  Instead 
of  a  beautiful  moth  or  butterfly  emerg- 
ing from  the  latter,  only  the  parasitic 
insects  appear.  The  hidden  butterfly 
has  been  silently  destroyed.  The  Arch- 
bishop's suggestive  comment  is,  "May 
not  a  man  have  a  kind  of  secret  enemy 
within — destroying  his  soul,  though 
without  interfering  with  his  well-being 
during  the  present  stage  of  his  existence, 
and  whose  presence  may  never  be  de- 
tected till  the  time  arrives  when  the 
last  great  change  should  take  place  ?" 

12.  Preparation  for  Death.— 
"  In  putting  the  question  to  my 
class,"  says  a  missionary  at  Singapore, 
"  'Were  one  of  you  sure  of  dying  to- 
morrow, what  would  you  do  to-day  ?' 
one  said,  '  I  should  be  getting  my  grave 
ready'  (a  very  important  business 
amongst  the  Chinese) ;  but  another 
replied,  'I  would  strongly  believe  in 
Jesus.'    I  now  number  seven  girls,  of 


whom  I  have  good  hope  that  they  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life." 

13.  The  Ever-living  Helper.— 
During  a  great  battle  fought  by  the 
Crusaders  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
their  forces  seemed  likely  to  be  over* 
borne  by  those  of  the  Saracens.  Sud- 
denly a  joyful  cry  rang  through  the 
ranks,— "St  James  is  with  us!  he 
fights  on  our  side  I"  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  conflict,  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  fancied  that  they  saw  the 
apostle  in  the  clouds  above  them.  The 
thought  gave  them  new  ardour,  and 
their  impetuous  onset  soon  secured  the 
victory. 

In  the  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
evil  the  believer  has  a  far  greater  helper. 
Christ,  ascended  to  the  Father's  right 
hand,  ever  liveth  to  save  and  help  His 
faithful  followers.  , 

14.  Earnest  Seeking.-— A  farmer 
who  had  long  neglected  the  house  of 
God,  and  indulged  in  the  use  of  profane 
language,  one  day  lost  a  bank  note  in  . 
his  barn.  He  searched  for  it  in  vain. 
At  length  he  said,  "That  note  is  in 
the  barn,  and  I  will  search  for  it  until 
I  find  it."  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  . 
barn,  and  carefully  moved  the  hay  and 
straw,  hour  after  hour,  till  he  found 
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the  note.  A  few  weeks  before  this  he 
had  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  had  earnestly 
sought  to  live  a  better  life.  His  anxiety, 
increased.  A  few  weeks  after  he  lost 
the  note  he  sat  by  the  fire  musing  on 
the  state  of  his  soul,  when  he  turned 
to  his  wife  and  asked,  "What  must 
one  do  to  become  a  Christian  ? "  "  You 
most  seek  for  it,"  she  replied,  "as  you 
sought  for  the  bank  note."  It  was  "  a 
word  fitly  spoken." 

15.  The  Password  for  Heaven. 

—Daring  the  late  American  war,  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  the  "Christian  Commission," 
had  one  night  to  pass  between  the  lines, 
and  asked  a  colonel  for  the  password. 
On  being  challenged  soon  after  by  a 
sentry,  he  gave  the  word  "Chicago." 
The  soldier  rejoined,  "Mr.  Stuart,  it 
i8  my  duty  to  shoot  you,  for  you  have 
given  the  wrong  password.  Ride  back 
to  head-quarters  and  get  the  right  one, 
for  it  would  be  death  for  me  to  give  it 
you."  Mr.  Stuart  galloped  back  to 
the  colonel's  tent,  and,  rushing  in,  saidj 
.  "Colonel,  you  gave  me  the  password 
'Chicago,'  and  it  is  wrong."  "How 
could  I  be  such  a  fool?"  said  the 
colonel,  "that  is  the  one  for  yester- 
day: to-day's  is  'Massachusetts.'  I 
am  deeply  sorry  for  the  mistake,  Mr. 
Stuart."  Again  he  approached  the 
lines,  and  again  the  challenge  met  him. 
He  gave  the  word,  "Massachusetts." 
At  once  the  rifle  was  lowered,  and  the 
word  given,  "Pass."  As  Mr.  Stuart 
rode  up  to  the  sentry,  he  said,  "Well, 
you  have  asked  me  for  the  password 
twice ;  once  I  gave  it  wrong ;  it  might 
have  been  fatal  to  me.  Let  me  ask 
you,  my  lad,  do  you  know  the  password 
for  heaven,  which  will  be  asked  for  only 
once  !"  The  sentry  replied,  "  I  thank 
God  I  do,  sir ;  I  learned  it  from  your 


lips  in  a  New  York  Sabbath  school— 
'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth. 
from  all  sin.' " 

16.  Popery  and  Religious 
Freedom.  —  Within  the  last  two 
months  the  Protestants  of  Madrid 
have  worshipped  for  the  first  time  in 
public.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  Spanish  priests  will  do  all  in  their 
power  against  religious  toleration  and 
equality.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Valladolid  denounces,  "religious 
liberty"  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
says  it  simply  "means  bringing  to. 
Spain  all  the  false  religions  in  the 
world,  'which  are  enemies  to  the  true 
one,  which  this  magnanimous  nation 
loves  and  venerates/  "  He  describes 
the  intention  to  promote  religious 
liberty  as  an  "infamous  resolution" 
and  a  "scandalous  deed."  One  of  the 
Spanish  papers  says,  "If  men  cannot 
be  found  to  pull  down  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  women  will  do  it  for 
them." 

17.  Fruitfulness  of  Seeds.— The 
botanist  Kay  tells  us  that  he  counted 
2,000  grains  of  maize  on  a  single  plant 
of  maize  sprung  from  one  seed,  4,000 
seeds  on  one  plant  of  sunflower,  32,000 
seeds  on  a  single  poppy  plant,  and  36, 000 
seeds  on  one  plant  of  tobacco.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  a  Roman  governor  in  Africa 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Augustus  a  single 
plant  of  corn  with  340  stems,  bearing 
340  ears, —that  is  to  say,  at  least  60,000 
grains  of  corn  had  been  produced  from 
a  single  seed.  In  modern  times  12,780 
grains  have  been  produced  by  a  single 
grain  of  the  famous  corn  of  Smyrna. 

In  eight  years  as  much  corn  might 
spring  from  one  seed  as  to'  supply  all 
mankind  with  bread  for  a  year  and  a 
haJ/.—Gattsseru, 
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1&  Oratttode  §or  Deliverance. 
—Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  the 
Greeks  had  been  long  in  subjection  to 
cruel  oppressors,  one  Titos  Flsminins 
freed  them  from  their  bondage.  A 
herald  was  sent  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  in  their  ears,  and  read  to  them 
the  articles  of  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  for  them.  In  order  to  hear 
the  better,  they  so  crowded  upon  the 
messenger  that  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  the  throng.  But  when  at  the  second 
reading  they  fully  comprehended  the 
case,  they  shouted  for  joy,  "A  saviour  1 
a  saviour!"  until  the  heavens  rang 
with  tfceir  acclamations. 

All  night  long  the  ransomed  Greeks 
danced  about  the  tent  of  their  deliverer, 
with  music  and  songs  of  praise,  extol- 
ling as  a  god  their  benefactor  and 
saviour. 

Yet  how  much  greater  is  our  cause 
of  gratitude,  and  how  much  colder  our 
return  of  praise  t 

19.  Dormant  Life  of  Seeds.— In 
the  year  1835,  several  old  Celtic  tombs 
were  discovered  near  Berjerac  Under 
the  head  of  each  of  the  dead  bodies 
there  was  found  a  small  square  stone 
or  brick,  with  a  hole  in  it,  containing 
a  few  seeds,  which  had  been  placed 
there  beside  the  dead  by  the  heathen 
friends  who  had  buried  them,  perhaps 
1,500  or  1,700  years  before.  These 
seeds  were  carefully  sown  by  those 
who  found  them,  and  what  do  you 
think  was  seen  to  spring  up !  Beau- 
tiful sunflowers,  blue  corn-flowers,  and 
clover,  bearing  blossoms  as  bright,  and 
fresh,  and  sweet  as  those  which  are 
woven  into  wreaths  by  the  merry  child- 
fen  now  playing  in  our  fields. — Gaussen. 

20.  The  Weakness  of  God 
Stronger  than  Men.— The  ancient 


Christians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
slaves  and  men  of  low  station;  the 
whole  history  of  the  expansion  of  the 
cburth  is  in  reality  a  progressive  vic- 
tory of  the  ignorant  over  the  learned, 
the  lowly  over  the  lofty,  until  the 
Emperor  himself  laid  down  his  crown 
before  the  cross  of  Christ. — Obhamen. 
Christ  caught  orators  by  fishermen, 
Mtfishennenby  orators.— WordtwortiL 

21.  "Drawing  Lessons."— All 
lessons  deduced  from  Scripture  facts 
should  be  naturally  drawn,  or  they 
will  fail  to  influence  the  scholar  for 
good.  Teachers  should  not  follow  the 
example  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who, 
according  to  a  writer  in  Fraser,  was 
giving  a  lesson  on  a  piece  of  whalebone. 
The  origin,  properties,  and  uses  of  the 
material  were  duly  detailed,  not  with- 
out some  "stupendous  technicalities. " 
But  as  a  moral  must  needs  be  drawn, 
the  following  was  given : — "  We  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  a  bountiful  Providence 
for  furnishing  us  with  abundance  of 
umbrellas  I" 

22.  Faith  and  Prayer  in  Time 
of  Danger. — The  recent  accident  at 
Brierley  Pit,  where  a  party  of  miners 
were  buried  for  four  days  and   five 
nights,  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
sustaining  power  of  faith  and  prayer. 
One  of  the  number— an  old  man — lost 
his  reason  and  perished,  but  the  others 
tried  to  comfort  and  preserve  him.  After 
their  supper  on  the  Tuesday  night  they 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  about  mid-day 
on  Wednesday  their  last  candle  went 
out    They  were  in  darkness;  but  as 
one  of  them  afterwards  said  with  true 
emotion,  "The  light  was  not  gone  out 
in  heaven. n    They  held  many  prayer 
meetings,  and  found  that  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  greatly  supported  them 
under  their  trying  circumstances. 
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John's  Gospel:  Apologetics!  Lectures. 
By  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated, with  Additions,  by  J.  F.  Hurst, 
D  J).  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Pp.256. 

The  delineation  of  the  glory  and 
divinity  of  the  Saviour  by  the  beloved 
apostle  is  altogether  characteristic  and 
peculiar.  In  the  early  period  of  Chris- 
tianity this  speciality  was  generally 
regarded  as  strong  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Of  late  years  rationalistic  criticism 
has  endeavoured  to  draw  exactly  oppo- 
site conclusions  from  the  same  pre- 


In  reply  to  certain  lectures  by  pro- 
fessors and  preachers  of  the  so-called 
Modern  Tendency— delivered  in  the 
Odeon,  at  Amsterdam  —  Dr.  Van 
Oosterzee  sent  forth  his  four  Apolo- 
getics! Lectures.  They  were  given  at 
the  same  place,  and  embody  in  popular, 
taking  form,  the  results  rather  than  the 
method  of  his  investigations. 

Many  may  see  and  admire  the  deli- 
cate haze  of  an  Alpine  mountain  glow- 
ing in  the  twilight,  but  not  every  man 
is  able  to  paint  it. 

John  had  the  nature  of  a  living 
mirror,  which  did  not  merely  receive 
the  glory  of  our  Lord,  but  knew  how 
to  reflect  it  upon  others. 

Our  author's  frank,  reverent,  truth- 
ful examination  of  the  topics  under 
discussion  attracts  and  sustains  interest, 
and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "  as 
the  history  of  our  Lord  is  one  of  triumph, 
so  is  also  the  history  of  His  true  wit- 
nesses the  same ;  though,  it  must  be 
after  a  conflict  which  is  constantly. 


renewed.     It  is  a  victory  of  rising 
again  from  an  often-prepared  grave." 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher  and  his 
Work.  By  Rev.  P.  Cruse,  B.  A.  Lon- 
don :  Macintosh.  Pp.  37.  Price  3d. 
Earnest  enforcement  of  advice  which 
is  very  good,  though  somewhat  anti- 
quated. 

Several  sectarian  allusions  tend  to 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  Address. 


Nelly  Scott:  or,  the  Orphan  Child. 
An  Easter  Story.  By  L.  P.  P.  M. 
London :  Morgan  and  Chase.  Pp.  15. 
Price  Id. 

A  touching  story  of  suffering  and 
sympathy. 


Remarkable  Facts:  Illustrative  and 
Confirmatory  of  Different  Portions  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Leif- 
child,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    Pp.  321.     Price  3s.  6<L 

Prom  the  records  of  his  lengthened  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
Dr.  Leifchild  collected  the  incidents 
narrated  in  this  volume.  Some  of  the 
facts  are  very  striking  confirmations  of 
Holy  Writ»  and  many  of  them  beauti- 
fully illustrate  and  enforce  familiar  and 
important  truths. 

As  the  final  work  of  the  author,  a 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  book ; 
all  his  last  remaining  days  of  tolerable 
health  were  occupied  with  its  comple- 
tion, and  the  consciousness  of  approach- 
ing departure  seems  to  have  given  a 
tone  to  the. production. 
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The  elucidation  of  Scripture  by  the 
facts  of  human  experience  was  not  only 
the  purpose  of  this  volume,  but  also  of 
the  author's  entire  public  ministra- 
tions. Teachers  may  glean  many  hints 
and  helps  from  these  pages,  in  which 
the  earnest  preacher  still  speaks  of 
themes  on  which  he  loved  to  dilate 
while  yet  among  us. 

The  following  narrative  details  a  per- 
sonal reminiscence.  Dr.  Leifchild 
preached  at  the  opening  of  a  village 
chapel,  in  a  locality  where  great  animo- 
sity had  been  manifested  against  those 
who  had  provided  a  house  of  prayer 
for  their  untaught  neighbours. 

A  riotous  mob  set  fire  to  a  large  hay- 
stack near  the  chapel,  and,  as  the  time 
for  evening  service  approached,  further 
violence  was  threatened. 

Undeterred  by  this,  the  Doctor  com- 
menced the  service,  and  "then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  hymn,  pausing  upon 
those  lines  which  seemed  best  calcu- 
lated to  win  attention  and  affect  the 
heart.   I  commenced  with  the  verse, — 

'  How  condescending  and  how  kind 
Was  God's  eternal  Son  I 
Our  misery  reached  His  heavenly  mind, 
And  pity  brought  Him  down.' 

As  I  was  reading  the  following  verse 
towards  the  close, — 

*  Here  we  receive  repeated  seals 

Of  Jesus'  dying  love; 
Hard  is  the  heart  that  never  feels 
One  soft  affection  move/ 

I  emphasized  the  two  words  in  italics. 
' ( At  that  moment  e>  noise  was  heard 
as  from  the  fall  of  some  heavy  weight 
in  a  pew  near  the  door.  It  wan  not 
repeated,  however,  and  perfect  order 
now  prevailed,  which,  as  the  service 
proceeded,  deepened  into  the  unbroken 
stillness  of  devout  attention. 


"  Upon  inquiring,  at  the  close,  con- 
cerning the  noise  which  had  for  the 
moment  disturbed  us,  an  individual 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  who  came  for- 
ward and  confessed  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  large 
stone  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  the  chapel  for  the  express  purpose 
of  hurling  it  at  the  preacher  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  text.  '  But,*  said  the 
man,  '  the  prayer  of  the  minister,  and 
particularly  the  hymn  that  was  read, 
touched  my  heart ;  and  no  sooner,  air, 
had  you  uttered  the  words,— 

"HMrd  is  tfceheart  that  neves  feels 
Om  soft  affection  more," 

than  down  dropped  the  stone.9 

4t  Tears  then  came  to  eyes  long  unused 
to  weep.  He,  the  intending  disturber 
of  others,  was  brought  to  be  an  atten- 
tive hearer  of  the  word ;  he  who  had 
plotted  mischief  against  the  preacher 
became  his  debtor  to  all  eternity,  and 
stood  as  a  penitent  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  placed  himself  as  a  persecutor." 

The  Teacher**  Double  Care  and  Double 
Reward,    A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Sunday  School  Union  of  Brad- 
ford, Feb.  28th,  1869.     By  Clement 
Clemance,  BJL     London:  Sunday 
School  Union.    Pp.  23. 
"We  should  like  every  teacher  in  the 
kingdom  to  peruse  and  ponder  this 
discourse.    It  is  full  of  wise  counsels 
and  spirit-stirring  appeals. 

The  double  oare  of  the  teacher  is 
dedueed  from  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the 
cZesfrte/1'  the  double  rewind  follows: 
"In  doing  this  thou  sbalt  both  save 
thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee," 

The  duty  said  the  encouragement  are 
enforced  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such 
all-important  themes. 
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In  much-needed  Survey  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai  ha*  now  been  undertaken  in 
good  earnest  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  Boyal  and 
Geographical  Societies.  The  latest  ac- 
counts report  the  party  all  well,  and  that 
important  discoveries  have  been  made.  If 
it  be  true  that — as  Captain  Palmer  thinks 
—the  key  to  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  has 
been  found,  the  most  important  results 
may  be  expected,  and  Science  again  be- 
come the  handmaid  to  Religion. 

A  very  interesting  Sabbath  School  Con- 
vention has  been  held  at  St.  Catherine's, 
Canada.  The  speeches  were  of  the  most 
practical  and  stirring  character,  and  the 
high  value  set  upon  the  labours  of  the 
teachers  by  their  pastors  must  be  a  source 
of  great  encouragement  to  them  in  their 
work. 

The  Waldensea  are  making  a  peaceful 
invasion  of  the  Italian  territories.  The 
Cavagni's  palace  in  Venice  has  lately 
been  purchased  for  their  mission,  and  they 
have  81  agents  actively  at  work,  who, 
wherever  they  go,  establish  day  and  Sun- 
day schools.  There  are  now  upwards  of 
600  children  under  instruction.  In  Ge- 
neva and  Leghorn  also  they  are  making 
good  progress,  there  being  excellent  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  with  very  good  at- 
tendance of  scholars. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  the  Sunday  school  system  is 
making  on  the  Continent.  We  learn  that 
France  now  has  840  Protestant  Sunday 
schools,  Germany  150,  Switzerland  260, 
Holland  286.  In  France  the  growth  of 
the  cause  has  been  comparatively  rapid. 
In  1852,  about  the  time  of  their  first  estab- 
lishment, there  were  but  200  schools.  In 
Germany  a  good  degree  of  progress  m 
noted. 

There  are  now  upwards  of  500  boys  and 
girls  gathered  together  to  receive  both 


gospel  and  secular  instruction  in  the  Bag- 
ged schools  of  Naples.  These  schools  are, 
in  fact,  so  popular  as  to  be  overcrowded, 
and  many  might  be  readily  opened  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city  but  for  the  want/ 
of  funds  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  present  Government  are  making 
strenuous  effort*  to  provide  day  and  night 
schools  throughout  Italy ;  and  truly  this  is 
very  much  needed,  as  it  is*  calculated  that* 
out  of  a  population  of  twenty  millions,  not 
one  in  seven  can  write  or  even  read. 

It  is  stated  that  a  macadamised  road 
has  been  made  from  Jaffa — the  ancient 
Joppa — to  Jerusalem,  and  that  an  enter- 
prising American  has  commenced  to  run  a 
small  omnibus  upon  it, — the  only  carriage 
upon  the  road  yet.  A  steam  mill  has  also 
been  erected  in  Jerusalem  itself. 

A  Christian  church  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  29azareth,at  an  estimated  cost  of  £2,000 ; 
upwards  of  £1,800  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. 

The  Bob  Boy  is  afloat  again,  and  its 
intrepid  owner  has  been  surprising  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  as  he  has  passed 
them  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  and  he 
had  before  this  been  gliding  upon  the 
"Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus," 
on  his  way  to  the  springs  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  lakes  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  learn 
that  he  has  also  been  paying  a  visit  to 
the  NormalT raining  School  of  the  American 
Mission,  where  the  blind  and  crippled  are 
taught  and  oared  for  with  so  much  Chris- 
tian sympathy  by  Mr.  Mentor  Mott  and 
his  devoted  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Spain 
has  revoked  the  decree  of  banishment 
passed  in  1402,  by  which  500,000  Spanish 
Jews  were  compelled  to  pass  into  exile. 
Now,  after  a  lapse  of  977  years,  the  Jewish 
people  may  again  settle  in  that  country. 

The  missions  to  the  Chinese  women  af- 
ford every  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
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labouring  in  that  interesting  sphere.  The 
secants  are  no  longer  closed,  but  Chris- 
tian women  are  admitted  even  to  the  homes 
of  the  rich,  and  so  hare  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  carrying  the  good  news 
of  salvation  to  those  who,  humanly  speak- 
ing, could  never  else  have  heard  of  it 

An  interesting  meeting  of  working  men 
has  been  held  in  Westminster,  presided 
over  by  the  Sight  Hon.  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatherly,  the  object  being  the  formation 
of  a  Working  Men's  Society  for  the  better 
Spiritual  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
This  is  a  movement  of  the  right  kind,  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  that  the  attacks  upon  the 
Sunday  as  a  religious  institution  have 
been  so  persistently  made. 

The  Levant  Herald  states  that  Miss 
JJurdett  Coutts  has  "proposed  to  provide 
Jerusalem  with  an  efficient  supply  of  water 
at  her  own  cost,  and  the  scheme  which  em- 


bodies the  details  of'  her  magnificent  offer 
has  been  laid  before  the  council  of  state." 
Should  this  stupendous  work  be  accom- 
plished, it  will  rival  the  "  pool  and  con- 
duit" of  Hezekiah,  which  "  brought  water 
into  the  city,"  and  was  accounted  as  one 
of  the  great  acts  of  his  reign. 

The  usual  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Sunday  school  gatherings  and  conferences 
have  been  held,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Intelligence." 
The  great  interest  manifested  in  these 
meetings  is  noteworthy,  and  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  Sunday  schools  of 
our  land. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  observing  that 
at  most  of  the  meetings  reported  in  the 
following  pages,  petitions  have  been  unani- 
mously adopted  and  signed  in  favour  of 
"The  Sunday  and  Bagged  Schools  Ex- 
emption from  Bating  Act,  1869,"  which 
stands  for  the  second  reading  on  June  16th. 


^nUlVfytntt. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  19th  March,  45  libraries  (18  for 
London,  and  27  for  the  country)  were  granted,  to  the  amount  of  £204. 

£10  have  been  voted  towards  expenses  of  the  "  School  Bating  Exemption 
Association." 

Books  have  been  presented  to  the  library  by  Messrs.  G.  Boutledge  and  Co., 
Cassell  and  Co.,  and  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  number  of  volumes  issued  from  the  library  during  1868  was  15,310. 

It  has'  been  determined  that  annual  subscriptions  to  the  library  may  in 
future  date  from  either  1st  January,  1st  April,  1st  July,  or  1st  October. 

Exhibition  Sub-Committee.  40  Lectures,  with  panoramas,  have  been  delivered 
during  the  month ;  most  of  these  have  been  in  London  and  neighbourhood,  one 
at  Warwick,  one  at  Bed  Hill. 

Casts  have  been  granted  to  Dr.  Bloesch,  of  Berne,  for  the  new  Sunday  school 
magazine  edited  by  him. 

The  Sunday  school  Conference,  which  was  intended  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  the 
autumn,  has  been  postponed  to  next  year. 

Copies  of  the  casts  in  the  Description  of  the  Tabernacle  have  been  granted  to 
the  Paris  Sunday  School  Society,  who  are  desirous  of  publishing  a  translation. 
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South.— Libraries  voted  to  Moffatt 
Boad  School,  Thornton  Heath  (£3),  and  to 
Jasmine  Grove  School,  Fenge  (£3). 

East.— A  new  school  has  been  opened  at 
Poplar,  vis.,  "  Union  Mission,"  which  has 
joined  the  Auxiliary.  Library  voted  for 
Commercial  Boad  School,  £6.  Class  books 
and  registers  have  been  granted  to  Brew- 
house  Lane  School.  £10  have  been  granted 
to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Farent  Society. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  was  held 
in  Beaumont  Institution  on  the  16th 
March.  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt  presided,  in  the 
absence,  through  illness,  of  the  Bight  Hon* 
Lord  Ebury.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, about  800  persona  being  present. 
The  report  gave  the  statistics  of  the 
auxiliary  as  follows : — Schools  in  associa- 
tion, 143;  teachers  on  the  books,  3,086, 
of  whom  1,249  attend  in  the  morning, 
2,460 in  the  afternoon;  scholars, morning, 
11,204;  afternoon,  26,948;  total  on  the 
books,  38,168.  463  scholars  have  become 
church  members  during  the  year.  The 
report  further  alludes  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Day,  who  was  for  thirty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Auxiliary  Committee. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Bevs.  T. 
Driffield,  M.A.,  —  Bentiey,  B.  Thomas, 
J.  S.  Cooke,  T.  Sissons,  H.  Ollerenshaw, 
W.  Pring;  and  by  Messrs.  T.  J.  B.  Temple 
and  T.  Brain. 

Wbst.— New  schools  have  been  opened 
at  Ferdinand  Place  (Camden  Town),  and 
Powell  Street  (Hotting  Dale).  Ealing 
Baptist  School  has  been  received  into 
connection.  The  following  libraries  have 
been  voted:—  £6 to Hinde Street;  £3  each 
to  Weir's  Passage,  Pinner  Wesleyan,  and 
Park  Chapel,  Brentford.  Grants  have 
been  made  of  16s.  for  a  month's  rent  of 
Carlton  Street  School,  £1  2s.  6d.  towards 
fittings  of  Allsop  Mews  School,  £1  6s.  part 
rent  of  Bose  Street  School,  and  books  to 
West  Drayton  School.  £10  voted  to  Parent 
Society,  £6  for  Continental  Fund,  and  £5 
for  Extension  Fund.   The  annual  meeting 


of  the  North-west  District  was  held  on 
16th  February.  Bev.  G.  D.  Maogregor 
presided.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pask,  on  "  The  Future  of  Sunday  schools," 
and  Bev.  J.  Clifford,  on  "  Sunday  schools 
and  Christian  churches." 

Nobth.— St.  Mary  Charterhouse  School 
has  withdrawn.  Libraries  voted,  £3  to 
James  Street  School,  and  £3  to  Baker 
Street  School,  Enfield.  Grants  made,— 
£26  to  the  Parent  Society,  via.,  £10 
General  Fund,  £10  Extension,  £6  Con- 
tinental, £3  3s.  to  Motley  Street  School. 
The  annual  communion  service  was  held 
on  2nd  March,  at  Finsbury  Chapel,  con- 
ducted by  Bev- Dr.  Landels. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  16th 
March;  Mr.  W.  Groser  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Abbott,  Chapman,  Bobottom,  and 
Clift,  have  been  appointed  representatives 
to  the  Parent  Committee.  The  report 
stated  that  there  are  now  connected  with 
the  Auxiliary  102  schools,  2,298  teachers, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  668  at 
morning  schools;  1,662  at  afternoon 
schools;  and  264  at  evening  schools; 
of  whom  1,936  are  church  members,  and 
1,768  were  formerly  scholars.  The  number 
of  scholars  now  in  the  schools  is  21,819, 
with  an  average  morning  attendance  of 
6,191,  afternoon  17,760,  and  evening 
2,981.  360  have  joined  the  church  during 
the  year.  The  total  number  of  books  in 
the  libraries  of  the  schools  of  the  Auxiliary 
is  26,339.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Bevs.  W.  Ballantyne,  D.  Bussell, 
W.  Grigsby,  J.  Spong,  and  Messrs.  Varley 
and  Nicholson. 

Islivotov. — Libraries  voted,  £6  each 
to  Denmark  Terrace  and  Charlotte  Street 
Schools.  Messrs.  Cork  and  Hardy  have 
been  elected  representatives  to  the  Parent 
Committee. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  16th 
March;  Charles  E.  Mudie,  Esq.,  presided. 
From  the  report  presented  it  appears  that 
there  are  now  connected  with  the  Union  60 
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schools,  1,418  teachers,  and  14,564  scholars ; 
of  these,  142  scholars  have  joined  Christian 
churches  during  the  year.  Addresses  ware 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  X.  Tresidder,  who 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Committee;  the  Bars.  William  Hay 
Aitken,  M.A.,  Jesse  Hobson,  Charles 
Brake,  J.  T.  Davidson,  Mark  WBks,  and 
other  friends. 

SorTH-WHST.— Row  school  opened  and 
joined  ike  Aujuliary^-JdlHwgUm  Street 
Primitive  Methodist,  libraries  votei 
£9  Ecaksston  School,  and  £3  Foihem  Mis- 
sion SchooL 

.  The  eighth  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
April  sHh,  in  Maifchasa  Square  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Chelsea.  C.  K.  Mndis,  Esq, 
presided.  The  sneakers  on  the  occasion 
were  Mr.  A.  Benhasn  {the  deputation 
from  the  Parent  Society),  jtewk  J.  BugojA, 
A.  Boons;,  and  W.  Jfcancis. 

South-iast.— Libraries  voted,  £9  to 
Maize  Hill  School*  £3  to  Mission  Tent 
School,  Deptfojrd,  and  £3  to  Qlivot  School, 
Peptford. 

Lambeth,— £7  Ts.  have  been  granted 
to  the  Parent  Society,  vis.,  £6  5s.  for  Gene- 
ral Fund,  and  £2  2a.  for  Continental  Fund. 
A  third  conference  on  **  Children's  Special- 
Services"  was  held  on  12th  March. 

BmmownflBT^-Hw  annual  meeting  of 
this  Auxiliary  was  held  on  the  fifth  Sob- 
ruary;  Wilnam  Harrison,  Esq.,  presided. 
A  notieeable  met  contained  in  the  report 
was,  that  with  one  school  less  in  connec- 
tion, there  ia  an  increase  of  three  teachers 
and  600  scholars,  whilst  fifty-nine  have 
joined  Christian  churches  during  the  year, 
being  an  increase  of  twenty-fire  upon  last 
year.    Week-night  religious  services  for 


the  young  had  received  some  attention, 
and  as  the  result  several  meetings  had 
been  held,  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  given  their  cordial  co- 
operation; in  some  of  the  schools  they 
are  still  conducted  with  evident  tokens  of 
success.  A  Sunday  evening  service  had 
been  commenced  in  the  Midway  Place 
School-room,  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  in  the  vicinity;  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  attend  this  service. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chair- 
man, Bevs.  Jno.  Farren,  G.  M'Call,  J.  W. 
Manns;  Messrs.  J.  £.  Tresidder,  Gk  J. 
Williamson,  and  Churchwarden  Swann, 
The  Bev.  Henry  Platten,  and  Jno.  Eastty, 
Esq.,  were  also  present  on  the  pisiform, 

CiAyHAM.— Iihrariefl  voted  to  Stock- 
well  Baptist  School,  £4,  and  Clifton  Stan* 
School.  Wandsworth  Bond,  *& 

Hosts-mast.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Auxiliary  was  held  on  10th  March, 
Charles  Seed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  records  the  fact  that  there  sre 
now  in  connection  with  the  Auxiliary 
twenty-three  schools,  7,101  scholars,  sad 
Ml  teachers;  eighty-six  scholars  had 
been  received  into  church  fellowship,  sad 
several  had  become  teachers.  Themaga- 
oinss  of  the  Parent  Union  had  been  mock 
more  extensively  circulated  than  formerly, 
and  the  libraries  of  most  of  the  schools 
wore  in  efficient  working  order*  the  total 
number  of  books  being  7,038.  The  report 
details  the  work  of  the  year,  and  its  result 
— a  spirit  of  greater  activity  in  exercise 
generally  in  the  schools.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  numerous,  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Beys.  T.  Binney,  W. 
O.  Simpson,  W.  G.  Lewis,  and  F.  Soden; 
and  Messrs.  F.  J.  Hartley,  and  J.  Smither 
(deputation  from  the  Parent  Union). 


COUNTBY  UNIONS, 


Batm.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
union  was  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  in  the 
Wesley**  Chapel   Schoolrooms,       Xhf 


Baptist  minister  presided;  The  report 
drew  attention  to  the  rating  of  schools; 
gave  favourable  statistical  returns,  and 
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alluded  particularly  to  a  country  school, 
from  which  30  hare  been  added  te  'the 
church  during  the  past  year.  Sevenl 
ministers  spoke  of  the  value  of  Sunday 
school  work.  Mr.  Clements  attended  on 
behalf  of  the  Parent  Committee,  and  gave 
many  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  union.  The  committee  voted 
£10  to  the  funds  of  the  Parent  Society. 

Bbdvqbd. —  The  annual  meetings  of 
thu  union  commenced  with  a  juvenile 
gathering  at  Bunyan  Meeting  on  the 
Sunday,  March  28.  Mr.  Hartley  (the 
deputation  from  the  Parent  Union) 
addressed  more  than  1,000  children ;  at  the 
dose  of  which  the  sum  of  £7  7s.  was  col- 
lected for  the  Continental  Fund.  A 
united  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening,  at  which  the  deputation  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  objects  of  Sunday 
fthoolwotk. 

A  conference  of  teachers  took  place  on 
the  Monday  afternoon,  in  the  Howard 
Chapel  Schoolroom,  under  the  presidency 
oftheEev.W.P.  Irving.  The  subject  for 
&euBion--«OaT  Morning  Schools"  — 
vis  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartley,  and 
•Poken  to  by  Bom,  B.  Speed,  C.  Player, 
H.  Burt,  Messrs.  Cbrru&ers,  Goff,  Boff, 
•hl,  Harris,  and  Freshwater. 

At  the  pubbc  meeting  in  the  evenings 
&e  chair  was  taken  by  Ber.  P.  Samuel, 
Wesleyen.  The  report  records  the  num. 
to  of  teachers,  493,  scholars  8,328;  the 
somber  of  copies  of  Union  publications 
■wedfrosa  the  depdt  during  the  year  had 
tenets.  The  meeting  was  effectively 
^dressed  by  several  of  those  who  had 
•toady  spoken  at  the  conference,  together 
*ith  the  Eevs.  W.  Pratt  (Eisely),  J. 
Brown,  Messrs.  Carling,  Newman,  Moore, 
«nd  others.  A  large  number  of  the 
publications  of  the  Union  were  exhibited, 
*°d  a  goodly  number  were  purchased. 

Bxikhthbas. — The  annual  meetings 
rf  this  union  have  this  year  been  of  a 
*wy  cheering  and  satisfactory  nature.  On 
"totla  evening,  14th  March,  a  united 


prayer  meeting  feat  held*  *t  whieh  about 
80  were  present.  On  the  Monday  evening 
a  service  far  senior  scholars,  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  V».  Hughes,  of 
Liverpool,  from  3  John,  4  200  were  pre- 
sent,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  mani, 
lasted.  On  the  following  evening,  tjbe  an* 
nual  tea  meeting  wen  held;  thet$*v.  James 
Mann,  president  of  the  union,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  report  stated  thai  there 
are  16  schools  in  connection  with  the 
union,  numbering  about  2^500  scholars 
and  380  teachers.  Special  reference  was 
made  to  the  enoournging  aspect  of  the 
children's  Sunday  evening  service,  held 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  Work* 
man's  HalL  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  A.  McX.  Symington,  on  "  Boreas,  or 
the  Personal  Influence  of  Private  Chris- 
tians;" and  by  Bev.  W.  H.  King,  "On 
the  Qualifications  of  an  Efficient  Sunday 
School  Teacher,"  among  which  he> 
enumerated  a  fair  amount  of  natural 
intelligence,  sympathy,  with  children, 
sympathy  with  the  truth,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work. 

These  interesting  services  were  con- 
cluded on  the  'Wednesday  evening*  by  a 
sermon  to  teachers,  preached  by  Ae 
retiring  president  (Bev.  J.  Mann)  from 
the  words,  "And  He  gave  seme,  teachers." 
During  his  discourse  the  preacher 
remarked  that  in  the  event  of  a  scheme) 
for  secular  national  education  recoiling 
parliamentary  uutherity,  which  was  pro- 
bable* the  entire  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing reKgieus  instruction  for  the  young,  m 
a  great  number  of  cases,  would  devolve  on 
the  teachers  of  our  Sunday  schools. 

BLOCKiar^-The  annual  meetings  of 
the  Cotswold  union,  held  by  refusion  in 
five  of  the  principal  towns  in  she  district, 
were  shas  year  held  at  Stanley,  on  Good 
Friday  last.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon  the  meeting  assembled  in  the  Baptist 
Chanel,  and  wen  presided  over  by  Mr. 
R.  JL,  Belcher,  superintendent  of  the 
Btockley  school.  Baports  from  the  nine 
Although 
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these  report!  presented  nothing  very 
striking  or  novel,  there  wu  sufficient  to 
afford  occasion  for  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  measure  of  success  achieved,  and  to 
convince  the  deputation  that  the  teachers 
of  the  Cotswold  union  are  a  band  of 
faithful  and  devoted  labourers  amidst 
difficulties  little  known  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  our  Sunday  schools  in 
rural  districts.  After  a  thoroughly  social 
and  happy  gathering  at  the  tea-table,  the 
friends  again  assembled  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel;  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Middleditch  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Culverwell,  deputa- 
tion from  the  Parent  Society;  the  Bevs. 
W.  Irvine,  G.  Kerrison,  Messrs.  Kendall 
and  Wilkins,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Bbadvobd.— -The  anniversary  meetings 
of  the  Bradford  Sunday  School  Union 
were  held  on  Sunday,  February  28th,  and 
Tuesday,  March  2nd.  Mr.  Hartley  at- 
tended as  a  deputation  from  the  London 
Union,  and  met  the  committee  and  super- 
intendents for  conference  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  and  union,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  February  27th.  On 
the  following  day  several  schools  were 
visited,  and  a  large  gathering  of  senior 
scholars  was  addressed  by  the  deputation 
in  Harlow  Lane  ChapeL  The  annual 
sermon  to  the  teachers  of  the  union  was 
preached  at  Hallfield  Chapel,  by  Bev.  C. 
Clemance,  of  Nottingham,  from  1  Tim. 
iv.  Id.  The  discourse  was  a  most  appro- 
priate and  impressive  one,  setting  forth  the 
teacher's  double  care— his  teaching  and 
himself;  and  the  teacher's  double  reward— 
his  own  salvation  and  that  of  his  scholars. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  mayor  presiding, 
and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas, 
Bev.  J.  Bobertson,  Mr.  Binns,  of  Halifax, 
and  Mr.  Hartley.  On  Monday,  evening  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Keightley,  to  urge 
the  importance  of  forming  a  Sunday  school 
union  there,  and  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  Sunday  schools.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  audit  is  hoped 


that  the  formation  of  a  branch  union  in 
tiii«  large  and  increasing  district  will  be 
the  result. 

Bubfliy.— The  anniversary  meeting  of 
this  union  was  held  on  the  15th  of  March, 
Mr.  John  Baron  presided.  The  report 
was  read  by  Mr.  George  Gill,  jun.  Its 
statistical  returns  were  most  encouraging, 
the  average  attendance  of  teacher*  and 
scholars  was  greater,  although  the  total 
numbers  had  decreased.  8eventy-two 
scholars  had  become  church  memben. 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  circulation 
of  periodicals  and  standard  literature,— a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  cheap  light  literature 
of  the  day.  Besolutions  were  spoken  to 
by  Bevs.  G.  Gill,  J.  Garside,  T.  Bailey, 
Messrs.  Farrar,  Fawcett,  Green,  and 
others. 

Dual.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
newly  formed  union  was  held  recently  in 
the  schoolroom  of  the  Baptist  ChapeL  Up- 
wards  of  fifty  sat  down  to  tea.  Theft*. 
W.  Garwood  (Baptist)  presided.  It  was 
reported  that  in  the  three  schools  consti- 
tuting this  union  there  were  716  scholars 
and  76  teachers.  Addresses  on  various 
topics  connected  with  Sunday  school  work 
were  given  by  the  chairman,  Bev.  J.  T. 
Bertram  (Independent),  Messrs.  Wellden, 
Collyer,  Austen,  and  others.  Avery  agree- 
able and  profitable  evening  was  spent,  and 
after  adopting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Baptist  teachers  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  tea,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
dose  by  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

Dhwsbuky.— On  Easter  Tuesday  a 
conference  of  Sunday  school  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  Dewsbury  union  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Wakefield 
Boad.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  8. 
Oates.  The  subject  for  discussion,  "Effi- 
cient Teachers  our  Great  Want,"  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Smither.  Intheeouwc 
of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Trea  j 
remarked  on  the  desirability  of  elder 
teachers  encouraging  the  younger,  and  the  | 
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importance  of  training  the  elder  scholars 
for  the  work  of  teachers.  Mr.  Thomas 
considered  that  as  secular  education  he- 
came  generally  disseminated  among  all 
classes,  it  was  essential  that  teachers 
should  qualify  themselves  for  their  work. 
Messrs.  Hemingway,  Bentley,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  presided  over  hy  Mr.  B.  Bentley. 
The  report  stated  that  there  were  29 
schools  in  the  union,  1,233  teachers,  and 
6,222  scholars.  The  speakers  were  Bevs. 
J.  Forahaw,  H.  Sturt,  — Stephenson, 
Messrs.  Binns  (Halifax),  Edwards  (Hud- 
denfield),  and  Winkley,  of  Leeds.  Great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
training  young  teachers,  the  obtaining  a 
wider  range  of  Biblical  knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  higher  order  of  teaching. 

Globsof. — The  twenty-second  annual 
conference  of  the  Lancashire  District 
Association  was  held  during  the  Easter 
week.  On  the  preceding  Saturday,  March 
20th,  a  concert  of  sacred  and  Sunday 
school  music  was  given  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Sunday  Schoolroom,  many  of 
the  pieces  sung  being  from  the  "American 
Sacred  Songster,"  by  Philip  Phillips,  of 
Hew  York,  and  published  by  the  Parent 
Union.  On  Sunday,  the  21st,  the  Vicar, 
Bev.  J.  Teague,  M.  A.,  preached  in  Whit- 
field Church,  from  the  words, "  Green  ears 
of  corn  to  be  offered.'*  Addresses  were  also 
delivered  in  the  Wesley  Chapel  to  teach- 
ers, scholars,  and  friends,  by  Messrs.  E.  S.. 
Sogers  and  E.  Duncalfe,  of  Manchester. 
Sermons  were  likewise  delivered  in  the 
other  places  of  worship. 

On  the  Monday  evening  the  young  were 
entertained  by  the  exhibition  of  a  series  of 
dissolving  views. 

On  the  Tuesday,  Bev.  J.  Gutteridge, 
of  Leeds,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
Christianity,  "  The  True  Elevation  of  the 
Working  Classes."  * 

On  the  Thursday,  Mr.  John  Ashworth, 
the  popular  author  of  "Strange  Tales," 
delivered  a  lecture  in   the  Tabernacle 


Chapel,  on  his  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

On  Friday  the  Conference  took  place  in 
/Wesley  Chapel,  High  Street;  Thomas 
Basley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Bev.  S.  M'Caw,  of  Manchester,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Hindrances  to  Sunday  School 
Success."  Among  these  he  considered 
some  chargeable  on  the  State,  which  had 
lamentably  failed  to  provide  that  elemen- 
tary education  during  week-days  which 
should  qualify  the  young  for  fairly 
profiting  from  instruction  .in  the  Sunday 
schools.  He  also  feared  that  many  hin- 
drances existed  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
who,  for  want  of  preparation,  prayer,  or 
aptness  to  teach,  failed  to  make  an  ade- 
quate impression  on  their  scholars. 

Mr.  Shrimp  ton  (the  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Union)  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Elements  of  our  Strength  and  Success." 
Among  the  most  important  he  placed  the 
fact  that  the  labours  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  were  voluntary.  He  cautioned 
Sunday  school  teachers,  however,  against 
an  evil  which  sometimes  interfered  with 
voluntary  labour,  namely,  that  it  was  per- 
functory. Such  performances  were  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  voluntary 
labour,  which  was  the  fruit  of  earnestness. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  papers,  Mr,  Tomlinson 
(Bochdale)  spoke  strongly  on  the  hin- 
drances to  all  Christian  effort  caused  by 
the  opening  of  public-houses  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  Cox  (Waterton)  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  Bible  classes  and  prayer 
meetings  in  connection  with  our  schools. 
Mr.  James  Taylor  (Manchester)  argued  in 
favour  of  a  teacher's  constant  visitation  of 
his  scholars.  Mr.  Bycroft  (Ashton)  con- 
sidered the  music  halls  connected  with  so 
many  of  the  public-houses  a  great  snare  to 
our  scholars  and  a  hindrance  to  our  work. 
Mr.  Holden  advocated  the  establishment 
of  singing  classes,  mutual  improvement 
societies,  week-day  Bible  classes,  and  other 
similar  agencies,  as  counteractive  to  the 
influence  of  music  halls.  Mr.  Kirkham 
(Liverpool),    among    other    suggestions, 
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urged  the  establishment  of  separate  ser- 
vices, and  the  providing  seat  accommoda- 
tion in  our  places  of  worship  at  a  nominal 
charge  for  scholars  after  they  left  the 
schools.  Messrs.  Beaks,  Holdan,  Butter- 
field,  and  others,  made  remarks  similar  in 
tendency,  and  the  morning  conference  was 
terminated  by  a  rote  of  than**  to  Be*  & 
H'Caw  and  Mr.  Shrimpton. 

At  the  afternoon  conference,  Thomas' 
Basley,  Esq.,  M.P,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  J.P., 
again  presided.  Mr.  J.  Barclay  (Mac- 
clesfield) read  a  paper  on  the  question?— 
"  How  can  our  Sunday  schools  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  age  in  the  present  desire 
for  the  spread  of  moral  and  general  educa- 
tion?" Two  great  evils  had  to  be  eon  tended 
with,  impure  literature  and  intemperance ; 
and,  looking  at  the  extent  of  crime  among 
our  jurenile  population,  he  advocated  a 
system  of  education  suited  to  the  masses, 
which  must  be  compulsory. 

Br.  Pankhnrst,  Mr.PoMett,  Mr.Crossley, 
and  others,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  the  same  evening,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Wesley  Chapel,  over 
which  the  Eev.  J.  Teague  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  E.  Watkin.  Speeches  were 
delivered  by  Eer.  Messrs.  Daniels,  Davies, 
and  Baker;  Dr.Pankhurst;  Messrs.Booth, 
Crossley,  Williamson,  E.  S.  Sogers,  and 
others.  Mr.  Shrimpton  made  a  statement 
as  to  the  progress  of  Sunday  school  work 
on  the  Continent,  and  urged  systematic 
contributions  from  all  connected  schools 
for  the  support  of  the  foreign  agencies  of 
the  Union. 

Halifax.  —  The  forty-ninth  annual 
gathering  of  the  friends  of  this  union  was 
held  in  Square  School-room,  on  Monday 
evening,  29th  ult.  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams 
presided.  The  report  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Tuley,  was  comprehensive  and 
encouraging.  There  are  89  schools  in  con- 
nection, numbering  20,618  scholars,  and 
3,293  teachers.  Of  the  latter,  2,010  are 
church  members;  of  the  former,  1,178. 
forty-three  schools  report  261  of  their 


scholars  as  having  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ  during  the  year. 
Bemarks  were  made  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
IHingworth,  and  the  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Union  (Mr.  Smither),  both  of  whom 
urged  the  importance  of  rising  to  a  higher 
platform  as  to  the  character  of  the  Sunday 
school  teacher's  work — which  in  the  future 
would  be  more  than  ever  that  of  imparting 
spiritual  and  religious  instruction  to  the 
young,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  national 
education  which  would  at  no  distant  period 
be  devised  and  carried,  will  relieve  the  Son- 
day  teacher  of  much  of  the  drudgery  inci- 
dent to  the  work  of  instruction.  Mr.  Oliver, 
principal  of  the  Crossley  Orphanage,  and 
the  Eev.  E.  Barley,  F.E.S.,  of  Leicester, 
also  spoke  on  "The  Spread  of  General 
Knowledge,  and  its  Influence  on  Sunday 
Schools." 

The  engagements  of  the  evening  were 
brought  to  a  dose  >y  a  voce  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  and  the  deputation,  moved 
by  Eev.  E.  Jones,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Bums. 

Hawiet.— The  Midland  Counties  Co* 
flrrenc*  was  initiated  by  a  meeting  for 
prayer  at  the  Hope  Chapel,  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  26th;  the  Eer.  D.  Home 
presided. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Good  Priaay,  the 
Tabernacle  Chapel  was  well  filled  by 
teachers  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  Eev.  J.  Legge,  M.A.,  presided. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  E.  Priske. 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Harrison,  of  Hanley,  and  T. 
J.  Cox,  of  London,  read  papers,  their 
subjects  being,  "  What  is  our  position,  as 
Sunday  school  teachers,  with  regard  to  the 
times  we  live  in  ?  "  and  "  Efficient  Teach- 
ing—what is  it*  and  how  may  it  be  at- 
tained P"  The  discussion  was  taken  up 
by  Messrs.  Jeffries,  Heath,  Matthews, 
Sutton,  Powell,  Piatt,  Mason,  and  Far- 
mer. 

About  500  friends  assembled  to  tea  in 
Bethesda  Schoolroom,  the  evening  meet- 
ing being  held  in  the  adjoining  chapel, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Brownfield.    Addresses  were  delivered  by 
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Bew.  W.  Wilshaw,  B.  Priske,  t.  Stroud* 
and  X  Crow©;  also  by  Messrs.  T.  J.  Cox, 
Piiduek,  Locket,  and  Cooke.  The  meet- 
ings were  very  interesting  and  successful, 
and  speak  well  for  the  care,  forethought, 
and  labour  expended  by  the  secretaries  and 
committee. 

On  the  following  Lord's  day  the  deputa- 
tion, in  company  with  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Cooke,  visited  several  of  the  schools.  Some 
▼ery  pleasing  evidences  of  efficiency  ware 
manifest,  and  even  where  defects  were 
noticeable  there  was  much  cause  for  those 
who  saw  the  good  work  which  was  evi- 
dently going  on  to  "  thank  God  and  take 
courage," 

Hhbbfosd. — A  very  large  number  of 
the  teachers  belonging  to  the  West  Mid- 
knj  Sunday  School  Union  assembled  en 
Good  Friday  in  Hereford,  to  be  present  at 
the  annual  meetings.  These  were  held  in 
the  Shire  Hall,  a  building  capable  of 
seating  1,000  people,  and  which  on  this 
occasion  was  filled  to  overflowing.  At  ten 
in  the  morning  the  first  conference  was 
commenced,  the  Bev.  J.  O.  Hill  in  the 
chair. 

An  able  paper  was  read  on  "Bible 
Classes,  and  how  to  Conduct  them,"  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Williams,  B. A.  After  this  an  ad* 
Durable  treatise  on  "  Some  of  the  Qualifi- 
cations of  a  model  Sunday  school  teacher  " 
was  read  by  T.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Boss.  Both 
these  questions  were  well  discussed,  and 
among  those  who  spoke  were  the  Bev.  P. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Leominster;  the  Bev. 
CI.  Potts,  of  Ledbury;  H.  S.  tfewman, 
Esq.,  of  Leominster;  and  Charles  Reed, 
Esq,  MJ\,  who  represented  the  Parent 
Union. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting  a  conference 
was  held  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Claims  of 
the  Temperance  Cause  upon  Sunday  School 
Teachers,"  the  paper  on  which  was  read  by 
J.  Ryan,  Esq.,  and  the  discussion  which 
followed  opened  by  Bev.  H.  Griffiths,  of 
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In  the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  a  densely 
crowded  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 


same  hail,  Henry 
occupying  the  chair 

After  an  eloquent  speech  from  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  was  addressed  in  turn 
by  Charles  Bead,  Esq.,  MJEV;  the  Revs. 
P.  W.  Dazaton,  2.A.,  Newport,  P.  Thom- 
son, M.A.,  W.  Ceilings,  Gloucester;  M. 
Britten,  E.  L.  Ferster,  J.  Wager,  and  J. 
P.  Bekugham,  of  Hereford. 

The  deputation  cannot  but  refer  in  this 
notice  to  the  hospitality  of  the  chamberlain 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  of  Mr . 
Alderman.  Afaiey. 

HviA.— The  thirteenth  Yorkshire  Sun- 
dog  School  Teachers*  Conference  was  held 
in  Albion  Chapel  on  Good  Friday.  Thos. 
Straiten,  Esq.,  presided.  Mr.  Smither 
(the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Union) 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Church  and  the 
Sunday  School;  their  Mutual  Relations 
and  Duties."  The  following  delegates 
took  part  in  the  discussion: — Bevs.  G. 
T.  Coster  (Hull),  Wallin  (Bradford); 
Messrs.  Cheetham  and  Dunning  (Hali- 
fax), T.  D.  Ball  (Hull),  Goodwill  (Scar- 
borough), Stead  and  Myer  (Bradford), 
Edwards  (Hudderefield),  and  Hensley  and 
Thomas  (Leeds). 

The  conference  reassembled  at  2  p.m.} 
and  was  presided,  over  by  John  Wright, 
Esq.  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  introduced 
the  subject  for  discussion  — "  Efficient 
Teachers  our  Great  Want."  The  Bev. 
R.  A.  Bedford,  MA,  and  Mr.  Smither,  with 
the  delegates  from  Leeds,  Scarborough, 
Hudderefield,  and  other  places,  took  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hull 
Sunday  School  Union  was  held  in  the 
evening,  the  Bev.  R.  A.  Bedford  presiding. 
The  statistical  returns  for  the  year  gave 
41  schools, 916  teachers,and  7,382  scholars ; 
63  of  the  latter  had  joined  the  church  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  are  8,066  volumes 
in  the  school  libraries.  Mr.  Smither 
and  several  other  friends  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Ipswich.— A  general  canvass  of  the 
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town  was  commenced  on  the  17th  January. 
The  result  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
numbers  found  in  the  houses  raited  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  18  were  5,340 ; 
attending  Sunday  schools,  3,736;  promised 
to  be  sent,  414.  The  thirteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  union  was  held  in  Tacket 
Street  Chapel  Schoolroom,  on  Friday, 
March  5.  The  spacious  room  was  full. 
Mr.  J.  May  presided.  The  report  re- 
viewed the  proceedings  of  the  past  year, 
and  noted  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  exhibition  of  the  .panorama  on 
Abyssinia,  by  Mr.  Towers,  and  the  canvass 
movement,  the  expenses  of  which  were 
met  by  the  proceeds  of  Mr.  Towers' 
lecture.  .  The  annual  returns  showed  the 
number  of  teachers  on  the  books  to  be 
428,  of  whom  326  are  church  members, 
and  273  formerly  scholars,  with  an  average 
morning  attendance  of  230;  afternoon 
293.  Number  of  scholars  on  the  books, 
3,272,  with  an  average  morning  attendance 
of  1,605 ;  afternoon,  2,235.  Forty-seven 
had  become  church  members. 

A  resolution  was  carried  appointing  an 
inspector  of  the  schools,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  plan  of  visitation.  The  Bev. 
T.  M.  Morris,  T.  Osborn,  Gk  M.  Pearse, 
<3t.  L.  Woodward,  and  B.  Jones;  and 
Messrs.  O.  Prentice,  J.  F.  Alexander, 
W.  Budden,  Dicks,  and  other  friends, 
took  part  in  the  meeting,  which  was 
closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man and  Tacket  Street  friends,  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  union. 

Leicester.— The  annual  conference  of 
the  North  Midland  Sunday  School  Union 
was  held  en  Good  Friday,  March  26th,  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Leicester.  The 
morning  conference  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Hogg,  of  Not- 
tingham, entitled  "Suggestions  for  pro- 
moting the  increase  and  more  successful 
working  of  our  Sabbath  schools."  A  long 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Northampton,  Mr.  Chambers,  of.  Lei- 
cester, Mr.  D.  Pratt  (who  represented  the 


Parent  Union),  and  many  others  took  part. 
The  conference  was  resumed  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Pratt.  The  chairman  specially 
called  attention  to  the  literature  of  the 
Parent  Union,  urging  its  increased  cir- 
culation among  the  schools.  He  men-1 
tioned  the  fact  that  specimens  of  its 
varied  publications  might  be  seen  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. The  remainder  of  the  sitting 
was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  reports 
from  the  unions  represented. 
-  In  the  evening  a  crowded  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  same  building,  at 
which  there  was  a  very  large  attendance. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Ellis  took  the  chair.  Stirring 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman, 
by  Eev.  J.  M.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  on 
"How  to  become  an  efficient  Sabbath  school 
teacher ; "  Bev.  T.  Goadby,  B.  A.,  of  Derby, 
on  "  Our  Sunday  scholars,  and  what  be- 
comes of  them; "  Mr:  D.  Pratt,  on  "The 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of; 
our  Sunday  schools; "  Bev.  B.  Hurley, 
F.B.S.,  of  Leicester,  on  "The  duty  of 
the  Church  to  the  Sunday  school  at  the 
present  crisis."  It  is  impossible  in  a 
brief  space  to  give  the  barest  outline, 
and  this  is  rendered  the  less  necessary  as 
the  proceedings  have  been  published  as  a 
pamphlet. 

Noxth  Shields.— The  scholars  and 
teachers  from  seven  of  the  schools  in  this 
union  assembled  on  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday  in  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  Howard  Street,  and  were  addressed 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  of 
Newcastle.  In  St.  Andrew's  Chapel, 
Camden  Street,  four  schools  met,  and 
were  addressed  by  the  Bevs.  J.  F.  C. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Forrest.  After 
the  service,  all  the  schools  proceeded  to 
Northumberland  Square,  where  they  sung 
some  of  their  pretty  Sunday  school  hymns 
before  dispersing.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
usual  tea  meeting  of  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  union  was  held  in  the-school- 
room  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 
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After  tea,  the  public  meeting  was  held; 
Mr.  Bobert  Forth  presided.  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stephenson,  read  an  interest- 
ing report;  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
167  scholars,  and  sixty  scholars  had  become 
church  members  during  the  year.  There 
are  good  select  classes  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  schools  in  the  union;  the 
average  attendance  of  the  one  connected 
with  St.  Andrew's  had  been  fifty.  The 
members  of  this  class  make  it  a  duty  to 
visit  the  sick  and  poor  on  Sunday,  and 
there  is  a  benevolent  fund  connected  with 
the  class,  from  which  cases  of  real  distress 
they  meet  with  in  their  visits  are  relieved. 
The  Bevs.  J.  C.  Williams  and  W.  Salmond, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Denby  (from  the  Parent 
Society),  and  other  gentlemen,  addressed 
the  meeting. 

South  Shields. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  union  was  held  on  Good  Friday. 
The  schools  met  in  the  market-place  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  after  singing  some  Sunday 
school  hymns,  were  addressed  by  the  Eev. 
S.  Chester.  They  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  several  chapels  in  the  town,  and 
were  addressed  by  Eevs.  "W.  H.  Bain- 
bridge,  S.  Chester,  T.  Tomlinson,  Mr. 
Bieards,  and  Messrs.  Denby  (the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Parent  Society),  W.  Thomp- 
son, J.  Crass,  W.  H.  Hillier,  J.  B.  Bushell, 
and  P.  Drake.  In  the  evening,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and  friends  was 
held  in  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Wallis 
Street ;  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Bobert 
Ingham,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  W.  Hanson, 
E.  Baker,  and  S.  M.  M'Lelland;  also  Mr. 
Denby,  J.  B.  Bushell,  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
(deputation  from  North  8hields),  J.  Wil- 
fcins,  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the 
meeting. 

The  Northern  Counties  Conference 
was  held  in  Zion  Chapel,  South  Shields, 
on  Easter  Tuesday.  The  afternoon  meet- 
ing commenced  at  two  o'clock;  J.  E. 
Stevenson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Shields 
presided.  Two  papers  were  read;  the 
fi»t  by  W.  Middleton,  of  Consett,  sub. 
jedc-«The  Necessity  for  Separate  Services 


for  Children,  and  the  best  mode  of  Con- 
ducting them."  The  second  paper,  by  Mr. 
John  Hall,  jun.,  of  North  Shields,  on  "  The 
Secret  of  Success  in  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ing." Both  papers  were  well  discussed  until 
five  o'clock,  when  tea  was  provided,  in  the 
adjoining  schoolroom;  after  which,  at  six 
o'clock,  the  evening  meeting  commenced, 
Bobert  Ingham,  Esq.,  presided.  Mr.  Denby 
read  a  paper,  subject—"  The  Organization 
and  Discipline  suitable  to  Sunday  Schools." 
An  animated  and  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  which  friends  from  Sunderland, 
Newcastle,  North  Shields,  and  other  places 
took  part.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  a  spirit  of  earnestness  pervaded 
it,  and  much  practical"*  good  may  be 
expected  from  it,  and  greater  efficiency 
and  success  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Lord's  work  among  the  young. 

Nottingham.— -The  fifty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nottingham  union  was 
held  on  Easter  Monday.  On  the  preceding 
day,  large  numbers  of  the  scholars  were 
addressed  in  various  chapels  in  the  town 
and  adjacent  large  villages.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  very  wet, 
inclement  day.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  took  tea  on  Monday  after- 
noon  in  the  Houndsgate  schoolroom, 
after  which  the  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Castle  Gate  Chapel;  the  attendance 
very  large;  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  the 
report,  which  was  of  an  interesting  cha- 
racter. There  are  103  schools,  2,962 
teachers,  17,776  scholars  in  the  union; 
average  attendance  of  teachers,  morning, 
1,337;  afternoon,  1,577;  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars,  morning,  8,764;  afternoon, 
12,213.  2,594  of  the  teachers  were  once 
scholars;  123  teachers  and  279  scholars 
have  joined  churches  during  the  year. 
Other  statistics  were  given,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bevs. 
Jas.  Martin,  W.  Goldie,  W.  S.  Chapman, 
W.  B.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Edward  Wood,  and 
others. 
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Ike  matting  terminated  with  a  cordial 
vote  of  franks  to  the  chairman, 

Bkigatb  ahd  Bbd,  Hill.— On  Monday, 
March  22nd,  tfye  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
this  union  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Bedhill,  under  the  presidency  of 
}Ir.  W.  H.  Tyndal.  It  appeared  from 
the  report  presented  that  there  were 
ninety-three  teachers  and  802  scholars  in 
line  schools;  sixty-seven  teachers  were 
church  members,  and  sixty-eight  former 
scholars.  The  attendance  of  scholars  is 
fifty-four  per  cent,  in  the  morning,  an 
advance  upon  that  of  the.  previous  year, 
and  a  very  encouraging  fret  when  the 
general  diminution  of  morning  attendance 
in  our  schools  is  considered.  The  average 
afternoon  attendance  sixty-eight  per  cent. 

Quarterly  conferences  have  been  feeld, 
and  have  proved  successful. 

The  meeting  was  of  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  character,  anbVthe  earnest  and 
practical  sympathy,  of  the  ministers  of  the. 
neighbourhood  was,  as  usual,  evinced  by 
their  attendance  and  hearty  cooperation. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Bevs. 
£*  Leake,  W.  P.  Dothie,  J.  Smith,  and, 
W.  Lakin;  also  by.  Messrs,  T.  J.  Cox 
(deputation  from  the  Parent  Society), 
W.  A.  Duncan,  and  A.  Be nhanv 

Salfobd.— Mr.  E.  G,  Clements  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  union 
in  this  town  on  March  1st,  having  visited 
seven  of  the  schools  on  the  previous  day. 
Eev.  E.  W.  Selbie,  B  JL,  presided,  and  the 
report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Thomas  Forrester.  It  was  stated  that 
there  were  in  the  union  sixteen  schools, 
686  teachers,  and  6,090  scholars;  441  of 
the  teachers,  and  606  of  the  scholars  are 
church  members.  There  are  seven  schools 
with  penny,  banks  in  operation,  the  deposits 
last  year  amounting  to  £1,208  3s.  lOd. 
The.  missionary  contributions  amounted 
to  £380  6s. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs. 
John  Wilson,  A.  B.  Camm,  and  D.  Jones 
Hamer;  Messrs.  T.  Boddington,  Gk  Wood, 
and  B.  G.  Clements,  the  deputation,  who 


gave  a  long  and  highly  mtsrestmg  account 
of  the  working  of  the  Parent  Union,  and 
of  the  Sunday  school  weak  on  the  Con- 


A  warm  and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  deputation. 

Scarborough— On  Easter  Sunday 
Mr.  Smither  visited  all  the  Sunday  schools 
in  this  union;  and  met  the  teachers  for 
united  prayer  in  the  Bar  school  a(j  the 
close  of  the  day.  The  Bevs.  Messrs.  Bal- 
fjprnie  and  Kail  were  present. 

Ss.  Hblbit's,  Lavcasbtibs.— This  town 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Shrimpton,  as  deputa- 
tion from  the  Parent  Union,  on  February 
28th,  and  seven  of  the  schools  were  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Some  of  them  are 
greatly  in  need  of  better  accommodation, 
the  classes  being  huddled  together  in  the 
chapels,  with  no  nrovjaion  for  infant  or 
senior  classes. 

In  the  evening  a  prayer  meeting,  nume- 
rously attended,  was  held  in  the  school- 
rooms, Waterloo  Street,  when  Mr.  Shrimp- 
ton  gave  some  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Parent  Society  on  the  Continent. 

On  Monday  evening,  at  the  same  place, 
after  tea,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  St. 
Helen's  union  was  held,  when  an  admi- 
rable, concise,  and  interesting  report  of  the 
twelve  schools  in  union  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Brown,  the  secretary.  Mr.  Shrimpton 
having  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Cha- 
racteristics of  efficient  Teaching,"  urging 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  elementary 
principles  of  teaching,  as  an  essential  to 
progress  in  the  higher  qualifications  of  the 
art,  various  questions  were  propounded, 
and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  several 
of  the  local  ministers  who  were  present, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Cook  (President  of  the 
union),  Mr.  J.  Marsh,  and  other  friends. 

St.  Mast  Cray.— The  thirty-first  an- 
niversary  services  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Kent  Sunday  School  Union  were 
held  on  Good  Friday,  at  the  Temple,  St* 
Mary  Cray.  The  proceedings  commenced 
by  a  conference  at  10  aja?  under  the  pre- 
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rideney  of  A.  Jennings,  Usq.,  of  Eltham. 
Mr.  Burnett,  of  Crookenhtll,  opened 
the  subject  for  consideration,  which-  was 
" The  Life,  labours,  Lessons,  and  Love  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,— Models  for  Sun. 
day  School  Teachers."  Mr.  John  Terry 
(the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society), 
and  other  friends,  followed  with  appro- 
priate observations. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Bey.  G.  VerraH,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.    The  union  now  con- 


tains twenty-four  schools,  in  which  are 
3^69  scholars,  taught  by  830  teachers. 

After  tea,  a  third  meeting,  numerously 
attended,  was  held  under  the  same  presi- 
dency, at  6  p.m.  A  general  report  of  the 
union  was  read  by  G.  Creasey,  Esq.  Ad- 
dresses were  then  given,  and  themes  spo- 
ken to,  by  the  deputation,  the  Rev.  R.  E. 
Forsaith  (minister  of  the  Temple),  Mr.  J. 
S.  Featherstone,  Rev.  A.  E.  Brown,  of 
Stepney,  Bey.  A.  Tessier,  Bromley,  Mr. 
M.  H.  Hodder,  and  other  gentlemen. 


Z\t  ^biters'  §u*. 


[It  must  be  understood  that  contributors 
to  tins  department  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  opinions,  which  they  severally  ex- 
press.—Ens.] 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
"H,"  and  who  obviously  writes  trom 
a  decidedly  Nonconformist  standpoint, 
calls  attention  to  the  prison  statistics 
recently  presented  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions at  Salford  by  Rev.  W.  Qaine, 
Chaplain  of  the  Salford  Hundred 
Gaol. 

Having  inquired  minutely  into  the 
previous  lives  of  some  1,500  prisoners, 
the  chaplain  reports  that,  out  of  1,000, 
602  professed  to  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  347  to  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 149  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  Zofno  religion  whatever. 

Our  correspondent  notes  the  chap- 
lain's testimony  that  unhappy  homes, 
evil  example  of  parents,  and  want  of 
training,  are  the  chief  causes  of  misery 
and  crime ;  and  also  his  statement  that 
645  of  the  1,000  criminals  confessed 
that  they  were  drunkards,  and  that 
many  of  the  remaining  355  might  pro- 
bably be  classed  with  the  others,  though 
not  confessing  the  fact.  "H."  then 
goes  on  to  say, — 

"The  most  affecting  statement,  bow- 


ever,  still  remains,  namely,  that  al- 
though only  117  out  of  347  Roman 
Catholic  prisoners  had  ever  attended 
Sunday  schools,  and  these  mostly  for 
very  short  periods ;  593  out  of  649  Pro- 
testant prisoners  had  been  Sunday 
scholars  for  six  or  seven  years  upon  an 
average,  and  30  of  these  had  been 
Sunday  school  teachers. 

"  That  so  many  of  the  prisoners  have 
been  Sunday  scholars  is  not  very  sur- 
prising, as  nearly  all  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  have  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  occupied  the 
forms  of  our  Sunday  schools  ;  but  the 
alleged  average  of  six  or  seven  yean  is 
somewhat  startling ;  and  if  this  is  not 
an  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
soners, I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
attendance  must  have  been  of  a  very 
intermittent  nature,  and  that  the  coun- 
teracting influences  of  bad  example  and 
vicious  training  at  home  must  have 
been  aided  by  some  degree  of  ineffl* 
ciency  in  the  schools  themselves. 

"  There  are  Sunday  schools  and  there 
are  Sunday  schools ;  and  if  the  pri- 
soners in  question  woto  placed  in  such 
schools  as  those  described  so  graphically 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  we  cannot  be 
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greatly  surprised  at  the  issue.  It  is 
well  known  that  though  the  large  towns 
contain  many  Church  of  England  Sun- 
day schools  second  to  none  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  arrangements,  most  of 
the  Church  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
attempt  very  little  in  the  way  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  moral  training, 
except  what  is  involved  in  a  small 
modicum  of  catechism  and  an  enforced 
attendance  at  church. 

"  A  close  examination  of  the  statistics 
confirms  my  impression  that  the  ineffi- 
cient Church  schools  which  the  bishop 
so  properly  condemns  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  unhappy  state  of 
things  which  the  chaplain  reveals.  502 
out  of  the  649  Protestant  prisoners 
claim  to  belong  to  the  Established 
Church,  while  148  describe  themselves 
as  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  if  such 
of  these  as  had  not  been  Sunday  scholars 
were  in  the  same  proportion,  and  if 
those  who  had  been  were  respectively 
instructed  in  Sunday  schools  belonging 
to  their  several  denominations,  the 
result  may  be  thus  stated : — 

"  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  Pro- 
testant prisoners  had  been  scholars  in 
Church  of  England  Sunday  schools, 
and  23  per  cent,  had  been  scholars  in 
other  schools. 

"  Comparing  this  result  with  the  as- 
certained fact  that  in  1851, 40  per  cent, 
of  the  Sunday  scholars  were  in  Church 
of  England  Sunday  schools,  and  59  per 
cent  in  those  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
Church  scholars  who  find  their  way  to 
prison  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Dissenting  scholars,  always  supposing 
that  the  report  of  the  Manchester  chap- 
lain is  a  true  index  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  prisons  of  England  generally," 

We  forbear  comment  at  the  present 
time,  except  to  note  the  marvellous 


length  of  the  prisoners'  alleged  attend- 
ance on  Sunday  school  instruction. 
"Six  or  seven  years"  is  so  far  above 
the  average,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  casts  doubt  upon  the  entire 
statement ;  otherwise,  It  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  an  irregular 
attendance  extending  over  a  long  period 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  six  or 
seven  years  of  Sunday  school  instruc- 
tion. We  confess  to  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  autobiographical  statistics 
given  by  adult  criminals. 

M.  B.  reopens  a  question  which  was 
discussed  some  time  since  in  the  pages 
of  the  Union  Magazine — the  propriety 
of  selling  books  to  Sunday  scholars  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Our  own  views  may 
be  very  briefly  expressed.  We  deem  it 
not  only  admissible,  but  highly  im- 
portant that  young  people  should  be 
provided  with  suitable  reading  for  their 
leisure  moments,  and  especially  for 
Sunday  leisure.  The  fact  that  such 
books  and  magazines  are  sold,  not  for 
profit,  but  purely  with  a  desire  to  benefit 
the  recipients,  removes  the  act  from  the 
sphere  of  commerce  to  that  of  benevo- 
lence. A  child  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
cannot  distinguish  so  obvious  a  differ- 
ence, and  we  believe  that  the  supposed 
"stumbling-block"  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  teachers. 

A.  T.  is  extremely  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing practical  information  as  to  the  best 
form,  size,  &c,  for  Sunday  school  seats. 
Will  our  friends  oblige  him  with  the 
results  of  their  experience  in  this  im- 
portant matter  ? 

Cannot  our  friend  G.  &  find  sufficient 
hymns  for  the  purpose  in  the  Sunday 
Scholars'  Hymn  Book  !  We  do  not  know 
of  any  collection  adapted  exclusively  for 
Bible  classes,  but  it  is  possible  the 
Sunday  School  Union  may  prepare  one. 
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0?  all  the  maladies  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable,  there  is  perhaps 
not  one  more  generally  dreaded  or  more  revolting  in  its  operations 
than  the  Oriental  plague  of  leprosy.  Under  some  conditions  incurable, 
contagious,  and  hereditary,  it  is  almost  the  only  disease  which  neces- 
sarily expels  its  victim  into  a  hopeless  banishment,  while  bone,  muscle, 
and  integuments  are  consumed  by  a  painful  and  protracted  ulceration. 
From  its  visitation  no  condition  of  life  is  exempt,  and  for  its  ravages 
the  experience  and  science  of  forty  centuries  have  yet  devised  no  positive 
remedy.  Wisely  have  the  successive  legislations  of  Jewish,  Maho- 
metan, and  Christian  government  been  directed  to  its  suppression,  and 
fitly  from  its  character  has  it  been  chosen  in  Sacred  Writ  to  be  the 
type  of  original  sin. 

Like  most  hereditary  diseases,  this  does  not  at  once  display  itself 
upon  the  body  of  the  infant.  The  leprous  child  is  often  fair,  well-con- 
ditioned, and  intelligent ;  nor  is  there  even  till  boyhood  any  indication 
of  the  latent  curse.  But  about  the  twelfth  year  a  sickly  pallor  appears 
in  patches  upon  the  skin,  most  frequently  on  that  of  the  breast  and 
arms,  small  itching  pustules  come  and  die,  and  the  epidermis  scurfs  off 
in  white  pulverulent  scales,  or  becomes  brown,  thick,  and  rough,  like 
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the  bark  of  a  tree  (Xcjtooc),  from  which  the  scientific  name  of  the  dis- 
order is  derived. 

Then  follow  other  and  more  alarming  symptoms,  precisely  as  detailed 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  Bed,  heated  swellings  spot  the 
whitened  skin ;  these  inorease,  and  spreading,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  resolve  themselves  into  fretting  confluent  ulcers.  The  hair  has 
long  iUlen  off,  and  now  the  nails  blacken,  From  the  useless  extre- 
mities swollen  and  shrunk  alternately,  sense  and  volition  depart. 
Then*  joint  by  joint,  the  morbid  bones  decay ;  and  while  the  superior 
parts  of  the  body,  the  nostrils,  the  eyes,  and  the  lips,  are  blended  into 
a  hideous  foetid  mass,  the  mortification  increases,  till  the  more  vital 
organs  ajready  deranged  are  attacked,  and  a  welcome  death  super- 

But  painful  and  inevitable  as  is  the  ultimate  catastrophe,  years  may 
and  do  elapse  between  every  stage ;  a  partial  improvement  takes  place, 
a  return  to  health  and  vigour  seems  apparent ;  but  is,  alas !  rapidly  and 
unexpectedly  succeeded  by  a  relapse  of  the  well-known  symptoms,  and 
the  leprosy  spreads  more  fatally  for  its  brief  suppression.  A.  few  aad 
year*  of  pain,  of  weary  lingering  torture,  and  then  the  end  cornea. 

Apart  from  his  fellow-men  has  the  leper  lived,  apart  from  them  he 
has  worshipped,  worked,  and  wept;  now,  apart  from  them,  his  body 
moulders  into  dust,  or  is  cast  hastily  by  his  suffering  brethren  into 
some  sandy  eleft,  to  become  the  foul  hyena's  prey. 

This  compulsory  excommunication  leads  to  some  singular  results, 
and  as  similarity  of  affliction  is  recognised  as  a  sort  of  relationship,  the 
lepers  congregate  together,  and  their  families  often  form  camps  and 
villages  of  their  own. 

Here  they  cultivate  fields  which,  if  not  strictly  theirs,  they  are 
tacitly  allowed  to  retain,  and  supplement  the  profits  of  labour  by  the 
eleemosynary  gifts  of  compassionate  travellers,  who,  terrified  by  being 
met  by  ragged  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  flourishing  hand- 
less  arms,  or  crawling  in  the  roadway  with  distorted  limbs,  bestow  invol- 
untarily the  backshish  craved,  and  hurry  from  the  scene. 

For  centuries  regarded  more  with  feelings  of  aversion  than  sympathy, 
their  dire  complaint  has  been  their  sole  defence  in  a  country  of  injustice 
and  oppression ;  and  uncared  for  and  debarred  the  offices  of  religion, 
the  unhappy  lepers  have  been,  and  in  many  places  still  are,  without 
medical,  temporal,  or  spiritual  aid.  To  associate  with  them  was  to 
suffer  ever  after ;  yet  recently  some  self-devoted  Moravian  missionaries 
have  settled  among  them,  dedicating  themselves  to  a  life-long  exclusion 
and  the  probable  contagion  of  a  loathsome  disease,  and  by  their  example 
and  energy  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  has  ameliorated  in  some  degree 
the  leper's  forlorn  condition. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  while  leprosy  is  the  most 
aggravated  and  terrible  form  of  skin  disease  in  the  East,  yet  all  cutane- 
ous diseases  are  not  leprous,  although  many  of  their  appearances  are 
strongly  similar,  and  as  a  consequence  the  most  curious  explanations 
are  given  of  these  symptoms  by  the  person  afflicted,  one  of  which,  as  it 
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is  both  original  and  authentic,  is  worth  recording.  In  a  caravan  return- 
ing from  the  Faioum  in  1844  was  a  sturdy  old  man,  whose  sun-burnt 
breast  was  streaked  with  a  singularly  large  blanched  splotch.  One  of 
the  company  after  some  conversation  alluded  to  this  appearance,  when 
the  Arab  thus  accounted  for  its  presence : — "  While  I  was  sitting  in 
my  tent  drinking  a  bowl  of  milk,  the  news  of  my  daughter's  death  was 
brought  to  me ;  rising  up  in  grief  and  haste  I  spilt  the  liquid  upon  my 
chest.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became  very  ill,  and  wherever  the  milk 
had  touched  my  body  it  left  the  marks  you  notice." 

The  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents  a  group  of  lepers 
squatting  in  abject  misery  outside  the  city  gate,  precisely  as  described 
in  2  Kings  vii.  3,  and  as  they  are  continually  to  be  seen  at  this  day. 

W.  E.  0. 


THE  MARTYRDOM   OF  STEPHEN. 

An  Address  to  Simdanj  Sofiola/rs. 

BY   THE   REV.   H.   T.   HOWAT,   LTVEBFOOL. 

Outside  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  a  great  crowd  has  assembled. 
They  have  brought  with  them  a  prisoner.  Even  in  that  calm,  beautiful 
face,  "  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel,"  you  can  read  the  character 
of  the  man  who  is  described  as  "  a  man  full  of  faith  "  and  "  rail  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Stephen  has  been  preaching.  In  one  of  the  open  courts 
of  the  temple  he  has  given  his  accusers  a  very  faithful  sermon.  He 
has  told  them  of  God's  dealings  with  their  church  and  nation  in  every 
successive  stage,  from  the  call  of  Abraham.  So  long  as  he  gave  them 
Bimply  the  facts  of  history,  they  listened ;  but  the  moment  his  address 
became  rebuke,  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  rage,  which  reached  its 
height,  even  a  yell,  when  unfolding  what  must  have  been  a  revelation 
to  Stephen's  eye  alone,  he  exclaimed  that  away  up  through  that 
temple's  open  court  he  saw  an  opened  heaven  and  a  risen  Saviour,  as 
if  while  His  servant  was  suffering  that  Saviour  could  not  sit,  but  stood 
up  to  assure  him  of  His  sympathy,  and  receive  him  to  Himself. 

It  was  enough :  nay,  it  was  too  much ;  Stephen  must  die,  and  die 
like  his  Master,  after  the  mockery  of  trial,  the  victim  of  savage  fury. 
"Blasphemy"  was  the  false  accusation  (Acts  vi.  13);  and,  like  every 
blasphemer,  according  to  the  severe  penalty  of  Moses  (Dent.  xvii.  7), 
he  must  die,  outside  the  city,  crushed  by  stones  "  at  the  hands  of  all 
the  people." 

Prominent  in  the  guilty  deed  that  is  about  to  happen  we  find  a 
young  man.  Many  years  after  he  tells  us  himself,  "  When  the  blood 
of  Thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  I  also  was  standing  by  and  consent- 
ing unto  his  death"  (Acts  xxiL  20);  and  to  show  that  he  was  really  a 
leader  in  the  transaction,  he  adds  that  when  Stephen's  murderers, 
according  to  Eastern  usage,  stripped  themselves  of  their  clothing,  in 
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order  to  have  greater  facility  for  their  hideous  work,  "I  kept  the 
raiment  of  them  that  slew  him."  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of 
God !  how  singular  the  crossings  of  Providence  in  the  world !  What 
a  strange  meeting — a  meeting  which  was  probably  the  first,  which 
certainly  at  any  rate  was  the  last — was  this  between  Stephen  and 
Saul !  the  one  the  representative  martyr,  the  other  the  future  repre- 
sentative apostle  of  the  Gentile  world.  Paul  never  forgot  the  stoning 
of  Stephen.  It  made  a  profound  impression  on  his  mind.  I  like  to 
dwell  upon  the  thought  that  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  had  something 
to  do  with  the  conversion  of  Saul,  and  to  believe  in  one  of  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  Church  that  Christianity  under  God  owes  Paul  to  the 
preaching  and  especially  to  "  the  dying  prayer  "  of  Stephen. 

The  holy  man  is  brought  out  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  per- 
secutors place  him  in  the  centre  of  a  circle.  They  surround  him, 
each  with  a  bundle  of  stones  gathered  from  the  heaps  that  lay  about 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or  from  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  adjacent 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was  a  bold  Jew 
who  first  stepped  down  into  the  Bed  Sea.  Do  my  young  friends 
think  that  he  was  less  bold  who  first  ventured  to  give  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  P  Speaking  in  ordinary  language,  Stephen  was  the 
first  martyr,  although  it  may  be  more  strictly  correct  to  say — and  this 
surely  will  be  a  very  interesting  thought  for  Sunday  scholars — that  the 
first  martyrs  for  Christianity  consisted  of  the  helpless  little  children 
whom  Herod  slew  in  Bethlehem.  Still  Stephen  was  the  first  who 
suffered  for  a  direct  act  of  his  own  on  behalf  of  Christ ;  and  as  we  see 
him  in  the  centre  of  that  circle  we  find  him  equal  to  the  occasion — 
the  calmest  and  most  self-possessed  of  all. 

There  comes  the  first  volley  of  stones ;  and  how  does  Stephen  meet 
it  P  By  prayer.  And  two  things  are  remarkable  about  that  prayer. 
First  of  all,  the  words  are  almost  the  very  same  as  those  employed  by 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  upon  the  cross;  and,  secondly,  they  are 
addressed  to  that  divine  Saviour  as  Stephen  in  his  holy  vision,  "  look- 
ing up,"  sees  Him  "  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit,"  is  the  prayer.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
beautiful.  Stephen  dies  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  this,  his  last 
and  most  solemn  moment,  commends  his  soul  to  God  the  Son,  as  once, 
in  the  last  and  most  solemn  moments  of  Calvary,  God  the  Son  had 
commended  His  soul  to  God  the  Father.  Stephen  breathes  up  Christ's 
own  prayer;  he  breathes  it  up  to  Christ  himself;  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  all  the  roll  of  martyrs.  Nay,  it  may  have  been  with  the 
memory  of  these  words  before  him,  "the  young  man  Paul,"  thirty- 
three  years  after  gave  the  young  man  Timothy,  and  through  Timothy 
gave  to  all,  both  young  and  old,  that  beautiful  specimen  of  calm  con- 
fidence in  the  hour  of  approaching  death ;  "  For  the  which  cause  I  also 
suffer  these  things :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed;  for  I  know  whom 
I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day"  (2  Tim.  L  12). 

But  now  there  comes  another  volley.    How  many  there  may  have 
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been  between  I  cannot  tell.  But  with  this  crash  the  martyr  falls  upon 
his  knees.  He  utters  a  piercing  cry.  He  prays  again.  Again  it  is  the 
imitation  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The  prayer  then  was  this :  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ;"  the  prayer  now  is — 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  Stephen's  death  was  not 
merely  a  death  of  prayer :  it  was  a  death  like  his  Master's,  of  prayer 
for  pardon  to  his  persecutors.  The  sandal  tree  sheds  a  perfume  on 
the  axe  that  fells  it.  The  more  certain  flowers  are  bruised  in  the 
hands,  the  richer  and  sweeter  is  their  fragrance.  So  with  Stephen, 
and  these  "  men  of  blood :"  they  murder  him,  he  prays  for  them.  Can 
human  love  go  farther  P 

I  once  saw  a  rainbow  come  out  after  a  thunderstorm  in  mid-winter 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  about  the  strangest  contrast  one  could 
imagine ;  that  arch  of  peace  appearing  after  the  Slackened  clouds,  and 
the  lightning's  flash,  and  the  roar  of  wind  and  haiL  But  so  it  was ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  gentle  stranger,  the  little  streak  that  grew 
into  a  many-coloured  span,  hushed  and  closed  the  evening  scene.  Will 
my  young  friends  not  see  even  a  stranger  contrast  in  Stephen's  death 
of  peace,  amid  the  violence  and  fury  by  which  it  was  accomplished  P 
"  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep."  This  beautiful  description 
of  death  had  been  employed  before  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  case  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  and  others,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the  word 
is  used  by  any  New  Testament  writer  to  describe  the  Christian's  de- 
parture from  earth.  To  this  remark  another  may  be  added, — namely,  that 
no  such  word  is  ever  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ  himself.  Death  to 
Him  was  a  terrible  reality;  and  hence  in  His  case  there  is  no  softening 
or  toning  down  of  the  idea.  It  is  always  the  strongest  and  harshest 
terms  that  are  employed:  "crucified,"  "slain,"  "delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,"  "the  accursed  cross."  The  death  of  Christ, 
however,  has  taken  the  sting  away  from  death  in  the  case  of  all  His 
believing  children;  and  whatever  the  manner  of  their  death,  even 
as  in  Stephen's  case,  death  in  its  roughest  and  sternest  form,  they 
simply  fall  "  asleep."  A  dying  Christian  minister  was  once  asked  by 
his  only  daughter,  if  he  thought  there  was  any  danger.  Calmly  he 
replied,  "Danger,  my  dear?  don't  use  that  word;  there  can  be  no 
danger  to  the  Christian,  whatever  may  happen;  all  is  well,  because 
God  is  love,  everlastingly  well,  everlastingly  well."  "  So  He  giveth  His 
beloved  sleep."  Many  a  time,  dear  children,  unseen  by  you,  your  dear 
mothers,  before  retiring  to  rest  themselves,  have  gone  to  the  couch 
where  you,  their  son  or  daughter  lay,  folded  in  peace,  your  eyelids  closed, 
perhaps  a  smile  playing  over  your  features,  as  some  pleasant  vision 
glided  by.  The.  parent  has  kissed  her  slumbering  child,  and  satisfied,  has 
gone  away.  And  so  to  the  child  of  God  the  place  of  graves  is  only  the 
place  of  slumber.  One  is  watching  there,  and  repeating  his  old  words : 
"  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth."  We  go  to  sleep  at  night,  but  we  rise 
in  the  morning ;  after  the  shadow  comes  the  dawn. 

There  only  now  remains  the  martyr's  funeral.  "  Devout  men  "  took 
np  the  bruised  and  bleeding  body,  for  even  under  the  eyes  of  that 
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ruffian  band  of  persecutors,  the  martyr  has  some  secret  friends.  To 
all  that  can  die  of  Stephen,  therefore  they  will  do  all  the  honour  in 
their  power.  Like  Joseph  with  his  father,  they  will  pour,  nay,  prolong 
at  his  bier  the  Jewish  watt,  and  bury  him  "  with  great  and  sore  lamen- 
tation." Bow  different,  as  we  stand  and  hear  it,  the  end  of  Judas  and 
the  end  of  Stephen !  the  one  the  first  disciple  of  Christianity  that  died, 
the  other  the  first  preacher.  Judas  committed  suicide,  and  "  went  to 
his  own  place ;"  where,  I  need  not  inform  even  my  youngest  hearer. 
Stephen  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  and  went  home  to  heaven 
to  receive  "  the  crown,"  which,  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  very  name  of  Stephen  means. 

What  lessons  of  fidelity  to  God,  of  love  to  Christ,  of  love  even  to 
enemies  may  be  learned  from  his  character  and  career!  Above 
all,  what  lessons  of  heroic  sacrifice  and  self-surrender,  the  fruit  of 
"constraining"  gospel  power!  It  is  a  beautiful  tradition  of  the 
Church  that  fixes  the  date  of  Stephen's  martyrdom  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  December  26,  a.  d.  33,  the  year  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
crucifixion.  Whether  the  date  be  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
either  way,  the  remark  of  the  great  St.  Augustine  upon  the  sup- 
posed coincidence  is  well  worth  remembering.  When  speaking  of 
the  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ  upon  human  souls  he  says: — 
"Men  have  the  courage  to  die  for  God,  because  God  first  set  the 
example,  when  He  became  man  to  die  for  them."  It  is  only  the  idea 
of  the  beloved  disciple  in  another  form :  "  We  love  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us."  Dear  children,  you  may  not  be  called  to  die  for  Christ, 
but  live  for  Him,  and  count  no  gift  too  costly,  no  service  too  humble : 
He  gave  His  life  for  you  once,  and  makes  to  you  still,  of  all  others, 
the  divine  and  therefore  faithful  promise,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 


WOEK. 


Let  not  the  time  pass  by  thee, 

In  slumber  and  in  shade  ; 
But  be  thou  up  and  working, 

Till  thou  thy  mark  hast  made. 
Work  on  the  hill  or  valley, 

Or  on  the  mountain  plain, 
Success  will  crown  thy  labours, 

And  God  will  send  the  rain. 

What  though  the  way  be  dreary, 
And  darkness  cloud  the  sky, 

Keep  on,  thou  faithful  worker, 
The  storm  will  soon  pass  by. 


The  darkest  clouds  will  scatter, 
The  noonday  sun  will  shine 

Upon  thy  humble  pathway, 
As  well  as  upon  mine. 

Work  somewhere  in  the  vineyard, 

The  field  is  broad  and  wide, 
Be  ever  to  the  erring 

A  true  and  loving  guide. 
For  up  the  thorny  hill-side 

Some  gentle  flowers  are  seen  ; 
And  here  the  reapers  often 

The  richest  harvests  glean. 

American. 
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A.  SCHOOL  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYK 

In  a  short  time  we  reached  the  sohool-houae,  a  plain,  suhstantial- 
looking  building;  standing  midway  between  the  river  and  the  banished 
huts.  As  neither  schoolmaster  nor  scholar  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  they  were  to  be  visited  that  day,  we  were  enabled  to  see  the 
school  in  its  ordinary  aspect.  When  we  entered,  the  master  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  the  landlord,  the  boys  pulled  their 
red  forelocks,  the  girls  dropped  their  best  curtsies.  Sitting,  down  on 
a  form  I  noted  the  bare  walls,  a  large  map  hanging  on  one  side,  the 
stove  with  a  heap  of  peats  near  it,  the  ink-smeared  bench  and  the  rows 
of  girls'  heads,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  brown,  surmounting  it,  and  the 
boys,  barefooted  and  in  tattered  kilts,  gathered  near  the  windows.  The 
girls  regarded  us  with  a  shy,  curious  gaze,  which  was  not  ungraceful.; 
and  in  several  of  the  freckled  faces  there  were  the  rudimentB  of  beauty, 
or  of  comeliness  at  least.  The  eyes  of  all,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  kept 
twinkling  over  our  persons,  taking  silent  note  of  everything ;  I  don't 
think  I  ever  before  was  the  subject  of  so  much  curiosity.  One  was 
pricked  all  over  by  quick-glancing  eyes  as  by  pins. 

We  had  come  to  examine  the  school,  and  the  ball  opened  by  a 
display  of  copy-books.     Opening  these,  we  found  pages  oovered  with-** 

"Emulation  is  a  generous  passion, 
Emancipation  does  not  make  man."  , 

in  very  fair  and  legible  handwriting. 

Expressing  our  satisfaction  the  schoolmaster  bowed  low,  and  the 
pricking  of  the  thirty  or  forty  curious  eyes  became  yet  more  keen  and 
rapid.  The  schoolmaster  then  called  for  those  who  wished  to  be 
examined  in  geography — very  much  as  a  colonel  might  seek  volunteers 
for  a  forlorn  hope, — and  in  a  trice  six  scholars,  kilted,  of  various  ages 
and  sizes,  but  all  shock-headed  and  ardent,  were  drawn  up  in  line  in 
front  of  the  large  map.  A  ruler  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  little 
fellow  at  the  end,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  body  bent  forward  eagerly,  seemed  as  waiting  the  signal  to  start 
off  in  a  race.  "  Number  one,  point  out  river  Tagus."  Number  one 
charged  the  Peninsula  with  his  ruler  as  ardently  as  his  great  grand- 
father, in  all  probability,  charged  the  French  at  Quebec.  "Through 
what  country  does  the  Tagus  flowP"  "Portugal."  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  capital  city?"  "Lisbon."  Number  one  having- accom- 
plished his  deoovr  the  ruler  was  handed  on  to  number  two,  who  traced 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  answered  several  questions  about  it 
with  considerable  intelligence.  Number  five  was  a  little  fellow;  he 
was  asked  to  point  out  Poitree,  and  as  the  Western  Islands  hung  too 
nigh  for  him  to  reach,  he  jumped  at  them.  He  ti  ent  into  the  North 
Sea  the  first  time,  but  on  his  second  attempt  he  smote  Skye  with  his 
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rule*  very  neatly.  Numbers  three,  four,  and  six  acquitted  themselves 
creditably — number  fonr  boggling  a  little  about  Constantinople,  much 
to  the  vexation  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Slates  were  then  produced,  and  the  six  geographers,  who  were  the 
cream  of  the  school  I  dare  say,  were  prepared  for  arithmetical  action. 
As  I  was  examiner,  and  had  no  desire  to  get  into  deep  waters,  the 
efforts  of  my  kilted  friends  were,  at  my  request,  confined  to  the  good 
old  rule  of  simple  addition ;  the  schoolmaster  called  out  ten  or  eleven 
ranks  of  figures,  and  then  cried,  Add ;  six  swishes  of  the  slate  pencil 
were  heard,  and  then  began  the  arithmetical  tug  of  war.  Each  face 
was  immediately  hidden  behind  a  slate,  and  we  could  hear  the  quick 
tinkle  of  pencils.  All  at  once  there  was  a  hurried  swish,  and  the  one 
head  who  had  boggled  about  Constantinople  flashed  round  his  slate  to 
me  with  the  summation  fairly  worked  out;  flash  went  another  slate,  then 
another,  till  the  six  were  held  out.  All  the  answers  corresponded,  and 
totting  up  the  figures  I  found  them  correct.  Then  books  were  pro- 
duced, and  we  listened  to  English  reading.  In  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  as 
if  they  were  addressing  some  one  on  an  opposite  hill-side,  and  with 
barbarous  intonation,  the  little  fellows  read  off  about  a  dozen  sentences 
each.  Now  and  again  a  big  word  brought  a  reader  to  grief,  as  a  tali 
fence  brings  a  steeple-chaser.  Now  and  again  a  reader  went  through 
a  word  as  a  hunter  goes  through  a  hedge  which  he  cannot  clear ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  deserved  the  commendation  which  they  received.  The 
landlord  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  left  at 
the  inn  two  baskets  of  gooseberries  for  the  scholars.  The  schoolmaster 
again  bowed ;  and  although  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  were  as  bright  and 
curious  as  before,  they  had  laid  their  heads  together,  and  were  busily 
whispering  now. 

The  schools  in  Skye  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  other  edu- 
cational establishments  of  the  country  that  a  turf  hut  bears  to  a 
stone  and  lime  cottage.  These  schools  are  scattered  thinly  up  and 
down  the  island,  and  the  pupils  are  unable  to  attend  steadily  on 
account  of  the  distance  they  have  to  travel,  and  the  minor  agricul- 
tural avocations  in  which  they  are  at  intervals  engaged.  The  school- 
master is  usually  a  man  of  no  surpassing  intelligence  or  acquirements ; 
he  is  wretchedly  remunerated,  and  his  educational  aids  and  appliances,, 
such  as  books,  maps,  &c,  are  defective.  But  still  a  turf  hut  is  better 
than  no  shelter,  and  a  Skye  school  is  better  than  no  school  at  all.  The 
school,  for  instance,  which  we  had  just  visited,  was  an  authentic  light 
in  the  darkness.  There  boys  and  girls  were  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  plain  and  homely  accomplishments  that  bear  the  keys  of 
all  the  doors  that  lead  to  wealth  and  knowledge.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
can  read,  write,  and  cast  up  accounts  deftly,  is  not  badly  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life;  and  although  the  school  which  the  landlord  has 
established  is  plain  and  unostentatious  in  its  forms  and  modes  of 
instruction,  it  at  least,  with  tolerable  success,  teaches  these.  For  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  pupils  in  after  life  the  pupils  are  themselves 
responsible. — "  A  Summer  in  Skye"  by  the  late  Alexander  Smith* 
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DAVID  STOW. 

The  name  of  David  Stow  deserves  a  high  position  amongst  those  of 
the  educationists  who  laboured  without  fainting,  at  a  time  when 
counteracting  and  antagonistic  influences  were  terrific  in  their  power, 
and  when  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  so  imperfectly  understood  that 
scarcely  one  could  be  found,  amongst  all  those  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  who  could  say  that  his  own  early  training  had  really 
fitted  him  at  all  for  his  work.  To  Sunday  school  teachers  the  life  and 
principles  of  Stow  set  forth  important  lessons.  Himself  an  early  and 
successful  worker  in  that  rich  field,  his  example  and  his  suggestions 
acquire  great  importance ;  while  we  are  additionally  indebted  to  him 
as  the  man  who  organized  the  training  system  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  bears  directly  upon  all  modes  of  teaching  whatsoever.  It  is 
grievous  to  think  that  by  many  who  claim  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  of  education  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Stow  are  rejected  or  questioned.  I  believe,  however,  that  as  a  nation 
we  shall  all,  ere  long,  be  obliged  to  admit  that  his  plans  are  fully  in 
accordance  with  right  reason  and  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

David  Stow  was  born  in  the  town  of  Paisley  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1793.  Few  towns,  either  north  or  south  of  the  Tweed,  could  boast 
of  having  produced,  in  a  brief  space,  so  many  men  whose  fame  was 
likely  to  last.  Amongst  these,  we  may  remember,  was  the  world- 
renowned  "Christopher  North"  and  his  amiable  brother,  "Wilson  of 
Woodville,  the  poet  Tannahill,  and  the  sculptor  Henning.  Little  is 
recorded  about  Stow's  early  days.  He  received  the  education  then 
afforded  by  the  Paisley  Grammar  School,  and  attained  a  good  position 
there,  though  the  method  of  teaching  seems  to  have  been  a  dull 
drudgery  to  scholars  and  instructors  both.  Lively  but  sensitive,  young 
David  Stow  mixed  very  little  with  his  schoolmates  in  the  playground, 
for  already  he  was  fond  of  observing,  and  thoughtful  beyond  his  years. 
He  had  that  almost  inexpressible  blessing — one  which  has  made 
thousands  of  our  most  useful  men, — a  truly  good  mother,  who  was 
not  only  rich  in  all  Christian  graces,  but  exemplified  them  most 
happily  in  her  daily  intercourse  with  her  family.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  Stow  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  large  firm  in  the  busy 
city  of  Glasgow ;  forewarned,  like  many  others  similarly  circumstanced, 
as  to  the  dangers  he  must  there  encounter,  but  forearmed  as  well  by 
the  possession  of  a  deep  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  love 
for  those  things  which  are  of  "  good  report."  We  find  that  he  at  once 
stood  forth  fearlessly  in  defence  of  those  now  powerful  agencies  which 
were  then  in  their  infancy,  namely,  Bible  and  missionary  societies.  He 
strove  also  to  draw  together,  into  a  friendly  nucleus,  young  men  of 
right  dispositions,  who  might  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  the 
tempted,  and  prove,  as  he  puts  it,  "  an  asylum  to  which  those  would 
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be  welcomed  who  might  be  struggling  between  duty  and  worldly 
interests,  between  a  father's  advice  and  the  wiles  of  those  with  whom 
chance  may  have  led  them  to  associate." 

At  that  time  the  town  of  Glasgow  had  undergone  some  surprising 
changes.  The  population  had  greatly  increased,  while  no  proportionate 
increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of  dwellings  where  they  mostly 
congregated.  So  viee  of  every  sort,  unblushing  and  fearless,  met  the 
philanthropist  in  his  way  along  its  streets ;  while  ignorance  and  filth 
united  to  debase  the  physical  and  moral  nature.  There  were  those, 
indeed,  residing  there  not  insensible  to  this  sad  state  of  things,  and 
anxious  to  remedy  it;  but  most  of  the  better  class  were  absorbed 
during  the  day  in  money-getting,  and  passed  their  evenings  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  drinking  clubs,  so  marked  a  feature  of  Glasgow 
life. at  that  day.  Stow,  with  an  eye  ever  open  to  observe,  was  deeply 
grieved  at  what  he  witnessed  as  he  traversed  daily  the  streets  and 
alleys  about  the  Salt-market.  With  him  this  was  no  barren  regret; 
he  at  onoe  resolved  to  attempt  a  remedy.  What  was  to  be  doneP  No 
home  missionaries  were  at  hand  to  visit  these  people  in  their  wretched 
homes ;  the  few  week-day  schools  were  poorly  attended,  and  Sabbath 
schools  scarcely  existed.  He  opened  a  new  Sabbath  school,  superin- 
tending it  himself,  but  at  first  the  effects  were  not  manifest.  Believing 
this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  children  were  drawn  from 
houses  widely  separated,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his  efforts ;  he 
chose  a  spot,  and  visited  every  house  within  a  limited  area.  Thus  time 
was  economized ;  the  children,  most  of  whom  already  knew  each  other, 
were  made  more  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  the  parents,  living 
close  at  hand,  got  to  be  gradually  interested  in  the  teacher's  work. 
This,  Stow  called  "  deep-sea  fishing."  Other  labourers  as  zealous  soon 
took  up  the  plan,  and  pursued  it  in  other  parts  of  Glasgow,  and  it 
received  the  hearty  commendations  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  A  close  con- 
nection between  Stow  and  the  zealous  pastor  of  St.  John's  resulted, 
and  from  some  correspondence  extant  they  were  greatly  helpful  to 
each  other  in  evangelistic  work.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight 
Stow  was  chosen  one  of  the  elders  of  that  church. 

Stow  had  numerous  difficulties  to  contend  with — some  peculiar  to 
his  day,  others  now  equally  burdensome.  He  found  the  few  hours  of 
the  Sunday,  even  if  turned  to  the  best  account,  were  almost  nullified 
by  the  six  daye9  wild  life  which  the  children  led, — almost  equally  bad, 
whether  the  time  was  spent  at  home  or  in  the  street.  Insubordination 
to  the  teacher,  and  rudeness  and  sphefulness  towards  each  other,  were 
continually  manifested  by  the  children  he  gathered  in.  These  qualities 
he  transmuted  or  quelled  by  mildness  and  firmness.  From  the  first 
he  set  his  face  against  corporal  punishment  or  expulsion,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  disapproved  of  rebuking  offenders  in  public.  Stow 
devoted  himself,  also,  to  what  is  now,  perhaps,  somewhat  neglected 
by  Sunday  Bchool  teachers,  namely,  a  regular  visitation  of  each  scholar 
at  home.  Much  was  gained  by  this ;  the  children  were  contemplated 
in  a  different  aspect,  untrammelled  by  the  restraints  of  school-time; 
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the  condition  of  the  home  was  surveyed,  and  the  parents  were,  to  a 
varying'  bat  appreciable  extent,  brought  under  Christian  influence.  He 
notes  down,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  best  method  of  going  to  work. 
Amongst  other  sage  remarks  he  says,  "  Don't  go  with  a  paper  in  your 
hand;  the  people  may  think  that  you  are  collecting  taxes,  or  that  yon 
have  some  ulterior  object  in  view.  Tell  pleasantly  your  purpose,  and 
speak  kindly  to  the  children.  Do  not  speak  to  either  parents  or  child- 
ren as  if  you  had  on  a  soldier's  collar.*1 

Stow  was  soon  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  introducing  further 
aggressive  measures  to  remove  or  diminish  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
week-day  life  of  his  children.  He  expected  no  miracles  to  be  wrought 
by  the  most  efficient  Sunday  teaching ;  it  might  do  much,  as  he  saw,  in 
isolated  cases,  but  as  a  general  means  for  the  regeneration  of  masses  of 
children,  he  believed  that  alone  it  must  surely  foil.  In  the  year  1626, 
armed  with  the  experience  of  ten  years  of  Sunday  school  work,  and 
having  given  much  careful  thought  to  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  origi- 
nate a  week-day  school  on  a  novel  plan.  "  To  teach  was  very  well," 
argued  some,  "build  schools,  hire  teachers,  examine  the  children  now 
and  then  in  a  cursory  way,  and  there  the  thing  ends :"  not  so  reasoned 
Stow.  He  determined  to  do  battle  with -methods  which  were  looked 
upon  as  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  in  which  he  saw  much  that  was 
erroneous  and  injurious.  They  might  be  venerable,  but  he  could  not 
spare  them;  "moss-grown"  abuses  he  regarded  with  no  more  favour 
than  those  of  recent  growth.  Working  out  these  defective  modes  he 
worked  in  those  plans  which  have  been  found  so  successful  in  normal 
schools.  He  raised  the  Bible  from  the  position  of  a  reading  or  spelling 
book,  to  which  it  had  been  degraded,  and  by  the  use  of  apt  illustra- 
tions made  the  Scripture  lesson  not  a  task,  but*  a  pleasure.  The  ordi- 
nary modes  of  learning  by  committing  to  memory  Stow  repudiated ; 
truths  and  facts  might  be  stored  up  in  that  way  with  difficulty,  but  he  pre- 
ferred they  should  be  woven  into  the  life  by  a  different  process — that  of 
word-picturing.  Still  "learning  by  heart M  was  not  given  up  entirely ;  it 
found  a  fitting  yet  subordinate  place.  Much  use  was  made  by  Stow 
of  the  "  sympathy  of  numbers ; "  this  wisely  managed  was  a  stimulus 
to  the  tardy,  a  reward  to  the  diligent,  and  a  constant  aid  'to  rectitude : 
for,  with  a  resolution  at  which  we  may  wonder,  Stow  discarded  the 
usual  plans  of  rewarding  by  prizes  and  medals,  and  even  place-taking, 
believing  that  these  often  developed  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  malice,  and 
pride. 

To  the  agency  of  the  school  Stow  added  that  of  the  playground. 
Pale  faces  and  lustreless  eyes,  so  numerous  in  the  densely  peopled 
lanes,  appealed  for  fresh  air,  and  the  means  of  exercising  the  body  in  a 
healthy  manner ;  nor  was  Stow  blind  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  observing  and  controlling  children  in  the  hours  of  recreation.  He 
found  by  experience  that  proper  diversions  carried  on  in  the  open  air 
imparted  cheerfulness,  and  fitted  the  mind  to  receive  a  lesson  which 
might  otherwise  have  proved  incomprehensible  or  irksome. 

Stow's  enterprise  from  the  first  encountered  great  opposition.    Some 
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thought  even  the  Sunday  school  teacher  a  revolutionist — one  who  waf 
likely  to  set  the  lower  classes  against  the  higher.  Others  thought  that 
education,  as  Stow  wished  to  give  it,  would  unfit  the  children  for  their 
subsequent  position.  The  bulk  of  those  already  teachers  naturally  dis- 
liked improvements  which  tended  to  show  their  incapacity.  Added  to 
all  this,  he  had  to  .contend  with  that  dislike  to  innovation,  that  clinging 
to  tradition,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  national  character. 
But  he  persevered,  and  made  his  first  attempt  at  a  cottage  in  the  Dry- 
gate,  Glasgow.  Here  he  began  with  about  a  hundred  pupils,  in  a 
neighbourhood  greatly  needing  such  an  agency,  seemingly  an  unin- 
viting field  for  a  first  experiment.  The  good  results  were  not  long 
in  showing  themselves ;  so  speedily,  indeed,  that  scoffers  were  silenced, 
and  doubters  took  courage.  A  society  was  formed  to  extend  and 
improve  the  system,  and  the  master  and  some  selected  pupils  were 
sent  to  Edinburgh  as  a  sample  of  what  could  be  done. 

Sensible  as  Stow  was  of  the  advantages  of  teaching,  he  wished  to  do 
more ;  he  desired  to  train,  and  to  train  from  the  earliest  age,  by  begin- 
ning at  the  infant  school.  In  1832,  he  published  a  pamphlet  which 
drew  much  attention  to  his  scheme.  He  saw  that  it  was  needful  to 
"train"  the  "trainers,"  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  found  a  college 
where  he  could  initiate  pupils  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  system.  These 
were  brought  on  by  successive  steps;  they  began  with  the  lowest 
grade,  and  as  Stow  found  them  competent  and  skilful,  so  he  transferred 
them  from  stage  to  stage  in  his  establishment.  This  parent,  from, 
which  other  colleges  took  their  rise,  was  situated  in  Glasgow,  and 
there  Stow  himself  continued  to  guide  until  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  threatened  to  upset  or  disorganize  the 
schemes  he  had  in  operation.  With  many  of  his  friends,  he  had 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul,  into  the  Free  Church  movement,  and 
the  committee  of  the  Establishment  claimed  possession  of  the  building, 
unless  all  engaged  there  would  connect  themselves  with  that  church. 
The  Free  Church  leaders  promised  support;  but  no  suitable  edifice 
could  be  secured  in  time.  On  May  8th,  1845,  Stow  left  the  Normal 
College,  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder  and  the  life.  Tears  were  in 
many  faces ;  all  faces,  save  those  of  the  youngest  children,  were  sad- 
dened, as  Stow  and  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Stevenson,  headed  the  proces- 
sion, and  followed  by  the  other  teachers,  fifty  students,  and  700  pupils, 
withdrew  to  the  temporary  structure  which  had  been  erected. 

Stow  had  the  satisfaction,  long  ere  his  career  upon  earth  came  to  a 
close,  to  receive  the  highest  testimony  from  men  of  all  ranks,  and  most 
leading  educationists,  in  favour  of  his  system.  From  the  Wesleyans 
in  particular  he  received  much  help  at  an  early  period  of  his  work.  At 
a  meeting  in  1851,  a  spontaneous  and  pleasing  testimony  to  his  merits 
was  evidenced  by  the  presentation  of  a  bust  from  the  teachers  who  had 
been  trained  in  his  college,  when  men  of  various  opinions  gladly  as- 
sembled to  do  him  honour. 

Of  Stow's  private  life  I  have  not  space  to  speak.  He  was  an  humble 
but  most  sincere  Christian.     He  had  many  sorrows,  and  suffered  un- 
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expected  and  painful  bereavements ;  but  through  every  trial  he  was 
sustained  by  that  faith  and  hope  which  shone  brighter  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  His  last  illness  was  long,  and  it  terminated  on  November 
6th,  1864,  he  having  just  passed  the  boundary  of  the  threescore  and 
ten.    His  only  daughter  and  one  of  his  sons  survived  him. 

J.  3.8,0- 


EXTENSION  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  LONDON. 

The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  have  recently  issued  the 
following  appeal,  which  we  should  think  would  influence  both  the  judg- 
ment and  the  feelings  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  young  in  our  over-crowded  city.  The  fact  that 
such  an  appeal  should  have  been  needed  is  painfully  suggestive,  not 
only  of  a  want  of  adequate  means,  but  also  of  the  absence,  in  some 
quarters,  of  a  due  recognition  of  the  deplorable  consequences  following 
a  neglect  of  duty  towards  untaught  children.  We  trust  that  the  influ- 
ence as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  our  readers  will  be  evoked  in  support  of 
the  present  movement. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  has 
been  seriously  directed  to  the  great  want  of  additional  Sunday  School 
accommodation  in  many  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Suburbs. 
Numerous  applications  are  made  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  for  assist- 
ance towards  the  erection  of  New  School  buildings,  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  existing  Premises,  the  supply  of  suitable  Fittings, 
Books,  &c,  and  the  general  purposes  of  Sunday  School  Extension. 

With  every  desire  to  assist  in  this  most  important  work,  the  Committee 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  to  meet  more  than  the  current  demands  of  their  ordinary 
work;  they  are  very  anxious  to  increase  the  list  of  Annual  Sub- 
scribers, both  for  general  purposes  and  for  the  present  "  Extension  " 
movement. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  economically  conducted,  the  services  of 
the  Officers,  and  of  the  Editors  of  nearly  all  the  Periodicals,  being  gra- 
tuitously rendered,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  Bookselling  and 
Publishing  Business,  together  with  the  Subscriptions  received,  are 
expended  on  the  following  objects,  viz. : — 

1.  Grants  of  Libraries  to  Schools  and  Teachers  at  very  reduced  prices. 

2.  Grants  of  Books,  School  Stationery,  &c,  to  Schools  in  this  Country  and 

the  Colonies. 

3.  The  Maintenance  of  a  Beading  Room,  and  Library  of  over  5,000  volumes, 

for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Senior  Scholars,  at  the  nominal  charge  of 

One  Shilling  per  annum. 
1  Travelling  Expenses  of  Deputations  to  promote  the  Sunday  School  cause 

in  the  Country  Districts. 
6.  Lectures  to  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Senior  Scholars— Classes— and 

many  other  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  School  work  generally. 
G  3 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objects,  important  aid  is  being  rendered 
to  Continental  Sunday  Schools,  but  for  that  object  a  separate  fund  is 
raided,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  home  operations. 

A  Circular,  which  was  issued  by  the  Committee  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  necessity  for  greatly  curtailing  the  usefulness  of  the  Insti- 
tution appeared  imminent,  was  very  liberally  responded  to,  but  still 
there  is  no  surplus  remaining  for  such  additional  work  as  now  demands 
attention. 

We  shall  gladly  receive  any  sum  which  you  may  feel  disposed  to 
entrust  to  us,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  judiciously 
applied  either  in  furtherance  of  our  general  objects,  or  specially  towards 
the  "  Extension  Fund,"  should  you  so  desire  it. 

Trusting  that  you  will  feel  inclined  to  aid  us  in  providing  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  at  present  growing 
up  entirely  destitute  of  religious  instruction, 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 


WILLIAM  GBOSER, 
AUGUSTUS  BENHAM, 


FOUNTAIN  J.  HARTLEY,  }  Hon. 
JOHN  E.  TEESIDDEE,        fSecs. 


%*  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  purchase  the  Publications  of  the 
Union  at  Trade  Prices.  Donors  of  not  less  than  Ten  Guineas  at  one 
Time  are  Life  Subscribers. 


%\t  fywtyx*'  €onftximt. 


President.  Our  first  business,  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  to  attend  to  any  letters 
you  have  received  during  the  month. 

Secretary.    One  has1  reached  me  on 

ENTERTAINMENTS, 

in  which  R.  C.  expresses  his  gratifica- 
tion that  the  subject  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Conference. 

"I  can  'endorse,"  says  he,  "the 
substance  of  W.  H.'s  communication, 
and  regret  that  such  gatherings  of  our 
scholars  (as  those  referred  to  in  the 
April  number)  are  so  general.  The 
object  is  usually,  I  believe,  to  form  [a 
counter  attraction,  and  draw  them  away 
from  fairs  and  such  like." 


W.  F.    A  commendable  object  too. 

Secretary.  So  R.  C.  thinks,  but  he 
objects  to  the  means  adopted  for  its 
attainment,  and  earnestly  desires  to 
secure  the  end  aimed  at  by  a  more 
excellent  method. 

T.  JS.  I  should  suggest  an  evening 
similar  to  the  one  conducted  by  Mr. 
Phillips  when  in  England. 

S.  Or  such  as  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  West  London  Auxiliary 
some  time  since  (as  reported^  in  our 
number  for  April). 

Q.  0.  That  may  do  very  well  in 
some  places,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  many. 
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T.  B.  'Would  not  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  panoramas,  accompanied 
by  lectures,  such  as  those  recently  de- 
livered at  Aylesbury,  Birmingham, 
Ipswich,  and  other  places,  be  of  much 
service,  and  be  a  means  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  combined  ? 

E.  W.  P.  Doubtless  it  would ;  and 
snch  appears  ip  be  the  interest 
awakened  in  them  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  Sunday  School 
Union; may  look  out  for  numerous 
applications  for  panorama  lectures  from 
their  friends  at  a  distance. 

President.  It  is  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  avert  what 
threatens  to  be  a  great  evil  in  con- 
nection with  our  school  amusements ; 
and  I  would  invite  our  friends  to 
forward  us  their  views  on  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  to  spend  a  happy  and 
Instructive  evening  with  our  elder 
scholars,  especially  those  that  are  en- 
tering on  the  business  of  life. 

Secretary.  A  good  idea,  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  a  response  to  the 
invitation.  But  I  have  another  letter, 
signed  J.  M.  M.,  in  reference  to 

OUR  MORNING  SCHOOLS, 

"  The  scanty  attendance  of  our  scholars 
at  the  morning  schools  is  a  subject  which 
has  for  some  time  caused  much  regret; 
many  have  been  the  conferences  held  to 
consider  the  question,  but  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  has  ever  been  arrived  at." 

Our  friend  further  observes  that  some 
have  advocated  their  discontinuance ; 
but  he  rightly  suggests  that  the  ma- 
jority of  earnest  teachers  would  be 
reluctant  to  do  so. 

W.  F.  The  question  is  one  of  great 
difficulty ;  but  I  confess  to  an  opinion 
that  the  fault  lies  mainly  with  our 
teachers. 

Secretary.  J.  M.  M.  suggests  the 
substitution  of  Children's  Services  in 
place  of  the  morning  school  and  the 
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after  attendance  at  the  service  of  the 
church. 

T.  J.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
proposition.  The  separate  service  in 
many  of  our  schools  is  an  established 
institution.  In  such  instances,  how- 
ever, the  morning  school  is  not  given 
up.  To  do  away  with  morning  teach- 
ing would  be  very  injurious  to  our 
cause.  The  morning  is  the  best  time 
for  teaching. 

H.    I  think  so  too. 

Secretary.  This,  however,  seems 
scarcely  the  opinion  of  J.  M.  M.  If 
his  plan  were  adopted,  he  says, — 

"The  parents  would  have  ample  time 
given  them  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
family,  and  send  or  accompany  their 
children,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  ser- 
vice. The  children  would  benefit ;  they 
would  not  have  to  be  hurried  off  to 
school  immediately  after  breakfast.  They 
would  be  able  to  worship  God  in  a 
comfortable  manner,  and  not  stowed  away 
in  some  corner  of  the  church.  They  would 
be  better  prepared  for  the  afternoon  teach- 
ing ;  for  I  am  sure  nothing  is  more  weari- 
some to  children  than  to  be  compelled  to 
keep  perfect  stillness  during  a  service 
which  they  cannot  understand,  and  which, 
according  to  my  personal  experience,  they 
scarcely  ever  listen  to. 

"The  teachers,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  turn  for  the  children's  service, 
would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
preparing  and  delivering  a  lesson  to  a 
small  moiety  of  their  class,  and  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
afternoon  lesson.  The  school  would 
profit.  The  statistics  of  the  union  show 
that  considerably  less  than  one-third  of 
our  scholars  attend  school  in  the  morn- 
ing. What  becomes  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds,  and  why  are  they  absent  P 
Whatever  the  reply  might  be,  I  believe 
nearly  all  would  be  able  to  attend  a 
children' 8  service  held  at  half-past  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  and  other  children  who 
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do  not  attend  school*  would  be  attracted 
to  such  a  service.  And  the  church  would 
benefit  by  constant  additions  to  hei  ranks 
of  those  previously  trained  in  a  suitable 


W.  F.  I  differ  from  our  friend  on 
several  points  ;  but  as  the  subject 
will,  I  presume,  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  on  a  future  occasion, 
I  will  reserve  my  remarks. 

President.  In  my  judgment,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  resuscitate 
our  morning  schools,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
investigate  the  reasons  for  the  serious 
falling  off  in  our  morning  attendances. 

Secretary.  There  is  yet  another  com- 
munication, and  it  is  from  W.  H.  He 
remarks:— 

"Where  periodical  literature  is  sold  in 
Sunday  schools  it  should  always  be  strictly 
confined  to  works  of  a  religious  character. 
I  know  a  Sunday  school  in  which  Shak- 
spare's  plays  and  other  secular  works  am 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  funds." 


And  W.  H.  thinks  such  proceed- 
ings unjustifiable,  and  likely  to  do 
harm. 

W.  F.  With,  which  opinion  I  fully 
concur.  The  school  should  not  ho  con* 
vested  into  a  shop. 

Q.  Thai  open*  a  question  referred  to 
in  the  "Editors'  Box"  in  the  number 
for  May. 

PresidenL  It  does  so  ;  the  Editors 
have  there  set  the  whole  matter  in  its 
true  light,  and  hence  I  think  wo  may 
for  the  present  dismiss  the  question, 
with  the  hope  that  Sunday  school 
teachers  will  take  the  hint  kindly  given 
by  our  correspondent. 

Secretary.  I  have  a  few  remarks  from 
our  correspondent  E.  T.  P.  on  senior 
classes,  but  think  we  must  defer  their 
consideration  for  the  present. 

President.  We  will  do  so. 

[Contributions  to  this  department 
should  reach  us  not  later  than  the  8th 
of  each  month.] 


"ONE  IS  NOT." 


BY  M.  E.  If, 
£bbkb  are  only  six  to-day, 

Where  last  I  counted  seven! 
Qae  little  child  has  gone  away 

To  the  happy  home  in  heaven; 
Gone  to  be  glad  for  aye, 

In  the  day  that  hath  no  morrow; 
Never  again  with  pain  to  cry, 

Never  to  know  a  sorrow* 

One  little  face  no  more 

With  joyous  light  shall  quiver,— 
.  That  sunbeam  flashing  in  at  the  door 

Shall  light  our  room  up  never. 
But  oh!  where  the  angels  stand, 

And  the  white-robed  saints  are  singing, 
Through  the  musie  sweet  of  the  better 
land, 

Another  harp  is  ringing ! 

Here  by  a  little  bed, 

Here  by  an  empty  pillow, 
A  pale,  sad  mother  boweth  her  head,— 

Droops  like  a  storm-rocked  willow ! 
There,  at  Jesus'  feet, 

A  seraph  form  is  kneeling, 
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And  hearing  the  words  of  welcome  sweet, 
Where  praise  is  ever  pealing. 

Missing  the  darling  child, 

Mining  the  loving  kisses, 
The  winsome  ways  that  so  oft  beguiled 

Our  cares  with  soft  caresses  j 
Still  through  our  grief  we  feel 

That  all  the  loss  is  ours! 
Happy  the  soul  on  whom  the  seal 

Of  death  is  set  with  flowers ! 

Flowers  of  faith  and  hope, 

Flowers  of  hope  and  heaven, 
Last  week  the  beautiful  gate  did  ope, 

And  we  are  no  more  seven. 
Six  little  children  here 

In  the  class  shall  meet  to-day; 
One  where  love  casteth  out  all  fear 

In  the  school  above  shall  stay. 

And  oh !  where  the  angels  stand, 
And  where  the  saints  are  singing, 

To  the  joyous  touch  of  a  little  hand, 
Another  harp  is  ringing ! 

American  S,  S.  Times. 
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BIBLICAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  Apostles    Imprisoned.— 

Judas  of  Galilee.— Re  was  a  native  of 
Gamala,  in  the  province  of  Gaulonitis ; 
and  raised  a  tumult  on  the  occasion  of 
the  census  taken  by  Quirinius  or  Cy- 
Tenius,  a.d.  12.  When  Arohelaus  was 
banished,  and  Judea  reduced  to  a  Soman 
province,  Judas  exhorted  the  people  to 
shake  off  the  Soman  yoke,  to  refuse 
payment  of  tribute  to  any  earthly  ruler, 
and  to  defend  their  liberties  by  force  of 
arms.  These  disturbances  were  sup- 
pressed, but  the  followers  of  Judas, 
called  Galilamns,  continued  to  propa- 
gate his  doctrines. 

Siege  of  S&mAriA.— Samaria,— 
For  view  and  description  of  the  city, 
see  Biblical  Treasury,  v.,  1066 ;  Mem1 8 
Qeog.  Pal.,  pp.  39—42. 

Gate.  —  Eastern  gates  are  large, 
vaulted,  and  cool ;  forming,  not  only 
convenient  resorts  for  gossip,  but  suit- 
able places  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  making  of  bargains,  and 
trading  in  general.  Except  the  grow- 
ing town  of  Beirut,  nearly  every  city 
in  Svria  has  still  walls  and  gates.  (See 
the  illustration  on  page  213,  and  Bib- 
lical Treasury,  ix.,  1959.) 

The  Character  of  Stephen.— 
"Grecians.9*— The  "Grecians"  or  Hel- 
lenists of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
distinguished  from  "Greeks,"  or  hea- 
then proselytes  to  Judaism.  The 
former  constituted  one  of  the  two 
important  divisions  into  which  the 
descendants  of  Israel  were  now  sepa- 
rated.   They  had  their  origin  in  the 


dispersion  of  the  nation  throughout 
the  countries  conquered  by  Alexander ; 
thus  they  came  to  speak  Greek,  to 
use  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  bear  the  name 
of  Hellenists.  Their  chief  city  was 
Alexandria,  and  their  leading  men 
sought  to  adapt  Judaism  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  world  at  large.  These 
tendencies  were  opposed  to  the  narrower 
views  of  the  Aramaean  JewB — those  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, — 
who  still  clung  to  the  old  tongue  and 
the  old  opinions.  These  also  Bpoke 
Byriac,  as  their  ancestors  had  spoken 
the  older  Hebrew,  and  as  their  descend- 
ants now  speak  Arabic.  Between  these 
two  sections  of  the  nation  considerable 
dislike  and  opposition  prevailed,  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Synagogue  of  the  Libertines. — From 
the  Hebrew  point  of  view  the  disciples 
of  Christ  would  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
sect  or  synagogue.  There  were  already 
at  Jerusalem  the  Cilician  Synagogue, 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Synagogue  of 
the  Libertines ;  and  to  these  was  now 
added  (if  we  may  use  so  bold  an  expres- 
sion) the  Nazarene  Synagogue,  or  the 
Synagogue  of  the  Galilseans.  Not  that 
any  separate  building  was  erected  for 
the  devotions  of  the  Christians ;  for  they 
met  from  house  to  house,  for  prayer  and 
the  breaking  of  bread.  But  they  were 
by  no  means  separated  from  the  nation ; 
they  attended  the  festivals,  they  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple. 

The  Libertini  were  Jews  who  had 
been  Soman  slaves,  but  had  received 
their  freedom.    Different  writers  «up- 
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pose  one,  three,  oxfioe  synagogues  to  be 
mentioned  in  Acts  vL  9.  An  Alex- 
andrian synagogue,  built  by  Alexandrian 
artists  who  were  employed  about  the 
temple,  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
St  Paul's  father  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Cfflcian  libertine,  or  freed  man. 
See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  L, 
pp.  22,  56,  &c. 

The  Council. — It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  at 
this  period  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
Probably  the  late  Dean  Milman'B 
opinion,  that  the  authority  of  the 
council  was  now  altogether  uncertain 
and  undefined,  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  ancient  and  solemn  room 
of  assembly  was  the  hall  Gazith,  or 
"the  stone  chamber,"  partly  within 
the  temple  court  and  partly  without 
it.  The  president  sat  in  the  less  sacred 
portion,  and  around  him,  in  a  semicircle, 
\  the  rest  of  the  seventy  judges. 


Joash:  fair  prospects  blighted. 

— Jehoiada?  s  Burial. — As  it  was  a  deep 
disgrace  that  the  corpse  of  Joash  Bhould 
have  been  refused  a  place  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  (ver.  25),  so  it  was  a  signal 


honour  to  inter  Jehoiada  among  the 
kings  of  Judah,  even  making  allowance 
for  his  relationship  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  Ahaziah.  A  similar  privilege 
is  believed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  body  of  the  prophetess 
Huldah. 

Zechariah.— The  marginal  references 
suggest  that  this  was  the  "Zechariah, 
son  of  Barachiah,"  alluded  to  by  our 
Lord,  Matt.  xxiiL  35.  This  creates 
needless  difficulties.  The  present  Zecha- 
riah was  not  son  of  Barachiah,  but  of 
Jehoiada,  though  "son"  may  undoubt- 
edly mean  "grandson"  or  "descend- 
ant ;"  while  there  woe  a  later  Zechariah, 
whose  father's  name  was  Berechiah  or 
Jeberechiah  (Isa.  viii.  2),  beside  the 
Zechariah  of  the  captivity  (Zech.  i.  1). 
To  either  of  these  our  Lord's  words 
would  more  fittingly  apply,  since  He  is 
evidently  intending  to  mention  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  murdered  pro- 
phets— "from  Abel  to  Zechariah;"  and 
while  we  know  nothing  concerning  the 
death  of  either  of  the  later  Zechariahs, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  was  the  last  who  fell  a  victim 
to  Jewish  wickedness. 


OUTLINE   LESSONS. 

[We  beg  to  solicit  brief  contributions  to  this  department  of  the  magazine.] 

The  Sin  of  Lying. 


Shameful  sins.  Lying  considered 
a  disgrace.  In  former  times  to  call 
any  one  "liar"  would  lead  at  once 
to  a  duel.  Yet  comparatively  few  boys 
and  girls  are  really  truthful  in  all 
things.    Let  us  see. 

1.  Different  forms  of  lying. — Ser- 
pents of  different  sizes  and  colours, 
but  all  serpents  still.  Different  kinds 
of  falsehood-— "white  lies,"  prevarica- 


tion, exaggeration,  acting  a  lie.  All 
are  attempts  to  deceive,  and  this  con- 
stitutes falsehood. 

Lesson.— The  nature  of  a  thing  is  not 
affected  by  the  name  which  men  give  to  it. 
Illu8. — Titles  given  to  bad  monarehs. 
God  sees  things  as  they  are,  our  mo- 
tives, our  hearts. 

2.  What  leads  to  so  much  lying.— 
Where  there  are  weeds  there  must  have 
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be  en  seeds.  Seeds  of  falsehood— -pride 
leading  us  to  boast ;  covetousness  (Ge- 
hazi) ;  desire  of  human  praise  (Ananias) ; 
fear  of  punishment  (schoolboys ;  Gehazi 
before  Elisha). 

Lesson. — One  sin  leads  to  another. 

TLlus.  The  Niagara  bridge.  (Note 
Book,  25.) 

3.  What  lying  leads  to. — Loss  of  con- 
fidence (shopkeepers  who  misrepresent 
their  goods) ;  pollution  of  the  character 
(Gehazi's  leprosy) ;  everlasting  punish- 
ment (hatred  and  wrath  of  God ;  ex- 
clusion from  heaven) .  Doom  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  a  type  of  liar's  punish- 
ment    (See  Rev.  xxi.  8.) 

Lesson. — Sin  becomes  easy  by  practice. 

4.  The  only  safeguard.  —  Ancient 
punishment  of  scolds,  a  padlock  put 


on  lips.  Cannot  do  so  with  liars ; 
useless  as  a  cure  if  we  could.  David's 
prayer,  Fsa.  cxli.  3.  How  God 
u  keeps  the  door  "-—by  His  Holy  Spirit 
purifying  the  heart.  "Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart,"  &c.  ;  there- 
fore God  desires  "truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts,"  and  will  give  truthful- 
ness to  all  who  believe  in  and  follow 
Jesus. 

Lesson* — Need  of  Divine  help. 

Illus.  Alpine  guides  (sometimes  two 
or  three  needed  to  help  one  traveller 
up  steep  and  slippery  places).  (Note 
Book,  26.) 

An  admirable  Senior  Class  lesson  on 
"  Falsehood  "  will  be  found  in  Blacket's 
Young  Men's  Class,  pp.  67,  68. 


The  Prisoners  who  Escaped.— Acts  v.  17 — 42. 
(Far  a  Junior  Class.) 


1.  Introd.— "Prison/"— Dark anddis- 
malword,representingadark  and  dismal 
place  ;  the  prison-van ;  the  cell  (picture 
it).  Why  are  some  persons  in  prison  ! 
So  then  if  we  hear  of  any  one  having 
been  put  into  a  prison,  we  conclude 
that  he  has  been—  doing  wrong.  How 
dreadful  for  a  boy  or  girl,  or  Sunday 
scholar,  to  be  imprisoned  for  doing 
wrong! 

Is  it  always  so?  ("Work  out  idea 
that  sometimes  the  wrong  person  is 
taken  up.)  Did  you  ever  bear  of  any 
very  good  man  being  put  in  prison? 
(Children  mention  Joseph,  or  John  the 
Baptist;  or  teacher  may  name  John 
Bunyan.)  "We  are  going  to  read  this 
afternoon  of  two  other  men  who  were 
put  in  prison,  and  what  happened  to 
them  there. 

(Verses  read  from  the  "Scripture 
Lessons  for  Elementary  Classes.") 

What  dreadful  sin  and  punishment 
were  we  talking  of  last  Sunday  after- 


noon ?  And  of  whom  did  we  read,  the 
Sunday  afternoon  before  that  ?  Well, 
just  as  Peter  and  John  preached  before 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  tried  to  de- 
ceive them,  so  they  went  on  after  these 
wicked  people  had  been  struck  dead. 

What  else  did  they  do  besides 
preaching?  Whom  did  they  preach 
about !  Who  helped  them  to  do  their 
wonderful  works  ? 

2.  (Briefly  picture  out  the  scenes 
described  in  verses  12 — 16,  which  are 
not  in  the  lesson-book.) 

What  joy  there  must  have  been 
among  these  poor  sick  people  and  their 
friends  !  How  they  must  have  danced 
for  joy  I  Perhaps  there  were  little 
children  who  had  been  lame  or  blind. 
What  a  glorious  change  for  them  I 
"  They  were  healed  every  one/" 

But  there  were  some  who  did  not 
dance,  or  laugh,  or  look  pleased  (ver. 
17)  ;  who  were  they?  What  is  "wi- 
dignaUon  "t  Why  did  they  feel  angry  ? 
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(Explain— on  our  Lord's  principle,  they 
who  hated  the  Master  will  hate  His 
ottowers.) 

Leaaon.—'Do  not  be  surprised  if  7011 
are  opposed  in  doing  good.  (Note  Book, 
27,  28.) 

3.  (Work  out,  in  free  conversation, 
the  story  of  the  deliverance,  ver.  19— 
24,  forming  remainder  of  lesson  in 
book.) 

Lessons—God  is  ever  near  His  ser- 
vants, to  help  them. 


(Illustrate  from  Scripture.) 
4.  (Tell  the  class  what  the  apostles 
did  after  their  escape.)  What  most 
people  would  have  done.  "Now  we 
have  escaped,  we  will  take  care  not  to 
get  into  danger  again."  Not  so.  What 
was  their  rule  ?  (ver.  29).  All  repeat  it. 
Let  ua,  like  Peter  and  John,  be  disci- 
ples of  Jesus — not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
opposed—and  always  remember  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  (Story  of  Pape- 
heia,  Note  Book,  29.) 


The  Spoiled  Blossoms.— 2  Chron.  xxiv.  1—22. 


I  had  a  hawthorn  bush  in  my  garden, 
—was  rather  proud  of  my  tree — took 
pains  with  it — had  it  pruned  and 
trimmed.    And— 

1.  I  formed  great  expectations  of  beau- 
tiful blossoms.—' It  was  yet  early  spring. 
"We  must  wait  alittle  while,  and  then!" 

So  with  the  good  prophet  and  his 
wife,  who  had  taken  care  of  little  Joash 
— the  times  were  bad — how  they  "hoped 
for  better  days,  when  the  little  prince 
should  become  king ! 

So  parents,  teachers,  form  expecta- 
tions of  you, 

2.  In  April  the  leaves  appeared,  and 
in  May  one  little  bunch  of  flowers. — 
How  pleased  I  was  !  "  Oh  !  the  bush 
will  soon  be  covered  with  blossoms  ! " 
I  waited,  and  lo  !  the  bush  became 
covered  with  ugly  webs,  under  which 
thousands  of  little  caterpillars  fed  on 
the  tree.    Wbat  a  disappointment  1 

Joash — the  coronation — the  good 
beginning— the  blighted  hopes. 

So  with  Sunday  scholars— how 
teachers  sorrow  for  them  1 

3 .  The  cause  of  the  mischief. — Little 
caterpillars,  hatched  from  tiny  eggs  un- 
seen. So  there  is  a  cause  when  blos- 
soms   of  goodness   and  religion  are 


blighted.  In  Joash  it  was  self-will— the 
chief  fault  of  young  princes  and  rich 
children.  In  others,  evil  tempers,  &c. 
In  all  children  there  is  danger,  the  eggs 
are  there  !  Danger  of  little  sins.  (N, 
Bk.,  25.) 

The  remedy  needed. — How  I  wished 
that  I  could  have  had  a  hundred  little 
birds  come  and  hop  about  my  haw- 
thorn! They  would  have  picked  out 
the  caterpillars,  while  they  were  very 
little  insects,  and  would  have  prevented 
them  from  spoiling  the  tree. 

So  if  Jehoiada  and  his  wife  could 
only  have  checked  the  first  beginnings 
of  sinful  dispositions  in  little  Joash,  he 
might  have  grown  up  like  Josiah,  or 
Timothy,  or  Daniel.  And  so  if  we 
could  only  do  the  same  with  our 
scholars,  how  good  and  holy  and  use- 
ful might  you  not  grow  up  !  Ah,  if! 
But  we  cannot — it  is  impossible  for  us 
— there  is  only  One  who  can  change  the 
heart.  Shall  the  blossoms  be  blighted, 
spoiled,  till  the  tree  is  only  fit  to  be 
cut  down  and  burned  ?  (See  Matt.  uX 
10;  John  xv.  6.)  There  is  only  one 
way  of  safety,  of  wisdom.  Jesus  can 
heal  our  sin,  renew  our  evil  nature. 
Let  us  go  to  Him. 
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THE   RIGHT   WAT.— Psalm  cvii.  7- 


God's  way  always  the  right  way. 
Three  reasons.    Because  it  is— 

1.  The  safe  way.  Traveller^  danger. 
Robbers.  Highwaymen  in  former 
times.  Arabs  in  the  East  now.  Rob- 
bers in  wait  for  young  travellers. 
(Satan — evil  companions,  books, 
thoughts,  desires.)  Our  protector — 
Jesus  (N.  Bk.9  13).  Angels— Elisha's 
servant. 

2.  The  bright  way.  A  benighted 
.traveller.— Not  pleasant  to  travel  in 

The  pillar  of  fixe.   Religion 


a  happy  thing   (N.  Bk.9   23).      Ste- 
phen's countenance  (Acts  vi.  15). 

8.  The  sure  way.  Misfortune  of  mis- 
taking the  way.  The  Israelites  going 
round  about  (Ezod.  xiii.  18),  yet  it  was 
the  right  way,  because  it  brought  them 
home.  Mistakes  made  now.  The  star 
guide  of  the  wise  men — we  have  no 
pillar  of  cloud  or  fire,  but  a  star.  Fol- 
low Jesus,  the  Morning  Star,  and  our 
way  will  be  safe,  bright,  and  sure.  (Sing 
"0  holy  Saviour,  Friend  unseen,"  or 
"  Accepting,  Lord,  Thy  gracious  call.") 


THE  BORROWED  AXE.—  2  Kings  vi.  1—7. 


A  number  of  young  men  at  a  sort  of 
school  or  college — what  they  learned — 
more  students  coming — house  getting 
too  small— what  shall  we  do  ? 

1.  A  pattern  of  industry.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  Get  some  one  to  build  a 
larger  house  ?  Bad  times ;  rich  people 
ungodly,  even  worshipping  images,  no 
use  going  out  for  subscriptions.  Send 
the  new  students  away  ?  That  would 
be  unkind.  Let  us  build  a  bigger 
house  ourselves!  A  good  idea— self- 
help.  Poor,  but  industrious.  Bible 
teachings  about  industry— the  ant — 


disciples    of    Christ     (Paul,     Peter, 
&c). 

2.  A  pattern  of  integrity.  Borrowed 
articles,  especially  books  and  umbrellas. 
What  people  think  and  say.  What 
ought  to  be  thought  and  said.  Ex- 
ample of  this  young  student.  What 
true  honesty  is,  David's  prayer  (Psa. 
xxv.  21). 

3.  A  pattern  of  faith.  The  miracle. 
What  faith  that  man  Elisha  must  have 
had  in  God!  We  may  trust  Him  as  im- 
plicitly. He  will  reward  us  by  mercies, 
if  not  by  miracles.     (See  N.  Bk.,  9.) 


\t  $att  fpooL 


23.  The  u  Beauty  of  Holiness. » 

—At  the  last  meeting  which  the  late 
venerable  Dr.  Marsh  held  in  his  rectory 
grounds  at  Beddington,  he  being  then 
above  ninety  years  of  age,  and  just  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  heaven,  two 


Afighans  stood  behind  his  chair.  One 
of  them  was  so  impressed  by  the  love- 
liness of  character  exhibited  by  the 
aged  saint,  that  on  hearing  of  his 
death  shortly  after  he  exclaimed, 
"  His  religion  shall  now  be  my  reli- 
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gion ;  his  God  shall  be  my  God  ;  for  I 
must  go  where  he  is,  and  see  his  face 
again!" 

In  his  old  age,  Dr.  Marsh  gathered  • 
around  him  many  of  the  young  cadets 
from  Addiscombe  College,  some  of 
whom  became  devotedly  attached  to 
him.  One  lad,  while  lingering  for  a 
parting  word,  exclaimed  to  a  com- 
panion, "What  is  the  use  of  being 
young,  when  one  sees  a  man  of  eighty 
in  better  spirits  than  the  j  oiliest 
among  us  ?n 

24.  Gratitude  for  Redemption. 
— A  penitent  and  believing  sailor  said, 
"  To  save  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  I  He 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it/"  This 
expression,  so  frequently  made  use  of 
by  unforgiving  persons,  never  was, 
that  I  know,  applied  in  a  Christian 
sense  before  this  case.  It  was  re- 
markably scriptural,  for  the  hallelujahs 
of  heaven  will  be  eternal. — The  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Marsh. 

25.  One  Sin  leads  to  another.— 
Do  you  know  how  the  suspension 
bridge  below  Niagara  Falls  was  built  ? 
The  span  is  some  750  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  bridge  238.  How  were 
the  cables  stretched  from  pier  to  pier ! 
I  will  tell  you.  A  boy's  kite  was  sent 
up  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  carried 
by  the  wind  across  to  the  other.  To 
the  string  of  the  kite  was  attached  a 
cord,  and  to  the  cord  a  rope.  Thus  a 
communication  was  established. 

So  a  single  sin,  even  a  small  sin,  may 
draw  after  it  the  most  weighty  conse- 
quences. Beware  of  the  first  sin— the 
first  oath,  the  first  glass,  petty  dis- 
honesty.— JRev.  B.  T.  Robinson,  U.S. 

26.  Power  of  Evil  over  the 


Heart. — There  is  in  our  hearts  a  con- 
stant tendency  or  proneness  to  that 
which  is  wrong.  "It  is  as  easy  as 
lying,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
You  have  seen  a  horse-shoe  magnet— a 
bar  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe.  It  attracts  other  pieces  of 
iron  and  holds  them  fast.  This  evil 
world  is  a  great  magnet,  and  there  is 
that  in  our  hearts  which  it  attracts,  so 
that  we  are  inclined  to  do  evil.  [From 
this  may  be  shown  the  need  of  a  power 
greater  than  the  "magnet/'] — Rev. 
R  T.  Robinson. 

27.  Turning  the  other  Cheek. 
— A  Swiss  colporteur  entered  a  house 
and  offered  Bibles  to  a  man  and  his 
wife.  He  was  abused  for  his  pains,  and 
at  length  the  man  rose  in  a  violent 
rage,  and  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on 
the  cheek. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  colporteur 
had  stood  quietly  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back.  He  now  deliberately  un- 
strapped it,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  right  arm, 
all  the  while  steadily  looking  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  face.  The  colporteur  was 
a  very  strong  man: — "Look  at  my 
hand,"  he  said;  "its  furrows  show 
that  I  have  worked :  feel  my  muscles, 
they  show  that  I  am  fit  for  any  work. 
Look  me  straight  in  the  face:  do  I 
quail  before  you!  Judge,  then,  for 
yourself  if  it  is  fear  that  makes  me  do 
what  I  am  about  to  do.  In  this  book 
my  Master  says,  'When  they  smite 
you  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  them 
the  other  also.'  You  have  smitten  me 
on  one  cheek,  here  is  the  other  1  Smite ! 
I  will  not  return  the  blow."  The  man 
was  thunderstruck.  He  did  not  smite, 
but  he  bought  the  book  which,  under 
God's  Spirit,  works  such  marvels  in 
the  human  heart. 
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28.  "  Charity  suffereth  Long." 
—William  Tyndale,  the  translator  of 
the  Scriptures,  had  many  enemies,  who 
persecuted  him  with  cruel  hatred,  but 
to  whom  he  bore  the  tenderest  charity. 
It  is  recorded  that  to  some  of  them  he 
said  one  day,  "Take  away  my  goods, 
take  away  my  good  name  !  yet  so  long 
as  Christ  dwelleth  in  my  heart,  so  long 
shall  I  lore  you  not  a  whit  the  less." — 
/.  W.  C. 

29.  Papeheia.— This  devoted  Tahi- 
tian  Christian  recently  died  in  perfect 
peace.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  gospel 
to  the  degraded  nations  of  Barotonga 
in  1823.  So  hostile  did  the  natives 
seem  at  the  time  that  it  was  decided 
not  to  land  any  missionary.  At  this 
juncture  Papeheia,  who  was  on  board 
the  vessel,  volunteered  to  go  and  labour 
among  the  people.  "Whether  the 
savages  spare  me  or  kill  me,"  said  he, 
"I  will  land  among  them ;  Jehovah  is 
my  Shepherd ;  I  am  in  His  hand."  And 
tying  a  portion  of  the  Tahitian  Scrip- 
tures in  a  handkerchief  on  his  head, 
and  clad  in  a  simple  shirt,  he  landed 
alone  on  the  shores  of  Barotonga,  mul- 
titudes of  armed  warriors  awaiting  his 
arrival.  His  life  was  mercifully  'pre- 
served, and  Papeheia  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  to  them  the  news  of  salvation 
through  Jesus.  Since  then  idolatry 
has  been  entirely  extirpated  from  the 
island.  Barotonga  is  Christian.  This 
was  the  true  apostolic  spirit. 

SO.  True  Fruits  of  Conversion. 

— Ko-san-lone,  a  converted  Chinese, 
when  in  America  on  a  visit,  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  little  difference  he 
saw  between  the  style  of  living  of  many 
professing  Christians  and  the  men  of 
the  world.  Adverting  to  the  matter  on 
one  occasion,  he  said,  making  at  the 


same  time  a  large  sweep  with  his  arm, 
""When  the  disciples  in  my  country 
come  out  from  the  world,  they  come 
clear  out" 

31.  Consistency  of  Conduct.— 
The  Queen  of  Madagascar,  having 
gathered  some  of  the  officers  of  her 
palace  together,  said  to  them,  "  I  am 
aware  that  many  of  you  are  numbered 
among  the  praying  people.  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  joining  them  if  you 
think  it  right ;  but,  remember,  I  shall 
expect  from  you  a  life  worthy  of  that 
profession.  I  know  that  praying  people 
profess  to  be  truthful,  honest,  upright, 
to  fear  God,  and  benefit  their  fellow- 
men.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  right ; 
if  not,  you  will  not  be  worthy  of  the 
profession  you  make." 

32.  Christ  a  Real  Saviour. — 
When  Luther  was  in  deep  anguish 
about  his  soul,  he  cried  out  one  day  in 
presence  of  one  who  knew  the  gospel, 
"Oh,  my  sin!  my  sin/  my  sin/" 
"Well,  would  you  be  only  the  sem- 
blance  of  a  sinner,"  replied  his  friend, 
"and  have  only  the  semblance  of  a 
Saviour  ? "  And  then  he  added  with 
authority,  "  Enow  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Saviour  even  of  those  who  are  real 
and  great  simmers,  and  deserving  of 
utter  condemnation." — Appeal. 

33.  A  Motto  for  Superintend- 
ents.— Few  men  are  more  tempted  to 
talk  overmuch  than  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  Beading  one  of  Mon- 
taigne's essays  the  other  day,  I  fell  in 
with  this  motto  from  Seneca,  which 
the  learned  Frenchman  quotes  and 
translates  : — Non  est  loquendum,  sed 
giibemandvm-~UTHhe  thing  is  not  to 
talk,  but  to  govern."  More  than  one 
school  might  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  this  motto. 
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(Bbututiaml  gbries* 

The  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  the  chief  educational  measure  of  the  present 
session,  has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  will  probably 
undergo  limitation  in  some  of  its  far-reaching  provisions,  though 
remaining  untouched  in  its  principle.  Some  controversy  has  arisen 
as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  seven  great  public  schools 
within  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  Dr.  Temple,  of  Rugby,  strongly 
urges  their  inclusion.  "Our  proper  place,"  he  says,  "is  not  apart 
from  the  great  body  of  English  education,  but  at  the  head  of  it.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  all  other  English  schools,  which  we  cannot  fulfil  if  we 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  dignified  but  selfish  isolation."  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
Marlborough,  on  the  other  hand,  objects,  and  fears  that  an  official 
examiner  would  practically  have  power  to  modify  any  special  curri- 
culum. He  thinks,  too,  that  the  system  of  examinations  has  been 
carried  far  enough  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  these  competitive  days 
his  words  deserve  to  be  weighed : — 

Such  examinations  are  useful,  but  they  hare  their  bad  tide.  They  may  counteract 
the  lore  of  cricket  and  natural  idleness ;  but  they  tend,  unless  very  wisely  administered 
to  force  our  boys  into  one  mould,  to  diminish  the  independent,  individual  lore  of  know* 
ledge  and  of  reading,  which  is  worth  to  a  boy  a  hundred  times  anything  which  a  teacher 
can  give  him  in  exchange.  I  shrink  from  adding  to  this  incessant  strain  and  stimulus, 
and  from  encouraging  the  growing  tendency  to  work  in  pursuit,  not  of  knowledge,  bat 
of  marks. 


The  educational  Blue  Book  just  issued  shows  that  while  we  are 
proposing  a  great  national  change  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  system  continues  to  extend.  It  covers  wider  ground, 
and  makes  larger  demands  upon  the  public  purse. 

In  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1868,  the  number  of  children  on  the  books 
of  schools  in  Great  Britain,  aided  with  annual  public  grants,  was  1,685,168,  and  the 
average  number  attending  the  schools  was  1,163,368.  The  number  of  children  qualified 
for  presentation  for  examination  was  917,294,— viz.,  964,942  by  200  attendances  within 
the  year,  and  52,352  by  100  attendances  under  the  half-time  Acts.  The  number  pre* 
tented  for  examination  was  747,898,  of  whom  512,973  passed  without  failure,  and  234,925 
failed  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  subjeets — reading,  writing,  arithmetic 

All  the  numbers  are  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

So  also  are  the  numbers  for  England  and  Wales  alone :  1,453,761  on  the  books,  978,521 
the  average  number  in  attendance ;  771,260  qualified  for  examination, ---vis.,  719,804  by 
attendances,  and  51,446  half-timers;  640,000  presented,  and  428,850  passing  without 
failure,  211,150  failing  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  subjects. 

There  are  more  than  250,000  children  under  five  yeare  of  age  hi  the 
aided  schools  of  Great  Britain.     What  an  infantile  host !  encumbering 
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teachers  with  work  that  more  properly  belongs  to  the  home.  But 
how  long  will  it  be  before  onr  poorer  homes  become  fit  nurseries  for 
these  prattling  little  ones  P  As  to  elder  children,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  numbers  on  the  books  as  compared  with  those  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  number  of  children  between  fire  and  ten  was  967,634 ;  the  number  of  children 
within  those  ages  in  the  population  in  1861  was  2,707,260.  The  number  ten  years  old 
or  upwards  was  467,280 ;  the  number  of  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  in  the  popula- 
tion of  1861  was  2,427,904.  But  the  numbers  above  given  are  not  the  numbers  of  afl 
the  children  at  school. 


Meanwhile,  a  "  National  Education  League  "  has  been  formed — with 
head-qoarters  at  Birmingham, — the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
education  of  every  child.  The  main  points  of  the  scheme,  as  at  present 
approved,  are, — 

1.  Local  authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  that  sufficient  school  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  every  child  in  their  district.  2.  The  cost  of  founding  and  maintain- 
ing such  schools  as  may  be  required  shall  be  provided  out  of  local  rates,  supplemented 
by  Government  grants.  3.  All  schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  Government  inspection.  4.  All  schools  aided 
by  local  rates  shall  ba  unsectarian.  5.  To  all  schools  aided  by  local  rates  admission  shall 
be  free.  6.  School  accommodation  being  provided,  the  State  or  the  local  authorities 
shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance' of  children  of  suitable  age  not  otherwise 
cecaiving  education* 


The  Scotch  Education  Bill  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Commons ;  bat  it  appears  to  be  regarded,  as  a  whole,  with 
satisfaction,  though  in  Scotland  some  of  its  provisions  are  thought  to 
press  rather  hardly  on  the  Free  Church,  which,  since  the  disruption, 
has  spent  more  than  half  a  million  on  education,  and  may  now  lose  the 
control  in  its  schools. 


It  is  apparently  a  duty  of  the  Scotch  universities  to  provide  the 
British  public  with  annual  addresses  from  distinguished  men  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Thus  Mr.  Froude,  on  his  installation  as  Rector 
at  St.  Andrew's,  delivered  lately  an  address  which  has  attracted  much 
attention,  but  the  chief  point  of  which,  may  be  said  to  be  a  proposal 
that  every  Scotch  boy  should  be  apprenticed  to  some  practical  pursuit 
as  the  central  object  of  his  education,  and  that  then  he  should  be  taught 
all  that  would  help  him  to  understand  and  practise  that  pursuit  better 
— so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  superficial  teaching  in  many  things, 
with  no  thoroughness  in  any; — a  suggestion  basing  education  on  the 
idea  that  its  aim  is  rather  to  secure  a  livelihood  than  to  teach  a  man 
to  live.  Lord  Stanley  has  since,  as  Lord  Rector  at  Glasgow,  expressed 
an  opposite  opinion,  maintaining  that  general  culture  should  precede 
professional  training.     He  spoke  vigorously  against  idleness  :— 
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Infant  eon$eientuet  he  thought  a  scrupulous  and  high-minded  man  would  always 
feel  that  to  pais  out  of  the  world  in  the  world's  debt,  to  have  consumed  much  and 
produced  nothing,  to  have  sat  down,  as  it  were,  at  the  feast,  and  gone  away  without 
paying  the  reckoning,  was  not,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest  way,  a  satisfactory  transaction. 


The  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Spain  are  anxious  to  establish  their 
work  on  a  broader  basis  of  national  education.  A  comprehensive 
scheme  has  been  introduced  into  the  Cortes  for  the  organization  of 
publio  instruction  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  State  universities  to 
the  village  schools.  Its  proposals  may  not  all  be  carried  into  per- 
manent law,  but  they  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  The 
Bill  contains  not  fewer  than  232  clauses,  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Private  instruction  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  State 
interference.  Education  is  not  to  be  compulsory  for  individuals,  bat 
no  Spaniard  who  cannot  read  and  write  will  be  eligible  for  any  public 
employment. 

Every  commune  of  from  600  to  2,000  inhabitants  wfll  be  required  to  keep  a  boys'  and 
a  girls'  school;  towns  of  which  the  population  is  above  2,000  will  be  required  to  keep 
two  schools  for  either  sex.  Villages  containing  a  population  under  600  will  be  grouped 
into  districts  for  educational  purposes.  The  secondary  and  superior  instruction  will 
be  given  by  professional  schools,  and  by  the  Faculties,  whether  endowed  by  the  State, 
or  by  the  Provincial  Councils  (or,  as  we  should  say,  County  Boards),  or  by  the  munici- 
palities. University  professors  will  all  be  selected  by  competitive  examination. 
Academical  degrees  will  not  depend  on  a  certain  term  of  study  at  the  universities,  but 
on  the  results  of  examination,  whether  the  student  has  been  educated  in  Spain  or 
abroad.  Portuguese  degrees  and  diplomas  will  be  held  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
Spanish  universities.  The  professors  are  to  be  irremoveable,  and  can  only  be  suspended 
from  their  functions  by  a  court  of  justice,  or  by  the  governing  body  of  the  university 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  provision  which  throws  open  the  university  to  the  students  of 
all  countries  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  scholars  of  many  nationalities 
met  at  the  great  Continental  seats  of  learning.  An  eloquent  writer 
in  the  CornhiU  has  recently  pictured  those  days  in  language  that 
seems  exaggerated,  yet  is  not  without  suggestive  value  to  the  present 
generation  when  apt  to  pride  itself  on  educational  zeal : — 

Through  the  whole  of  the  five  or  six  centuries  known  as  the  Middle  Ages  every  high 
road  in  Europe  was  alive  with  youths  hastening  to  the  schools.  They  crossed  and 
recrossed  mountain,  forest,  and  narrow  sea  by  tens  of  thousands ;  and  they  crowded 
the  several  seats  of  learning — Oxford,  Paris,  Salamanca,  Bologna,  and  Prague— as  thick 
as  bees.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  generally  outnumbered  all  the  other  residents  of 
these  cities — 90,000  being  actually  set  down  as  attending  the  schools  of  Oxford;  60,000, 
70,000,  and  even  100,000  those  of  Paris;. while  a  notion  of  the  numbers  who  selected 
Prague  as  alma  mater  may  be  formed  from  the  tale  of  the  multitude  that  accompanied 
the  celebrated  Professor  John  Hoffman,  when  expelled  from  that  university  by  the 
influence  of  Hubs, — a  host  which  several  writers  estimate  as  high  as  40,000.  Not  were 
these  the  only  universities  in  existence.  There  were  others  of  all  but  equal  note  at 
Orleans,  Montpellier,  Padua,  and  Leipsic;  and  twenty-four  more,  some  of  them  of  great 
celebrity,  were  erected  between  1403  and  1499.  Humbler  establishments,  too,  existed 
in  plenty. 
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An  educational  movement  of  some  value  has  been  commenced  in 
connection  with  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  in  London.  Every  Saturday 
afternoon  some  place  of  historical  or  other  interest  is  visited,  under 
competent  guidance,  and  instructive  explanations  are  given  to  the 
assembled  party.  This  plan  might  be  widely  followed  amongst  con- 
genial associates,  under  systematic  management ;  and  many  an  excur- 
sion taken  to  historical  scenes — through  the  woods  rich  in  botanical 
wonders — by  the  sea-side  with  its  wealth  of  life — or  among  rocks,  the 
best  teachers  of  geology — which  should  be  remembered  with  pleasure, 
and  add  even  more  than  the  best  books  to  the  store  of  real  knowledge. 


The  demand  for  education  in  New  York  keeps  pace  with  the  increase 
of  its  population.  The  Board  of  Education  in  that  city,  to  whom  is 
entrusted  a  revenue  of  about  three  million  dollars,  is  this  year  providing 
grammar  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  8,000  more  children.  There 
are  now  2,500  teachers  employed,  and  the  statistics  show  an  advance 
in  the  number  of  scholars  in  every  grade.  A  thorough  education  is 
provided  in  these  schools  at  an  average  cost  of  only  thirteen  dollars  a 
year.  The  Board  wisely  secures  efficiency  by  liberal  remuneration  to 
teachers.  The  salaries  average  over  £136  a  year,  an  amount  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  paid  in  this 
country. 


ftoiitts  oi  §40h*. 


Hows  with  my  Class.  A  series  of 
Specimen  Lessons.  By  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Gover.  London  :  Sunday  School 
Union.    Pp.  119.    Price  Is. 

Foe  many  years  Mr.  Gover  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  Union;  the  "Specimen  Lessons11 
were  highly  appreciated  at  the  time  of 
their  issue  in  the  pages  of  the  Union 
Magazine* 

In  deference  to  repeated  requests, 
the  Committee  have  issued  a  selection 
of  nineteen  lessons  on  topics  from  New 
Testament  history,  and  we  have  no 
donbt  that  the  volume  will  meet  with 
a  large  demand. 

Teachers  will  find  much  that  is  help- 
ful and  suggestive  in  the  pages  of  this 
little  work. 


In  Memoriam :  Funeral  Sermon  for  the 
late  Richard  Mullens,  Esq .  Preached 
in  the  Barbican  Congregational 
Church,  September  27, 1868,  by  the 
Bev.  G.  Wilkinson,  of  Chelmsford. 

Unusually  numerous  have  been  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  during  the 
past  year.  Old  and  tried  members 
have  passed  from  their  work  to  their 
eternal  reward,  and  the  memorials  of 
departed  colleagues  have  followed  each 
other  in  sad  and  Btartling  proximity. 
The  brief  record  of  the  life  of  our 
deceased  friend,  contained  in  the  dis- 
course before  us,  clearly  sets  forth  his 
prominent  characteristics,  and  urges 
upon  those  who  survive  him  the  duty 
of  Christian  consecration. 
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The  Educational  Reporter.  Nos.  land  2. 
Price  2d.    London  :  Kent  &  Co. 

We  hail  the  publication  of  this  rigorous 
and  promising  monthly,  designed  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  teachers  gene- 
rally. It  starts  with  much  breadth  of 
-view,  and  the  numbers  before  us  con- 
tain some  timely  and  well-written 
articles,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  intelligence.  We  trust 
that  the  journal  will  be  widely  and 
cordially  supported,  and  that  many 
Sunday  school  teachers  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  its  contents. 


Pictorial  Question  Cards9  with  Book  of 

Answers.    Price  6d. 
The  New  Illuminated  Texts,  printed  in 

gold  and    colours.      Fifty  for   Is. 

London :  Sunday  School  Union. 
These  twenty  picture  cards,  enclosed  in 
a  neat  envelope,  and  containing  Scrip- 
ture questions,  are  very  well  adapted 
for  distribution  among  young  people, 
senior  scholars,  &c.  The  solution  of 
the  queries  will  be  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment.  We  subjoin 
the  questions  given  on  one  card,  on 
Night. 

1.  Where  do  we  read  of  Jesus  continuing 
all  night  in  prayer  ? 

2.  Who  was  miraculously  released  from 
prison  during  the  night  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  apostles  sang  hymns 
during  the  night  ? 

4.  What  was  the  name  ef  the  ruler  of 
the  Jews  who  came  to  Jesus  by  night  1 

6.  Where  are  we  told  that  those  who 
love  the  Lord  shall  not  be  afraid  "for  the 
terror  by  night"? 

6.  Who  remembered  Gtod  in  the  silence 
of  the  "  night  watches  "  ? 

7.  Will  there  be  any  night  in  heaven? 

The  Illuminated  Texts  are  elegantly 
got  up,  and  issued  at  a  very  low  rate ; 
they  will  command  a  large  sale. 


The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Booh. 

London  :  Church  of  England  Sunday 

School  Institute. 
Of  late  years,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hymn-books  for  congregational 
use  has  been  very  large.  It  is  but 
right  that  the  Sunday  school  should 
share  in  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  church. 

The  committee  of  the  Institute  have 
with  this  view  prepared  an  admirable 
selection  of  400  hymns,  with  a  brief 
liturgy,  specially  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  schools. 

A  very  wide  range  has  been  taken, 
considerably  above  100  collections  and 
original  works  having  been  carefully 
gone  through,  and  the  book  manifests 
the  care  and  judgment  which  have 
been  devoted  to  its  preparation. 

It  is  published  in  several  forms,  at 
prices  varying  from  2jd.  to  Is. 


Our  Sunday  Schools.      By  S.    Burn, 
Minister  of  Oakes  Chapel,  Lindley, 
Huddersfield.     Huddersfield  :  J.  E. 
Wheatley&Co.     Pp.  18. 
A  brief  glance  at  Sunday  school  work, 
chiefly  as  relating  te  the  Teacher,  the 
Superintendent,    and    the    Minister. 
The  paper  has  been  published  by  re- 
quest, and  contains  some  useful  sugges- 
tions and  earnest  exhortation. 


Catechisms,  their  Use  in  our  Sunday 
Schools.  By  J.  W.  Bristol :  W. 
Whereat. 
The  writer  strenuously  advocates  the 
general  adoption  of  catechisms  in 
Sunday  schools. 

Systematic  teaching,  and  teaching 
by  catechisms,  are  apparently  regarded 
by  him  as  well-nigh  identical ;  and  the 
force  of  his  argument  is  somewhat 
weakened  in  consequence. 
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Wordtfrom  tk»  QtmanS 


S=3= 


fH^ 


Harmonized  5y  B.  P. 


<*=* 


^J= 


TT 

Let   me 


^^1= 


g^: 


-a — n-^— -, «jp- T 

flee!  That   my  Je  -  stu 


Let 


>^fe§ 


J.^ 


BE3E3 


** 


4=4=4i, 


1 — I — T — I 


feW^^^ 


I  may 

i   i 


see!       Deep -est 


•«— g- 


-A=A=*=A=A 


longing       holds  my 


spi  -  rit,       Him  for 


r^==!- 


S 


rr 


^=i= 


*F*F 


if^pp*^^ 


to     in     -   her  -  it,       And   be  -  fore    His    throne  to 


be! 


^^P=»=#^p^ 


Light  of  grace ! 
Light  of  grace ! 
San  that  shines  through  cloudy  haze, 
Oh,  when  shall  I  be  ascending 
Where  with  all  the  saints  unending 
I  may  see  Thy  kindly  face  P 

Oh,  how  fair, 
Oh,  how  fair, 
Is  the  home  the  angels  share ! 
Had  I  pinions,  had  I  pinions, 
I  should  fly  o'er  earth's  dominions, 
Up  to  Zion's  temple  rare. 


What  shall  be, 
What  shall  be, 
When  to  Salem  straight  I  flee, 
To  the  city  golden-streeted  ? 
All  the  ransomed  host  completed, 
What  a  rapture  that  shall  be  ! 

Paradise! 
Paradise! 
When  on  thee  we  fix  our  eyes, 
Brightest  dreams  bring  no  such  pleasure, 
As  thy  Tree's  life-laden  treasure  ! 
Take  us,  Lord,  to  paradise. 


*  Slightly  altered  from  aversion  by  Be*.  A.  C.  Musphy,  in  the  Sabbath  School  Magazine. 
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Sukixax  Ci«©«ur0.— In  Paris  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  origi- 
nating with  "  some  influential  merchants." 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  have  decided 
against  opening  the  public  libraries  on 
Sunday. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Sunday 
question  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  Geneva.  tMany  of  the  workshops 
are  closed,  as  are  also  a  large  number  of 
the  retail  shops,  and  the  employis  of  the 
Post  Office  are  wholly  or  in  part  released 
from  labour.  Beside  this,  the  Society  of 
Public  Utility  has  lately  offered  a  prise 
for  fthefcest  written  paper  upon  the  subject. 

nationalism  in  France  has  entered  into 
a  rather  novel  phase;  a  pastor  of  Paris  is 
publishing  a  periodical,  the  title  of  which 
is  "  The  Disciple  ef  Jesus  Christ;"  but  it 
is  the  exponent  of  opinions  which  despoil 
the  Saviour  of  his  Divinity,  and  deny  that 
his  death  was  any  atonement  for  man's 
transgressions. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Sunday 
School  Society  for  Ireland  is  doing  such, 
good  service ;  during  three  months  of  last 
year  it  granted  14,867  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, 8,678  elementary  andreadingbooks, 
besidei  Concordances,  Hints  to  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  Ac. 

The  issue  of  books  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  during  the  past  year 
has  been  over  2,000,000.  The  total  num- 
ber from  the  commencement  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  figure  of  67,000,000. 
The  Scriptures  are  now  circulated  in  186 
different  languages. 

M.  Buisson,  a  young  professor  at  ETeu- 
chatel,  has  provoked  a  public  discussion 
by  advocating  a  so-called  reform  in  school 
teaching.  This  was  to  be  obtained  by 
"suppressing  the  study  of  sacred  history 
as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament."  He 
was  replied  to  by  MM.  Godel  and  Buvet, 
who  have  fully  vindicated  the  Bible  from 
the  outrageous  charges  M.Buiseon brought 
against  it.    The  people  flocked  to  near 


them,  and  eagerly  purchase  the  'lectures, 
which  have  been  printed. 

.The  Committee  of  thelfationallndnstrUl 
Home  for  Crippled  Boys  have  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  and  a  freehold  house  at  Ken- 
sington. £10,000  will  be  required  to  cover 
the  purchase  and  building  of  workshops, 
&c  A  promise  of  £60  has  been  made  on  the 
condition  that  nineteen  other  friends  will 
give  £60  each  by  June  26.  We  heartily 
trust  that  more  than  twenty  such  noble 
spirits  may  be  found. 

Wo  learn  from  the  report  of  the  British 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews  that  "efforts  are  now 
being  made  by  the  committee  to  establish 
a  home,  asylum,  orphanage,  and  school  in 
London  for  converted  Jews  and  their 
children,  nnd  also  a  home  lor  missionaries; 
and  a  sum  of  £1,920  has  already  been 
subscribed  for  that  purpose." 

The  First  Sabbath  School  nr  Spaot 
was  opened  March  7th,  in  Seville,  in  a 
building  whose  walls  enclose  thorite  of  the 
old  Autos  da  Fe  of  Seville,  and  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  of  three  centuries. 
There  were  about  seventy-five  scholars 
present,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  heard 
a  Sunday  school  hymn.  They  were  taught 
"  Happy  day,  happy  day,"  and  the  words 
and  tune  took  like  magic  A  few  months 
ago  such  a  meeting  would  have  been  broken 
up,  and  all  the  adults  taken  to  prison, 
with  the  parents  of  many  of  the  children. 
The  school  will  number  300  before  it  is  a 
month  old,  and  preparations  are  making 
to  inaugurate  them  in  Madrid,  Malaga, 
Cordova,  and  other  places. 

M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose  has  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Bevue  ChrStimne  an  article 
in  which  he  shows  that "  the  great  majority 
of  the  French  are  in  a  state  of  profound 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  Scrip" 
tures,"and  that,  notwithstanding  the  noble 
efforts  made  by  the  various  Bible  Societies, 
there  remains  much  to  be  done  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  people  as  the 
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only  antidote  against  Popery  on  the  oae 
hand,  and  infidelity  em.  the  other. 

At  the  Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  very  interesting  discussion  took 
place  respecting  the  employment  of  lay 
evangelists  in  the  service  of  the  churchy 
when  it  was  resolved  "that  it  is  expedient 
to  look  out  for,  accept,  and  employ,  with 
presbyterial  sanction,  earnest  and  devoted 
men,  having  special  adaptation  for  such 
work."  At  the  same  meeting,  in  the  Jewish 
Mission  report,  it  was  stated  that "  London 
has  been  selected  as  a  field  of  missionary 
labour,  as  Jews  from  all  parts  find  their 
way  to  this  city ;"  and  that  converted  Jews 
would  "  make  the  most  effective  mission- 
aries that  could  be  found.  There  are  from 
80,ttX>  to  86,000  Jews  in  London,  many  of 
whom  possess  great  influence.** 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  116 
presents  made  to  the  Pope  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  priest- 
hood, only  one  has  been  given  by  a  crowned 
head,  and  that  by  a  non-Catholic  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

With  much  pleasure  we  observe  that  the 
various  denominations  of  Christians  are 
taking  up  the  question  of  better  accommo- 
dation in  good  earnest.  The  Baptist  Union 
report  an  addition  of  "  forty- six  new  places 
of  worship  and  twenty-nine  others  enlarged 
and  unproved,  supplying  room  for  more 
than  18,000  persons,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  nearly  £93,000." 

Step  by  step  is  the  battle  of  religious 
freedom  being  fought  in  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
The  clerical  party  have  been  making  very 
powerful  and  anti-Protestant  speeches; 
the  violation  of  Catholic  unity  by  permit- 
ting the  exercise  of  other  religions  is 
particularly  obnoxious  to  them.  The  great 
republican  orator,  Castelar,  replied  with  so 
much  eloquence  that  the  whole  house  was 
roused  by  his  enthusiasm.  Deputies  of  all 
parties  kissed  and  embraced  him.  Even 
the  Government  papers  speak  of  him  as  a 
"national  glory."  His  arguments,  like 
battering-rams,  broke  down  all  the  de- 
fences of  intolerance  and  bigotry.    H* 


referred  to  the  backward  condition  of 
Spain  as  traceable  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  and  denounced  the  priests  as 
being  the  instigators  by  whom  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  was  accomplished,  so 
causing  loss  of  wealth  and  honour  to  the 
nation.  He  stigmatised  the  statement 
that  the  Church  did  not  persecute,  as 
childish  and  untrue,  end  asserted  that  the 
Inquisition  was  like  the  assassin's  dagger 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  His  speech 
has  caused  quite  «  sensation,  and  a  sub" 
scription  for  a  national  ovation  has  been 


Mr.  Milburn,  the  blind  orator  from 
America,  has  been  giving  a  lecture  upon 
what  he  saw  in  England.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  said  "that  the  homes  of  England 
were  the  secret  of  her  history,  character, 
and  strength,  and  the  English  claimed  his 
admiration  «a  a  people  reverent  of  an- 
tiquity, studious  of  history,  weighing,  pre- 
cedent, suspicious  of  novelty,  doubtful  at 
times  even  of  progress,  and  in  whom 
memory  is  stronger  even  than  hope." 
Strange,  that  a  blind  man  should  form 
juster  views  of  the  English  people  than  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  the 
blessing  of  their  eyesight.  Long  may  the 
homes  of  England  be  her  safeguard  against 
the  progress  of  Continental  frivolity  and 
licentiousness. 

Our  enterprising  friends  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  School  Missionary  Union, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  have  opened,  at  their  room,  in  our 
New  York  depository,  an  exchange  and 
reading-room  for  Sunday  school  teachers. 
They  propose  to  have  on  hand,  for  the 
examination  of  Sunday  school  teachers* 
specimens  of  such  commentaries,  Bible 
maps  and  sacred  charts,  dictionaries,  geo- 
graphies, and  various  books,  pictures,  and 
other  appliances,  as  may  aid  them  in  their 
great  work  of  Bible  teaching  j  also  a  full 
supply  of  current  Sunday  school  literature. 
They  respectfully  solioit,  from  publishers 
and  others,  such  contributions  as  will  help 
to  secure  their  object. 
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It  was  a  bold  act  of  the  lady  who,  being: 
in  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing Bibles,  and  attending  the  service  at 
the  Catholic  Cathedral,  walked  quietly  up 
to  the  altar  and  laid  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures upon  it.  She  was  imprisoned  for 
this  offence,  but  liberated  soon  after  through 
the  influence  which  was  exerted  on  her  be- 
half. The  Holy  Scriptures  are  now  being 
earnestly  sought  after  by  the  people  of 
Spain.  As  many  as  3,000  copies  of  the 
Gospels  were  sold  in  one  day.  Altogether 
200,000  have  been  sold,  and  another 
1,000,000  are  being  printed.  6,000,000 
tracts  hare  been  given  away. 

A  very  interesting  scene  took  place  at 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  Assoc  iatiow 
iv  Aid  of  thb  Dbaj1  utd  Dumb,  when 
the  proceedings  were  interpreted  in  the 
"  sign  language  "  by  the  Eev.  S.  Smith  to 
a  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  who 
appeared  thoroughly  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  speeches. 

JBhangeUeal  Christendom  gives  aa  ac- 
count of  the  various  nationalities  of  which 
the  papal  army  is  composed ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  24,280  men,  so  that  there  is 
one  soldier  to  every  ten  persons  in  Borne  to 
keep  order ;  which  appears  to  be  often  done 
with  great  violence  and  cruelty. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  priests  in  Borne,  the  Presby- 
terian congregation  who  were  obliged 
about  two  years  since  to  leave  the  room  in 
which  they  had  worshipped,  and  retire 
outside  its  walls,  have  been  able  to  secure 
a  good  hall,  which  is  filled  every  Sunday 
morning  with  earnest  worshippers  from 
many  lands  and  various  denominations. 

The  Nazione  announces  that  the  Appeal 
Court  of  Florence  has  finished  its  exami- 
nation of  the  proposed  penal  code  for  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  has  unanimously 
decided  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese 
in  that  locality.  Twenty-six  Chinamen 
attend  a  Bible  class  at  Sa    Francisco.    A 


missionary  is  employed  in  organising  Sun- 
day schools  and  evening  schools  among 
them;  since  August  last  he  has  started 
fourteen  Sunday  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  300  scholars. 

The  Levant  Herald  says,"It  was  reserved 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  overturn  one 
of  the  most  rigid  barriers  of  Oriental  life, 
and  assert  the  right  of  her  sex  to  the  very 
highest  social  recognition  that  M ahomedan 
manners  can  give  to  it,  by  obtaining  a 
p  lace  for  herself  and  three  other  ladies  at 
the  table  of  the  Sultan.  It  only  needs 
that  the  'one  wife,'  who  is  now  becoming 
the  mode,  should  be  recognised  as  the 
equal  of  her  husband,  to  elevate  the  whole 
sex,  and  in  half  a  generation  more,  raise 
perhaps  the  entire  tone  of  social  life  among 
the  Mahomedan  population  of  Turkey.*9 

The  Berlin  Sunday  school  teachers  have 
a  pleasant  custom  of  meeting  once  a  year 
for  mutual  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  social 
entertainment.  At  the  last  of  these  ga- 
therings it  was  stated,  "The  highest 
Church  authorities  in  Prussia  have  shown 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Sunday  school  cause, 
and  recommend  the  organization  of  new 
schools  to  all  their  pastors.  Six  new  schools, 
with  2,000  children,  have  beenstarted  in 
Berlin,  and  many  in  other  towns." 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union 
reports, — "  Schools  organized  in  ten  years, 
13,265;  teachers,  86,352;  scholars,  666,469. 
Schools  visited  in  ten  years,  and  aided  in 
their  work,  38,831;  teachers,  297,277; 
scholars,  2,199,789.  Total  of  schools  or- 
ganized and  aided  in  ten  years,  52,086; 
teachers,  383,629;  scholars,  2,766,268." 

The  newsvenders  of  the  metropolis  have 
been  holding  meetings,  and  are  organizing 
a  movement  with  a  view  to  discouraging 
the  publication,  delivery,  and  sale  of  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  on  Sunday. 
It  was  stated  that  London  is  the  only 
place  in  England  which  required  a  news- 
paper to  be  published  on  Sunday.  One 
proprietor  was  willing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment if  others  would  do  the  same.  It  is 
estimated  that  6,000  persons  would  be 
benefited  by  the  reform  in  London  alone. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  April  16th,  89  libraries  (7  for 
London  and  32  for  the  country)  were  granted,  to  the  amount  of  £171  10s. 

Letter  read  from  Mrs.  Gover,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Gover,  presenting 
the  Union  with  a  donation  of  £100.    A  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed. 

The  Committee  adopted  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  for  exempting  Sunday  and  Bagged  schools  from  rating.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  President  was  requested  to  present  the  same. 

Statistics  received  from  Mr.  Broeklemann,  showing  that  there  are  now  in  Ger- 
many under  the  supervision  of  our  society,  105  Sunday  schools,  with  1,472  teachers 
and  17,877  children ;  45  new  schools  having  been  opened  during  the  year,  and  6 
closed. 

The  present  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Library  is  978,  of  whom  178  are 
scholars.    A  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  has  been  printed. 

Thirty  Lectures,  illustrated  with  panoramas,  were  delivered  during  the  month, 
including  one  at  Edenbridge  and  two  at  Buckingham.  Total  number  of  lectures 
given  during  the  season,  825 ;  or  37  more  than  any  previous  year— 125  being  on 
the  new  panorama  "  England  to  Abyssinia. n 

The  Committee  have  prepared  and  printed  three  distinct  appeals  on  behalf  of 
additional  funds  for  the  Union. 

The  List  of  Lessons  for  1870  is  nearly  completed. 

CONFERENCE  ON  VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

A  Conference,  convened  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  on 
"Visitation  of  Schools,"  was  held  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  56,  Old  Bailey,  on  26th 
February.    Mr.  B.  K.  Collins  presided. 

Mr.  Allport,  who  opened  the  question,  advocated  systematic  visitation,  being 
persuaded  that  a  visit  now  and  then  to  a  school  quickens  it,  and  helps  forward 
the  work..  One  object  of  visitation  should  be  to  acquire  information,  not  the 
mere  collection  of  statistics  ;  it  would  be  found  that  visitation  is  useful  in  testing 
the  statistics  already  given.  Another  object  should  be  the  encouragement  of 
schools.  Many  exist  which  are  unassuming,  unobserved,  almost  unknown, 
quietly  doing  their  work ;  in  these  instances  an  encouraging  visit  is  of  value. 
Remarks  could  be  made,  and  gentle  hints  given ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  mention  blemishes  in  an  awkward  way  so  as  to  offend. 

Mr.  Allport  pointed  out  several  qualifications  which,  in  his  opinion,  a  Sunday 
school  visitor  ought  to  possess  :— 1.  He  should  not  be  too  young.  2.  He  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  Sunday  school  work ;  should  be  one  who  reads  and  thinks 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  in  education,  in  Biblical  knowledge.  3.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  observation,  with  trained  faculties  and  a  trained  eye.    4.  He 
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must  possess  strict  impartiality ;  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  good  things  lie 
sees,  though  he  be  unaccustomed  to  them ;  must  not  stay  away  from  small  schools ; 
must  show  no  favouritism,  and  must  make  his  report  honestly.  5.  He  must 
cultivate  self-denial ;  the  work  is  not  an  easy  one,  not  easier  than  teaching,  and 
a  visitor  must  always  "  be  up  and  doing."  6.  He  must  have  strict  regard  to 
punctuality ;  like  the  teacher  s  work,  it  is  voluntary,  but,  being  undertaken,  the 
duty  should  be  conscientiously  performed.  On  visiting  a  school  it  is  well  to  be 
there  before  the  opening.    7.  He  must  be  cheerful,  bright,  up-looking,  wide  awake. 

Mr.  Allport  then  described  briefly  his  mode  of  proceeding  when  visiting  a 
school.  On  entering  he  looks  at  the  state  of  the  school,  takes  note  of  the  number 
of  teachers  present,  observes  the  way  in  which  they  come  in,  sees  whether  the 
school  clock  is  right,  notices  if  teachen  chat  together,  or  stand  round  the  fire, 
observes  the  spirit  of  the  school  at  opening  exercises,  and  whether  the  hymn  is 
given  out  in  the  midst  of  a  buzz ;  listens  to  the  character  of  the  singing,  notices 
whether  the  prayer  is  short,  looks  at  the  behaviour  and  attention  of  the  scholars, 
and  records  everything.  After  making  the  visit  he  sends  to  the  school  a  full 
report.  Mr.  Allport  added  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  go  to  the  classes,  and  that 
he  never  opens  or  closes  the  school,  or  gives  an  address. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  several  queries  were  offered  and 
suggestions  made.  Mr.  Hadland  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  visitors  coming 
up  to  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Allport.  Mr.  Clift  made  a  point  of  going  into  all 
the  schools  every  Sunday ;  one  object  he  had  was  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Tresidder  suggested  that  Mr.  Clift  should  confine  himself  to  real 
visitation.  More  use  should  be  made  of  the  post  'for  notices,  so  that  visitors 
might  not  be  burdened  with  them.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  the  positions  of  district 
secretary  and  district  visitor  ought  not  to  be  confused.  A  visitor  should  not 
remain  too  long  at  a  school.  He  had  heard  complaints  of  "  all  day  "  visits.  Other 
friends  spoke  about  the  evil  of  visitors  having  to  distribute  bills,  and  some  ex- 
pressed a  conviction  that  a  visitor  ought  to  be  willing  to  open  or  close  school,  or 
give  an  address  if  asked. 

Mr.  Allport,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  made,  stated  that 
he  devotes  one  afternoon  to  one  school,  arriving  before  the  opening,  and  staying 
to  the  close  of  teaching.  He  never  delivers  bills  or  notices,  and  as  to  going  to  the 
whole  of  the  schools  in  a  district  every  Sunday,  that  was  not  visitation  at  alL 

Mr.  Hartley  considered  visitation  to  be  a  vast  power,  which  we  use  only  to  s 
small  extent.  Auxiliary  committees  should  give  their  attention  to  it ;  the  men 
for  the  work  can  be  found  if  looked  for.  A  visitor  should  look  at  the  books 
(reading  and  records)  used  in  the  school,  and  make  suggestions,  but  should  not 
trouble  himself  much  with  elaborate  forms  of  statistics. 

Ultimately  the  conference  was  adjourned. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  April  22,  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley 
presided.  The  meeting  was  composed  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  various 
London  auxiliaries,  invited  by  the  Parent  Union.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the 
general  ignorance  existing  as  to  the  internal  working  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Collins  opened  the  discussion  in  a  paper  of  some  length,  going  over  some 
of  the  details  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Allport  at  the  previous  conference.  He 
dwelt  on  the  following  points : — 1.  Importance.     2.  Objects.     3.  Qualifications. 
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4.  Reports.  5.  Time.  &  Agency.  In  No.  2,  lie  said,  there  was  a  threefold 
idea—information,  encouragement,  improvement.  The  visitor  should  not  make 
statistics  so  much  as  use  those  in  existence,— he  should  enter  into  the  wants  and 
difficulties  of  the  school — what  it  is  doing ;  ascertain  if  possible  the  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood  around ;  encourage  meetings  of  ministers  and  others  in  ordei 
to  increase  the  work  in  the  locality ;  and  by  information  gained  in  some  schools 
gather  up  what  is  useful  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  point  out  motives  for  advance- 
ment ;  suggest  various  methods  of  improvement,  as  training  classes,  &c  ;  freely  use 
all  tracts  and  papers  likely  to  promote  the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  His  qualifica- 
tions are  knowledge,  strict  impartiality,  self-denial,  cheerfulness,  power  of  obser- 
vation, punctuality;  he  has  large  distances  to  go  over,  and  must  be  there  in  time 
for  the  opening  service.  As  to  the  reports,  write  them,  as  less  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  let  them  at  the  proper  time  be  the  subject  of  careful  study  and 
conversation  at  the  teachers'  meetings.  The  name  given  to  an  individual  under- 
taking this  office  is  important.  On  giving  addresses  he  would  say,  Avoid  it. 
Mr.  Collins  closed  by  referring  to  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
earnest,  well-qualified  visitors. 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  South-west  Auxiliary,  gave  details  of  the  system  of 
visitation  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  read  specimen  of  report  on  printed 
form,  presented  by  the  visitors  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Cork  felt  disappointed  at  the  paper  read  by  the  opener,— good  in  theory 
but  not  practicable,— and  alluded  to  the  fact  of  many  visitors  being  engaged  in 
delivering  notices  on  the  Sunday. 

Mr.  Culverwell  referred  to  the  excellent  system  of  visitation  adopted  in  the 
South  Auxiliary  some  years  ago  ;  the  schools  knew  beforehand  of  the  visits  to  be 
paid ;  he  saw  no  possible  objection  to  visitors  giving  addresses  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Collins  could  not  be  carried  out 
into  practice  ;  he  contended  that  visitors  should  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
arrangements  of  schools.  He  advocated  visitors  giving  addresses ;  he  was  fre- 
quently engaged  to  do  so  as  a  visitor. 

Mr.  Wood  asked  how  visitors  could  influence  surrounding  schools  ;  he  visited 
seven  schools,  one  every  Sunday,  whether  he  had  notices  or  not  to  deliver ;  he 
approved  of  giving  addresses, 

Mr.  Toynbee,  who  spoke  on  qualifications  of  the  visitor,  considered  it  unde- 
sirable to  spend  the  whole  afternoon  in  one  school ;  and  advocated  the  giving  of 
addresses. 

Mr.  Olding  aeked  by  what  process  a  school  would  be  benefited  by  such  hasty 
visiting ;  it  would  be  futile  merely  to  run  in  and  out  of  schools. 

Mr.  Wybroo  considered  the  subject  fraught  with  important  results ;  he  feared 
that  sometimes  the  visitor  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  intruder. 

Mr.  Brain  said  that  as  a  visitor  in  the  Islington  Auxiliary,  he  had  failed  in  his 
duty  according  to  the  standard  given  by  Messrs.  Collins  and  Allport  as  to  visiting 
schools  late ;  he  delighted  to  go  in  at  all  times,  waiting  outside  when  the  door 
was  locked,  with  the  groap  of  late  teachers  and  scholars ;  he  thus  saw  them  under 
different  circumstances. 

Mr.  Twine  thought  the  standard  too  high,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  visitors ; 
he  liked  frequent  visiting— sometimes  to  stay  out  the  time  of  school  service,  and 
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see  all  that  is  commendable.  As  to  addresses,  lie  felt  in  this  direction  bound  to 
do  his  best,  especially  if  asked,  in  the  outlying  districts,  to  speak  to  the  children. 

Mr.  Allport  was  quite  astonished  at  the  idea  of  mixing  up  the  notices  with 
this  question ;  he  never  would  deliver  notices ;  gave  hints  as  to  the  mode  he 
adopted  in  the  Lambeth  Auxiliary,  where  his  visits  were  universally  welcomed ; 
and  read  to  the  members  a  copy  of  a  report  he  had  prepared  for  the  auxiliary 
committee. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  proceedings,  said  Mr.  Collins  had  waived  his 
right  to  reply  in  favour  of  his  (the  Chairman's)  saying  a  few  words.  He  entirely 
disagreed  in  the  opinions  of  some,  who  said  the  manner  of  visitation  described  this 
evening  was  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  two  Auxiliaries  were  now  carrying  it  out ; 
and  if  the  North  Auxiliary  found  they  were  unable  to  do  their  work  properly,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  break  up  into  one  or  two  small  Auxiliaries,  for  more  efficient 
management ;  smaller  Auxiliaries  are  exerting  the  larger  influence. 

After  cordial  thanks  to  Messrs.  Allport  and  Collins  for  their  valuable  sugges- 
tions, the  Chairman  closed  with  the  doxology  and  benediction. 


METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 


South. — The  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  March  31st,  in  the  Borough  Eoad 
Chapel.  The  attendance  good;  meeting 
latisfactory.  A  petition  against  the  rating 
of  Sunday  schools  was  adopted.  Messrs. 
Lawson  and  Catherwood  re-elected  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Parent  Union. 

East.  —  Devonshire  Square  Sunday 
School  discontinued,  the  building  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Eailway  Company.  A  remnant  of  the 
school  has  been  amalgamated  with  Albert 
Mews,  Eingsland  Eoad.  Library  (£3) 
voted  for  Wood  Street,  Spitalfields.  Class 
books,  registers,  and  hymn-books  voted  to 
Union  Mission,  Culloden  Street,  and  a 
Box  of  Letters  to  Bow  Baptist  Sunday 
School.  Messrs.  W.  T.  Allen,  C.  A. 
Comyn,  J.  Culver,  M.  W.  Richards,  B. 
Wells,  and  6.  Wood  elected  representa- 
tives. The  schools  in  the  Auxiliary  to 
be  urged  to  petition  against  the  rating  of 
Sunday  schools. 

West.— de6  library  voted  to  Cornwall 
Eoad,  Wotting  Hill;  19s.  6d.,one  quar- 
ter's part  rent  of  Portman  Hall  Sunday 
School ;  £4,  one  year's  part  rent  of  Albert 
Hall   Sunday   School;   and  £6  4b.,  one 


quarter's  rent  and  expenses  of  AUsop 
Mews  Sunday  School.  The  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Paddington  Chapel,  March 
18th;  Bev.  O.  D.  M'Gregor  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Eev.  A. 
M'Millan,  Mr.  E.  Burr,  Judge  Hawkins, 
and  other  gentlemen. 

Noeth.— Library  (£9)  voted  to  Spa 
Fields.  The  training  class  for  teachers 
resumed  its  meetings  on  the  6th  April,  at 
James  Street  School,  for  the  summer. 

Islington.— £6  library  voted  to  Den- 
mark Terrace  School  at  half-price;  £3  3a. 
voted  to  Parent  Committee  for  General 
Fund.  A  Sunday  evening  service  for 
children  is  held  in  connection  with  the 
Auxiliary;  attendance  increasing. 

South-west. — Sunday  evening  services 
suspended  in  consequence  of  closing  room 
for  repairs.  £6  library  at  half-price  voted 
to  Horseferry  Eoad  Bagged  School. 

Lambeth. — A  Sunday  evening  service 
for  children  has  been  commenced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Schoolroom.  The 
anniversary  of  this  Auxiliary  was  held  in 
the  lecture  hall,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
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April  9th.  The  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
presided.  From  the  report  read  it 
appears  that  there  are  in  connection 
with  this  union  51  schools,  1,268  teachers, 
and  15,087  scholars;  of  the  latter,  209 
had  become  church  members  daring  the 
year.  Allusion  was  made  in  affectionate 
terms  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Watson,  who  was  the  first  minute  secre- 
tary of  the  Auxiliary.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  chairman,  Bevs.  W.  A. 
Essery  and  P.  J.  Turquand,  Messrs. 
Hartley  and  Chambers.  The  Bev.  A. 
Buaaeott,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Erstfruits  of  Harvest,"  the  essence  of 
which  was  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  have  been  holding  the  ear- 
nest of  harvests,  the  symptoms  and  the 
pledges  of  a  coming  blessing,  but  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  firstfruits.  The  Bev. 
Robert  Berry  could  only  give  the  leading 
thoughts  of  hie  paper  on  "Preparation 
for  Sunday  School  Work,"  for  the  time 
had  been  taken  up  by  previous 
speakers.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  some  future  opportunity  will   be 


afforded  to  Mr.  Berry  to  give  his  valuable 
paper  in  extento. 

Beemondset.— It  has  been  resolved  to 
petition  against  Mr.  Gregory's  motion  for 
opening  the  British  Museum  and  other 
places  of  amusement  on  the  Lord's  day; 
also  against  the  rating  of  Sunday  and 
ragged  schools. 

Clapham.— £4  4s.  voted  for  General 
Fund  of  Parent  Union.  A  conference  waa 
held  at  Wandsworth  on  the  20th  April 
subject  discussed — "Is  the  sale  of  religious 
periodicals  in  our  Sunday  schools  on  the 
Sabbath  day  expedient  ?  "  A  united  service 
was  held  at  Wandsworth  Congregational 
Church  on  Sunday,  March  28th.  Four 
schools  present;  600  scholars  and  teachers. 
Two  lectures,  illustrated  by  panoramas,  de- 
livered by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Tresidder. 
Clifton  Street — eight  senior  scholars  re- 
ceived into  membership.  Presbyterian — 
one  senior  scholar  admitted  into  thechurch. 
Arrangements  made  for  petition  against 
rating  of  schools  in  each  school  in  the 
Auxiliary. 


COUNTRY  UNIONS. 


Bamtslby.— On  Easter  Monday  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Barnsley  Sunday 
8chool  Union  was  held— the  Bev.  J. 
Compston  presiding.  It  was  well  at- 
tended, the  speaking  was  practical,  and 
the  people  evidently  interested  in  the 
*ork.  The  report  took  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  union,  con- 
gratulating the  friends  that  whereas, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  only 
three  schools  in  connection,  the  union 
now  numbers  twenty-seven,  having  688 
teachers,  with  an  afternoon  attendance 
of  568 ;  376  being  church  members,  and 
647  having  formerly  been  scholars.  The 
scholars  number  8,968,  with  a  morning 
attendance  cf  2,370,  and  afternoon  at- 
tendance of  2,900.  Practical  papers  are 
read  quarterly.  A  preparation  class  is 
held,  the   minister!   of  the   town  pre- 


siding alternately,  and  an  efficient  and 
systematic  visitation  is  sustained.  A 
funeral  fund  is  in  operation,  by  which  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  subscrib- 
ing l|d.  per  month  are  entitled  to  £2  10s. 
at  death.  There  is  a  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  this  fund  of  £139  3s.  7£d. 
On  Easter  Sunday  all  the  town  schools 
were  visited  by  the  deputation,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Caldwell,  by  whom  words  of  counsel  were 
addressed  to  the  teachers  and  children. 
The  visit  was  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped 
not  without  profit.  The  Parent  Society 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  M*Clintook  for  kindly 
entertaining  the  deputation. 

BiBMiiraHAH.  —  Several  of  the  town 
schools  connected  with  this  union  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Brain,  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Society,  on  Sunday,  April  18th. 
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A  large  number  of  the  teachers  met  for 
prayer  in  the  Can't  Lane  Lecture  Hall  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon's  exercises,  after 
which  a  considerable  number  took  tea 
together.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  and  the  depu- 
tation delivered  short  addresses. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  in  union,  Mr. 
Brain  visited  the  Friends'  First-day  schools 
at  Severn  Street  with  their  branches.  At 
half-past  seven  a.m.  between  1,200  and 
1,300  persons  were  assembled,  of  ages 
between  fifteen  and  seventy.  Teaching 
continued  until  half-past  nine — one  hour 
for  writing  Scripture  texts,  and  the  other 
for  the  study  of  the  word  of  God.  In 
these  schools  are  some  who  have  been  prise- 
fighters;  and  ticket-of-leave  men  have 
passed  through  them,  one  of  whom  has 
now  a  good  position  in  a  large  firm,  to 
which  he  was  introduced  by  his  teacher. 
Separate  buildings  are  occupied  by  males 
and  females.  The  female  school  is  quite 
full  (about  800),  and  there  are  100  appli- 
cants seeking  admission. 

Several  schools  in  the  union  are  carry- 
ing on  early  morning  schools  with  great 
success. 

During  his  stay  at  Birmingham  Mr. 
Brain  gave  two  lectures  illustrated  with 
panoramas;  on  the  19th,  "England  to 
Abyssinia,"  in  Ebeneser  Chapel;  and  on 
the  20th,  in  Circus  Chapel,  on  *  Ireland 
and  the  Irish."  The  committee  were 
desirous  that  the  teachers  of  this  local 
union  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  how  far  such  lectures  would  be 
adapted  to  their  scholars.  The  result  was 
most  satisfactory.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  lecture  the  Birmingham  committee 
announced  their  intention  of  having  at 
least  one  panorama  for  their  union. 

Bulckbvsjt. — The  annual  services  of 
the  Blackburn  Sunday  School  Union  were 
held  on  April  26th  and  26th,  commencing 
with  a  prayer  meeting  on  the  Lord's  day 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  which  was  well 
attended. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  officers,  teachers, 
and  scholars  of  the  associated  schools 


assembled  in  St.  George's  Presbyterian 
Church;  the  spacious  building  was  filled. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox. 
deputation  from  the  Parent  Union.  On 
Monday  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Montague  Street  Congregational 
Chapel.  The  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Bevs.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Baker;  also 
by  Messrs.  B.  Haydock,  Howarth,  T.  J 
Cox,  Lonsdale,  and  Clayton. 

Notwithstanding  the  commercial  de- 
pression from  which  the  district  is  suf- 
fering, there  were  very  many  signs  of 
earnest  and  successful  work  in  the  schools 
generally. 

Eidsebkihstbb.  —  On  the  26th  of 
April  the  teachers  and  friends  of  this 
union  celebrated  its  forty-fifth  anniversary 
by  a  social  and  public  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  Church  Street. 
About  160  partook  of  tea,  after  which  Mr. 
Lamb,  who  presided,  introduced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting.  The  report  was  a 
lengthy  document,  but  contained  much 
useful  information.  There  are  connected 
with  the  union  143  teachers  and  1,803 
scholars.  Of  the  teachers,  132  were  for- 
merly scholars,  and  97  are  church  mem- 
bers. Twenty  scholars  had  become  church 
members  during  the  year.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  T.  Fisk  and 
W.  H.  Hines,  Messrs.  Adams,  Fawcett, 
and  Ainsworth ;  and  the  whole  proceedings 
were  characterized  by  a  thorough  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  feeling  and  unity. 

NOBXHMinDXBSBX  USD  SOUTH  HbBTS. 

— On  Sunday  morning,  April  25th,  ser- 
mons were  preached  in  all  the  chapels 
connected  wish  this  union,  and  collections 
were  made  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  27th,  the 
second  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
Union  Chapel,  New  Barnet,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bev.  W.  L.  Brown,  MA 
After  prayer  offered  by  Bev.  J.  Benny,  » 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year 
was  read  by  Bev.  G.  W.  Atkinson. 

The   details  of  the  year's  operations 
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showed  that  a  very  fair  amount  of  useful 
effort  had  been  put  forth,  and  that  the 
union  had  been  of  real  service  to  the 
associated  schools. 

The  Bev.  Messrs.  Hill,  Pugh,  and  Harris, 
with  Messrs.  E.  B.  Starling,  T.  J.  Cox,  J. 
S.  Brace,  and  A.  Shrimpton,  spoke  on 
various  topics  of  Sunday  school  effort  and 
agency. 

Stjudeblattd. — The  forty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  this  union  was  celebrated  on 
Good  Friday.  In  the  morning,  according 
to  custom,  a  monster  procession  took 
place,  no  leas  than  10,000  children  being 
present.  At  the  different  chapels,  suit* 
able  addresses  were  delivered  by  several 
ministers  and  friends. 

In  the  evening  the  usual  teachers'  fes- 
tival was  held  in  the  Athenaeum.  After 
tea,  addresses  were  delivered  by  S.  Cand- 
liah,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  others  interested  in 
Sunday  school  work. 

The  reports  presented  showed  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  union  to  be  66 ;  teachers, 
1,796,  with  an  average  morning  attendance 
of  421;  afternoon,  1,022.  Teachers  who 
are  church  members,  1,399;  formerly 
scholars,  1,426.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  union,  11,627,  with  an  average  morning 
attendance  of  3,296;  afternoon,  6,912* 
scholars  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  1,395. 
Ninety-eight  have  joined  the  church 
during  the  year. 

The  anniversary  was  one  of  the  most 
ntisfaetory  the  union  has  had,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  stimulus  to  future  operations. 

THE  COLOVIBS. 

St.  Jomw  Susday  Bchoojd  Uaiov, 
NewBuniswici.— The  third  anniversary 
of  tins  union  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Church  on  the  20th  January. 
Ihe  report  stated  the  number  of  schools 
in  connection  to  be  26.  Average  attend- 
ance —scholars,  2,667;  teaohem,  337. 
Number  of  books  in  the  various  libraries, 
10,428. 

The  Eevs.  W.  S.  MoKenzie,  T.  Harley, 
A.  McL.  Stavely,  N.  McKay,  and  Messrs. 
W.  K.  Beynolds  and  W.  Welsh  were  the 


speakers,  who  advocated  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  Sunday  schools  in  this 
colony,  expressing  their  entire  confidence 
in  this  kind  of  Christian  agency,  and 
promising  a  hearty  and  earnest  co-opera- 
tion with  their  fellow- workers  in  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

QTesttmnmals* 

.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ginder  (Minute  Secretary  of 
the  Islington  Auxiliary  Sunday  School 
Union)  having  recently  resigned  the  office 
of  superintendent  oi  Islington  Chapel  Sim- 
day  School,  the  teachers  presented  him 
with  a  timepiece,  in  black  and  green 
marble,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  6th,  Mr. 
John  Edwards,  on  behalf  of  the  Bible 
class  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Barnstaple,  presented  Mr. 
William  Bowe,  their  esteemed  teacher, 
with  two  handsome  volumes,  entitled 
"The  Giant  Cities  of  Baahan"  and 
"  Stones  Crying  Out,"  accompanied  by  an 
address  neatly  engrossed  on  parchment, 
as  a  token  of  respect  and  affection,  which 
was  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Bowe. 

Hope  Sunday  School,  Oldham.— On 
Good  Friday  last,  the  Bev.  B.  M.  Davies, 
in  the  name  of  the  teachers,  presented 
their  superintendent,  Mr.  Lunn,  with 
tokens  of  their  estimate  of  his  twenty 
years'  service.  The  testimonial  consisted 
of  a  dining-room  timepiece,  in  a  block  of 
black  marble,  inlaid  and  moulded  with 
"  rouge  royal "  from  the  Belgian  quarries; 
a  pah*  of  bronze  statuettes ;  and  a  break- 
fast-room timepiece,  in  black  and  gold, 
with  an  emblematical  figure  of  History 
upon  it. 

The  teachers  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  at  Market  Karborough, 
at  their  quarterly  meeting  held  April 
16th,  presented  their  esteemed  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Isaac  Clark,  with  a 
massive  and  valuable  timepiece,  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  as  a  token  of  their 
kindly  feelings  towards  him.  Mr.  C.  has 
held  the  office  of  superintendent  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years. 
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The  anniversary  gatherings  are  over.  All  is  said,  but  how  vast  the.  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  /  Let  us  briefly  review,  what  has  awakened  the 
interest  of  so  many,  and  must  have  proved  a  blessing. to  not  a  few., 

The  public  meetings  commenced  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  4th,  in  the 
Poultry  Chapel,  Cheapside,  when  a  large  number  of  teachers,  assembled 
to  hear  the  anniversary  sermon  by  the  Kev.  John  Edmond,  D.Dt,  of 
Highbury.  Presbyterian  Church.  The  attendance,  though  satisfactory, 
might  have  been  increased  with  much  advantage  to  the  hearers.  •  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  the  spacious  building  filled  in  every  part  by  a  fair 
proportion  Jof  the  16,000  London  teachers  now  in  membership  with  the 
Union.  After  a  brief  but  earnest  devotional  service,  Dr.  Edmond  delivered 
a  discourse  founded  on  the  prediction  in  Psa.  xlv.  16: — "Instead  of 
thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou  may  est  make  princes  in  all  the 
earth." 

Having  pointed  out  the  primary  fulfilment  of  the  text  in  the  substitu- 
tidn  of  the  evangelic  for  the  Mosaic  dispensation — of  apostles  for  "kings 
and  lawgivers, — the  preacher  showed  that  succession  and  progression  were 
clearly  foreshadowed,  and  then  proceeded  to  apply  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  prophecy  to  the  Church  in  relation  to  a  succession  of  Sunday  school 
workers,  and  to  Sunday  school  teachers  in  relation  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  children;  involving  a  ground  of  encouragement,  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion, and  a  promise  to  be  pleaded.  Distinguished  by  the  clear  and 
methodical  arrangement  which  one  usually  expects  to  find  in  a  Scottish 
preacher,  the  sermon  was  also  characterized  by  that  polished  style  and 
tender  earnestness  of  manner  which  render  Dr.  Edmond  more  English 
than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  London  Presbyterian  ministers.  We  would 
fain  hope  that  many  of  our  fellow-labourers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  may 
derive  a  more  than  transient  benefit  from  the  practical  counsels  of  the 
preacher. 

Pinsbury  Chapel,  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher,  presented  an  animated  spectacle  on  the  succeeding 
evening  of  the  same  week,  being  crowded  by  a  youthful  assemblage  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  London  senior  scholars.  The  hymns  were  sung  with  much 
heartiness  and  precision,  and  the  preacher,  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  was,  as  usual, 
fully  equal  to  the  demands  and  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Selecting 
his  text  from  Eccles.  xii.  1 — "  The  days  of  thy  youth" — he  showed  that 
for  some  they  were  the  only  days — days  which  would  probably  determine 
the  after  life — days  of  special  temptation — of  special  promise  and  privilege. 
He  pointed  out  that  these  days  should  be  characterized  by  special  love 
to  Christ,  by  spiritual  purity  and  blessedness,  and  by  prayer.    He  then 
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urged,  as  reasons  for  such  early  consecration,  that  it  will  bring  unspeakable 
blessedness,  that  these  days  are  freest  from  worldly  care,  and  that  if  delayed 
He  opportunity  may  be  denied  in  after  years.  A  manly  simplicity  and 
affectionate  earnestness  characterized  the  whole  address,  and  devoutly  do 
we  hope  and  believe  that  impressions  were  received  which  future  years 
shall  prove  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Morning  Conference  on  Thursday,  the  6th,  was  very  largely 
attended  by  representatives  of  country  unions ;  and  the  prayer  meeting 
which  preceded  it  was  felt  to  be  a  profitable  and  refreshing  occasion,  the 
supplications  of  the  brethren  being  brief,  specific,  and  earnest.  Mr. 
Cooper's  paper,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  was  truly  admirable, — full  of 
instructive  suggestions,  well  arranged,  and  expressed  in  pure  and  vigorous 
English.  Not  much,  however,  was  added  to  what  the  opener  had  advanced ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  need  was  rather  to  carry  out  what  Mr.  Cooper 
had  enjoined  than  to  strike  out  more  novel  paths  of  effort.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  delegates  and  others  who  take  part  in  these  unfrequent 
and  truly  important  meetings  would  prepare  themselves,  by  previous 
thought  and  observation,  for  contributing  something  of  solid  and  practical 
value  to  the  general  stock.  There  would  not  then  be  any  of  those  com- 
plaints which  we  occasionally  hear,  when  it  is  observed  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  "  nothing  can  be  aone  without  prayer ; "  that  "if  our  ministers 
co-operate  with  us,"  &c,  &c.  The  time  allotted  to  this  interchange  of 
thought  is  brief  and  precious ;  and  we  should  strive  to  emulate  the  terse 
suggestiveness  which  some  of  our  American  brethren  have  so  successfully 
attained  in  even  their  monster  conventions. 

The  reports  from  different  Country  Unions  which  were  given  at  the 
Afternoon  Conference  were,  generally  speaking,  both  satisfactory  and 
encouraging. 

Exeter  Hall  was  thronged  as  usual  with  a  respectable  and  appreciative 
audience.  As  a  whole,  perhaps  the  speeches  were  hardly  equal  to  those 
of  some  previous  occasions.  Yet  no  one  could  hear  without  profit  Mr. 
Chown's  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  senior  secretary, 
or  fail  to  admire  Dr.  Stoughton's  elegantly  worded  and  well-considered 
address.  Mr.  Osborn  was  genial  and  anecdotal ;  yet  we  think  he  under- 
estimated his  audience.  Mr.  Turquand  had  carefully  prepared  for  this  his 
first  appearance,  as  he  said,  on  the  Hall  platform/and  his  remarks  well 
deserved  the  attention  they  received. 

Petitions  against  the  iniquitous  and  stupid  tax  on  school  buildings,  and 
against  Mr.  Gregory's  "  Sunday  League  "  movement,  were  adopted  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  will  be  echoed  throughout  the  land ;  while  the  brief 
but  well-written  resumS  prepared  and  read  by  Mr.  Groser,  the  senior 
secretary,  was  listened  to  with  evident  interest  and  frequent  applause. 

Thus  closed  the  anniversary  services  of  another  year,  without  a  dis- 
cordant note  to  mar  our  future  recollections  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
May,  1869. 


H 


AinSTIAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  members  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  April 
80th,  Mr.  Burge  presiding.  Mr.  Groser  read  the  Annual  Report,  of  which 
the  following  is  an 

ABSTRACT. 

The  Continental  missions  of  the  Union  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  year,  and  present  many  features  of  deep  interest. 

In  France  there  exist  at  the  present  time  840  Protestant  Sunday 
schools ;  a  fact,  the  significance  and  value  of  which  can  only  be  realized 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  legal,  social,  and  religious  obstacles  which 
so  frequently  obstruct  the  movement.  The  increase  of  more  than  seventy 
Sunday  schools  in  three  years  is  mainly  owing  to  our  missionary,  Pasteur 
a  Caron. 

The  Paris  Sunday  School  Society  is  accustomed  annually  to  invite  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  all  Protestant  Sunday  schools  in  the  French 
metropolis  to  meet  in  the  "  Cirque  Imperatrice,"  the  largest  available 
building;  and  great  and  increasing  interest  attaches  to  these  annual 
gatherings,  as  being  the  only  Sunday  school  meetings  which  are  held  in 
that  city.  Two  or  three  years  ago  regret  was  expressed  by  some  of  the 
speakers  that  the  assemblage  was  not  graced  with  a  banner — a  symbol 
and  ornament  to  which  much  more  importance  is  attached  in  France  than 
in  this  country.  At  the  meeting  last  year,  the  President  announced  that 
this  much-lamented  deficiency  had  been  supplied ;  and  a  very  handsome 
banner  of  green  and  gold  was  brought  in,  bearing,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  Society,  the  Imperial  initials,  "  N.  E.,"  being  a  present  from 
the  Empress,  as  a  token  of  her  Majesty's  interest  in  the  work  which  the 
Society  is  so  successfully  accomplishing. 

The  Rev.  S.  Jaulmes-Cook  has  been  labouring  in  French  Switzerland, 
more  especially  in  the  Cantons  of  Geneva  and  Neuchatel,  and  has  also 
visited  our  brethren  in  the  Waldensian  valleys  and  the  Bernese  Jura,  where 
he  is  always  gladly  welcomed.  Great  improvement  has  resulted  from  these 
visits,  in  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  numerous  Sunday  schools,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  several  new  ones. 

In  the  Waldensian  schools  the  increase  of  Sunday  scholars  has  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  the  little  magazine,  "  Le  Messager,"  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  children  who  attend ;  and  so  eager  are  the  poor 
people  to  secure  this  periodical,  which  is  the  only  book  they  see  (except 
the  Bible),  that  during  the  winter  months  the  fathers  frequently  carry 
their  little  ones  four  or  five  miles  along  rough,  mountainous  roads  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  wait  till  they  are  dismissed,  in  order  to  secure  the 
valued  boon. 

In  Germany  our  missionary,  Mr.  Brocklemann,  continues  his  valuable 
labours  with  unflagging  zeal  and  self-denial.  He  records  the  growing 
interest  evinced  by  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  steady 
progress  of  the  cause  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Considering  that 
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we  have  only  one  missionary,  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  afford 
reason  to  believe  that  if  pur  agencies  could  be  multiplied  tenfold,  the  good 
effected  would  be  proportionately  increased. 

As  a  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  Sunday 
school  movement  on  the  Continent,  we  may  mention  that  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  having  frequently  conversed  on  the  subject  with  Count  A. 
Bernstorffi,  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Berlin  Sunday 
School  Society,  and  inquired  about  the  methods  of  teaching,  expressed 
her  intention  of  paying  a  personal  visit  to  the  Sunday  school  of  which  he 
is  superintendent,  that  she  might  see  and  judge  for  herself*  Accordingly, 
only  a  few  weeks  back,  her  Majesty  came  to  the  school,  stayed  during  the 
entire  session,  observing  with  considerable  interest  the  various  exercises 
and  engagements,  and  on  departing  expressed  herself  much  gratified  with 
what  she  had  seen. 

In  Holland,  under  the  direction  of  a  very  active  local  committee, 
several  publications  are  prepared,  calculated  greatly  to  assist  the  friends 
who  in  that  country  are  entering  upon  this  untried  enterprise,  and  seeking 
to  lead  the  young  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  the  Colonies  the  reporting  unions  are  prospering.  Encouraging 
reports  have  reached  the  Committee  from  the  Secretaries  of  those  at  St. 
John's  (New  Brunswick),  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Geelong,  and  Calcutta. 
Small  grants  of  elementary  books  have  been  made  to  missionary  stations 
at  Salter's  Hill  and  Flint  Kiver  (Jamaica),  Turk's  Island,  and  the 
Cameroons. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  four  members  of  the  Committee  have  died. 
Mr.  Richard  Mullens,  after  a  connection  with  the  Union  of  nearly  forty- 
one  years,  was  removed  to  his  heavenly  home,  September  15th,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

In  August,  the  Committee  received  from  their  late  deeply  lamented 
Senior  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Henry  Watson,  Who  was  then  .suffering 
from  severe  illness,  a  letter  resigning  the  office  of  Secretary,  the  duties  of 
which  he  had  gratuitously  discharged  for  forty-five  years. 

The  letter  expressed  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  was 
accompanied  with  a  cheque  for  £1 0  0 .  With  great  reluctance  they  accepted 
this  resignation,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Watson  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  sympathy  and  affectionate  esteem,  and  requesting  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  Vice-President.  The  expectations  cherished  by  the  Committee  of 
again  enjoying  the  wise  counsel  and  genial  presence  of  this  valued  friend 
at  their  monthly  meetings  were  not  to  be  realized.  Mr.  Watson  gradually 
declined  in  health  and  strength,  and  on  the  24th  October  he  calmly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

A  volume,  upon  which  Mr.  Watson  had  been  for  some  time  engaged, 
is  now  published  by  the  Committee,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Sunday 
School  Union;  its  History  and  Work,"  by  Wm.  H.  Watson;  with  a 
memorial  of  the  author,  by  Wm.  H.  Groser.  Price  2s.  6d.  This  book 
should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Sunday  school,  and,  if  possible, 
in  that  of  every  Sunday  school  teacher. 
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A  month  had  not  elapsed  when  Mr.  James  B.  Day,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  eighteen  years,  died  suddenly,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  He  was  much  respected  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
many  excellences  of  character,  and  was  highly  valued  for  his  indefatigable 
Christian  labours  among  the  poor,  especially  in  the  east  of  London. 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  Committee  were  summoned  to  mourn  over 
the  decease  of  their  veteran  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  William  Gover, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  laid  aside  by  illness.  He  died  in  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  gospel,  December  1st,  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

A  selection  from  Mr.  Gover's  valued  contributions  to  the  Union  Magazine 
has  since  been  issued  as  a  shilling  volume,  entitled  "  Hours  with  my 
Class." 

Mr.  John  E.  Tresidder  has  been  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries. 

Sunday  school  extension  has  again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  after  conferring  with  the  officers  of  the  metropolitan  auxiliaries, 
they  have  referred  to  a  sub-committee  the  duty  of  raising  a  fund  for  ex- 
tension purposes. 

They  are  also  making  energetic  efforts  in  concert  with  the  Bagged 
School  Union,  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  and  other 
associations,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute  which  subjects 
Sunday  and  ragged  schools  to  the  payment  of  rates.  A  bill  prepared  by 
the  Central  Committee,  praying  for  the  relief  sought,  has  been  fixed  for 
a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  16th,  and  petitions 
founded  thereon  have  been  drawn  up,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

The  Committee  again  record  with  thankfulness  an  increase  in  the 
returns  of  the  business.  The  sales  have  amounted  to  £24,179  2s.  7d., 
being  £410  17s.  3d.  in  excess  of  last  year. 

The  new  periodical!  entitled  The  Sunday  School  Teacher,  with  which 
the  Union  and  Teacher's  Magazines  are  incorporated,  attained  in  1868  a 
considerably  larger  circulation  than  that  of  its  predecessors  united.  But 
the  Committee  feel  that  with  such  extensive  organization  and  so  large 
a  constituency,  this  magazine,  carefully  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  teachers,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  ought  to  command 
a  sale  of  at  least  50,000  copies  monthly. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  they  are  enabled  to  report  a  circu- 
lation of  nearly  three  millions  of  copies  of  their  six  periodicals  during 
the  year  1868.*  Much  more,  however,  might  be  accomplished.  The  fact 
that  some  schools  sell  thousands  of  the  magazines  every  year,  while  others 
hardly  dispose  of  fifty  copies,  goes  far  to  prove  that  school  officers  and 
teachers  might  by  an  organized  effort  double  the  circulation,  and  thereby 
greatly  aid  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Union. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Library  and  Beading  Booms  in  1868 
was  1,186,  of  whom  274  were  senior  scholars.  Seven  lectures  to  teachers 
were  delivered  during  the  winter  months,  and  sixteen  meetings  of  senior 
scholars  have  been  held.  The  average  attendance  at  the  latter  was  about  220. 

The  undermentioned  publishers,  on  the  application  of  Jthe  Committee,  have 
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generously  sent  the  following  donations  of  books  to  the  library,  viz. — Beli- 
gious  Tract  Society,  80  vols. ;  W.  Macintosh,  32  vols. ;  Geo.  Eoutledge 
and  Co.,  28  vols. ;  W.  Oliphant  and  Co.,  20  vols. ;  Johnstone,  Hunter, 
and  Co.,  14  vols. ;  Nelson  and  Son,  10  vols. ;  Longmans  and  Co.,  8  vols. ; 
Cassell  and  Co.,  8  vols. ;  T.  and  T.  Clark,  5  vols.    In  all  205  vols. 

The  Committee  have  also  added  62  new  books  during  the  year. 

The  Library  now  consists  of  1,089  vols,  of  reference,  and  4,286  vols, 
for  circulation ;  making  a  total  of  5,275  vols. 

The  model  of  the  Tabernacle  has  been  exhibited  monthly,  with  explana- 
tory lectures. 

John  Mann,  Esq.,  has  presented  to  the  Committee  eighty  valuable 
diagrams,  chiefly  scientific ;  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  forwarded  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  their  proceedings  from  1861  to 
1868  inclusive. 

The  Training  Class  continues  to  meet  weekly,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  seventy,  under  the  assiduous  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brain. 

The  work  of  the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee  is  increasing  in  extent 
and  importance.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Lectures  have  been 
given  with  the  Panoramas  during  the  year;  being  forty-five  more 
than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  These  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  metropolitan  districts.  In  response  to  many  urgent  appeals, 
exhibitions  have  been  given  in  forty-seven  country  towns.  The  new 
panorama,  entitled  "England  to  Abyssinia,"  has  proved  even  more 
popular  than  any  of  its  predecessors;  for  though  only  completed  in 
October  last,  it  has  been  exhibited  125  times. 

The  total  number  of  entertainments  given  since  the  commencement 
of  the  effort  amounts  to  1,581. 

There  have  been  granted  351  Scholars'  Lending  Libraries ;  being  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  1867,  of  111  Libraries.  Of  the  above 
number  158  were  made  to  connected  schools  applying  for  the  first  time, 
and  at  one-third  the  retail  prices ;  and  193  to  previous  recipients  of  grants, 
at  half-price.  The  cost  of  these,  if  purchased  at  retail  prices,  would  have 
teen  £1,646  6s.  8d. ;  the  actual  payment  by  the  schools  being  only 
«703  3s.  8d. 

Thirty-six  "  Teacher's  Own  Libraries,"  for  private  use,  have  also  been 
granted,  at  one-half  the  retail  prices. 

Last  July  the  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  Philip 
Phillips,  of  New  York,  who  has  devoted  much  time  in  his  native  land 
to  the  promotion  of  singing  among  children  and  young  persons. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  most  cordially  received  both  in  London  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in 
England  his  services  were  constantly  required,  and  were  everywhere 
highly  appreciated.  Most  of  the  pieces  sung  by  him  were  new  to  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  this  country ;  and  since  his  return  the  Committee 
have  published  by  request  "  The  American  Sacred  Songster,"  a  collection 
of  favourite  pieces  for  use  in  Sunday  schools,  families,  and  juvenile  gather- 
ings.    Some  of  the  choicest  compositions  in  Mr.  Phillips's  "  Singing 
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Pilgrim  "  and  "  Musical  Leaves  " — works  which  have  had  an  extensive 
circulation  in  the  United  States — are  included  in  this  selection.  It  is 
issued  at  four  shillings,  handsomely  bound ;  or  in  four  parts,  one  shilling 
each. 

An  Elementary  Singing  Class  for  teachers  and  senior  scholars  has 
been  established  by  the  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Association.  The  class  meets  every  Monday,  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Sarll. 

Two  Conferences  have  been  held  upon  the  subject  of  School  Visitation; 
the  first  on  Friday  evening,  February  26th,  and  the  second  (an  adjourn- 
ment) on  Thursday,  April  22nd. 

Fifty-four  visits  have  been  paid  to  various  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  by  members  of  the  Committee,  with  the  same  gratifying 
results  as  in  former  years. 

A  new  Auxiliary,  entitled  tte  Clapham  Auxiliary  Sunday  School  Union, 
has  been  formed,  and  includes  several  schools  hitherto  in  connection  with 
the  South  London  Auxiliary. 

There  are  now  eleven  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries  and  160  Country  Unions, 
the  returns  from  which  show  the  total  number  of  Sunday  Schools,  Teachers, 
and  Scholars,  now  in  connection  with  the  Union  as  follows  : — 

Schools.    Teachers.    Scholars. 

11  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries         .        .  719        16r097        181,319 

160  Country  Unions     .  2,797        69,367        524,899 


Making  a  total  of      3,516        86,464         706,218 
Showing  an  increase  over  last  year  of         136  1,956  13,550 

The  increase  in  London  amounts  to  16  Schools,  492  Teachers,  and 
6,234  Scholars,  which,  even  if  no  additions  had  been  made  to  the  Schools 
unconnected  with  the  Union,  is  more  than  proportionate  to  the  growth  of 
the  population  during  the  year. 

The  average  morning  attendance  in  the  London  schools  is  still  going 
down.  The  decrease  in  the  case  of  Scholars  this  year  is  merely  fractional, 
but  the  attendance  of  Teachers  in  1868  was  2  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1867,  and  7  per  cent,  less  than  in  1864.  We  are  led  to  ask,  "Is  this 
downward  course  to  be  continued  until  our  Morning  School  becomes  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  best  time  for  religious  instruction  is  irretrievably 
lost  ?  "  The  teachers  of  London  must  answer  this  question,  but  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  doing  their  duty  if  they  failed  to  call  attention 
to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

2,110  of  the  Scholars  m  the  London  Schools  and  6,182  in  the  Country 
Schools  connected  with  the  Union,  making  a  total  of  8,292,  are  reported 
to  have  joined  Christian  churches  during  the  past  year,  being  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  12  per  1,000  of  the  total  number  of  Scholars,  and  the  pro- 
portion would  appear  much  larger  than  this  if  more  care  were  taken  to 
record  and  transmit  this  encouraging  item  of  intelligence. 

The  table  of  averages  exhibits  remarkable  variations  in  many  particu- 
lars between  the  Schools   in  different  parts  of  the   Metropolis  and 
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some  of  the  larger  Country  Unions.  Thus  it  will  appear  that,  bad  as 
the  London  Schools  are  in  reference  to  the  morning  attendance,  Bristol 
is  far  worse,  and  Liverpool  worse  still,  London  showing  an  average  of  30 
Scholars,  Bristol  20,  and  Liverpool  only  10  per  cent.  In  reference  also  to 
the  proportion  of  Scholars  who  have  joined  the  Church,  while  one  Union 
stands  as  low  as  5  per  1,000,  another  is  as  high  as  23,  the  general  average 
being,  as  before  stated,  12  per  1,000,  or  about  one  to  every  ten  Teachers. 

The  income  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  (exclusive  of  the  Continental  Fund, 
hut  including  the  small  balance  in  hand  last  year)  has  amounted  to 
£1,956  12a.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,963  2s.  6d.,  leaving  an  over- 
drawn balance  of  £6  9s.  lOd.  The  subscriptions  for  the  Continental  Fund 
received  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  JB236  9s.  9d.,  and  the  amount 
expended  has  been  £353  8s.  lOd. ;  thus  the  balance  in  hand,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  was  M36  19s.  3d.,  has  been  reduced  to 
£320  0s.  2d. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  gift  of  £100  from  Mrs.  W. 
Gover,  received  since  the  accounts  were  made  up. 

Mr.  Pearse  has  been  appointed  librarian,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gordelier 
collector,  in  place  of  Mr.  Howshall,  deceased. 

The  Committee  thankfully  record  the  progress,  thus  briefly  sketched, 
of  the  great  work  which  for  more  than  sixty  years  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  to  sustain  and  extend.  Desirous 
to  take  the  most  sober  and  modest  view  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  they  yet  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  early  religious  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  times  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast. 

It  is  a  fact  which,  howeve  ralarming,  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  growth 
of  intelligence  and  the  increase  of  secular  knowledge  are  in  numerous 
instances  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  "  free  inquiry,"  as  it  is  called,  pain- 
nil  in  the  extreme  to  those  devout  minds  which  are  led  to  watch  the  moral 
tendency  of  its  influence.  The  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture  is  impugned ; 
miracles  are  explained  away  or  denied ;  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord 
are  placed  on  a  level  with  ordinary  history ;  and  the  punishment  of  the 
finally  impenitent  is  stigmatised  as  an  invention  of  the  priesthood  to  keep 
the  ignorant  in  subjection ;  while  a  living  faith  in  the  power  and  solace  of 
prayer,  and  in  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  either  ridiculed  as  a  hypocritical  assumption,  or  pitied  as  the 
fanciful  creation  of  an  undisciplined  mind. 

Much  as  we  deplore  these  errors,  formally  to  combat  them  is  not  the 
especial  duty  of  Sunday  school  teachers.  The  obligation  binding  upon 
us  is  to  teach  the  life-giving  truths  embodied  in  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
prayerfully  and  diligently  to  study  its  sacred  pages,  and,  depending  upon 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  strive  to  lead  those  who  are 
entrusted  to  our  care  into  the  way  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Let  us 
neither  tire  in  nor  cease  from  our  chosen  and  much-loved  work,  while  life 
or  health  shall  last,  or  while  there  shall  remain  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence  a  single  untaught  child  to  guide  to  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer. 
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THE  ANNUAL  CONEEEENCE. 

The  Annul  Conference  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  with  the 
Representatives  of  Country  Unions  was  held  in  the  Jubilee  Memorial  Building  on 
Thursday  morning,  May  6th.  At  eight  o'clock  the  visitors  and  friends  assembled 
for  breakfast  in  the  library,  after  partaking  of  which  they  adjourned  to  the 
Lecture  Hall,  where  a  prayer  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  John 
Keed.    At  ten  o'clock  the  Conference  commenced,  Mr.  G.  W.  Burge  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  were  introduced  by  singing  the  following  hymn,  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser : — 


The  rammer  ran  is  beaming 

Upon  a  world  of  sin,— 
So  fair  in  outward  seeming, 

So  dark  and  sad  within; 
O  Christ  I  whose  death  atoning 

Bought  life  and  light  for  men, 
Hear  Thou  creation's  groaning, 

Come  forth  to  heal  again ! 

What  errors  worn  and  olden 

Put  on  the  garb  of  truth; 
While  folly's  visions  golden 

Delude  unwary  youth ! 
Yet  still,  His  purpose  wearing, 

The  Lord  of  hosts  must  reign; 
And  he  who  waits,  believing, 

Shall  never  wait  in  vain. 

Look  up,  faint  heart  and  weary, 
Count  not  the  tedious  hours, 
The  clouds  so  black  and  dreary 
•  Shall  break  in  gentle  showers ; 


Thy  words  in  weakness  spoken, 
Like  dews  in  silence  shed, 

Shall  cheer  the  spirit  broken, 
And  raise  the  drooping  head. 

In  yonder  wastes  of  sorrow 

Plough  deep  with  truth's  own  share 
A  bright  and  fruitful-  morrow 

Shall  recompense  thy  care. 
The  seed  cast  forth  with  weeping 

Finds  not  in  earth  a  tomb; 
It  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping, 

Till  God  shall  bid  it  bloom. 

On  His  sure  word  relying, 
His  servants  onward  press, 

Though  comrades  round  us  dying- 
Still  leave  our  numbers  less. 

His  banner  waving  o'er  us 
Insures  the  conflict  won ; 

Go  then,  O  Lord,  before  us, 
And  we  will  follow  on. 


The  Chairman,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  the  past  year  had  been  one  of 
great  trial  to  the  Committee,  through  the  removal  by  death  of  four  of  their 
colleagues,  and  though  they  felt  they  had  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the  Union,  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  gladness  that  they  now  greeted  their  friends  from  the  country.  The 
Committee  heartily  welcomed  the  friends  now  present ;  and,  looking  upon  them 
in  their  representative  as  well  as  in  their  individual  capacity,  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  result  of  the  Conference  would  be  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
supporters  of  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  country  to  greater  and  more 

voted  labour  in  the  service  of  the  Redeemer. 
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Mr.  Gsobeb  presented  the  liat  of  places  represented  at  the  Conference,  and  the  names 
of  the  delegates,  as  under  :— 


Aylesbury — Mr.  A.  P.  Scrivener. 
Beult— Messrs.  Stokes,  J.  Jull,  and  Barling. 
Bicester— Mr.  G.  Parrott. 
Birmingham — Messrs.  J.  S.  Wright  and  J. 

A.  Cooper. 
Bradford— Revs.  J.  P.  Chown  and  T.  T. 

Waterman,  and  Mr.  E.  Thomas. 
Brighton — Messrs.  J.  Jeffcoat,  D.  Friend, 

and  W.  Stevens. 
Bristol— Messrs.  J.  Pike  and  S.  Evans. 
Buckingham — Messrs.  A.  Webb  and  W. 

French. 
Bury— Bev.  W.  Boseman. 
Cambridge — Messrs.  J.  Canham,    T.  P. 

Young,  W.  E.  LiUey,  and  Bev.  J.  P. 

Campbell. 
Chelmsford— Messrs.    Henry   Ford   and 

Betteridge. 
Darlington — Mr.  W.  Peachey. 
Derby— Messrs.  Hall  and  Stavnes. 
Dewabury — Mr.  J.  Greenwood. 
Exeter— Mr.  E.  W.  Gates. 
Harlow— Mr.  S.  P.  Matthews. 
Hastings— Mr.  J.  E.  Liddiard. 
Huddersfield— Mr.  J.  Shaw. 
Ipswich— Messrs.  J.  May,  A.  Smith,  C.  J. 

Bees,  and  Hobson. 
Kettering— Messrs.  Waddington  and  I. 

Clark. 
Kidderminster— T.  Lea,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Leicester — Messrs.  A.McCall  &  J.  Ewing. 
Lewes— Mr.  Bedford. 


Lincoln — Mr.  W.  Caswell. 
Maidstone — Mr.  Charles  Pell. 
Manchester— Messrs.    W.    H.    Hallott, 

Steward,  and  W.  Lancaster. 
Margate— Messrs.  Perry  and  Chapman. 
Matlock  District — Messrs.  J.  Miers  and 

J.Ward. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne— Mr.  E.  Bidley. 
North  Middlesex,  Ac— Bev.  J.  Benny. 
Norwich— Mr.  J.  B.  Allen. 
Nottingham— Mr.  W.  Muaham. 
Oxford— Bev.  Mr.  Searnmel  and  Mr.  M. 

Banbury. 
Rochester  and  Chatham— Messrs.  Essen- 
high  and  Baby. 
Salford— Mr.  T.Forrester. 
Scarborough — Mr.  Goodwin. 
Sheffield— Messrs.  J.  M.  Fenton  and  C.  J. 

Innocent. 
South  Bucks,  Ac.— Mr.  J.  Thomas. 
Spalding— Mr.  B.  Dixon. 
Sudbury— Messrs.  H.  M.  Ives  and  G.  G. 

Whorlow. 
Swansea— Mr.  J.  M.  Ellery. 
Thame— Mr.  S.  J.  Johnson. 
Ware— Mr.  Stokes. 
Western  Kent— Messrs.  J.  S.Featherstone, 

J.  Bogers,  and  C.  Hosmer. 
Wigan— Mr.  W.  Heaton. 
Windsor— Messrs.  H.  Geary  and  A.  Moyse. 
Woodford— Mr.  Keyes.     . 
Woolwich— Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Pryee. 


Visitors.— Bevs.  J.  Keed,  Jesse  Hobson,  T.  Penrose,  and  T.  G.  Atkinson;  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Bishop,  J.  Cooper,  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Hallewett,  Holden,  CoL  Griffin,  Samuel 
Watson,  E.  Stock,  E.  S.  Bogers,  B.  Clarke,  B.  Mimpriss. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham,  then  read  the  following  paper  npon 
"The  Object  and  Wobk  of  a  Local  Sunday  School  Union." 

The  subject  which  I  have  reluctantly  consented  to  introduce  to  your  attention 
this  morning  is  so  devoid  of  the  charms  of  novelty  that  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  ask  if  its  selection  is  not  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  friends  who 
have  made  the  arrangements  for  this  Conference.  The  establishment  of  Sunday 
school  unions  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1803,  when  a  few  earnest,  intelligent, 
and  God-fearing  men  united  to  found  the  noble  institution  under  whose  auspices 
we  are  now  assembled.  During  the  sixty-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  time,  this  Union  has  not  only  sent  out  its  roots  far  and  deep,  and  spread 
its  branches  wide  and  high,  but  it  has  surrounded  itself  with  a  multitude  of 
kindred  and  affiliated  institutions,  Just  as  in  tropical  climates  the  banian  tree 
possesses  the  power  of  throwing  out  supports  from  its  horizontal  branches,  which 
take  root  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  enlarge  into  trunks,  and  in  their  turn 
send  out  branches,  until  a  single  tree  becomes  a  forest,  under  whose  shelter  a 
whole  army  has  been  known  to  rest,  even  so  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  grown 
and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  old  promise, 
"  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation," 
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During  the  progress  of  these  institutions,  and  as  an  important  means  of  pro- 
moting that  progress,  many  able  expositions  of  "The  Objects  and  "Work  of  a 
Local  Sunday  School  Union"  have  been  given  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  last  I  was  privileged  to  listen  to  was  in  the  year  1863,  in  the  assembly-room 
of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  On  that  occasion  this  subject  was  discussed 
by  one,  who  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  the  success  of  these 
institutions, — one  whose  name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  them,  and  whose 
absence  from  our  midst  this  morning  we  all  so  much  feel, — I  need  scarcely  to 
say  that  I  refer  to  our  revered  and  now  sainted  friend,  W.  H.  Watson,  Bat 
not  only  have  the  claims  of  Sunday  school  unions  been  advocated  by  such  men 
as  Watson,  Cuthbertson,  and  Gover,  and  by  others  whose  names  might  be 
mentioned  with  honour,  both  from  among  the  dead  and  the  living,  but  the 
Parent  Union  has  published  several  valuable  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject, 
especially  those  entitled — 

"The  Sunday  School  Union;  its  Objects,  Operations,  and  Claims." 

"  Local  Sunday  School  Unions ;  their  Advantages,  with  Suggestions  for  their 
Formation  and  Government." 
It  will  thus  be  seen — to  use  a  "  black  country  "  illustration — that  the  mine  I  have 
to  now  work  is  an  old  one,  and  that  there  cannot  be  much  left  in  it  to  reward 
the  employment  of  fresh  capital  and  labour. 

Further,  I  am  aware  that  my  theme  is  in  itself,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
people,  and  even  of  some  Sunday  school  teachers,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  there  are  those  who  are 
most  devoted  in  their  attachment  to  individual  schools  who  yet  regard  with 
supreme  indifference  the  institutions  which  seek  in  various  ways  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  those  schools.  This  fact  reminds  me  of  what  doubtless  some 
present  have  witnessed  when  travelling  amidst  the  gloiious  scenery  of  North 
Wales.  As  you  pass  through  one  of  its  most  lovely  districts  you  are  attracted 
by  "the  sound  of  many  waters ;"  and  turning  aside,  you  take  a  winding  down- 
ward footpath,  till  yon  come  to  a  spot  where  you  obtain  a  most  impressive  view 
of  a  mountain  stream,  which  is  divided  again  and  again,  as  it  dashes  from  rock 
-to  rook,  and  from  chasm  to  chasm.  But  when  at  length  you  tear  yourself  from  this 
enchanted -spot  and  journey  on,  you  are  apt  to  look  with  total  indifference  on  the 
same  waters  as  they  increase  into  a  river,  and  are  able  to  bear  upon  their  bosom  the 
barge  heavily  laden  with  slates  from  the  quarry,  and  the  steamboat  with  its  mow 
precious  freight  of  human  beings.  It  is  somewhat  thus  with  our  Sunday  schools, 
for  many  who  look  with,  admiration  upon  them  in  their  separate  and  divided 
state  feel  no  interest  in  them  when  they  assume  a  combined  and  united  form. 
.But  it  is  snot  so  with  all ;  there  are  some  who  take  a  broader  and  more  philo- 
sophical view  of  things,  and  such  as  are  present  now  will,  I  hope,  be  prepared, 
spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  to  enter  with  interest  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  our  topic,  viz.,  "The  Object  and  Work  of  a  Local  Sunday  School  Union." 

The  great  central  idea  embodied  in  a  Sunday  school  union  is  the  friendly 
association  and  harmonious  combination  of  Christian  teachers  of  vari  us 
denominations  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  ,  constant  improvement  *  d 
development  of  Sunday  schools.    The  basis  of  such  a  anion  is  Br. common  f  ith 
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and  a  common  work.  The  faith.  I  refer  to  is  that  evangelical  Protestantism 
which  is  taught  in  the  great  balk  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  this  country,  and 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  recently  so  highly  commended  in  its  application 
to  our  day  schools.  This  principle  of  union  is  broad  enough  to  include  not  only 
those  Dissenting  denominations  which  are  usually  found  in  close  alliance,  but  our 
"Wesleyan  friends,  who  too  frequently  keep  aloof  from  us ;  and  also  the  members 
of  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  clergy,  from  the  lofty 
height  of  their  establishment,  generally  look  with  indifference  upon  us.  It  is, 
however,  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  various  movements  which  are  making 
such  rapid  progress  in  our  own  time,  will  so  affect  the  relative  positions  of  all 
who  hold  in  common  the  simple  faith  of  the  gospel,  that  they  will  ere  long  be 
prepared  gladly  to  unite  on  neutral  ground  for  the  promotion  of  objects  that  are 
dear  to  them  all  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  whenever  that  time  may  arrive 
our  Sunday  school  unions  will  furnish  a  platform  wide  enough  for  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  objects  of  a  local  Sunday  school  union  might  be  easily  summarized  as  being 
the  elevation  and  extension  of  all  the  schools  in  connection  with  it ;  but  it  may 
be  more  profitable  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  As  the  first  of  these  objects,  I 
would  mention  the  personal  improvement  of  teachers.  The  necessity  of  this 
must  be  evident  to  all.  The  fact  that  Sunday  school  teachers  have  generally 
had  no  preparatory  training,  and  that  the  services  of  all  who  have  been 
willing  to  try  to  teach  have  been  gladly  accepted,  show  how  desirable  it  is  that 
every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  assist  such  as  have  the  will  in  their 
efforts  of  self-culture.  If  "technical  education"  be  of  the  importance  it  is 
said  to  be  to  those  who  are  mere  workers  in  metals,  of  how  much  more  importance 
must  it  be  to  those  who  have  to  instruct  the  mind  and  endeavour  to  discipline 
the  heart  t  And  here  let  me  ask  if  many  of  our  most  devoted  teachers  have  not 
erred  in  laying  too  much  stress  upon  religious-  impressions,  and  in  devoting  their 
chief  attention  to  exciting  sentiment,  fervour,  and  feeling?  All  these  are  good 
and  choice  things  in  their  own  place,  but  have  we  not  often,  in  our  anxiety  to 
call  the  emotions  into  activity,  to  excite  and  impress,  taken  too  little  pains  to 
realize  religion  in  our  own  minds,  and  the  objects  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  our 
scholars  ?  The  realization  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  Christ,  the  power  of  bringing 
the  Scriptures  before  the  mind's  eye  in  vivid  reality,  demand  more  than  the 
mere  excitement  of  fleeting  emotions  and  of  evanescent  sentiment.  It  requires 
instruction — the  imparting  of  an  absolute  and  trustworthy  knowledge ;  and  to 
instruction  we  must  add  teaching— the  calling  out  and  the  exercising  of  the  power 
of  thinking  in  the  child ;  but  beyond  this  we  must  perfect  the  whole  by  training:, 
so  as  to  make  thoughtfulness  in  the  realizing  of  religious  truth  the  habit  of  the 
soul  We  cannot  alter  the  endowments  and  natural  gifts  of  men ;  nor  can  we 
bring  all  their  talents  to  a  common  uniformity.  It  would  be  very  undesirable, 
even  though  we  could ;  but  we  can  aid  both  the  highest  talent  and  the  lowliest 
ability  by  increasing  the  useful  acquirements  of  each.  The  main  aids  to  acquire- 
ment which  Sunday  school  unions  may  afford  are  as  follows  : — Introductory  classes, 
such  as  have  been  suggested  by  our  gifted  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  and  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  practical  men  of  Bristol ;  training  classes,  on  the 
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plan  of  that  which  meets  in  this  hall  every  Wednesday  evening ;  and  preparation 
classes,  after  the  model  of  the  one  that  was  for  so  many  years  conducted  by  that 
devoted  servant  of  God  and  zealous  Mend  of  our  cause,  the  late  Francis  Cuthbert- 
son.  The  principal  difficulties  in  establishing  such  classes  is  first  to  secure  suit- 
able conductors,  and,  secondly,  a  sufficient  number  of  earnest  members.  If, 
however,  they  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  right  men,  and  carried  on  with 
a  determination  and  expectation  of  success,  they  must  ultimately  prosper.  As  a 
case  in  point,  I  may  refer  to  a  preparation  class  which  a  few  years  ago  had  an 
average  attendance  of  only  some  six  or  seven,  but  which,  through  the  untiring 
zeal  of  its  able  president,  has  now  upwards  of  seventy  teachers  connected  with  it. 

A  more  popular  means  of  aiding  teachers  is  the  delivery  of  lectures  on 
educational,  scriptural,  and  various  cognate  subjects.  Such  lectures  of  a  first- 
class  order  are  very  difficult  to  obtain—especially  those  on  educational  subjects  ; 
but  they  are  very  valuable  to  all  attentive  and  reflective  hearers.  Well  does  the 
writer  remember  such  a  course  of  lectures  being  delivered  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cuwen ;  and  often  has  he  found  the  hints  and  suggestions  with  which  they 
abounded  of  great  practical  value  to  him  in  his  work. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as  lectures  are  those  quiet  conferences  thai 
are  sometimes  held,  in  which  practical  teachers  give  their  thoughts  and  experience 
on  practical  subjects,  which  are  subsequently  commented  upon  by  others,  and 

so  are — 

"  Set  in  all  light  by  many  minds, 
To  close  the  interests  of  all." 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  meetings  of  this  class  are  those  which  are 
generally  held  on  a  Good  Friday,  when,  through  the  co-operation  of  several 
anions  in  the  same  district  of  the  country,  large  numbers  of  teachers  are 
brought  together  to  listen  to  the  enlightened  views  of  the  most  able  and  experi- 
enced men  amongst  us.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  discussions 
which  follow  the  reading  of  the  papers  are  often  of  an  unsatisfactory  character  ; 
but  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  papers  themselves,  and  to  the  meetings  at 
which  they  axe  read,  because  they  give — 

"The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thoughts 
Both  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread." 

As  a  second  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  Sunday  school  union,  I  would  mention 
assistance  to  those  who  hold  official  positions  in  our  schools,  by  affording  them 
information,  counsel,  and  encouragement.  The  duties  which  devolve  upon 
these  friends  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  sometimes  very  trying.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  illustration.  A  comparatively  young  man  has,  by  the  vote  of  his 
fellow-teachers,  been  elected  to  the  office  of  superintendent,  and  he  is  perplexed 
by  much  that  he  finds  in  the  school — evils  of  long  standing,  with  which  none  of 
those  connected  with  him  know  how  to  deal.  Perhaps  he  is  troubled  with  the 
practice  of  the  frequent  promotion  of  scholars,  which  rudely  tears  asunder  the 
most  delicate  ties  of  attachment  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  consumes 
much  of  his  time  andj  thought,  and  keeps  the  school  in  a  state  of  constant  excite- 
ment and  change ;  he  goes  "to  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  connected  with 
his  union,  mentions  his  difficulty,  and  learns  that  in  a  neighbouring  school  the 
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custom  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  that  promotions  only  take  place 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  never  but  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  teachers- 
and  their  scholars.  Or  perhaps  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  classes  is  a  source  • 
of  jealousy  and  irritation  among  his  friends ;  it  is  a  pity  that  this  should  ever  be 
the  case ;  but  human  nature  is  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  evil,  and  it 
requires  great  skill  to  encourage  the  one  and  to  check  the  other.  Our  imaginary 
Mend  consults  his  fellow-superintendents  on  this  subject,  and  learns  that  in 
some  schools  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the  encouragement  of  the  feel- 
ing that  all  classes  are  of  equal  importance,  and  also  by  inviting  the  teachers  to 
elect  two  or  three  of  their  own  number  to  act  with  the  superintendent  as  a  sub- 
committee for  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  classes.  Other  instances  of  use- 
fulness might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  good  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  occasional  meetings  of  superintendents,  secretaries,  or  other 
officers  of  schools  in  connection  with  a  local  Sunday  school  union. 

Thirdly,  another  object  of  a  Sunday  school  union  should  be  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  system  of  intercourse  between  the  associated  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  general  efficiency.     Unions,  of  course,  have  no  legislative  nor 
compulsory  power ;  their  action  is  purely  voluntary,  and  their  influence  strictly 
moral  and  persuasive ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.    The 
regular  visitation  and  friendly  inspection  of  schools,  whether  by  visitors  who  give-' 
their  whole  time  to  this  work,  or  by  the  superintendents  of  neighbouring  schools*, 
is  often  productive  of  the  happiest  results.    New  plans  of  action  are  recom- 
mended, or  new  methods  of  teaching  are  suggested,  while  all  feel  encouraged  by 
this  manifestation  of  kindly  interest  and  Christian  affection. 

In  the  fourth  place  I  may  mention,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
local  union,  the  circulation  of  healthy  and  instructive  literature  among  our- 
teachers  and  scholars.  Assisted  by  the  munificence  of  the  Parent  Union  much 
has  already  been  done  in  this  direction.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the- 
Huddersfield  union  it  was  stated  in  the  report  that  during  the  past  year  libraries 
of  the  value  of  £58,  and  during  the  previous  six  years  libraries  of  the  value  or 
£316,  had  thus  been  obtained,  at  a  cost  generally  of  only  one-third  of  those- 
amounts.  Very  valuable,  too,  is  the  offer  made  by  our  London  friends  to  supply 
teachers  with  libraries  consisting  of  works  on  Biblical  and  educational  subjects* 
at  half-price ;  and  presuming  that  there  is  no  danger  by  this  means  of  exhausting 
their  funds,  I  would  say,  let  this  offer  be  made  known  to  all  the  members  of  the 
unions  represented  here  to-day.  But  this  is  only  one  section  of  our  subject. 
That  mighty  engine  for  good  or  evil— the  periodical  press  of  this  country- 
demands  attention  from  every  real  friend  of  the  young.  Daily,  and  almost 
hourly,  are  its  issues  being  scattered  broadcast  among  the  people,  and  eagerly 
are  they  being  perused  by  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  but  especially  by 
the  youth  of  the  working  and  middle  classes.  Many  of  these  publications  are 
not  only  pernicious  in  their  matter,  but  they  abound  with  illustrations  that  are 
suggestive  of  evil,  even  to  those  who  cannot  read;  and  the  results  of  all  this, 
may  be  seen  in  our  police  courts  and  found  in  our  prisons.  If  these  things  be 
true,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  our  Christian  organizations  to  seek,  on  the  apostolic 
principle,  "to  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
many  magazines  we  have  of  a  cheap,  attractive,  and  elevating  character. 
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'Fifthly,  it  should  "be  one  "of  the  objects  of  a  Sunday  school  union  to  seek  in, 
every  way  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  school*,  and  to  extend  their  usefulness.  If, 
for  instance,  the  decision  of  a  law  court  brings  upon  us  the  burden  of  poor's  rates, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  conductors  of  our  unions  to  take  combined  action 
against  the  impost,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  render  support  to  those  gentle-  • 
men  who  are  prepared  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  advocate  our  cause,  and  thus 
to  preserve  from  taxation  one  of  the  noblest  outcomes  of  philanthropy  and  Christi- 
anity the  world  has  ever  seen.  Again,  if  from  observationor  statistics  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  children  and  young  people 
who  ought  to  be  under  religious  instruction  and  are  not,  the  local  Sunday  school 
union  ought  Jto  arrange  for  a  general  canvass  of  the  district.  In  the  year  1855 
such  a  canvass  was  carried  on  in  Birmingham.  In  this  movement  42  schools 
took  part,  730  canvassers  engaged,  28,694  houses  were  visited,  8,413  young  people 
who  attended  no  Sunday  school  promised  to  go  to  one,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  least  6,000  of  them  kept  their  promises.  It  appears  that  in  the 
month  of  January  last  a  similar  canvass,  though  of  course  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  was  made  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  414  new  scholars  were  obtained 
— a  number  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  local  union. 

Again,  should  it  be  reported  that  in  some  schools  the  morning  attendance  is 
seriously  decreasing,  and  that*  friends  are  prepared  to  escape  from  this  evil  by  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  morning  session,  then  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  union  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject,  to  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made  respecting  the  attendance  in  other  districts,  and  also  the  utility  of  such 
means  as  parents'  meetings  and  teachers'  special  efforts  to  render  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  Sabbath  day  more  generally  consecrated  to  the  impartation  of 
the  highest  kind  of  truth — the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Again,  should  it  appear  from  the  reports  of  any  schools  that  there  is  a  disposition, 
as  I  believe  there  is,  on  the  part  of  many  working  men  to  connect  themselves  with 
such  institutions  as  the  Friends'  First-day  morning  schools,  then  the  committee 
of  a  union  may  not  merely  draw  attention  to  this  fact,  but  may  suggest  that  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  it  by  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  amongst  us,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  thus  help  to  solve  that  most  difficult  problem  of  our  times,  viz., 
how  to  bring  more  of  the  working  classes  into  connection  with  our  religious 
institutions. 

.There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  unions  when  it  was  considered  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  new  schools  in  destitute  localities,  but 
this  work  is  now  more  wisely  left  to  the  enterprise  of  existing  schools  and 
churches ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  has  arisen  of  late  a  most  important  means 
of  encouraging  a  mission  spirit  among  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  of  promot- 
ing Sunday  school  extension  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  I  mean,  of  course, 
by  the  Continental  Fund  of  the  London  Union.  If  the  small  amount  of  general 
support  which  has  hitherto  been  afforded  to  it  has,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
been  productive  of  such  results,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  when  all  our  unions 
and  all  the  schools  in  connection  with  them  render  it  that  support  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  field  of  its  operations  demands  ? 

Once  more,  and  in  the  last  place,  we  remark  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  oty'ect* 
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of  a  Sunday  school  union  to  arrange  occasionally  for  united  meetings  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  In  towns  that  are  troubled  with  races  and  pleasure  fairs  much 
may  be  done  by  united  action  to  preserve  our  young  people  from  the  temptations 
to  which  at  such  times  they  are  exposed.  Great  gatherings  of  schools  may  on  a 
few  other  occasions  be  desirable  ;  but  they  devolve  great  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility upon  their  conductors,  for  which  the  results  do  not  always  afford  com- 
pensation. Meetings  of  a  more  directly  religious  character  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  United  children's  services  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  special  New; 
Year's  services  may  be  recommended.  Two  of  the  latter  have  recently  been  held 
in  Birmingham,  and  from  each  several  cases  of  decision  for  Christ  have  come  to 
our  knowledge.  A  few  years  ago  an  annual  sermon  to  teachers  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  nearly  every  union,  and  if  we  could  more  frequently  obtain  such  ser- 
mons as  the  one  delivered  in  February  last  by  the  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  before 
the  Bradford  union,  the  resumption  of  the  good  old  custom  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  benefit.  But  whether  this  be  done  or  not,  the  united  prayer 
meeting  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  and  an  annual  sacramental  service  foi 
teachers  of  various  denominations,  who  are  in  church  fellowship,  might  be  held, 
in  the  hope  that  a  special  blessing  would  attend  it  from  Him  who  said,  "  Feed 
My  lambs ;  feed  My  sheep. " 

Such,  then  are  a  few  of  the  objects  of  a  local  Sunday  school  union  ;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  work  of  such  a  union  is  to  endeavour  to  realize  these  objects  in  the 
best  possible  way.  In  doing  this  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  constitution  of 
the  union  itself;  but  it  is  only  in  the  briefest  manner  that  I  can  refer  to  this 
section  of  my  subject. 

It  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  decided  whether  a  union  shall  consist  of  sub- 
scribing schools  and  the  whole  of  the  teachers  connected  with  them,  or  of  schools 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  personal  subscribers.  The  Birming- 
ham union  was  established  on  the  principle  of  each  teacher  subscribing  not  less 
than  6d.  per  year,  and  this  has  been  found  to  work  very  well.  But  other  modes 
may  also  have  their  advantages. 

The  committee  should,  I  think,  be  constituted  of  all  ministers  and  superintend- 
ents .  in  the  union,  and  of  two  representatives  of  each  school.  The  latter  should 
be  elected  annually  by  their  fellow-teachers,  and  their  attendance  at  the  com? 
mittee  meetings  should  be  reported  to  their  constituents,  just  as  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  town  councils  and  some  other  important  local  bodies. 

The  secretaries  are  the  most  important  officers  of  a  union.  There  should 
always  be  two  or  three  such  appointed,  who  should  each  take  distinct  depart- 
ments of  duty.  They  should  be  men  who  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellows,  men  who  have  a  mind  for  work,  and  who  are  prepared  to  work  on. under 
difficulties,  and  men  who  love  the  cause  more  than  they  love  office  or  influence. 
The  labour  that  devolves  upon  these  friends  is  sometimes  very  great ;  but  it  is 
generally  performed  unmurmuringly,  because  they  are  able — 

"  To  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil,  co-operant  to  an  end," 
and  that  end  is  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls. 
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The  president,  or  chairman,  of  a  union  is  another  valuable  officer.  He  ought 
not  only  to  be  a  gentleman  of  local  influence,  bat  one  who  takes  a  great  interest 
in  onr  schools,  or  is  a  practical  worker  therein.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  better  to 
elect  this  officer  for  a  single  year,  as  we  should  thus  be  able  to  secure  the  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  a  larger  number  of  friends  than  we  could  otherwise  hope  for. 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  should  be  fixed  by  rule,  and  be  regularly  held. 
This  should  be  the  case,  too,  with  some  of  the  meetings  of  members ;  but  others 
should  be  arranged  for  by  the  committee,  and  special  series  will  be  found  useful 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and 
in  connection  with  it,  perhaps  on  the  previous  evening,  it  would  be  well  to  hold 
a  conference  of  members  of  the  committee  and  all  officers  of  schools.  The  writer 
recently  attended  such  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Huddersfield  Union, 
when  ninety  gentlemen  were  present,  and  many  of  them  took  part  in  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  discussion. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  Unions  in  their  separate  and  isolated  position,  bat 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude  this  paper  without  referring  to  the 
advantages  they  may  derive  from  connection  with  the  London  Union.  The  terms 
of  that  connection  are  very  simple— an  annual  subscription  and  an  annual  statis- 
tical statement.  The  amount  of  the  subscription  is,  I  believe,  optional ;  but  how- 
ever large  it  may  be'made,  it  will  be  returned  again  and  again  in  grants  of  books 
for  libraries.  The  statistical  reports  do  not  involve  much  trouble,  but  they  are 
very  valuable.  Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  one  or  two  statements  founded  upon 
them  in  the  report  of  the  Parent  Union  for  the  past  year.  In  reference  to  addi- 
tions from  our  schools  to  the  church,  we  learn  with  thankfulness  that  "  2,110  of 
the  scholars  in  the  London  schools  and  6, 182  in  the  country  schools  connected 
with  the  Union,  making  a  total  of  8,292,  are  reported  to  have  joined  Christian 
churches  during  the  past  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12  per  1,000  of  the 
total  number  of  scholars." 

Again ;  does  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  startle  us  with  the  bold  assertion  that  "the 
interest  taken  in  Sunday  schools  is  less  than  it  was,  the  number  of  their  pupils 
has  diminished,  and  questions  are  raised  as  to  their  great  utility  which  would  not 
have  been  listened  to  some  thirty  years  ago ;  "  and  do  the  statistics  of  Church  of 
England  schools  gathered  by  the  National  Society  appear  to  support  his  state- 
ment ?  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  this  is  not  true  so  far  as  our  schools  are  con- 
cerned, for  we  learn  that  "the  increase  in  London  alone  amounts  to  16  schools, 
492  teachers,  and  6,234  scholars,  which,  even  if  no  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Krhools  unconnected  with  the  Union,  is  more  than  proportionate  to  the 
growth  of  the  population  during  the  year." 

Not  only  by  the  means  already  mentioned  has  the  London  Union  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  all  others,  but  by  its  kindly  counsels,  its  friendly  deputa- 
tion 5,  its  numerous  and  excellent  publications ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  by  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  watchful  oversight  of  teachers  and  scholars  who  remove  from 
oii6  part  of  the  country  to  another,  it  has  rendered  a  service  to  our  cause  that  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  all  its  capabilities  have  yet 
been  developed,  much  less  exhausted.    We  think  that  much  more  might  be  done 
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by  it  for  encouraging  and  sustaining  provincial  unions.  Might  not  the  deputation 
work  be  greatly  systematized !  Could  not  members  of  the  committee  periodically 
visit  some  of  our  great  central  towns  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  conferring 
with  the  officers  of  all  the  unions  in  the  districts  ?  If  no  more  could  be  done, 
might  not  arrangements  be  made  in  connection  with  our  Good  Friday  conferences 
for  the  London  deputation  to  meet  with  all  the  union  secretaries  present  for  mutual 
information  and  advice  f  Again,  might  not  our  friends  in  London  render  us  still 
more  important  aid  in  connection  with  the  conferences  to  which  I  have  just  referred  ? 
I  believe  if  they  would  take  a  map  of  England,  and,  aided  by  local  advice,  judiciously 
divide  it  into  conference  districts,  those  districts  would  be  generally  accepted  and 
be  generally  worked,  so  that  the  influence  of  these  important  meetings  might  be 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
could  secure  information  respecting  all  forthcoming  conferences  sufficiently  early 
to  announce  them  on  the  cover  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  and  advantageous. 

Again,  would  it  not  be  well,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  provincial  unions, 
as  given  in  The  Teacher's  Pocket-book,  to  print  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
their  secretaries !  This  would  afford  facilities  for  correspondence  which  we  do 
not  at  present  possess,  and  would  be  sometimes  of  great  service  when  arranging 
for  the  visits  of  lecturers  from  a  distance,  or,  when  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
panoramas.  And,  lastly,  may  I  suggest,  for  the  consideration^  the  Parent  Com- 
mittee, the  desirability  of  issuing  a  Quarterly  Circular  to  the  officers  of  provincial 
unions,  which  shall  contain  all  communications  from  head-quarters,  all  notices  of 
meetings  to  be  held,  all  requests  respecting  matters  to  be  attended  to,  and,  in 
addition,  a  list  of  Sunday  school  lecturers  in  London  and  throughout  the  country, 
the  subject  of  their  lectures,  with  their  terms,  and  any  other  particulars  thought  to 
be  useful  ?  The  expense  of  such  a  publication  would  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
circulars  now  issued  from  this  house,  while  the  beneficial  results  would,  I  think, 
be  much  larger. 

I  cannot  resume  my  seat  without  casting  a  single  glance  at  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  that  great  cause  which  Sunday  school  unions  are  established  to 
promote.  The  day  in  which  we  live  is  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for  the 
diffused  interest  which  is  felt  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  for  the  unanimity 
which  now  prevails  on  the  desirability  of  Governmental  aid  to  and  inspection  of 
schools,  and  for  the  -widely  spread  and  deeply  seated  conviction  that  secular 
instruction,  at  least,  is  the  'birthright  of  every  English  child.  These  opinions 
must  ultimately  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  education  which  is  proposed  to  be  nationalized, 
and  perhaps  rendered  compulsory,  is  an  education  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of 
the  conscience,  a  culture  of  the  capacity  rather  than  of  the  character.  The  head 
is  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  State,  but  the  heart  is  to  have  from  it  no  specific 
training.  Now  the  culture  of  character  is  the  great  aim  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  Sunday  school  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian  system  of  disciplining  the  flock 
of  Christ  If  this  great  field  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  church,  if  we — the 
Sunday  school  teachers  of  England— are  to  have  the  training  of  the  character 
and  conscience  laid  entirely  on  us,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  proper 
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fulfilment  of  oar  onerous  duties,  and  oar  local  anions- will  acquire  greater 
importance  as  centres  of  preparation,  encouragement,  and  the  acquisition 
of  peiBonal  fitness— so  that  their  members  may  be  better  qualified  for  the 
noble  and  arduous  task  of  bringing  up  the  children  of  the  land  "  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,"  "  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. "  Indeed,  this  will  be  all  the  more 
essential  when  our  scholars  come  to  us  with  quickened  minds  and  sharpened  intel- 
lects ;  when  they  enteroor  schools  with  a  higher  standard  of  attainments ;  and  when 
we  have,  therefore,  more  opportunities  of  unfolding  the  precious  truths  of  the 
gospel  to  those  who  are  brought  under  our  instruction*  Hence  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  for  the  leaders  of  Sunday  school  unions  to  be  alert,  not  only  here  in  the 
centre  of  this  great  metropolis,  but  in  the  distant  suburbs,  and  in*  the  far-off  towns 
and  villages  of  the  land.  Energy,  stndiousness,  earnestness,  and  Christian 
culture  must  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  be  equal  to  the  day  of  trial  soon  and  surely 
coming  upon  us,  when  we,  and  we  alone,  shall  have  to  give  the  complement  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  secular  teaching  of  the  day-schooL-  Can  we  reflect 
upon  this  great  and  glorious  prospect  of  having  placed  in  our  hands  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  nation's  childhood  and  youth;-  without  feeling  that  we 
have  need  to  pray  most  earnestly  to  our  Divine  Master  to  fit  us  for  our  work,  to 
inspire  us  with  the  spirit  of  our  vocation,  and  to  unite  our  hearts  more  closely  and 
lovingly  to  His  own  ?  All  the  members  of  our  unions,  ail  the  teachers  in  our 
schools,  should  consider  their  calling  as  an  apostolate;  they  must  feel  that  they 
are  sent  of  God  to  carry  into  the  characters  and  consciences  of  the  children  of  the 
nation,  love  to  Christ  and  likeness  to  Him.  Hence  their  preparation  should  be 
more  full,  their  labours  more  abundant,  their  prayers  more  fervent,  their  zeal 
more  enthusiastic;  and  their  whole  soul,  mind,  and  being  should  be  more  cheer- 
rally  and  unreservedly  laid  on  the  altar  as  consecrated  gifts  to  the  service  of  the 
Host  High  ( 

Mr.  Bishop  said  those  who  visited  much  among  Sunday  schools  must  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  leaders  of  the  union  and 
the  rank  and  file.  He  thought  the  object  of  local  unions  might  be  summed  up  in  saying 
that  it  Was  to  educate  the  rank  and  file  of  Sunday  school  teachers  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Fbathsbstoys,  of  St.  Btary  Cray,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  last  confidence 
held  by  the  West  Kent  Union,  which  he  said  was  the  best  they  had  ever  held. 

Mr.  Fnttrorf,  of  Sheffield*  said  that  successful  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Wesleyans  in  the  town  he  represented,  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  their  (unconnected)  schools.  The  Dissenting 
schools  belonging  to  the  Union  preponderated.  The  numbers  of  scholars  in  connection 
with  the  Union  schools  had  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Pbichst,  of  Darlington,  aaseeretary  of  a  local  Union,  had  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty and  discouragement  in  attempting  to  render  the  Union  efficient 

Mr.  Gates,  of  Oxford,  said  the  attention  of  his  Union  had  been  directed  to  raising  the 
standard  of  singing  in  the  connected  schools.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  a 
united  prayer  meeting  of  teachers  and  scholars  had  also  been  held,  and  it  had  been 
attended  with  the  Divine  blessing,  many  of  the  elder  scholars  having  been  led  to  devote 

emseltes  to  the  Iiora  Jeftus  Christ. 
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Mi.  Johhsoit,  of  Thame,  was  thankful  that  he  could  give  a  better  account  of  his  Union 
than  their  friend  from  Darlington.  Although  the  district  was  a  rural  one,  the  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Union  had  never  been  better  attended;  themorning  attendance  of- scholars 
was  very  good;  the  ministers  of  the  respective  churches  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
teachers,  and  success  had  attended  their  labours.  He  expressed  a  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  and  value  of  statistics  in  connection  with  their  work. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cox  thought  there  was  one  suggestion  in  the  paper  just  read  of  considerable 
Talue,  and  that  was  the  desirableness  of  conferences  of  the  local  oommittees  and  secre- 
taries with  any  friends  sent  down  from  London  to  meet  them.  He  believed  great 
benefit  would  be  the  result.    The  idea*  of  district  conferences  was  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Bidlbt,  of  Newcastle,  said  the  paper  was  well-nigh  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 
The  visitation  of  schools,  promoting  libraries,  periodical  literature,  an  annual  sermon, 
united  prayer  meetings,  and  teachers  having  annually  or  occasionally  a  sacramental  ser- 
vice, were  all  good.  By  visitation  great  good  was  done,  and  as  there  were  young  visitors 
present,  the  speaker,  after  a  lengthened  experience,  would  say,  "Fonder  well  your  ap- 
pointments. Make  them  a  subject  of  thought  and  prayer.  Be  sure  to  go,  and  go  in  time. 
Look  through  the  classes,  then  offer  a  fitting  word  to  both  teachers  and  children  in  the 
address.  If  practicable,  close  with  a  short  meeting  of  teachers  for  conference  and  prayer." 

Mr.  Hjlktlxt  complimented  Mr.  Cooper  on  his  paper,  from  the  circulation  of  which 
be  anticipated  much  good.  He  would  add  a  word  as  to  the  importance  in  local  unions  of 
having  plenty  to  do  if  they  desired  to  keep  them  alive.  On  the  tombstone  of  many  a 
defunct  union  it  might  be  inscribed,  "Died  of  having  nothing  to  do."  Those  who 
attempted  nothing  would  find  nothing  to  do,-  if  they  bestirred  themselves  their  unions 
would  be  kept  alive.  It  was  sometimes  asked,  "What  is  the  good  of  Sunday  school 
unions  ?"  and  the  question  might  fairly  be  put.  He  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  a  useless 
nnion  departed.  There  was  no  time  and  no  place  here  for  idle  unions,  and  much  as  he 
loved  unions  he  would  say,  if  there  is  a  union  doing  no  work,  let  it  die.  He  attached 
value  to  a  plurality  of  officers.  In  a  union  where  there  was  only  one  secretary  the  con- 
tingency might  arise  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  might  become  discouraged,  and 
send  in  his  resignation,  and  no  one  being  appointed  to  his  place  the  union  would  die  with 
him.  One  object  of  a  local  union  should  be  to  try  and  get  all  the  schools  in  the  district 
into  connection  with  it.  If  it  was  good  for  one  it  was  good  for  all.  If  the  great  principle 
of  such  unions  were  well  understood  and  carried  out, — no  compulsion,  no  interference,  no 
obligation  to  use  our  books,  only  a  combination  to  promote  the  common  good,— a  great 
many  who  now  stood  aloof  would  unite  with  them.  He  impressed  upon  the  meeting  the 
importance  of  visitation. 

Mr.  Ewiiro,  of  Leicester,  said  that,  however  much  the  friends  present  were  convinced  of 
the  value  of  local  unions,  there  was  scarcely  one  but  must  feel  assured  that  the  organisa- 
tion was  capable  of  doing  more  good  in  the  future  than  it  had  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Gbosbb  said  that  the  result  of  his  experience  as  corresponding  secretary  was  that 
too  many  new  unions  started  upon  a  wrong  principle.  The  inquiry  very  often  waB  when 
a  local  union  was  projected — not,  what  can  we  do  by  means  of  such  an  organization?  but 
What  can  we  get  by  it?  While  friends  in  the  country  were  looking  to  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  cheap  libraries  from  the  Parent  Society,  their  union  would  last  onlyso  long  as 
there  were  schools  requiring  grants,  and  then  it  would  collapse. 

Mr.  Evaks,  of  Bristol,  said,  in  connection  with  their  Union  they  had  established  a 
training  class,  to  prepare  young  people  to  become  teachers,  and  the  result  had  been  very 
^KJouraging.  He  suggested  to  the  Parent  Society  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  com- 
mentary to  suit  teachers.    Mr.  Bedford,  of  Lewes,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  female  teachers  in  local  unions.  Mr.  Hollett,  of  Manchester,  lamented  the 
apathy  of  some  schools  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  proposed  hy  local  unions.  Mr 
Jepfcoat,  of  Brighton,  gave  a  cheering  account  of  the  condition  of  the  union  which 
he  represented.  Mr.  Ebbs,  of  Ipswich,  said  the  union  there  had  recently  carried  out  aa 
extensive  canvass  for  scholars,  the  result  being  the  addition  of  400  to  the  various  schools 

After  a  few  observations  by  Mr.  Stayses,  of  Derby,  Mr.  Bbajk  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance of  training  and  preparation  classes,  and  thought  a  determined  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  improve  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  respect.  He  had  recently  visited 
some  schools  in  Birmingham.  In  one  school,  with  branch  schools  connected  with  it,  there 
were  between  1,200  and  1,800  persons  assembled  at  half-past  seven  o'clook  in  the 
morning,  not  one  of  whom  was  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
teachers  present  to  do  the  work. 

Mr  Bakbuby,  of  Oxford,  referred  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  local  unions  in 
agricultural  districts.  Mr.  Fobbesteb,  of  Salford,  admitted'  the  great  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  In  the  union  he  represented  it  was  considered 
a  vital  matter.  The  visitors  were  instructed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  and  to  remain  to  witness  the  whole  of  their  operations,  reporting  the  result  to 
a  special  representative  meeting,  where  the  matter  was  fully  discussed. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Chowh  advocated  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cooper's  paper  in  a  separate  form. 
With  reference  to  securing  interest  and  co-operation  in  districts  where  it  might  be  lan- 
guid, it  seemed  to  him  that  if  those  who  felt  this  would  set  to  work  and  secure  for  them- 
selves one  representative  from  each  church  in  the  union,  they  would  do  much  to  revive 
the  work,  and  would  create  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  He  attached 
great  importance  to  the  suggestion  respecting  annual  sermons  to  the  members  of  local 
unions,  and  could  testify  to  the  value  of  them  at  Bradford.  In  connection  with  these 
sermons  there  should  be  a  conference,  to  which  the  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  should 
be  invited,  so  that  they  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  trials  which 
those  engaged  in  the  work  had  to  contend  with.  As  to  who  should  preach  the  sermon, 
he  would  say,  get  the  best  man,  irrespective  of  every  other  consideration. 

Col.  Gbipfik,  of  the  United  States,  thought  that  in  the  formation  of  local  unions, 
instead  of  having  a  representative  from  each  school,  it  would  be  a  simpler  and  more  satis- 
factory plan  to  have  two  or  three  from  each  denomination. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Allek,  of  Norwich, 

Mr.  Coopeb  briefly  replied  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made.    The  points  to  which 
he  had  addressed  himself  in  the  paper  had  all  been  "  endorsed  "  by  the  speakers  who  fol- 
lowed him ;  he  only  hoped  that  they  would  be  duly  "  honoured." 
'  A  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  friends  adjourned  to  the  Library  for  dinner. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

Thb  afternoon  sitting  was  devoted  as  usual  to  the  reception  of  reports  from  country 
unions. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  John  Keed, 

Mr.  Pike,  of  Bristol,  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Parent  Society  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  of  the  Bristol  union,  a  beautiful  photograph  of  the  monument  recently 
erected  by  subscription  in  Arno's  Yale  Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Adey  Pratt,  minister  of  Kingsland  Chapel,  Bristol— " the  children's  preacher  and 
unwearied  servant  of  Sunday  schools."* 

•  The  accompanying  engraving  is  copied  from  the  photograph. 
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The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bunas),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gboseb,  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  friends  at  Bristol,  and  assured  them  of 
their  loving  remembrance  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pratt  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
school  work. 

Mr.  Barling  of  Staplehurst,  Mr.  Sogers  of  Manchester,  Bev.  Mr.  Scammel  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Bradford,  Mr.  Hall  of  Derby,  Mr.  Ridley  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Lancaster 
of  Manchester,  Eev.  Mr.  Benny,  of  Colney  Hatch,  with  Messrs.  Brain  and  Terry  of  the 
London  Union,  took  part  in  a  general  conversation  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
unions  respectively  represented,  after  which  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Union  for  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Conference. 

The  Chaikmak  acknowledged  the  vote  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  then  closed  with  prayer. 


HTBLIC  MEETING  AT  EXETEB,  HALL. 

Tee  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
May  6th. 

Mr.  Groske  (senior  secretary)  commenced  the  proceedings  by  stating  that  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  President  of  the  Union,  was  detained  by  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties.  In  his  absence  Mr.  Wright,  of  Birmingham,  had  kindly  under- 
taken to  nil  the  chair. 

A  hymn  was  then  sung,  after  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  secretary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chaibman,  in  a  brief,  but  pertinent  address*  called  attention  to  the 
changes  now  impending  in  the  general  education  of.  tKe  people.  He  said, — I 
think  within  a  few  years- it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  for  Sunday  school  teachers 
to  give  any  portion  of  the  day  of  rest  to  the  mere  elements  of  education.  If  I 
read  rightly  the  signs  of* the  times,  I  think  many  sessions  of  Parliament  will  not 
pass  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  inaugurate,  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  mesas-  by  which,  this  great  object 
should  be  accomplished,  it.  is  surely  a  result  wfoiolr.  is  highly  desirable— that 
every  child  in  this  country  snail  know  how*  to  read!  fluently,  to  write  legibly, 
and  to  do  simple  sums  iir  arithmetic.  "We  may  not  be  agreed  upon  the  point 
whether  the  system  sWTbe  denominational  or  secular;  but  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  we  can.  no~  longer  go  on  as  we  are — the  opprobrium  of  civilized 
nations  for  allowing;  ouirpeople  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  But  when  this  state 
of  things  comes  to  pass  will  the  work  of  the  Sunday  schoel  tenner  be  superseded ! 
By  no  means;  it  appears  to  me  that  there  will  then  be  a  far  more  important 
work  devolving*  upon  us.  You  will  have  keener,  sharper  intelligence  in  your 
classes ;  and  unless  this  becomes  influenced  and  sanctified  by  those  great  moral 
principles  which  it  is  your  privilege  to  endeavour  to  teach — unless  careful  moral 
training  be  added  to  mere  secular  education,  little,  very  little  indeed  will  be 
done  towards  the  true  elevation  and  advancement of?tti»population.  "Well,  then, 
brethren,  if  this  is  to  be  so,  tftere  mast  be  a.  great  advance  in  us  as  teachers. 
There  will  be  a  much  larger  demand  upon  the  intelligence  of  teachers,  and  they 
must  be  better  prepared  to  teach  in  the  future  than  they  have  been — many  of 
them— in  the  past.    Will  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  England  be  equal  to  the 
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occasion  ?  I  verily  believe  they  will,  and  therefore  I  look  forward  ix>  a  largely 
extended  sphere  of  usefulness  and  a  brighter  future  of  success  for  this  institution. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  just  to  mention  one  matter  which  comes  home 
to  us  all— I  refer  to  the  rating  of  our  Sunday  schools.  We  believe  that  Sunday 
school  teachers  are  taxed  in  every  respect  equally  with  their  fellow-citizens-; 
they  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country ;  they  further  tax  them- 
selves to  build  schools,  and  also  to  support  those  schools  ;  and  in  addition  to  that 
they  give  up  a  portion  of  time  in  their  own  intellectual  improvement  to  carry  on 
those  schools.  But  by  a  recent  decision  it  appears  that  they  are  to  be  trebly 
taxed.  If  Sunday  schools  are  to  be  taxed,  the  teachers  will  have  to  pay  those 
taxes.  I  think  this  is  an  impost  which  statesmen,  if  they  properly  understood 
and  rightly  valued  the  labours  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  would  be  in  haste  to 
remove.  I  regard  it  as  a  .mistake — morally,  financially,  and  nationally— to  tax 
those  institutions  which  are  seeking  to  make  out  of  those  who  come  within  their 
operation  better  citizens,  better  fathers,  and  better  mothers  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  If  there  is  to  be  extra  taxation,  we  say,  Put  it  upon  those  places 
which  help  to  degrade  and  demoralize.  In  the  name  of  common  sense  do  not 
dishearten  those  who  are  giving  their' best  :days,  their  most  earnest  efforts,  their 
most  self-denying  energies  to  the  work  of  diminishing  crime,  and  making  out 
of  our  boys  and  girls  better  men  and  women  for  the  future.  Now  a  word  as  to 
how  this  is  to  be  done.  I  want  every  one  present  to  feel  that  he  or  she  can  do 
something.  See  that  petitions  are  signed  not  only  by  the  teachers  but  by  the 
congregations.  And  go  outside  your  chapels  amongst  those  who  surround  your 
schools,  and  you  will  find  that  persons  of  ordinary  common  sense  will  not  oppose 
yon.  Recollect  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  amenable  to  public  opinion ;  and 
if  you  lay  yourselves  out  for  it  you  can  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
in  your  favour  upon  this  question.  You  can  write  to  your  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  induce  the  influential  members  of  yonroongregations  to  write  to  them 
also.  Let  the  question  be  discussed  in  your  teachers'  meetings  and  in  your 
private  circles,  and  let  every  means  in  your  power  be  exerted  to  obtain  for  your 
schools  a  release  from  this  most  obnoxious  of  imposts. 
Mr.  Gbost&b  read  an  abstract -of  the  report  of  the  Committee.  (See  page  254.) 
Rev.  J.  P.  Chowx,  of  Bradford, -rose  to- move  the*  following  resolution :  — 

"That  this  meeting  recognises,  with  devout  submission,  the  hand  of  the  All-wise 
Bisposer  df  Life,  in  the  heavy  loss  which  the  Union  has  been  called  to  sustain  by 
the  decease  of  bo  less  than  four  membess<of  its  Committee  since  the  last  anniversary— 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Day,  William  Gover,  Richard  Mullens,  and  William  Henry  Watson, 
— all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  Christian  earnestness  and  long-continued 
labours  in  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

"Especially  would  thistmeeting  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  eminent' services 
rendered  to  the  Union  by  its  late  senior  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  whoso  long 
official  connection,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  was  productive  of  the 
highest  benefits  to  the  Society,  and  through  it  to  the  Sunday  school  cause  at  home 
and-abroad. 

"This  meeting  would  also  bear  affectionate  testimony  to  the  seal,  ability,  courtesy, 
and  devotedness  with  which  Mr.  Watson  uniformly  discharged  the  duties  of  lis 
office;  and  while  sympathizing  with  the  Committee  in  the  sorrow  awakened  by 
the  removal  of  so  many  honoured  friends  and  fellow- workers,  would  express  tJ  e 
earnest  hope  that  others  maybe  raised  up  to  emulate  their  fidelity  and  perseveran  e, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  as  of  old, '  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  upon  Elisha.' " 
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After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  speaker  said, — The  resolution  makes 
mention  of  several  brethren  who  have  been  called  from  the  councils  of  the 
Committee;  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  soul  in  this  vast  assembly  but  will 
appreciate  that  reference,  and  most  devoutly  and  fervently  join  in  it  While 
all  these  brethren  are  mentioned,  special  reference  is  made  to  one  of  the  four — 
namely,  our  dear  departed  friend,  Mr.  Watson ;  and  it  becomes  us  at  this  time  to 
speak  of  him  as  we  may  be  enabled,  so  that  we  may  have  his  memory  embalmed 
in  our  recollection,  learn  the  lessons  it  is  adapted  to  teach,  profit  by  the  presence 
of  our  brother  spared  to  us  so  long,  and  by  his  departure,  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  acknowledge.  When  I  remember  that  Mr.  Watson  was,  as  stated, 
for  fifty  years  most  prominently  and  most  honourably  connected  with  the  Sunday 
School  Union ;  when  I  remember  that  his  presence  was  always  looked  for  and 
always  greeted  upon  this  platform  at  this  meeting  for  the  many  years  of  more 
than  a  generation  past  up  almost  to  the  present  moment ;  when  I  remember  that 
his  services  in  connection  with  this  and  other  kindred  institutions  have  been 
known  and  gratefully  appreciated  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  I  feel 
that  it  becomes  us  to  take  note  of  the  Providence  which  has  spoken  to  us  in 
calling  him  from  our  midst,  and  pray  that  God  may  give  us  wisdom  to  profit  by 
the  stroke,  and  seek  the  blessing  which  will  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained,  in 
the  more  earnest  and  thorough  spirituality  and  power  of  those  who  remain 
amongst  us.  I  would  like,  therefore,  just  to  mention  and  commend  to  the 
loving  and  earnest  attention  of  all  present  what  always  struck  me  in  our  dear 
brother  when  living,  and  strikes  me  now  as  I  look  back  upon  his  life,  and  that 
is  the  purity  and  power  of  Christian  character  by  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished. I  know  how  he  felt  his  own  unworthiness,  as  only  the  best  must  feel 
it,  because  it  is — 

"  The  more  Thy  glories  strike  ray  eye, 
The  humbler  I  shall  lie;" 

bat  I  say  that  exalts  the  character  of  the  man,  in  my  estimation,  unspeakably, 
and  shows  the  genuineness  of  the  divine  work  and  the  reality  of  the  divine 
power  which  dwelt  within  him.  Now  it  is  not  always,  even  in  Christian. men, 
that  we  find  all  we  desire  in  regard  to  character  in  this  way.  We  find  some  at 
times  who  are  very  active  and  very  clever ;  but  we  are  ready  to  say,  "  Oh  that 
there  were  more  weight,  and  force,  and  power  of  character  in  them  1 "  There 
is  any  amount  of  sail  in  the  case  of  some,  but  they  would  be  vastly  better  if 
there  were  more  ballast  and  weight  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Now  our  friend 
had  both  these  qualities.  It  was  not  merely  that  there  was  the  foundation  or 
the  topstone,  but  there  was  both  the  foundation  and  the  topstone,  and  they 
were  both  substantial  and  beautiful,  as  they  ever  should  be.  It  was  not  merely 
what  our  dear  friend  said  and  did,  though  that  was  very  much,  but  it  was  what 
he  was,  that  made  him  such  a  power,  and  made  him  the  blessing  for  which  we 
now  thank  God.  If  I  were  asked  to  specify  the  special  features  of  his  character 
that  I  imagined  would  strike  the  mind  most  firmly,  I  should  say  the  high-toned 
Christian  principle  which  animated  and  inspired  him  in  all  he  did.  I  should 
say,  and  I  know  it  was  so,  there  was  eminent  devoutness;  "he  walked  with 
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God,"  and  held  communion  with  the  skies.  There  was  Christian  cheerfulness 
beaming  from  his  countenance,  lighting  np  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived, 
making  his  very  presence  like  a  living  sunbeam  wherever  he  was  known.  There 
was  constant  devotion  to  the  "works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love "  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  There  was  open-hearted  generosity  to  which  a  worthy  appeal  was 
never  made  in  vain,  that  gave  largely  of  its  substance,  and  always  with  a  smile 
that  was  worth  more  than  the  gift.  There  were  these  and  other  features  of 
character  which  were  made  manifest  in  our  dear  brother  to  which  we  need  not 
refer,  but  we  take  them  all  as  indications  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  dwelt  within  him ;  and  I  say  to-night,  God  grant  that  those  of  us 
who  are  spared  to  live  and  labour  a  little  longer  may  catch  the  spirit  and  exem- 
plify the  character  of  our  beloved  brother  in  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged 
and  in  the  world  around.  There  is  another  thing  which  always  struck  me  in 
our  dear  brother,  and  that  was  the  many-sidedness  of  the  life  in  which  his 
character  was  revealed.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  who  filled  so 
many  circles  of  influence,  and  who  filled  every  one  as  though  it  was  that  for 
which  he  was  especially  adapted,  and  in  which  he  took  especial  -pleasure.  In 
the  course  of  his  fifty  years'  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  Union  what 
varied  claims  there  must  have  been  upon  his  judgment,  his  tact,  his  patience, 
his  ability,  in  many  ways  I  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be  felt  by  those 
who  knew  him  most  and  best  that  he  would  come  to  every  one  of  those  claims 
with  a  response  which  showed  such  an  adaptedness  of  spirit  and  desire  as  to 
make  it  seem  as  though  for  this  alone  he  had  lived.  We  may  look  upon  him 
as  the  editor  in  his  library,  serving  God  in  that  character.  We  may  think  of 
him  as  a  member  of  your  Committee,  beloved  and  honoured  in  council  by  all. 
We  may  think  of  him  as  a  deputation  to  schools  and  conferences  in  different 
parte  of  the  country.  We  may  think  of  him  as  representing  the  Sunday  School 
Union  sometimes  amidst  foreign  scenes  upon  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  also, 
annually,  to  the  joy  of  his  heart,  upon  the  noble  platform  on  which  I  stand  to- 
night. We  may  think  of  him  as  exemplifying  his  own  teaching  as  superintendent 
in  the  school  which  so  greatly  flourished  and  prospered  under  his  care.  We  may 
think  of  him  as  writing  books  himself,  or  reviewing  books  written  by  others. 
And  we  may  think  of  him  in  other  spheres  of  duty,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
we  may  think  of  him  as  having  bis  whole  heart  and  soul  put  into  his  work ;  he 
did  them  all  in  the  divine  strength,  and  so  he  prospered  therein.  It  was  my 
privilege  for  many  years  to  know  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  deem  it  one  of  the 
happiest  things  in  my  past  life  that  I  did  have  that  privilege.  It  was  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  vivacity  of  yduth,  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  the  dignity  of 
ripened  age  seemed  blended  together  in  his  spirit.  His  soul  was  like  an  orange 
tree,  there  was  fragrance  as  well  as  fruit ;  there  were  beautiful  buds  as  well  as 
bright  and  golden  produce ;  and  the  more  you  knew  him,  the  more  you  felt  that 
the  friendship  of  a  man  like  that  was  a  privilege  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Some 
of  us  knew  him  as  the  deacon  of  a  Christian  church,  and  we  have  only  to  trace 
the  history  of  that  church  in  Walworth  to  see  that  it  was  blessed  in  its  diaconate 
as  well  as  in  its  pastorate ;  and  we  know  what  pastors  and  members  there  would 
tell  us  with  regard  to  our  beloved  departed  friend,  that  he  used  the  office  of  a 
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deacon  well,  and  that  he  purchased  to  himself  a  good  degree  and  great  boldness 
in  the  faith.  We  knew  him,  some  of  us,  as  a  father ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
trenching  npon  forbidden  ground  to  tsay  that  there  are  not  many  spots  mote 
sacred  than  that  home  which  was  filled  and  blessed  by  the  influence  of  his 
character.  Some  of  us  have  known  our  dear  brother  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  foreign  missionary  society  of  that  denomination  to  which,  with  the  most 
catholic  heart  that  ever  beat  in  human  bosom,  he  deemed  it  his  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  be  connected.  There  was  no  man's  counsel  so  often  and  so  earnestly 
sought  when  difficulties  and  anxieties  arose,  and  no  man  whoso  words  were 
received  with  so  much  deference,  appreciation,  and  respect,  as  his  words  always 
deserved.  We  might  turn  also  to  other  circles  which  he  filled,  equally  respon- 
sible and  honourable,  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  world.  There 
is  one  other  thing  I  think  it  right  to  mention  in  regard  to  our  dear  friend,  and 
that  is  the  diligent  laboriousness  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  all  the  labours 
of  love  to  which  his  days  were  consecrated.  He  was  "  diligent  in  business,  and 
fervent  in  spirit ;"  but  he  was  more  than  that — he  was  fervent  in  business,  and 
diligent  in  spirit  too.  Those  who  knew  his  daily  life  saw  this  in  his  habit  of 
early  rising,  and  they  knew  that  very  much  of  that  by  which  thousands  were 
instructed  and  delighted  flowed  from  his  pen  before  many  of  his  readers  left 
their  chambers.  We  see  it  again  also  in  his  precision  and  punctuality.  He  was 
always  to  be  depended  upon.  We  .see  it  still  more  in  the  method  and  plan 
manifest  in  his  whole  life.  In  his  library  there  was  not  a  book  or  a  paper  in 
all  his  multifarious  correspondence  but  his  hand  could  be  laid  upon  it  to  render 
it  available  lor  the  Sunday  School  Union  under  any  circumstances;  and  he 
showed  us  in  this  a  phase  of  character  without  which  nothing  great  will  ever  he 
done,  but  by  the  aid  of  which,  under  God's  blessing,  we  all  may  do  very  much. 
We  see  it,  moreover,  in  the  patience  «nd  perseverance  which  marked  his  life  and 
labours.  Some. say  that  patience  is  genius.  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be  ; 
but  I  know  it  helped  our  beloved  brother  to  solve  problems  and  to  conquer 
difficulties  at  which  many  would  have  been  appalled.  It  kept  him  steadfast  and 
immoveable,  ever  abounding  in. the  work  of  the  Lord;  and  it  led  him  on  his 
course  till  now  he  is  with  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  are  inheriting 
the  promises.  And  it  is  not  merely  that  these  features  of  his  character  sprang 
up  out  of  his  life  like  the  flowers,  and  were  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  simply ; 
that  they  were ;  but  they  were,  all  flooded  with  the  living  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  gave  .them  vitality,  and 
fertility,  and  power,  and  blessedness,  and  that  made  him  the  blessing  he  waa 
to  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  his  life  a  source  of  thanksgiving,  and 
acknowledgment,  and  glory  to  God.  There  is  just  one  other  thought,  and  that 
is  the  length  of  time  through  which  that  character  was  revealed.  Half  a  century 
of  work  such  as  that  is  not  what  is  given  to  e¥ery  man  of  God  to  have  the 
privilege  and  honour  to  enjoy.  He  had  outlived  many  of  his  .compeers  .with 
whom  he  entered  upon  the  work  in  his  early  days.  Many  have  grown  weary 
and  faint-hearted,  and  have  turned  aside,  but  God  preserved  and.  sustained  him 
still.  Many  were  smitten  down  and  called  to  their  rest,  but  he  was  spared  to 
pluck  fresh  brands  from  the  burning,  and  to  gather  new  jewels  for  the  diadem 
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of  the  Saviour  above.  He  saw  this  Sunday  School  Union  when,  like  a  little  seed, 
it  was  dropped  into  the  ground ;  he  lived  to  rejoice  in  it  now  that  it  has  grown 
up  a  noble  tree,  whose  branches,  as  we  have  heard  to-night,  stretch  to  the 
antipodes,  and  overshadow  and  bless  the  world ;  the  fruit  of  which  is  «s  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  whose  very  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and 
the  branches  whereof  have  begun  to  shake  like  Lebanon.  As  to  the  results  of 
a  life  such  as  that,  our  poor  finite,  contracted  thought  cannot  form  an  idea.  But 
let  us  remember  that  we  need  not  grieve  on  that  account,  for  they  are  all  per- 
fectly known  and  tenderly  treasured  by  that  Saviour  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
And  now  our  beloved  brother  is  gone — not  buried  in  the  cemetery, — that  is  not 
our  brother ;  that  was  only  the  tabernacle  of  flesh  and  blood  that  was  brightened 
with  the  smile  of  the  spirit  within,  and  animated  by  the  soul  that  used  it  to  rest 
in  and  pitch  there  each  day  "a  day's  march  nearer  home,"  till  the  journey  wag 
over,  and  the  mansion  ready  when  it  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  was  put  aside, 
—that  is  not  our  brother.  I  never  speak  of  beloved  and  honoured  ones  in  Christ 
as  being  in  the  graveyard.  And  now,  brethren,  let  us  seek  the  grace  that  was 
manifested  in  him.  As  said  a  missionary  to  a  brother  as  on  the  last  night  of  their 
journey  together  they  were  about  to  part,—"  Farewell !  I  don't  knew  that  we  shall 
ever  meet  again ;  but  go  on  with  your  work,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  be  up  there 
before  the  throne."  Well,  our  brother  of  whom  we  have  spoken  is  up  there,  and 
the  other  brethren  referred  to  in  my  resolution  are  up  there.  Oh  that  we  may  catch 
their  spirit,  and  work  while  it  is  called  to-day  !— that  we  may  so  live  as  that  to  live 
may  be  Christ,  and  to  die  gain ;  and  so  labour,  as  that  at  last,  when  the  Master 
comes,  we  may  hear  the  glad  voice  which  our  beloved  and  honoured  brother  has 
heard,  thrilling  his  soul  with  a  joy  till  then  never  conceived : — "  Well  dine, 
good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  May 
that  be  ours ! 

Bev.  Dr.  Stoughton  said,— I  feel  very  great  pleasure  in  attending  this  meet- 
ing and  in  taking  part  in  these  proceedings,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because! 
have  been  a  Sunday  school  teacher  myself.  It  is  now  some  forty 'five  years  since 
I  was  engaged  in  exactly  the  same  work  as  that  to  which  you  are  devoted,  but 
my  memory  very  frequently  lingers  over  the  happy  hours-which  I  -spent  within  . 
the  walls  of  a  Sunday  school ;  and  though  I  am  now  engaged  tn  a  work  some* 
what  different  from  this,  yet  I  hold  that  you  and  I  are  co-partners  in 'one  great 
cause.  I  am  still  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  for  the  church  is  a  school,  and  the 
pastor  is  a  teacher ;  and  while  you  are  teaching  your  classes,  I  am  seeking  to 
teach  my  flock ;  and  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which  the  teacher  does 
which,  combined  with  what  the  minister  does,'  issues  in  the  conversion  of 
immortal  souls.  There  are  cases  in  whidh  conversion  maybe  wrought  by  one 
single  instrumentality,  but  I  apprehend  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  our  heavenly  Father  employs  various 
instrumentalities  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  conversion  of  one  single  soul. 
Sometimes  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  lightning  stroke  of  grace  which  comes  upon 
the  soul,  and  suddenly  it  is  melted  down ;  it  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  then  at 
once  it  is  poured  into  the  mould  of  the  gospel.   But  I  apprehend  more  commonly 
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the  process  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sculptor.  First  of  all,  the  marble 
is  hewn  out  of  the  quarry ;  then  it  is  roughly  chiselled  into  form,  and  it  may 
be  long  before  the  last  finishing  touch  is  given  to  it.  I  often  think  when  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  Sunday  school  are  admitted  to  the  church  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to  something  they  have  heard, 
that  after  all  that  sermon  was  but  the  finishing  touch  given  to  some  preparatory 
process  going  on  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year, 
within  the  Sabbath  school.  I  can  testify,  and  I  can  do  it  with  great  gratitude, 
that  in  the  church  at  Kensington  we  are  from  time  to  time  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  those  whose  first  religious  impressions  were  obtained  in  the  Sunday 
school ;  and  therefore  I  look  upon  teachers  as  our  colleagues  in  the  great  work 
of  the  ministry.  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  say  individually 
and  solely,  "Here  am  I,  and  the  children  that  thou  hast  given  me;*'  but  I 
consider  that  all  pastors  of  Christian  churches  who  take  the  Sunday  school 
teachers — what  shall  I  say— into  their  confidence  ?  yes,  most  certainly ;  and 
also  recognise  them  as  partners  in  the  blessed  work  going  on,  that  looking  at 
the  final  results  of  their  ministry  they  may  say,  "  Here  are  we,  and  the  children 
thou  hast  given  us."  I  feel  so  very  great  a  reluctance  to  address  public  meetings 
in  this  hall,  that  scarcely  anything  would  have  induced  me  to  comply  with  the 
invitation  I  received  from  the  secretary  to  speak  on  this  occasion  if  it  had  not 
been  that  I  felt  I  owed  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  honoured  man  whose 
name  has  been  so  prominently  brought  before  you.  And  if  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  other  Christian  brethren  named  in  the  resolution,  it  is  because  I  had  not 
the  happiness  to  enjoy,  to  the  same  extent,  their  friendship.  Mr.  "Watson  I 
have  known,  and  loved,  and  honoured  for  many  years,  and  I  can  endorse  all 
that  has  been  said  respecting  him  by  my  beloved  brother  who  has  just  addressed 
you.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  he  has  given  something  like  an  exhaustive  eulogium 
of  the  character  of  our  friend,  and  has  left  little  or  nothing  for  me  to  say.  But 
having  known  Mr.  Watson  so  long,  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge  of  his 
oharacter.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  sorrow ;  I  have  been  with 
him  amidst  scenes  of  joy.  I  have  often  sat  by  the  side  of  the  same  hearth,  and 
have  entered  into  pleasant  conversation  with  him ;  at  other  times  I  have  had 
to  condole  with  him  on  account  of  those  dispensations  of  Providence  which  had 
brought  a  shadow  over  his  home.  But  under  all  these  circumstances  I  hare 
always  found  him  the  man  which  he  has  this  evening  been  represented.  Now 
it  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  any  very  careful  analysis  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ; 
but  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  man  richly  endowed  with  common  sense,  that 
he  had  an  unusual  measure  of  practical  understanding,  and  was  eminently  fitted 
for  usefulness  in  the  Christian  Church.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  as  an  author 
and  editor  he  was  merely  an  average  man.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  work  which  he 
produced,  and  which  I  have  been  looking  at  to-day.  It  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  most  interesting  and  important  information,  which  is  put  in  such  a 
form  as  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  more  practised  pen  than  his.  But  it 
is  to  his  social  qualities— above  all,  as  a  Christian  friend  and  brother— that  1 
beg  now  to  bear  testimony.  I  doubt  not  but  you  all  feel  there  are  men  with 
whom  we  can  find  very  little  faulty  and  yet  that  there  is  very  little  in  them  to 
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call  forth  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  As  we  look  at  their  characters  we  feel 
that  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired  as  regards  outline,  but  there  is  something 
wanted  in  the  colouring  and  filling  up.  To  alter  the  figure  a  little,  I  would  say, 
looking  at  the  features  of  their  character,  they  are  very  bold  and  prominent,  and 
will  bear  criticism  ;  but  if  you  look  at  the  complexion  and  cast  of  expression, 
there  is  something  in  it  you  do  not  fully  admire.  Now  there  are  good  men  whom 
I  know,  and  I  look  at  them  with  great  respect,  but  I  do  not  come  very  close  to 
them ;  I  look  at  them  from  a  distance,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  pay  them 
homage  there;  but  there  are  other  men,  who  when  I  come  in  contact  with 
them,  I  feel  their  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  mine,  and  I  rejoice  to  reckon 
them  among  my  friends  and  brethren.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  man  of  this  description. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  whom  you  would  say,  as  you  sometimes  do,  "It  will  be 
qnite  time  enough  to  become  intimate  with  him  when  we  get  to  heaven."  Mr. 
Watson  was  a  man  with  whom  you  would  like  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance on  earth.  All  honour  to  his  name.  His  memory  we  shall  all  lovingly 
cherish,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  if  he  were  here  he  would  tell  us  that  instead  of 
eulogizing  him  we  should  glorify  God  in  him.  And,  as  you  have  been  already 
reminded,  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  he  was ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  all  that  is  said  to-night  in  the  tone  of  praise,  it  is  our  desire  to  remem- 
ber that  after  all,  that  not  unto  him,  but  unto  the  Lord  who  made  him  what  he 
was,  should  be  ascribed  the  glory.  Now  for  fifty  years  you  have  been  reminded, 
our  excellent  friend  was  engaged  in  "works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love."  Fifty 
years  is  a  very  long  time  to  be  thus  engaged ;  and  especially  should  we  look  at 
those  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  as  they  stand  out  in  relief  on  a  back- 
ground marked  by  eminent  Christian  consistency.  There  are  many  men  who 
make  themselves  known  by  activity,  by  their  gifts,  but  whose  character  will  not 
bear  very  narrow  examination ;  there  is  not  that  consistency  in  them  which 
should  always  form  the  background  of  the  picture.  But  in  our  friend  there 
were  fifty  years  of  consistency,  and  in  that  fifty  years  of  consistency  we  have  the 
pedestal  upon  which  we  are  raising  the  statue  to  his  memory  to-night ;  we  have 
the  foundation  of  that  fabrie  which  he  himself  reared,  and  which  we  all  so  much 
admired.  It  was  like  a  deep  blue  sky,  out  of  which  all  his  activities  shone  forth 
like  bright  stars  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Let  us,  whatever  be  the  form  of  activity 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  remember  that  if  we  cannot  fall  back  upon  a  life  of 
consistency  our  most  zealous  endeavours  will  go  for  very  little.  And  when  you 
remember  that  our  friend  was  engaged  for  fifty  years  in  this  work,  is  there  not  a 
lesson  for  you  ?  Sunday  school  teachers,  after  they  have  been  engaged  for  a 
time  in  the  work,  are  apt  to  be  less  zealous,  and  from  a  variety  of  causes  are 
tempted  to  give  it  up.  It  may  be  that  they  have  married  a  wife,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  continue ;  or  from  some  variation  in  their  circumstances 
they  find  an  excuse  for  not  persevering  in  that  work  to  which  they  gave  them- 
selves at  the  first.  But  here  we  have  a  man  who  went  on  steadily  for  fifty 
years  in  Sunday  school  work.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  alluding 
to  others  who  have  persevered  in  Sunday  school  work,  notwithstanding  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  circumstances  and  position. 
There  are  men  who  have  become  senators,  men  who  are  distinguished  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  but  their  exaltation  does  not  prevent  their  attention  to  Sunday  school 
duties.  I  hare  heard  it  stated  again  and  again  that  he  who  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  highest  man  in  the  legal  profession,  he  who  occupies  the  woolsack, 
continued  to  take  his  place  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  long  after  he  had  attained 
eminence  in  the  legal  profession,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  has  alto- 
gether abandoned  the  work  now.  Such  examples  should  be  brought  before  yon 
that  you  may  be  animated  to  persevere  in  your  labour,  for  I  know  there  are 
many  discouragements  connected  with  your  efforts.  If  your  heart  be  not  in  the 
work,  and  if  you  bo  not  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  «uoh  motives  as  those 
suggested  to-night,  you  certainly  will  not  persevere  as  you  ought  in  seeking  to 
bring  children  to  Christ,  and  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Now,  my 
dear  friends,  I  feel  that  if  Mr.  Watson  were  here,  standing  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  with  all  those  beautiful  experiences  in  his 
mind  which  he  has  known  since  the  vision  of  the  eternal  state  opened  upon  him, 
and  if  he  could  speak  to  you  to-night,- how  he  would  lay  it  upon  your  hearts  to 
persevere  !  how  he  would  tell  you  to  seek  more  and  more  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
you  may  be  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourselves  !  He  would 
tell  you  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of  souls,  at  the  regeneration  of  human  spirits  ; 
he  would  remind  you  that  though  the  child  may  <not  need  the  conversion  of  the 
man,  yet,  that  as  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  even  a  child  must  be 
born  again ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you  should 
seek  to  make  your  children  feel  the  need  of  a  new  spiritual  nature.  I  am  quite 
«ure  that  our  dear  friend  would  urge  upon  you  to  continue  to  labour  and  continue 
to  pray  so  long  as  you  have  the  strength  to  labour,  and  so  long  as  you  are  in  this 
world,  where  prayer  is  the  great  instrumentality  by  which  we  are  to  bring 
down  blessings  from  on  high.  He  would  urge  you  to  be  "steadfast,  unmov- 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.*  He  cannot  speak  to  yon, 
but  you  may  imagine  he  is  here,  and  most  surely  what  I  have  been  aaying  is  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching' of  God's  holy  word,  and  therefore  teaching  which 
our  dear  friend  would  endorse  were  he  standing  amongst  you.  It  is  very  touch- 
ing to  think  that  you  should  have  been  deprived  of  four  valued  friends  within 
such  a  short  period.  It  is  a  providence  which  calls  for  sympathy  on  our  part^ 
and  we  do  express  that  sympathy.  But  I  often  feel  when  friends  are  taken 
away,  and  we  go  to  visit  the  abodes  of  bereavement,  that  perhaps  silence  is  far 
more  effectual  than  anything  we  can  say  to  the  mourners ;  and  so  far  as 
your  loss  is  concerned  I  believe  that  speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden. 
I  shall  therefore  offer  no  words  of  condolence,  but  I  will  give  you  a  pledge  that^ 
in  the  closet,  I  will  ask  God  to  send  down  His  blessing  upon  this  Union,  and 
qualify  those  who  have  recently  taken  office ;  that  this  resolution  submitted  by 
me  to-night  may  receive  accomplishment  in  every  respect ;  and  that  the  mantle 
and  spirit  of  Elijah  may  foil  upon  Elisha.    I  beg  leave  to  second  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  collection  was  then  made  and  a  hymn  sung. 

The  Rev.  Mabmadukb  C.  Osbobx  moved  the  second  resolution,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

«  That  this  meeting  is  glad  to  find  that  public  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to 
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the  baneful  influence  exerted  by  a  large  class  of  serial  publications  en  Hie  juvenile 
population.  Believing  that  the  extent  of  the  evil  has*  been  by  no  Means  overrated, 
this  meeting  would  urge  upon  teachers  the  imperative  duty  of  seeking  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  provide  healthy  literature  for  their  scholars,  and  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  reading  such  books  and  magazines  as 'ore  at  once  attractive,  useful,  and 
elevating  in  their  character," 

He  said, — I  have  been  thinking;  Christian  friends,  that  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  on  one  occasion  He  called  a  little 
child  unto  Him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  ;  and  I  should  like  to 
plead  guilty  at  the  commencement  of  my  observations  this  evening  to  a  special 
weakness  for  little  children.     I  like  to  take  part  in  their  innocent  amusements 
and  pastimes  from  day  to  day.    A  story  is  told  of  a  number  of  colonists  who 
went  out  in  the  early  days  of  Californian  gold-seeking,  and  during  the  first  part 
of  their  residence  in  the  New  World  they  could  not  muster  a  baby  amongst  them. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  however,  a  child  did  arrive,  and  great  strong  men 
came  riding  over  the  country  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  look  at  it ;  and  as  they  leaned 
over  the  little  cradle  these  strong  men  wept ;  the  sight  touched  them  in  their 
tenderest  sympathies.     There  is  to  my  mind  a  very  serious  and  solemn  aspect  in 
which  this  matter  may  be  viewed,  and  I  sometimes  look  at  my  own  children  and 
get  frightened.     I  wonder  what  will  become  of  them.    I  think  of  the  history 
deposited  in  this  child,  of  the  power  latent  in  that,  and  of  what  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  these  children  may  become.     These  boys  and  girls  who  amuse  us 
sometimes,  in  whom  we  take  so  deep  an  interest,  will  be,  by  and  by,  very  good  or 
very  bad,  great  blessings  or  a  great  blight  in  the  circles  in  which  they  more. 
Which  of  the  two  depends  very  much  upon  you  and  me,  and  those  who  are 
represented  by  the  members  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.     I  venture  to  think 
that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  we  shall  find  abundant 
justification  for  a  more  loving,  more  diligent,  and  more  devout  prosecution  of  this 
work  than  ever  existed  before.     I  will  not  trouble  the  meeting  to-night  with  any 
extensive  statistics,  but  I  should  like  to  offer  one  or  two  particulars.     (After 
giving  some  statistics  on  drunkenness  and  Sabbath  desecration,  Mr.  Osborn  con* 
tinned) :— We  are  told  that  3,000,000  copies  of  the  word  of  God  are  produced 
every  year ;   the  Sunday  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  sporting  papers 
which  are  prepared  for  Sunday  reading,  represent  02,000,000,  or  1,000,000  every 
current  week.    There  are  about  42,000,000  of  mischievous  publications  of  one 
kind  or  another  issued  annually  from  the  press  of  this  country,  and  only  about 
28,000,000  of  a  character  that  would  be  likely  to  counteract  their  influence. 
Then  we  know  that  infidelity  is  rapidly  spreading  amongst  us,  and  infidel  prin- 
ciples are  being  propagated  by  the  press  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  paid  lecturers, 
who  go  about  the  country,  on  the  other.    To  a  great  extent,  infidelity  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live  has  changed  its  ground.    It  does  not  now  present  itself  in 
those  gross  and  revolting  forms  in  which  people  were  familiar  with  it  some  years 
ago.    But  the  attack  is  in  a  more  artful  and  subtle  form.     The  Bible  is  not  now 
denounced  as  a  cunningly]  devised  fable,  but  we  are  told  that  it  has  become 
obsolete.    "What  is  inspired,  and  what  is  not  inspired ;  what  you  are  to  receive 
in  confidence,  and  what  you  are  to  reject  as  of  no  importance,  are  left  in  a  state  of 
most  distressing  uncertainty.     The  weapons  of  modern  scepticism  are  to  a  great 
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extent  borrowed  from  the  armory  of  science,  as  we  are  told.  The  authority  of 
historians  is  quoted  to  prove  that  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  myth ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism.  We  are  told  that  the  cosmogony  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
is  exploded  by  the  modern  discoveries  of  geologists ;  we  are  told  that  philologists 
and  ethnologists  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  descent  of  the  whole  human 
family  from  one  pair  of  human  beings.  When  we  allege  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy we  are  told  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  remarkable  coincidences;  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  and  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  Paul  is  the 
same  in  kind,  though  a  little  higher  in  degree,  to  that  which  by  a  figure  of  speech 
and  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  we  ascribe  to  Shakspere,  and  Milton,  and  Dante.  All 
the  great  leading  doctrines  of  religion  are  declared  to  be  antiquated  and  obso- 
lete ;  the  doctrine  of  human  guilt  and  depravity,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  in  the 
regeneration  of  a  human  soul — these  are  all  declared  to  be  out  of  date.  And  this 
is  done,  not  in  the  language  of  gross  invective  and  vulgar  abuse,  but  in  the  most 
courtly  phrases,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  very  words  of  the  book,  the 
authority  of  which  is  sought  to  be  undermined.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ignore  or 
make  light  of  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In  1792 
there  were  only  thirty-five  Catholic  chapels  in  this  country ;  now  there  are  3,404. 
In  connection  with  all  this  there  is  amongst  the  people  an  amount  of  apathy  and 
carelessness  which  is  most  distressing,  and  almost  too  appalling  to  be  contemplated. 
Now  I  am  not  an  alarmist ;  I  am  not  greatly  alarmed  for  the  ultimate  fete  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Viewed  in  connection  with  the  attacks  of  scepticism  I 
am  not  disposed  to  fear  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Bnt  we 
must  be  prepared  to  believe  that  these  dangers  are  amongst  us,  and  be  ready 
to  do  our  best  to  counteract  their  influence.  B[ow  may  that  be  best  done  f  I 
do  not  think  we  can  look  for  much  from  legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
make  the  people  moral  and  religious  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  legislation  may  do  something  of  a  re* 
strictive  character,  which  would  be  very  wholesome  in  certain  degrees.  Neither 
do  I  look  to  education  apart  from  religion,  substantially  and  permanently,  and 
in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  to  remove  the  state  of  things  of  which  we  com- 
plain. Education  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  we  need  to  affirm  from 
time  to  time  that  all  men  everywhere  need  to  be  converted,  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  to  be  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  How  are  we  to  bring  to  bear  this,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  important  appliance  of  all  ?  I  believe  it  is  now  come  to  be  understood 
and  admitted  that  unless  people  become  converted  to  God  early  in  life  the  great 
chance  is  that  they  will  not  be  converted  at  all.  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of  the 
influence  of  Sabbath  schools  in  this  direction ;  I  am  afraid  that,  to  the  extent 
they  should  be,  they  are  not  a  converting  agency.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  in 
the  schools  connected  with  this  union  only  about  twelve  persons  in  the  1,000— 
little  more  than  one  percent — have  been  reported  as  brought  into  church  fellow- 
ship last  year.    Now  I  want  to  know  why,  when  children  are  capable  of  impres- 
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sion,  before  habits  are  formed,  before  the  devil  has  gained  the  ascendancy,  these 
children  are  not  claimed  for  Christ,  and  why  we  do  not  seek  by  all  means  in  onr 
power  to  compass  their  salvation  in  early  life.  Sir,  it  devolves  to  a  great  extent 
upon  onr  churches  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Many  years  ago  the  late  John 
Angell  James  visited  a  ragged  school  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  he  went 
up  to  one  fine  boy  who  was  seated  on  a  form.  He  saw  there  was  character  and 
power  in  that  boy,  that  he  was  capable  of  something  better,  and  he  said,  "My 
boy,  have  yon  got  a  mother  ?"  The  boy  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stretching  him- 
self  to  his  full  height,  and  looking  first  at  Mr.  James  and  then  at  his  own  ragged 
dirty  clothes,  he  said,  "Do  I  look  as  if  I  had  ?"  That  is  just  what  many  of 
the  children  whom  yon  will  find  in  some  of  your  Sunday  schools  if  they  were  to 
speak  and  say  what  they  really  think  would  answer  you.  The  fact  is,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  these  children  do  not,  to  a  large  extent,  care  for  them.  These 
children  are  appealing  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  calling  upon  us  to  come  to  their 
help.  Now,  that  being  the  case— your  principles  being  right — what  are  you  to 
do  ?  Why,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  are  to  go  on  diligently  and  devoutly — 
more  diligently  and  devoutly  than  ever.  "What  we  require  in  these  times  in 
connection  with  our  schools  is  efficient  discipline,  good  premises,  and  good 
teachem.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  day  in  connection  with  our  Sunday  school 
matters  is— What  are  we  to  do  with  our  elder  scholars !  I  reply,  get  good 
schools  for  them  and  good  teachers.  A  Sunday  school  teacher  in  these  days 
must  really  know  what  he  is  about.  If  he  means  to  teach  religion,  he  must  be 
religious ;  if  he  means  to  teach  God's  word,  he  must  know  something  about  it 
himself;  he  must  he  interested  in  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  and  must  take  pains 
to  study  it.  He  must  be  careful  in  his  preparation,  and  endeavour  in  his  class  to 
impress  it  with  all  the  simplicity  and  force  he  can  command.  We  are  all  in 
danger  of  believing  that  what  is  clear  to  ourselves  is  clear  to  every  one  else,  and 
with  that  impression  we  do  not  take  pains  to  make  it  so.  Then  we  want  more 
regularity  and  more  promptness,  and  more  punctuality  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  school.  I  heard  of  a  friend  the  other  day,  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  country.  A  young  man  went  to  him  and  offered  himself  as  a 
teacher.  He  was  accepted,  and  came  for  a  time  or  two  regularly.  But  by  and 
by  he  became  irregular ;  he  would  come  one  Sunday  and  stay  away  two ;  then 
ptrhaps  come  two  Sundays  and  Btay  away  one.  My  friend  went  to  him  at  last, 
and  said,  "  Ton  seem  to  have  missed  your  calling ;  you  are  not  called  to  be  a 
Sunday  school  teacher— evidently  not  in  this  school.  We  require  our  teachers  to 
come  every  Sunday,  and  to  be  here  in  time ;  and  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that^  it  will  he  better  for  yourself  and  for  us  that  you  stay  away  altogether/' 
This  is  plain  talking,  but  it  is  very  wholesome.  I  say  these  few  words  in  the 
interest  of  our  working,  painstaking  superintendents,  who  give  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  thought  and  labour  to  lie  school,  and  whose  hands  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained. There  is  just  one  word  I  have  to  say  in  conclusion.  All  the  agencies  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live  seem  to  he  bad  for  the  children.  My  resolution  says 
the  press  is  bad  for  the  children ;  sceptical  and  infidel  associations  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  Popery  seeks  to  lay  hold  upon  them ; 
the  Ritualists  are  endeavouring  to  attract  them.    They  care  little  for  the  old 
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folks  ;  they  are  bidding  for  the  youth  of  our  land,  and  they  know  that  if  they 
obtain  them  the  next  generation  will  be  theirs. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Ttoquand,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said,— Let  me  in  the 
first  place  offer  you  the  language  of  cordial  congratulation.    You  belong  to  a 
noble  band,  of  which  Jesus,  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  is  the  Leader, 
and  you  form  part  of  a  Union  which  has  a  history  to  which  Dr.  Stoughton  has 
alluded,  and  of  which  you  may  well  be  proud.    Let  me  congratulate  you  upon 
the  amount  of  evil  you  have  prevented  in  the  world.    This  is  a  very  important 
consideration.    Many  and  many  a  time  by  your  exertions  have  you  been  enabled 
to  nip  sin  in  the  bud,  and  prevent  the  onward  progress  of  evil  when  you  were  not 
able  to  cure  it    Let  me  also  congratulate  you  upon  the  amount  of  positive  moral 
good  you  have  done.    There  is  hardly  a  minister  occupying  a  pulpit  in  the 
country,  there  is  hardly  a  missionary  who  has  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross 
upon  distant  heathen  shores,  there  is  hardly  a  city  missionary  who  dives  into  the 
dark  cellars  or  climbs  up  to  the  garret  of  the  poor  and  dying  in  our  large  cities, 
there  is  hardly  any  man  who  occupies  a  place  of  importance  or  influence  in  the 
Christian  church,  who  is  not  able  to  say  that  his  first  religious  impressions  were 
acquired  in  the  Sunday  school    And  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  amount 
of  benefit  you  have  yourselves  received  in  your  work  and  labour  for  God.   Christ 
is  no  hard  Master ;  He  generously  repays  us  for  our  exertions,  and  He  does  this 
very  often  at  once  and  very  often  in  kind.    The  law  of  His  kingdom  is,  "He 
that  watereth  others  shall  himself  be  watered."    And  have  you  not  in  teaching 
the  children  of  your  class  the  truths  of  God's  word  been  led  yourselves  more  folly 
into  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom  ?    Anxious  for  the  salvation  of  1  he  souls  of 
others,  have  you  not  been  yourselves  led  to  value  more  fully  your  own  ?  and  while 
zealous  in  guarding  those  around  you  from  evil,  have  you  not  found  it  has  been  a 
shield  to  yourselves  against  tlie  fiery  darts  of  the  devil  ?    Now  let  me  for  a 
moment  or  two  refer  to  my  resolution.    Evidently  the  Committee  designed  by 
putting  this  resolution  into  our  hands  that  we  should  bring  three  great  and  im-     ] 
portant  facts  before  the  notice  of  this  meeting.    The  first  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
class  of  literature  issuing  from  the  press  which  is  of  the  most  pestiferous  cha-     | 
racter,  which  cannot  but  debase  and  delude  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
read,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  doing  much  to  demoralize  the  young.    I  do 
not  think  that  Christian  people  know  much  about  this  literature.   It  is  not  printed 
by  the  best  printers,  nor  is  it  found  on  the  counters  of  respectable  tradesmen,  but 
it  is  sold  in  the  little  dirty  tobacco  shops,  and  the  toy  shops,  and  lollypop  shops 
in  the  bye  lanes  of  our  cities.    It  is  of  that  class  that  I  believe  it  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  greatly  debase  the  minds  of  those  who  peruse  it.    There  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  reports  of  what  goes  on  in  the  police  courts,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  brutality  of  drunkenness  and  the  rude  licence  of  every  crime  are  described  with 
a  minuteness  and  disgusting  detail  utterly  shocking  to  every  rightly  constituted 
heart.     And,  as  if  word-painting  was  not  sufficiently  effective,  the  aid  of  art  is 
called  in,  if  such  wretched  illustrations  as  these  papers  contain  can  be  called  by 
that  name.    Then  there  is  another  class,  consisting  of  popular  songs — not  of  the 
kind  which  my  friend  quoted,  but  fast,  flashy,  frippery,  in  which  one  hardly  knows 
which  is  the  worst,  the  subject,  the  morality,  or  the  poetry.    I  am  credibly  in- 
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formed  that  young  lads  and  girls  loam  these  songs  and  sing  them  in  the  tap-rooms 
of  public-houses,  where  of  comae  the  racier  and  coarser  the  langaage  and  the 
allusions,  the  greater  is  the  applause  and  the  better  the  pay.  Bnt  there  is  also  a 
third  ekes,  and  these  are  the  sensational  novels  sold  at  a  halfpenny  and  a  penny 
a  number,  in  which  novels  the  greatest  scoundrel  is  always  the  greatest  hero* 
These  are  more  dangerous  than  the  former,  because  the  poison  is  the  more  insidi- 
ous and  insinuating.  Mere  boys  are  depicted  with  dashing  manners— apprentices 
stealing  from  their  masters'  tills,  and  making  off  with  the  plunder.  And  all  this 
is  glorified.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  this  literature  there  is  found  generally  an 
entire  defiance  of  law  and  order.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  press  of  this  country, 
which  God  designed  should  send  forth  a  stream  as  pure  as  the  snowflake  and , 
eryBtal  as  the  fountain,  should  send  forth  from  time  to  time  such  a  polluted 
stream,  which  can  only  desolate  and  destroy,  and  which  leaves  behind  it  foetid 
slime,  from  which  miasma  exhales,  which  poisons  the  mind,  and  unless  God's 
grace  prevent  will  kill  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.  The  second  fact  which  this 
resolution  brings  before  us  is  this, — that  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  the  chief 
patrons  and  readers  of  this  kind  of  literature.  You  may  convince  yourselves  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  if  you  go  to  the  shops  where  it  is  sold.  The  men  do 
not  buy  it ;  they  are  interested  in  politics  ;  and  right  glad  am  I  that  the  working 
classes  of  this  land  make  their  voices  now  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  our  country. 
The  mothers  of  families  do  not  read  it ;  they  have  got  too  much  to  do,  and  have 
sometimes  not  only  to  keep  their  children,  bat  their  husbands  into  the  bargain. 
And  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  church  .are  now  being 
called  forth  more  and  more  towards  the  mothers  of  our  poorer  classes.  This 
literature  is  read  by  the  boys  and  girls,  the  lads  and  maidens,  from  about  the  age 
of  twelve  to  eighteen.  Factory  girls  and  shop  girls  make  this  sort  of  thing  their 
amusement  and  delight  The  results  may  be  imagined  ;  they  are  patent  to  every 
observant  eye,  and  mournful  to  every  Christian  heart.  Not  only  is  mneh  valuable 
time  lost  during  the  week,  but  the  precious  hours  of  the  Sabbath  morning  are 
often  spent  by  these  young  people  in  bed,  reading  this  sort  of  stuff,  by  which  the 
taste  for  what  is  higher  and  better  is  utterly  destroyed.  Not  only  is  the  mind 
weakened  and  the  character  debased  (for  the  mind  takes  very  muoh  the  complexion 
of  that  upon  which  it  feeds),  but  as  the  thoughts  from  these  books  enter  the  mind 
of  the  young  and  stir  their  passions  there  is  deposited  the  seed  of  wrong,  which 
only  requires  the  hot  sun  of  temptation  to  make  it  fructify  and  grow,  and  cause 
the  heart  to  become  rank  with  all  kinds  of  crime  and  wickedness.  Then,  friends, 
there  is  a  third  consideration  brought  before  our  notice  by  my  resolution,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  your  duty  as  Sunday  school  teachers  to  find  an  antidote  for  this 
bane,  and  to  apply  the  remedy.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Dr.  Chalmers  tells  us 
in  that  splendid  sermon,  which  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  read—"  The  Expul- 
sive Power  of  a  New  Affection."  Drive  out  the  evil  by  putting  in  something 
higher  and  better,  something  nobler  and  purer.  Drive  out  the  devil  by  what 
comes  from  God.  And  what  a  noble  source  have  you  to  draw  from  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  Union,  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  Christian  church  generally  ! 
And  let  me  just  say  in  conclusion — find  out  the  best.  Children  love  the 
test.    Waken  a  holy  curiosity  in  their  minds  about  the  things  they  should 
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read ;  question  them,  and  let  them  tell  you  what  they  have  been  reading. 
I  think  our  little  ones  are  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets in  the  school  at  Oilgal.  It  was  a  time  of  death  and  famine,  and  they 
went  ont  seeking  for  food.  In  the  fields  they  lighted  npon  a  poisonous  herb, 
and  without  knowing  the  danger  they  ate  of  it.  Afterwards  they  went  to 
the  man  of  God,  and  cried  ont,  "0  thon  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the 
pot"  And  what  did  Elisha  say  I  "  Bring  meal ;"  and  he  cast  it  into  the  pot, 
and  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  Teachers,  bring  the  Bible,  cast  that  into  the 
minds  of  your  children,  that  will  expel  the  poison,  that  will  satisfy  the  heart  and 
conscience,  and  "he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."  Go  on  then 
in  your  work.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  much  at  times  to  cause 
you  to  despond ;  but  you  shall  not  be  without  your  reward.  Statuaries  and 
sculptors  hare  laboured  for  five  or  ten  years  upon  one  block  of  marble  to  make  it 
appear  to  speak  for  a  few  centuries  at  the  utmost,  and  cannot  you  labour  so  long 
and  patiently  upon  an  immortal  mind,  endeavouring  to  kindle  in  it  a  love  of 
holiness;  and  to  cause  it  to  speak  with  angelic  voice  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer 
for  ever  t 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  took  the  chair, 
and  presided  till  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  in  an  energetic  speech,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  petitions  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  this  meeting  in  favour 
of  the  bill  for  repealing  the  statute  which  enforces  the  payment  of  rates  by  Sunday 
and  ragged  schools,  and  against  the  opening  of  museums,  &c,  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Mr.  Gent,  Secretary  of  the  Bagged  School  Union,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Chairman  was  requested  to  sign  the  petitions 
on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Grossr  moved  and  Mr.  Tresiddbr  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
A.  Einnaird  and  Mr.  Wright  for  their  courtesy  and  efficiency  in  presiding  over 
the  business  of  the  evening.    The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  Hon.  A.  Einnaird  acknowledged  the  vote  for  himself  and  Mr.  Wright 

A  hymn  was  then  sung,  and  the  benediction  having  been  pronounced  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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The  destruction  of  Herod's  Temple  was  done  so  effectually  that  not 
only  did  no  one  stone  remain  on  another,  but  even  the  very  memory 
of  its  site  is  lost,  or  so  confused  by  tradition  that  at  this  day  learned 
men  dispute  with  each  other  as  to  where  it  stood. 

There  remains,  however,  a  monument  testifying,  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  ruin,  to  the  greatness  of  the  works  that  once  stood  within  it :  the  old 
wall  that  ran  round  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple. 

This — nearly  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  of  which  the  south  and  north 
sides  are  about  1,000  feet,  the  east  and  west  1,500  feet — encloses  what 
is  now  called  the  Haram  Esh  Shereef,  or  Sacred  Area.  "Within  this 
once  stood  the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  the  Temple  of  Herod.  The 
platform  within  is  partly  levelled  by  art,  partly  artificially  constructed, 
and  partly  resting  on  vaults.  If  we  were  to  take  an  irregularly  formed, 
inverted  saucer,  we  should  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
Mount  Moriah. 

To-day,  however,  we  have  no  space  to  consider  the  interior  of  the 
Haram,  having,  in  very  limited  time,  to  walk  all  round  the  wall. 

Let  us  start  from  the  north-west  corner.  The  northern  side  of  the 
wall,  perhaps  the  least  interesting,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  barracks, 
which  extend  for  370  feet  along  it,  and  by  the  Birket  Israel,  the  so- 
called  Pool  of  Bethesda.    This  is  a  gigantic  tank,  360  feet  long,  13  0 
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feet  broad,  and  75  feet  deep.  It  is  now  almost  destitute  of  water,  and 
half  filled  up  with  rubbish  of  every  kind.  Here  Lieut.  Warren,  the 
agent  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  sunk  a  shaft  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  He  has  ascertained  that  it 
was  originally  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  a  reservoir,  the  bottom 
being  of  hard  concrete  and  plaster.  At  the  western  end  are  two  vaults 
which-  penetrate,  one  for  134  feet,  and  one  for  118  feet,  under  the 
modern  houses ;  the  latter  terminates  in  a  small  arched  passage  running 
north  and  south.  What  these  vaults  were  built  for — whether  this 
gigantic  pool  was  kept  filled  with  water  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Temple ;  if  it  was  really  the  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  if 
it  was  built  by  Solomon  or  Herod — these  are  questions  which  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  answer. 

Leaving  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  and  the  ruins  to  the  right,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Haram  wall.  This  overlooks  the 
Y alley  of  the  Kedron,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  At  the  angle  is  a 
piece  of  undoubtedly  ancient  Jewish  masonry,  with  enormous  stones, 
one  of  them  23  feet  long  and  3  feet  high,  and  careftilly  bevelled.  The 
wall  is  here  about  50  feet  high  (which  is,  indeed,  its  average  height 
above  the  level  of  the  ground)  from  the  exterior,  and  about  15  feet 
from  the  interior.  The  whole  portion  above  ground,  though  built  of 
the  old  materials,  is  Saracenic.  It  is,  however,  built  upon  the  remains, 
hidden  under  ground,  of  the  old  wall. 

The  whole  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Kedron  here  is  made  up  of 
ruins,  stone  chippings,  blocks  of  stone,  broken  pillars,  and  pottery. 
So  enormous  is  the  accumulation  of  ruin,  that  at  the  south-east  angle 
it  is  in  some  places  90  feet  deep,  while  the  bed  of  the  little  stream  has 
been  lifted  bodily  40  feet  in  height,  and  90  feet  to  the  eastward.  As 
the  rock  slopes  downward  as  we  pass  along  the  eastern  side,  so  the 
walls  must  have  grown  higher  towards  the  south-east  angle. 

The  first  feature  of  interest  on  this  side  of  the  wall  is  the  Golden 
Gateway.  This  beautiful  gateway  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the 
masonry  round  it.  It  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.  He  believes  it  to  have  been  the  porch  of  Justinian's 
Basilica.  Becent  investigations  by  Lieut.  Warren  have  proved  that  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  are  some  30  feet  below  this  gateway. 

Lower  down  the  wall  we  come  on  some  projecting  stones.  Here,  as 
tradition  has  it,  Mahomet  will  take  his  seat  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
A  razor-edge  bridge  will  be  laid  across  the  valley,  across  which  the 
faithful  will  walk  in  safety,  while  heathens  and  Christians  will  topple 
into  the  valley  beneath. 

At  the  south-east  angle  Lieut.  Warren's  shafts  have  revealed  the 
true  time  of  the  building  of  the  wall.  Penetrating  through  60  feet  of 
ruins  and  debris,  he  came  to  the  lowest  courses  of  the  stone — large, 
beautifully  bevelled  stones ;  on  these  were  certain  characters,  which  he 
was  unable  to  read.  They  have  since  been  deciphered  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
of  the  British  Museum.  They  are  old  Phoenician  numerals  and  masons' 
marks.     There  is  now,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  this  is  actually  the 
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work  of  Solomon.  Abutting,  too,  on  this  corner,  Lieut.  Warren  has 
discovered,  40  feet  deep,  the  old  wall  of  Ophel,*  which  was  built  by 
Jotham,  beautified  by  Manas seh,f  and  from  which  Nehemiah  with  his 
companions  contemplated  the  ruin  of  the  Temple.  J  This  splendid  wall 
lias  been  followed  up,  round  the  hill,  by  Lieut.  Warren  for  700  feet. 

On  the  south  wall  there  are  three  gateways — the  Single,  the  Double, 
and  the  Triple  Gate. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  Single  Gate.  The  sill  of  this  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  other  two ;  it  is  assigned  by  Lieut.  Warren  to  a  later  date. 

Most  of  the  Triple  Gate  appears  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  but  there 
are  remains  of  a  for  earlier  date  discovered  by  the  Count  de  Vogue*. 
There  are  also  under  the  gate  passages  traced  by  Captain  Wilson,  and 
a  very  ancient  aqueduct  discovered  by  Lieut.  Warren,  which  seem 
to  show  that  this  was  probably  the  "Water  Gate"  spoken  of  in 
Nehemiah. 

Further  on  the  city  wall  joins  the  Haram  wall,  cutting  in  two,  so 
to  speak,  the  Double  Gate.  This  is  a  most  ancient  gateway.  Within  it 
(it  is  now  blocked  up)  is  an  entrance  hall,  63  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  single  column,  assigned  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the 
time  of  Herod.  A  vaulted  passage,  200  feet  long,  runs  up  from  this 
double  gateway,  ending  in  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Haram  Area. 

Close  to  the  corner  of  the  Western  Wall  are  the  remains  of  "  Eobin- 
son's  Arch."  This  is  one  of  the  proudest  results  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Committee.  Here  Lieut.  Warren  has  found  the  stones 
of  the  old  bridge  lying  as  they  were  tumbled  down,  buried  beneath 
60  feet  of  rubbish.  They  lie  on  a  pavement.  He  broke  through 
the  pavement  and,  after  10  feet  of  more  rubbish,  he  found  the  voussovr 
of  an  older  arch  still  lying  over  the  top  of  a  most  ancient  aqueduct. 
The  aqueduct  is  cut  in  the  rock.  It  has  circular  pools,  over  one  of 
which  the  Haram  wall  is'  built  Remembering  Mr.  Dentsch's  opinion 
as  to  the  Solomonic  date  of  the  other  corner  we  have  these  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  The  aqueduct  was  built  probably  by  David,  at  least,  before  the 
building  of  the  Temple. 

2.  The  wall  and  arch  were  built. 

3.  The  arch  was  thrown  down. 

4.  The  pavement  was  laid  down  to  hide  the  ruins,  and  Herod  rebuilt 
the  arch. 

5.  Titus  threw  down  the  arch ;  houses  were  built  over  the  rubbish. 
Passing  up  the  west  wall,  we  come  to  the  Jews'  Wailing-place.   Here, 

every  Friday,  come  members  of  the  afflicted  nation  to  mourn  their 
desolation. 

Near  this  is  "Barclay's  Gateway,"  which  is,  even  now,  the  subject 
of  exploration  by  Lieut.  Warren. 

We  then  come  to  "Wilson's  Arch."  Here  Warren  has  made  dis- 
coveries of  the  greatest  importance.  A  long  subterranean  passage; 
a  whole  network  of  secret  vaults  and  chambers ;  beneath  them,  older 
•  2  Ghron.  xxvii.  3.  t  2  Chron.  zxxiii.  14.  $  Neh.  ii  16. 
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vaults  still ;  open  out  to  our  eyes  a  picture  of  the  splendid  industry 
of  the  past  that  more  and  more  confirms  the  truth,  were  there  any 
doubt,  of  the  descriptions  of  that  former  glory  which  has  departed 
from  Israel. 

North  of  this  again  we  come  to  the  traditional  "  Beautiful  Gate," 
where  John  and  Peter  healed  the  impotent  man. 

In  our  hurried  walk  round  the  wall  we  have  kept  to  the  outside  only ; 
we  have  not  exhausted  that.  We  have  not  space  here  to  speak  of  the 
discoveries  on  the  Hill  of  Ophel ;  the  long  passages  south  of  the  wall ; 
the  connection  of  the  pools ;  the  shafts  at  the  Golden  Gate ;  the  discovery 
of  the  old  bed  of  the  Kedron ;  and  the  other  results  of  Lieut.  Warren's 
work.  Perhaps,  however,  on  another  occasion,  we  can  take  a  second 
walk  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  see  how  the  very  site  of  the 
altar  is  lost,  and  how  doctors  dispute  about  the  very  position  of  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah. 

[The  reports  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Committee  are  brief  but 
full  of  interest.  Their  work  is  the  most  interesting  that  has  ever  been 
attempted.  Where  are  the  thousands  who  should  support  it  ?  Why 
should  those  who  seek  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  Bible  have  to 
appeal  again  and  again  for  funds  to  carry  on  their  work  ? 

To  those  who  would  aid  by  collecting,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
office  is  at  9,  Pall  Mall  East.] 


LOST  IN  LONDON. 

"  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  although  it  may  ensure  seclusion 
and  retirement,  cannot  give  the  sense  of  utter  isolation  which  a 
stranger  feels  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our  metropolis. 

In  the  midst  of  busy  multitudes  one  may  be  completely  alone,  and 
realize  the  fact  with  very  desponding  feelings.  To  look,  through  the 
crowd  which  presses  steadily  on,  for  one  familiar  face, — to  long  for 
some  kindly  notice,  some  sympathy  and  guidance, — yet  to  look  and 
long  in  vain,  is  the  lot  of  many  who,  from  business  engagements,  or 
from  other  causes,  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  included  in  the 
population  of  London. 

Teachers  and  senior  scholars  from  country  districts,  coming  as 
strangers  into  our  million-peopled  city,  are  too  frequently  lost  to  the 
associations  in  which  they  were  once  happily  and  usefully  employed ; 
their  services  are  withdrawn  from  Christian  enterprises,  even  if  they 
themselves  are  not  hurried  into  the  vortex  of  temptation. 

Young  people,  who  have  pleasant  memories  of  Christian  fellowship 
in  their  native  villages,  may  look  longingly  at  the  family  groups 
gathered  in  the  houses  they  pass ;  and  may  earnestly  desire,  in  their 
home-sickness  and  loneliness,  some  friendly  recognition  and  comfort. 

What  wonder  is  it,  that,  after  realizing  how  entirely  alone  and  un- 
noticed they  are,  they  should  be  influenced  by  the  pretentious  attrac- 
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tions  of  places  of  public  amusement,  or  led  to  accept  companionship 
when  proffered,  without  duly  considering  whether  they  are  acting 
wisely  in  so  doing  P 

The  first  step  in  a  downward  course  is  thus  taken  in  too  many 
instances.  A  remedy  is  needed  for  this  state  of  things ;  it  is  impos- 
sible even  for  the  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  to  fraternize  with 
every  stranger  who  may  seem  to  need  a  friendly  notice,  but  much 
may  be  done,  quietly  and  effectively,  by  means  of  a  plan  which  has 
been  for  some  time  in  operation,  and  to  which  we  would  briefly  direct 
attention.  It  is  simply  to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  teachers  or 
scholars  who,  through  change  of  residence,  are  leaving  the  school  to 
which  they  have  belonged,  to  another  school  in  their  new  locality. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this,  printed  forms  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  These  forms  may  be  filled 
up  and  transmitted  to  the  locality  to  which  the  individuals  concerned 
remove. 

Space  is  given  for  the  names,  addresses,  and  other  necessary  par- 
ticulars, with  a  request  that  the  secretary  or  superintendent  receiving 
the  communication,  will  endeavour  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
person  indicated  at  the  Sunday  school. 

Another  form  provides  for  a  reply  to  the  request,  and  the  work  is 
reduced  to  the  very  smallest  amount,  by  printed  material  being  ready 
to  hand.  Some  very  gratifying  instances  of  success  have  come  under 
notice,  and  the  endeavour  to  simplify  and  lighten  the  labour  of  com- 
munication is  evidently  appreciated. 

The  opportunity  of  thus  commending  to  the  regard  of  fellow- workers 
any  of  their  scholars  who  are  cast  amongst  strangers,  will  be  gladly 
embraced  by  earnest  teachers,  and  the  endeavour  to  extend  and  popu- 
larise a  practice  which  is  familiar  to  some,  will,  we  hope,  meet  with 
large  and  increasing  success. 

Union  committees  throughout  the  country  might  do  much  in  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  and  practice  of  this  plan ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Extension  Sub-Committee,  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  will  be  happy  to  render 
any  assistance,  or  to  supply  specimens  of  the  forms  alluded  to,  on 
application  to  him,  at  56,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.  T.  J.  C. 


KNOW  THE  GROUND. 
Br,  James  Hamilton,  in  a  lecture  to  teachers,  delivered  some  years  back,  bade 
them  to  take  a  hint  from  the  conduct  of  an  old  Waterloo  hero— one  Sergeant 
Cotton,  who  acted  as  a  guide  to  travellers  visiting  the  memorable  field  of  strife. 
Not  content  with  his  own  personal  recollections  of  the  battle,  the  veteran  spent 
eight  months  on  the  spot,  reading  every  narrative  which  could  throw  light  on  the 
suhject,  and  comparing  plans  and  despatches  until  he  felt  he  had  mastered  his 
theme,  and  was  qualified  to  offer  himself  as  guide  to  others.  Well  would  it  be 
for  thousands  of  children  if  their  teachers  were  as  conscientious  in  preparation  as 
the  old  sergeant. 
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PETEK'S     MIRACLES. 

BY  REV.   DR.   HALL,   HALIFAX. 

After  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  its  immediate  results,  St. 
Luke  returns  again  to  St.  Peter,  to  give  some  account  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  part  of  a  formal  visitation  of  the  Churches.  St  Peter  visited  the  west  of 
Palestine,  and,  progressing  from  place  to  place,  came  to  the  church  at  Lydda. 
It  is  written — "  he  came  down  to  the  minis  which  dwelt  at  Lydda  ;  "  and  here  it 
were  well  to  remark  on  a  word  which  has  changed  its  meaning,  so  that  if  we 
attach  to  it,  in  its  oft-recurrence  in  Scripture,  the  modern  meaning  (one,  indeed, 
which  has  sprung  up  since  our  English  version  was  made),  we  make  a  great  mis- 
take. "Saint,"  in  Scripture,  is  simply  equal  to  our  word  Christian.  It  means 
"  holy,"  and  as  such  was  applied  to  the  whole  Jewish  people,  as  being  in  covenant 
with  God.  All  baptized  Christians  are  brought  under  the  term  by  St.  Paul,  as  is 
evident  from  the  commencement  of  more  than  one  of  his  letters  (Rom.  i.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  2),  and  the  proof  that  he  does  not  confine  the  word  to  those  who  were 
eminent  for  piety  is  evident  when  we  consider  that,  in  these  very  letters,  he  re- 
proves some  of  these  "  saints  "  for  shameful  acts,  and  exhorts  others  to  "  live  as 
becometh  saints" — both  of  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  persons 
addressed  been  already  remarkable  for  their  holiness.  St  Peter  went  down  then 
to  the  Christians  (saints)  at  Lydda.  Now,  while  St.  Peter  fulfilled  his  journey  of 
visitation,  two  remarkable  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  His  Church 
are  given  through  miracles.  In  Lydda  is  a  man  called  Eneas,  who,  for  eight 
years,  has  been  confined  to  bed,  stricken  with  palsy.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Lord's 
miracles,  so  in  that  of  the  apostles,  faith  was  required,  we  believe,  in  all  who  re- 
ceived a  blessing.  The  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits  enabled  Peter  to  see  this  faith, 
and  the  gift  of  healing  enabled  him  to  act  In  the  all-prevailing  name  Peter 
spoke  :  "Eneas,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole  ;  arise  and  make  thy  bed." 

The  same  Spirit  which  once  caused  the  born  cripple,  at  the  Beautiful  Crate  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  leap  up,  and  stand,  and  walk,  now,  by  the  word  of  the 
apostle,  gives  strength  and  soundness  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Eneas  heard  the 
word  ;  he  doubted  not ;  the  power  of  will  found  a  corresponding  power  of  body ; 
he  arose  and  made  that  bed  which,  for  eight  years,  had  been  his  world,  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  his  aU.  He  was  an  evidence  which  men  could  not  resist ; 
they  had  known  him  long  ;  they  saw  him  now  restored  and  well ;  they  glorified 
God  in  turning  to  the  gospel,  which  was  so  evidently  designed  to  bless  and  heal 
mankind.  Many  were  converted  to  the  Lord,  whose  power  was  manifested  in 
good-will  to  men.  While  the  apostle  was  at  Lydda,  an  event  occurred  at  Joppa, 
close  by,  which  affected  with  grief  the  saints  there  residing.  There  lived  one 
among  them  eminent  for  works  of  love  and  charity.  Her  name  was  Tabitha,  or 
Dorcas.  She  fell  sick  and  died,  lamented  by  all  the  people.  The  report  of  Peter 
being  at  Lydda,  and  of  the  miracle  he  had  wrought  reached  the  mourners,  who 
at  once  sent  two  of  their  company  to  entreat  the  apostle  to  come  to  them  without 
delay.  Peter  obeyed  their  summons.  The  example  of  Jesus  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances had  often  called  forth  his  admiration,  and  the  commission  of  Jesus,  to 
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feed  his  lambs  and  his  sheep  constrained  him  to  sympathize  with  human  sorrow 
and  loss.  At  Joppa  an  affecting  sight  presented  itself.  Dorcas  was  dead, 
surrounded  by  the  widows  of  the  Church,  the  objects  of  her  bounty  while 
she  had  been  with  them.  Dorcas  had  spent  her  life  in  blessing  the  poor: 
she  had  given  of  her  time,  of  her  substance,  of  her  labour.  She  had  clothed 
the  naked  and  cared  for  the  destitute  ;  and  now,  around  the  couch  of  the  beloved 
dead,  there  stood  the  grateful  recipients  of  her  bounty,  showing,  as  a  proof 
of  her  affection,  and  as  an  explanation  of  their  own  sorrow,  the  coats  and 
garments  which  Dorcas  had  made.  Peter  might  well  be  moved.  He  had 
within  him  the  Divine  monition  to  raise  Tabitha ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  fol- 
lowed the  Lord's  example ;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Jairus*  daughter,  he 
put  forth  all  from  the  chamber  of  death.  When  alone  with  the  dead,  he  kneeled 
down  in  prayer,  and  then,  turning  to  the  body,  he  said,  with  authority,  "Tabitha, 
arise.*'  At  once  she  opened  her  eyes,  now  filled  with  life  once  more,  and  when 
she  saw  Peter  she  sat  up.  Grasping  her  hand  the  apostle  lifted  her  up,  and, 
calling  for  the  widows  and  the  rest,  he  presented  her  alive.  The  result  was  that, 
as  at  Lydda  and  Saron,  so  here  at  Joppa,  the  gospel  received  many  believers. 

A  word  on  these  miracles,  and  generally  on  the  apostolic  miracles.  Jesus  had 
said  that  his  disciples  should  do  his  works,  and  even  greater  than  his,  when  he 
had  ascended.  We  see  that  his  servants'  miracles  proclaimed  his  power  more 
loudly  than  his  own  works.  When  he  stood  on  earth  in  bodily  presence,  virtue 
went  out  direct  from  his  adorable  person.  He  was  proved  by  act  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  power.  But  when  Peter  and  the  rest,  through  invocation  of  his  names 
brought  healing  and  life,  then  was  Jesus  shown  to  be  not  only  the  possessor  but  the 
inexhaustib  le  spring  of  health  and  life.  It  is  certain  that  the  apostles  could  not 
exert  miraculous  power  of  their  own  will,  or  apply  it  to  whomsoever  they  would. 
The  mention  of  the  existence  of  human  ills  continuing  in  the  apostolic  times ; 
the  fact  that  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  and  also  the  frail  health  of 
Timothy  ;  all  these  seem  to  shew  that,  through  the  Spirit,  there  was  always  an 
intimation  from  Christ  whom  he  would  have  miracles  worked  on,  and  by  this 
intimation  alone  the  apostles  exerted  their  marvellous  gift.  This  fact 
has  been  forgotten  in  the  case  of  supposed  modern  miracles,  wherein  daring 
and  unauthorised  hands  have  laid  hold  on  the  glory  of  God.  The  case  of  Eneas 
teaches  us  how  Christ  is  the  author  of  every  blessing,  and  that  men,  if  they  faint 
not,  will  reap  in  due  season.  For  eight  years  he  was  dead  while  he  lived,  and  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground ;  still  he  had  faith,  and  a  day  came  in  which  it  was  the 
hand  that  loosed  even  the  palsy  and  grasped  the  Lord  of  life.  But  the  case  of 
Dorcas  goes  deeper,  even  to  the  core  of  human  aspirations,  and  displays  Jesus  as 
the  Kesurrection  of  the  dead.  "  Tabitha,  arise  ! "  strikes  our  deepest  chord  of 
hope,  without  which  life  is  a  vapour,  and  labour  a  vanity.  We  welcome  every 
voice  which  assures  us  that  He  who  raised  Lazarus,  who  himself  rose  as  our  first 
fruits,  will  not  forget  us  when  we  sleep  the  sleep  that  the  din  of  the  world  knows 
no  waking.  The  Btory  of  Dorcas'  life  needs  no  comment.  She  looked  on  the 
poor  children  of  a  common  Father  as  her  own  brothers  and  sisters.  She  spent 
her  life  in  doing  good  ;  she  viewed  it  as  a  gift  for  the  world's  blessing,  and  she 
displayed  her  love  to  the  God,  whom  she  had  not  seen,  by  charity  to  the  brethren 
whom  she  did  see. 
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NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  JAFFA. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  hills  of 
Judea,  when  La  Volga  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  ancient  roadstead 
of  Jaffa  or  Joppa. 

Morning  freshness  covered  all  the  landscape.  The  sea  was  one  un- 
broken stretch  of  deep  blue,  relieved  only  by  some  white  sails,  spread 
out  to  catch  the  morning  breeze.  Some  native  boats  were  putting  off 
from  the  shore ;  the  smaller  ones  for  a  day's  fishing,  the  larger  ones 
leaving  with  fruit  for  some  distant  port. 

It  was  not  long  before  our  vessel  was  surrounded  by  junks  and  native 
craft  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  deck  was  stormed  by  their  gaily 
dressed  crews,  demanding  most  unceremoniously  the  patronage  of 
"  Howhaji,"  "  Howhaji."* 

Seating  ourselves  in  one  of  those  ungainly  boats,  and  committing 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  half-a-dozen  swarthy  fellows — too  active  and 
animated  for  Turks,  I  think — we  were  speedily  rowed  ashore  and 
landed  at  the  rude  quay  of  the  port  under  loud  demands  for  "back- 
sheesh." 

Jaffa  is  a  curious  little  town,  built  on  a  hill  which  rises  rather 
abruptly  from  the  shore.  North  and  south  of  it  there  is  a  long  level 
tract  of  golden  sand,  but  on  the  east  side  the  rich  plain  sweeps  up  to 
the  summit.  It  has  a  choice  situation,  and  at  one  time  must  have 
merited  the  appellation  it  got  of  the  "watch-tower  of  joy." 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  being  clustered  on  the  sides  of  a 
hill,  the  houses  are  necessarily  crowded  together.  So  close  are  they 
in  some  places,  that  you  might  easily  step  off  the  roof  of  one  on  to  the 
roof  of  another.  Between  them  are  narrow  lanes  or  alleys,  but  there 
is  no  passage  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  street,  except  the  main 
one,  which  runs  along  the  shore  and  leads  to  the  one  "  gate  "  of  Jaffa. 

But  though  small,  there  are  symptoms  of  life  and  activity  about  the 
town  which  contrast  favourably  with  many  other  places  in  the  East. 

The  far-famed  oranges,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  soap, 
keep  up  a  brisk  export  trade,  while  the  demand  for  foreign  articles  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  maintains  a  steady 
import  business. 

If  no  more  than  this  can  be  said  of  the  Jaffa  of  to-day,  it  was  not 
so  once.  Formerly  it  was  a  fair  town,  commanding  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  the  centre  of  a  wide  military  occupation. 

Pliny  says  that  it  existed  before  the  flood;  and  traditionally  it  is 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world!  Neither  of  these  statements  can  be 
proved,  and  neither  is  likely  to  be  true ;  yet,  as  early  as  the  days  of 
the  "  Conquest "  under  Joshua,  we  find  it  mentioned  as  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.t  To  that  harbour  Hiram  sent 
*  Good  traveller.  f  Joshua  xix.  46. 
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the  rafts  of  cedar  and  fir-wood  for  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple 
at  Jerusalem;*  and  here  they  landed  the  timber — felled  in  the  same 
forests  of  Lebanon  by  command  of  Cyrus — for  building  the  second 
temple  under  ZerubbabeLf  To  that  port  Jonah  came, "  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord ; "  and,  perhaps,  on  one  of  those  rocks  which  form 
the  only  shelter  in  that  exposed  harbour,  he  stood,  as  "  he  paid  the 
fare  "  to  the  captain,  "  and  went  down  into  the  ship  to  go  with  them  to 
Tarshish."  J  Within  its  walls  Tabitha  lived,§  and  along  its  streets  Peter 
passed  to  the  house  of  Simon,  the  tanner,  where  he  abode  many  days,|| 
and  where  the  servants  of  Cornelius  found  him  out.^f 

Passing  through  the  town,  we  went  to  the  traditional  house  of 
Simon,  and  climbing  up  well-worn  stairs  we  got  on  to  the  flat  roof, 
and  sat  down.  No  one  can  believe  that  it  is  the  tanner's  house  that 
was  standing  in  Peter's  days;  but  perhaps  this  modern  building 
occupies  the  ancient  site.  A  well  in  the  courtyard,  still  fresh  and  full, 
has  from  generation  to  generation  passed  by  the  name  of  the  "tanner's 
well;"  and  in  the  East,  when  you  find  a  name  associated  with  a 
spring  or  well,  you  generally  find  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
connection. 

It  was  on  a  housetop  in  the  town  that  Peter  was  kneeling  when 
he  saw  the  "  sheet "  let  down,  and  "  fell  into  a  trance,"  and  heard  the 
voice  of  God.  Sitting  on  one  of  thoBe  flat  roofs,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
connect  yourself  with  the  great  Apostle,  or  to  realise  in  some  degree 
the  scene  in  the  "  great  drama  of  the  Gospel."  All  the  natural  features 
of  the  scene  are  unchanged.  The  sky  is  the  same, — it  was  that  same 
arch  of  blue  that  stretched  over  Peter's  head,  and  from  which  the 
mysterious  symbols  descended;  and  perhaps  he  also  prayed  in  splen- 
dour of  noon,  The  sea  is  the  same ;  he  would  listen  to  the  same  loud 
beat  of  the  waves  of  that  mighty  ocean  as  they  broke  on  that  long 
level  beach,  and  would  think  of  how  it  was  to  carry  the  message  of 
salvation  to  the  far  West. 

In  Scriptural  history  Joppa's  memories  are  all  bright;  but  in 
secular  history  its  pages  are  often  darkened  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  carnage.  In  the  interval  between  the  "  Captivities  "  and  the  days  of 
Christ,  we  find  it  had  sided  with  Apollonius,  and  that  Judas  MaccabsBus 
captured  and  destroyed  it.  Afterwards,  Simon  placed  a  garrison 
there,  because  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  people;  and  Judas 
Maccabaeus  burned  it  to  the  ground ;  Pompey  placed  the  keys  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  people ;  Caesar  made  it  over  to  the  Jews ;  it  was 
seized  by  Herod,  and  Cestius  burnt  the  town,  and  massacred  the  in- 
habitants ;  it  was  fair  and  strong  in  the  days  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
till  Saladin  laid  it  in  ruins,  but  Eichard  of  England  rebuilt  the  houses, 
and  restored  the  fortifications.  Yet  it  has  not  had  rest ;  Arabs  and 
Mamelukes  have  at  different  times  crushed  its  liberties,  and  wrested  it 
from  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  it ;  and  now  it  pines,  like  the  rest  of 
Palestine,  under  Moslem  dominion.  A.  F. 

*  2  Chrwi.  ii.  16.  f  Ezra  iii.  7.  J  Jonah  i.  3. 

§  Acts  ix.  38.  ||  Acts  ix.  43.  f  Acts  x.  21. 
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THE  LATE  ME.  E.  G.  PARDEE,  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

This  earnest  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  has  been 
called  to  his  eternal  rest.  t  He  "  died  in  harness  "  on  Thursday,  February 
4,  1869,  at  home.  Wherever  there  was  work  to  do  for  the  Master, 
thither  Mr.  Pardee  went  to  do  it,  if  possible.  A  thousand  miles  of 
travel,  more  or  less,  made  no  difference  to  him. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  an  English  resident 
in  New  York,  a  day  or  two  after  the  funeral :  "  Brother  Pardee  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  of  that  life  have  been 
spent  in  Sunday  school  work,  as  teacher,  superintendent,  visitor,  agent 
of  Sunday  School  Union,  missionary,  going  anywhere  and  everywhere ; 
giving  his  time,  his  money,  his  talents,  without  any  fixed  compensation, 
to  the  great  work  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  perform.  Ever  ready 
with  the  winning  smile,  ever  ready  with  the  instructive  speech,  ever  ready 
with  advice  suited  to  circumstances;  he  was  called  upon  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  and  his  note-book  shows  that  he  had  engagements  extend- 
ing one  year  ahead,  to  attend  at  places  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
Several  times  he  has  been  urged  to  go  to  California  by  churches  there, 
who  offered  to  entertain  him  and  pay  all  his  expenses  if  he  would  but 
come.  For  many  a  day  the  name  of  E.  G-.  Pardee  will  be  softly  breathed 
in  Sabbath  school  and  teachers'  meeting,  in  lofty  city  church,  and  in 
humble  wooden  school-house,  away  in  the  far  west  or  south." 

A  few  of  the  leading  facts  of  his  quiet  but  influential  life  are  gleaned 
from  the  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  one  of  the  most  ably- 
conducted  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Monthlies :  "  Eichard  G. 
Pardee  was  born  in  Sharon,  Schoarie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1811,  and 
was  therefore  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  penned  a  few  days  before  his  sudden  death,  he 
says :  '  My  life  has  been  a  quiet  and  uneventful  one,  but  I  can  see  God's 
providential  hand  leading  me  step  by  step.9  Among  the  special  provi- 
dences of  his  life,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  in  childhood  his  superin- 
tendent was  one  who  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  Sunday  school,  and 
made  it  a  most  attractive  place  for  young  and  old. 

"  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  as  a  clerk 
in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  in  the  great  revival  of  1830  and  1831,  he  was 
brought  into  membership  with  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Sunday- 
school.  Here  again  he  was  providentially  thrown  under  a  superinten- 
dent of  marked  ability,  who  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  him.  Of 
this  gentleman  (Mr.  J.  B.  Downs)  he  says:  'He  first  taught  me  to 
pray  with  .him  in  my  room,  and  then  in  the  social  prayer  circle  and 
Sunday  school,,  and  finally  to  come  to  the  decision  never  to  refuse  to 
pray  when  called  upon  under  proper  circumstances,  which  I  have  kept 
ever  since/  This  was  his  second  step.  But  Mr.  Pardee  was  never  a 
man  to  progress  rapidly.      •  I  could/  he  says,  '  close  my  eyes  and  pray 
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with  more  or  less  embarrassment,  but  could  not  open  my  eyes  and 
speak  three  sentences  without  breaking  down,  during  the  next  ten 
years/  Here  is  encouragement  for  those  who  think  themselves  hope- 
lessly timid.  This  young  dry  goods  merchant,  who  feared  to  say  a 
word  in  a  social  meeting,  afterward  became  an  instructor  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Mr.  Downs  also  rendered  him 
another  service  in  buying  for  him  a  small,  select  library  of  Sunday 
school  teachers'  and  religious  books.  Here  we  fancy  began  that  habit 
of  careful  reading  and  comparison  of  the  writings  of  others  for  which 
he  was  always  characterized. 

"From  1841  to  1852  he  was  a  merchant  and  superintendent  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  After  living  one  year  in  Geneva  he  removed  to  New 
York.  '  Here,'  he  wrote, '  for  ten  years  I  was  general  agent  of  the 
New  York  City  Sabbath  School  Union,  working  all  the  while  with  two 
hundred  of  the  best  Sabbath  schools,  with  the  best  men  in  teachers' 
associations,  meetings,  anniversaries,  concerts,  mass-meetings,  forming 
new  schools,  and  building  up  and  improving  old  ones,  with  nothing 
•else  to  do.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  no  office,  or  salary,  and 
never  intend  to  have,  but  to  go -when  I  have  strength  where  it  seems 
I  am  most  needed,  and  as  freely  give  as  I  have  freely  received.' 

"  For  many  years  he  was,  more  than  any  other  man,  sought  for  to 
speak  in  conventions,  and  conduct  institutes.  He  travelled  all  over 
the  United  States,  never  asking  any  compensation  but  his  travelling 
expenses.  One  of  his  last  tours  was  through  the  South.  He  was  not 
an  orator,  but  always  a  clear,  concise,  rapid,  and  pointed  speaker,  so 
that  he  was  never  dull.  But  he  was  intensely  practical,  impatient  of 
theories  and  Sunday  school  hobbies.  His  culture  was  not  broad  or 
literary,  but  he  was  a  refined  Christian  gentleman.  His  'Sunday 
School  Worker  '  was  an  invaluable  tract  in  its  day.  His  '  Index '  has 
been  widely  useful,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  though  it  did  not 
appear  until  the  great  improvements  in  method  which  were  stimulated 
by  Mr.  Pardee's  own  labours  had  advanced  somewhat  beyond  his  stand- 
point. 

"  He  had  been  out  of  health  for  months,  but  his  death  was  quite  un- 
expected. He  had  signed  the  call  for  the  National  Convention,  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  its  success.  But  it  will  assemble  without  him 
whose  labours  have  done  so  much  to  bring  the  convention  work  to  its 
present  advanced  state." 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  present  senior  secretary  of  the  English 
Sunday  School  Union  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Pardee  for  some  years,  and 
he  bears  willing  though  sorrowful  testimony  to  his  ardent  love  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  his  constant  request  to  be  supplied  with  any  fresh 
publication  issuing  from  the  English  press,  calculated  to  elucidate 
or  enforce  that  religious  and  special  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
his  life  and  energies. 
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WEE  MAGGIE. 

Little  Maggie  used  to  sit  in  the  pew  next  to  ours  almost  every 
Sabbath.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  evidently  the 
pet,  but  beyond  this  I  knew  nothing  of  her.  In  a  large  city  it  is  often 
thus ;  acquaintances  are  not  so  soon  formed  as  in  a  village,  or  in  the 
country. 

One  morning  last  summer  we  were  startled  by  reading  in  the  paper 
that  she  and  another  little  girl  had  been  drowned  in  the  great  ocean ! 

Her  afflicted  mother  says :  "  May  God  grant  that  the  sudden  call  of 
my  little  one,  and  her  hopes  of  eternal  happiness,  may  be  the  means, 
in  the  hands  of  God,  of  drawing  other  little  ones  to  trust  in  that 
Saviour  in  whom  I  feel  she  trusted."  That  this  prayer  may  be 
answered,  we  wish  to  make  her  brief  history  known. 

The  Sabbath  before  her  death,  her  teacher  said  to  the  class,  "  If  any 
of  you  should  die  where  do  you  think  you  would  go  P" 

Maggie,  then  in  full  health,  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  replied,  "I 
think,  Mrs.  D ,  I  would  go  to  heaven." 

"  Why,  Maggie  ?     Is  it  because  you  are  so  good,  you  think  so  ?" 

With  surprise  in  face  and  tone  she  replied,  "  Oh,  no !  not  because  I 
am  good,  but  because  Jesus  died  for  me.  He  bore  the  punishment  of 
my  sins,  and  I  believe  if  I  die  he  will  take  me  to  heaven." 

The  family  had  gone  to  the  sea-shore.  A  few  days  after,  Maggie 
and  a  little  playmate  were  on  the  beach,  about  to  bathe.  The  other 
little  girl  ran  into  a  place  where  the  water  was  very  deep;  finding 
herself  sinking,  she  called  for  help.  Maggie  ran  to  her  aid — the 
drowning  girl  seized  her  round  the  neck,  and  they  sunk  together,  ft 
was  many  hours  before  their  bodies  were  found.  Did  she  not  show 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  thus  trying  to  save  her  little  friend  ? 

But  it  was  not  only  her  last  act  that  was  Christ-like.  When  at 
home  she  never  heard  a  cry  of  distress  from  a  child  or  an  atrim&l, 
without  trying  to  give  relief.  Her  mother  used  to  say  to  her  some- 
times, "  Maggie,  you  ought  to  keep  a  poor-house,  or  a  hospital,  for  you 
want  to  bring  home  all  the  poor,  crying  children,  or  sick  dogs  or  cate 
you  see." 

Another  fine  trait  of  character  was  her  truthfulness.  Often  while 
she  was  living,  when  her  father  and  mother  were  alone,  talking  about 
the  children,  they  would  say,  "  Maggie  always  speaks  the  truth,  she 
never  tries  to  deceive." 

Then,  too,  she  was  generous,  not  only  ready  to  share  her  toys  and 
sweetmeats,  but  to  give  up  her  pleasures  and  privileges  to  others. 
When  several  new  dresses  were  brought  home  for  a  sister  a  little  older 
than  herself,  their  mother  watched  to  see  if  Maggie  would  appear 
jealous ;  but  though  she  loved  to  be  neatly  dressed,  and  had  quite  out- 
grown her  last  summer's  clothes,  she  seemed  pleased  that  her  sister 
was  so  well  provided  for,  and  said  nothing  about  there  being  none 
for  her. 
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Then  her  mother  said,  "Now,  Maggie,  we  will  go  to  work  to  make- 
you  some  new  dresses.     Jane  wanted  hers  so  much." 
"  Oh  yes,  mother,  Jane  is  the  oldest,  she  ought  to  have  hers  first." 
She  was  a  merry,  happy  child,  the  sunbeam  of  the  house,  loving  and. 
beloved.     When  her  father  or  brothers  had  been  away  from  home,  she 
was  the  first  to  hail  their  return,  and  after  an  embrace  would  run  to* 
announce  the  joyful  news.    Oh,  how  they  miss  her  glad  welcome !    But 
she  has  gone  home  to  our  Father's  house  on  high,  has  seen  our  elder 
Brother  there,  and  is  now  watching  for  the  coming  of  her  loved  ones 
who  mourn  her  loss,  and  will  welcome  them  when  they  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  the  many  mansions  Jesus  is  preparing  for  all  who  love  Him. — 
American. 


THE  FEENCH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  seems  to  me  that  young  people  who  are  able  to  read  French  might  ' 
profitably  compare  French  versions  of  the  Scriptures  with  ours.     In» 
many  instances  the  French  presents  the  thought  in  a  clearer  or  more  - 
forcible  manner,  or  gives  a  more  exact  rendering  of  the  original.     I 
would  be  understood,  however,  to  speak  now  particularly  of  the  New" 
Testament,  from  which  I  have  selected  many  passages,  illustrating,  5- 
think,  the  statement  I  have  made.     The  French  versions  used  were- 
those  of  J.  G.  Ostervald  and  David  Martin.     I  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  on  the  whole  I  regard  either  of  these  versions  as  superior  to» 
the  English  authorized  version,  though  I  think  that  in  some  passages 
they  are  to  be  preferred. 

An  intelligent  reader  should  regard  such  variations  as  suggestive, 
and  should  make  further  search  before  adopting  them.  Perhaps  some 
will  say, "  Then  why  not  go  at  once  to  the  original  ?  "  To  which  I  would 
reply>  "It  is  well,  doubtless,  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages ;  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  and  others  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  learn  those  languages ;  but  at  present,  for  one  person  who 
can  read  Hebrew,  or  even  Greek,  there  are  twenty  who  can  read 
French." 

Permit  me  to  offer  your  readers  the  following  list  of  passages,  in 
which  the  French  versions  I  have  named  seem  to  me  to  give  a  render- 
ing if  not  better  than  our  own,  yet  on  some  account  deserving  atten- 
tion. I  have  translated  the  French  as  nearly  as  I  could  into  fair 
English,  adding  0  for  Ostervald,  and  M  for  Martin;  G  indicates 
Greek,  and  is  used  to  mark  the  agreement  of  the  translation,  in  my 
judgment,  with  the  original.     The  Greek  used  was  Griesbach's. 

Matt.  i.  23.— A  virgin.  The  virgin.  G.  M. 

„    v.  46.—  Publicans.  Toll-gatherers.  G.  0.  M. 

So  also  in  the  twenty  other  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

„    vi.  31  .—Take  no  thought.    Be  not  anxious.  G.  0.  M. 

„  vii.  22.—  Devils.  Demons.  G.  0.  M. 

So  in  many  other  passages.  The*  New  Testament  speaks  of  one  devil,  many 
demons.  This  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  French  versions,  but  not  in  the 
English  authorised  version. 
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Matt.  xv.  26,  27.— Dogs.  Little  docs  or  whelps.  G.  0.  M. 

,,    xvi.  23.—  Savourest.  Mindest,  G.  Comprehendest,  0.  M. 

„    xvii.  24.— Tribute  money.        Didrachma.  ~  G.  0.  M. 

„    xvii.  27.  -  Piece  of  money.  Stater.  G.  0.  M. 

In  reference  to   the  two   last-named   passages,   see  margin  of  English 
Reference  Bible ;  also  Exod.  xxx.  13,  and  Exod.  xxxviii  26. 
„     xviii.  8. — Offend  thee.      Cause  thee  to  offend,  G.     Cause  thee  to  fall  into 

sin,  0.     Cause  thee  to  stumble,  M. 
„    xxiii.  24.— Strain  at.  Strain  out  G.  0.  M. 

„     xxv.  41. — Prepared  for.     "Which  is  prepared  for.  G.  0.  M. 

„    xxv.  46. — Everlasting  punishment.    .     .     .    life  eternal. 

Eternal,  in  both  clauses.  G.  0.  M. 

,,    xxvi.  66.  Guilty  of  death.    Liable  to  death,  G.    Has  deserved  death,  0.  M. 

„     xxviii.  16. — A  mountain.        The  mountain.  G.  0.  M. 

Mark  vii.  11. — A  gift.  A  gift  consecrated  to  God.  0. 

„     xiv.  69. — A  maid.  The  servant  maid,  G.  M.     This  servant  maid.  0. 

Luke  xxiv.  26  and  46.— Christ  The  Christ.  G.  0.  M. 

John  i  11. — Came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not 

Came  to  his  own,  [denoting  home,]  and  his  own,  [denoting  people,] 

received  him  not.  G.  0.  M. 

John  iii.   5. — Of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.    Of  water  and  of  Spirit.  G.  0. 

The  same  word  in  Greek,  rrvevfia,  is  used  for  wind  and  spirit. 
„     iii.  19. — That  light  is  come.  That  the  light  is  come.  G.  0. 

„    vii.  22. — Circumcision  (not  because  it  is,  &c.) 

Not  that  it  is,  &c,  G.         Not  that  it  comes  from,  &c,         0. 
Acts  xv.  5.— But  there  rose  up  certain. 

But,  said  they,  certain rose  up.  0.  M. 

„    xvi.  22. — Commanded  to  beat  them.     To  beat  with  rodsu  G.  0 

,,    xix.  31.  —Of  the  chief  of  Asia.         Asiarchs.  G.  0.  H. 

Lewes.  D.  G. 


WinmkxttdittQ  Cmfmtg, 

BY   BEV.   PHILIP    B.    POWER,    M.A. 

The  difficulty  of  interesting  children  in  our  Sunday  schools  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  complaint.  The  difficulty  has  only  too  practical  and 
visible  an  example  in  the  listlessness  apparent  in  many  a  class ;  and 
that  listlessness  could  be  dispelled  in  a  moment.  Let  the  bell  be 
rung  and  an  announcement  be  made  that  the  visitor  is  about  to  tell  a 
story,  and  immediately  the  whole  school  becomes  alive.  Our  friend 
Tom  Jones  withdraws  his  eyes  from  the  cobweb  on  the  ceiling,  and 
his  speculative  mind  from  guessing  how  many  flies  have  been  caught 
and  eaten  there.  Billy  Jones,  his  brother,  who  was  engaged  in 
grinding  the  toes  off  his  Sunday  boots  by  making  believe  that  they 
were  gimlets,  and  that  he  was  boring  a  hole  in  the  schoolroom  floor, 
drops  that  unprofitable  occupation,  and  proceeds  to  stand  " attention" 
or  at  least  to  sit  it,  by  bringing  his  feet  into  a  more  everyday-life 
kind  of  position.  His  next  neighbour,  David  Pottle,  ceases  knotting 
his  pocket  handkerchief — there  being  already  five  lumps  upon  it, 
which  are  plainly  visible, — and  it  is  t#  be  feared  that  presently  there 
will  be  five  lumps— though  such  are  now  invisible— on  a  small  boy  at 
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the  end  of  the  class ;  for  David  means  to  give  him  a  crack  or  two  with, 
that  handkerchief,  if  he  can,  as  he  goes  down  the  court  on  their  way 
home.  Joe  Squires  has  apparently  finished  his  afternoon  nap*  for 
he  suddenly  awakes ;  and  thus,  without  entering  too  much,  into  par- 
ticulars, there  passes  a  great  change  over  the  entire  class — a  change 
which  an  impartial  observer  would  say  was  very  much  for  the 
better. 

It  may  be  counted  almost  heresy  to  say  it,  but  we  must  take  all 
risks,  and  express  our  belief  that  even  Mr.  Somnus,  the  teacher,  has 
caught  the  infection,  and  suddenly  becomes  more  alert  than  he  was 
before. 

I  want  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this.  Nothing  whatever 
but  the  excitement  of  a  little  interest.  Mr.  Somnus's  class  was  not 
interested  when  the  visitor  came  in,  but  they  are  very  much  interested 
now ;  or  at  any  rate  they  hope  soon  to  be,  and  they  are  ready  to  dis- 
count what  they  consider  to  be  a  good  bill. 

Now  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  tell  the  story  which  this  stranger 
related,  but  to  inquire  into  the  reason  why  Mr.  Somnus's  class  was  in 
so  listless  a  state  when  he  came  in — their  energies  being  altogether  in 
abeyance,  or  misdirected. 

The  answer  is,  that  they  were  not  interested,  and  that  Mr.  Somnus 
was  not  interesting  them;  and  any  one  who  knows  what  boys  are 
made  of  will  know  that  this  is  reason  enough. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  inquire  into  the  manifold  causes 
which  operate  in  Sunday  schools  to  prevent  due  interest  being  taken 
by  scholars  in  what  is  going  on.  We  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
single  point ;  and,  that  is,  the  dull,  mistaken,  uninteresting  way  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  class.  Much  might  be  said  of  unin- 
teresting teaching,  but  this  is  not  the  subject  now  in  hand. 

The  word  of  God  has  immense  variety.  He  who  gave  our  bodies 
various  senses  and  our  minds  various  passions,  and  who  provided  a 
variety  of  flowers  and  food,  has  not  made  His  word  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  His  acting.  That  word  is  full  of  variety,  and  is 
calculated  by  that  variety  to  draw  out  all  our  feelings,  just  as  different 
sounds  and  colours  and  forms  in  the  world  of  nature  are  to  appeal  to 
the  senses. 

The  Scriptures  contain  pathetic  poetry,  national  history,  personal 
biography,  dark  tragedy,  the  marvellous  and  yet  the  real,  the  conver- 
sations of  God  with  man,  the  dealings  of  man  with  his  fellow-man, 
and  so  forth.  The  rush  of  battle  and  the  stillness  of  the  desert ;  the 
wedding  feast  and  the  chamber  of  death ;  the  king  and  the  slave ;  the 
creditor  and  debtor ;  the  soldier  and  the  husbandman ;  the  child  and 
the  old  man ;  the  judge  and  the  criminal, — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  there :  and,  moreover,  there  are  the  distinct  interferences,  and 
there  is  the  direct  voice  of  God  over  and  over  again ;  but,  for  all,  the 
monotonous  teacher  has  for  his  wearied  class  but  the  one  tone. 

There  is  an  appeal  in  the  variety  of  this  word  to  fears  and  hopes, 
to  sorrows  and  joys,  to  indignation  and  to  resignation ;  in  a  word,  to 
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all  that  goes  to  make  a  man  what  he  is  at  all;  but  everything  is 
ground  down  to  the  one  dead  level  by  that  weary  mill  of  Somnus, 
which  grinds  round  and  round  in  that  everlasting  monotone,  until  the 
whole  comes  out  a  mass  of  dry  dust  or  insipid  pulp. 

Somnus,  everyone  of  these  feelings  or  passions — call  them  what  you 
like — exists  in  some  degree,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  every  boy  in  your 
class.  That  spider-speculating  boy  has  them,  so  has  that  gimlet-toed 
youth,  so  has  that  drowsy  lad.  They  can  all  be  made  to  laugh  and 
cry.  And  one  thing  more  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of:  they  all 
have  these  feelings  with  a  certain  amount  of  freshness  peculiar  to 
youth,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  power  in  them,  which  will  enable 
them  to  fix  upon  their  proper  objects  as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to 
them.  And  if  you,  Mr.  Somnus,  are  going  to  teach  them,  then  it  is 
your  business  to  present  them  in  the  proper  way. 

No  small  part  of  the  lack  of  interest  felt  by  a  class  proceeds  from 
their  teacher  reading,  or  their  being  permitted  to  read  themselves,  in 
monotone.  It  is  simply  absurd,  as  if  men  never  showed  their  feelings 
in  their  voices,  and  sing-songed,  through  hate  and  love,  fear  and  joy, 
anger  and  resignation,  not  only  in  the  one  key,  but  on  the  one  note. 

We  have  to  do  in  Scripture,  not  with  make-believes  of  men,  but  real 
men  themselves — not  with  dummies,  but  with  flesh  and  blood,  whose 
voices  under  their  circumstances  then  were  just  the  same  as  ours 
would  be  under  similar  circumstances  now. 

The  natural  tendency  of  a  monotone  is  to  act  as  a  soporific;  and 
that  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  dull  reading,  even  if  there  were  none 
eke.  Every  person,  every  feeling,  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  transaction,  become  crushed  down  to  one  dead  level,  so  that 
children  who  are  accustomed  to  reality  in  their  own  little  transactions 
in  daily  life,  look  in  vain  in  the  great  transactions  of  Bible  history,  and 
even  Bible  supernaturals,  for  that  life  and  vigour  with  which  they  are 
familiar  in  the  purchase  of  a  pennyworth  of  sweets,  or  the  excitement 
of  some  familiar  game. 

It  is  owing  to  this  unreality  that  there  is  want  of  interest ;  and 
owing  to  want  of  interest  that  there  is  so  often  sleepiness. 

What  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
under  all  variety  of  circumstances,  speak  in  uniformity  of  tone  and 
rate  of  utterance  P  it  is  as  dull,  as  wearying,  as  intolerable,  as  the 
repetition  in  the  same  time  of  the  one  note  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  another  mistake  intimately  connected  with  the  principle 
from  which  this  monotone  proceeds,  i.e.,  the  servile  sticking  to  verses, 
making  each  child  in  the  class  read  one  verse,  or  two,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  verses  of  our  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  are  a  mere  arbitrary  arrangement,  for  the  sake  of 
reference ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  very  useful  in  their  way. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  verses  are  often  not  divided  according  to  the 
sense;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  very  hard  to  so 
divide  them,  as  that  in  every  case  a  verse  should  contain  a  complete 
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section  of  a '  subject ;  consequently,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  verse 
reading,  we  must  break  in  upon  the  sense. 

There  is  another  evil  also.  One  speech  occupies  several  verses,  and 
having  thus  to  be  rendered  bit  by  bit  by  different  boys,  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  ?  None  of  them  have  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  it ;  each  only  knows  about  his  own  little  part,  if  he 
does  that. 

The  plan  of  reading  by  verses  must  be  abandoned,  if  our  reading  is 
to  bring  real  life  before  the  mind. 

There  is  an  evil  flowing  from  this  system  of  mere  verse-reading, 
which  it  will  be  well  to  notice  here.  It  introduces  a  spirit  of  mere 
routine  and  task.  All  that  a  boy  has  to  do  with  is  his  verse,  and 
nothing  more.  When  he  has  read  that,  then  his  part  has  ended ;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense.  Now  wherever  there  is  mere 
routine  and  task  there  is  surely  want  of  personal  interest.  It  is  thus 
in  daily  life.  A  man  does  not  do  half  a  day's  work  unless  he  has  some 
interest  in  his  labour.  I  pay  my  gardener  by  the  day,  but  I  say 
sometimes  to  him,  "  I  think  we're  making  a  great  improvement  here;" 
or  «*  Well,  you  are  changing  the  look  of  that  place ;  or  something  of 
the  kind;  and  then  he  feels  he's  doing  something :  he  is  not  merely 
earning  his  day's  wages,  and  doing,  so  to  speak,  what  he  cannot  help. 
Get  your  class,  superintendents,  get  your  teachers,  out  of  routine,  the 
red-tapism  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  things  will  wear  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  in  many  a  case. 

Remember  that  when  you  permit  monotone,  and  mere  verse-reading, 
and  do  not  point  out  to  your  class  the  force  and  reality  of  what  you  are 
reading,  you  incur  this  great  loss, — you  do  not  bring  the  matter  in 
hand  within  the  understanding  power  of  the  feelings  of  your  children. 

All  understanding  is  not  with  the  head :  there  is  an  intuitive  com- 
prehension which  comes  by  the  feelings.  This  is  peculiarly  strong  in  a 
child,  and  the  monotone,  the  unreality,  very  often  even  the  mere  verse- 
reading,  will  effectually  keep  your  subject  outside  the  pale  of  this  com- 
prehending power.  You  may  be  said  to  deprive  a  child  of  the  use  of 
its  instinct ;  for  such  an  instinct  unquestionably  exists. 

But  now  let  us  gather  together,  from  what  we  have  already  said, 
some  of  the  correctives  to  these  evils,  and  add  one  or  two  not  already 
touched  upon. 

Watch  for  the  monotone.  Never  permit  it.  The  Bible  has  not  a 
chant  peculiarly  its  own.  "  How  dare  ye  read  the  newspaper  in  the 
Bible  twang?"  said  an  old  lady,  in  great  indignation,  accompanying  her 
remonstrance,  so  far  as  we  remember,  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  she 
seolded  a  youth  who  was  reading  out  the  newspaper  in  a  dismal 
monotone. 

Imitate  the  monotone  to  your  class.  And  imitate  it  not  only  on  the 
matter  immediately  before  you,  but  upon  some  subject  which  enters 
into  their  experience,  and  upon  which  they  have  certain  feelings  ;  and 
the  smile,  if  not  the  actual  laugh,  will  tell  you  how  you  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  the  absurdity,  and  hitting  the  mark. 
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Bead  the  passage  to  them  yourself.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  a 
teacher  should  not  start  by  reading  the  lesson  to  the  children  in  the 
first  instance.  But,  my  worthy  friend,  before  you  do  this  you  must  be 
able  to  read  it  yourself;  and,  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  subject, 
you  must  read  it  well,  and  study  it  too. 

And  the  more  uneducated  a  teacher  himself  is,  the  more  necessary  is 
this.  Many  of  our  teachers  come  from  humble  life,  and  have  had  but 
scant  opportunities  of  education.  Neither  blame  nor  shame  belongs  to 
them  for  this.  Indeed,  all  the  more  honour  to  them,  that  with  so  few 
opportunities  of  entering  on  their  work  with  advantage,  they  under- 
take it  at  all,  and  do  as  well  as  they  do  when  engaged  in  it. 

But  such  teachers  must  remember  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  try  to  remedy  it ;  they  must  not  only  mean  to  do  well,  but  set 
about  the  right  way  of  being  able  to  do  so. 

Assuming  that  the  teacher  has  this  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  subject,  let  him  then  induce  his  children  to  throw 
themselves  into  them. 

Let  the  teacher  start  his  pupils  with  the  rousing  thought  that  all  is 
real,  that  it  is  a  true  story. 

Explain  to  children  the  feelings  to  be  portrayed ;  and,  as  you  read 
to  them,  give  a  practical  exemplification  of  what  you  mean,  and  you  will 
find  them  try  to  imitate  you  more  or  less. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  we  feel  sure 
that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  interest  of  their 
scholars ;  and  interest  and  profit  go  hand  in  hand. 


f%  Starters'  €axdtnruu 


Secretary.  Mr.  President,  at  the  close 
of  our  last  conference  I  informed  our 
friends  that  E.  T.  P.  had  sent  us  a  few 
remarks  on  Senior  Classes. 

President.  You  did  :  have  you  read 
them? 

Secretary.  I  have ;  but  I  think  we 
need  not  take  up  the  time  of  our  friends 
by  reading  them  verbatim. 

W.  F.  I  should  say  not ;  but  if  there 
is  anything  special  about  them,  you 
will  perhaps  give  it  in  brief. 

Secretary.  E.  T.  P.  thinks,  when 
rightly  conducted,  such  classes  are 
great  helps  both  to  the  school  and  to 
the  church,  furnishing  well-trained  and 
useful  teachers  for  the  former,  and 
many  valuable  members  to  the  latter. 


0.  It  strikes  me  as  one  very  im- 
portant result  of  senior  classes,  that 
they  are  a  source  to  which  we  must 
look  more  and  more  for  efficient 
teachers. 

H.  Quite  so  :  depend  upon  it,  as  a 
rule,  our  best  teachers  will  be  those 
who  have  had  a  Sunday  school  training. 

Secretary.  Our  friend  next  refers  to 
the  difficulty  of  retaining  our  elder 
scholars.  To  remedy  this,  he  suggests 
that  a  well-conducted  class,  a  properly 
qualified  teacher,  and  a  separate  class- 
room ;  or,  where  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  minister's  vestry,  are 
essentials. 

H.  Scholars,  when  they  attain  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  require  consi- 
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deration.  They  should  not  be  treated  as 
mere  children  on  the  one  hand,  nor  as 
men  and  women  on  the  other.  We  should  - 
attract  rather  than  drive  them,  and 
attach  rather  than  repel  them.  The 
suggestion  as  to  a  separate  room  for 
them  is,  to.  my  mind,  equal  in  im- 
portance to  a  well- qualified  teacher. 

G.  The  religion  we  teach  is  one  of 
love,  and  one  which  has  great  respect 
to  our  natural  infirmities  ;  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  should  avoid  any 
encouragement  of  natural  pride,  we 
should,  on  the  other,  be  tender  towards 
what  may  be  termed  natural  failings. 

W.  F.  I  can  scarcely  understand  the 
difference,  but  presume  that  you  allude 
to  a  feeling  of  self-importance  which 
attaches  to  a  certain  age. 

G.  That  is  somewhat  the  idea. 

H.  Or  rather  this — that  older 
children  do  not  like  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  younger  ones  ;  as 
they  very  naturally  consider  that  their 
influence  over  them  at  home  will  be 
lessened  in  proportion  as  their  seniority 
is  not  respected  at  school. 

Secretary.  There  is  considerable  force 
in  these  observations,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  our  friends  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  this  peculiarity  of  the  natural 
constitution. 

President.  In  some  schools  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  separate  room  is  almost 
insuperable ;  but  in  every  school  an 
attempt  should  be  made,  by  special 
attention  to  senior  scholars,  to  retain 
them,  for  their  own  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday  school  cause 
generally. 

Secretary.  Several  points  as  to  the 
conduct  of  a  senior  class  are  touched 
upon  by  E.  T.  P. ;  but  our  friends  will 
find  the  subject  treated  upon  in  Wat- 
son's and  Cooper's  works  on  Senior 
Glasses ;  or  in  "  The  Crisis,"  a  work  on 
the  same  subject,  which  may  be  seen  in 


the  Sunday  School  Union  Library,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  purchased.  Bnt  H.  B.  has 
a  word  to  add  to  our  deliberations  on 

LATE  SCHOLARS. 

He  swrites : — 

"  Our  plan  is  to  admit  late  comers  in 
the  intervals  between  the  opening  hymn, 
the  Scripture'  reading,  and  the  prayer. 
We  find  that  such  a  course  prevents  noise, 
and  is  gradually  tending  to  a  more  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  both  of  teachers 
and  scholars." 

O.  There  is  sound  sense  in  such  a 
plan,  and  it  commends  itself  to  my 
judgment,  as  likely  to  be  more. pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results  than 
shutting  out  the  scholars  altogether. 

W.  F.  They  should  be  shamed  into 
punctuality. 

C.  By  no  means.  We  shall  succeed 
better  by  gentle  and  kind  means  firmly 
administered,  than  by  methods  which 
may  tend  to  create  a  carelessness  in 
reference  to  the  opening  services. 

Secretary.  Our  friend  continues  on 
another  subject — 

Ili  COBDUCT    DTJBHra    MVUTE  SKBVIO* 
Iff  THE  CHAPEL. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  an  opinion  on  the 
punishments  inflicted  for  ill  conduct 
during  divine  service  in  the  chapel.  Some 
of  our  teachers  do  not  hesitate  to  double 
their  fists  and  knock  the  little  ones  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  head  with  their  knuckles, 
frequently  making  them  cry.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  a  very  gentle  tap  with  the 
open  fingers  is,  and  ought  to  be,  quite  suf- 
ficient to  let  them  know  that  teacher  is 
watching  them.  One  little  fellow  was 
particularly  hurt  on  one  occasion  at  having 
his  head  knocked  against  the  moulding 
projecting  from  the  top  of  the  pew." 

0.  A  look  should  be  enough  cer- 
tainly, or  merely  a  touch,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  teacher.  Surely 
teachers  who  double  their  fists  must  be 
rare. 
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H.  I  knew  a  teacher  whom  it  was 
positively  unsafe  to  trust  to  mind  the 
children  during  the  service,  especially 
if  he  had  an  umbrella  with  him ;  for 
he  would  poke  them  about  like  clothes 
in  a  copper  at  washing-time. 

W.  F.  I  should  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  attention  being  drawn  to  this 
subject  will  be  a  sufficient  hint  to  those 
teachers  who  cannot  control  them- 
selves, and  hence  are  unqualified  to 
control  others. 

President,  I  agree  with  you.  What 
other  letter  have  you  to  bring  before 
us,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary.  I  have  one  from  C.  K., 
Oldham.  He  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  our  Conference  was  open  to 
all,  but  thought  it  was  confined  to  a 
select  few.  He  is,  however,  glad  to 
have  discovered  that  teachers  generally 
may  have  their  say  upon  the  subjects 
brought  under  discussion.  He  thinks 
the  Conference  a  first-class  feature 
in  a  magazine  such  as  the  Teacher, 
He  suggests  that  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed should  be  mentioned  a  month 
beforehand,  in  order  to  free  discus- 
sion. 

W.  F.  They  are  but  indicated.  We 
have  rarely  exhausted  a  single 
subject. 

Secretary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Conference  should  be  as  miscellaneous 
as  possible,  in  order  to  general  interest. 
Hence  a  discussion  spreading  over 
several  is  better  than  a  more  consecu- 
tive affair,  which  may  interest  only  a 
few. 

Secretary.  C.  E.  has  found  some- 
thing to  say  on  a  subject  already 
brought  under  notice,  confirming  W. 
F.'s  remarks. 

OUB  MOBHIira  SCHOOLS. 

"  I  think  the  remarks  of  J.  M.  M.  on 
the  subject  are  rather  incoherent.     J.  M* 


M.  seems  to  confine  himself  and  his  sub* 
ject  to  the  infant  classes  of  our  schools, 
andja  ignore  altogether  the  senior  classes, 
which,  I  am  bound  to  state,  are  worse 
attended  in  the  morning  than  the  juvenile 
classes  are,  for  whom  the  special  service 
is  suggested.  Does  J.  M.  M.  suppose 
that  by  doing  away  with  morning  school 
a  better  attendance  of  juveniles  would  be 
had  at-  the  special  service,  and  also  a 
better  attendance  of  seniors  at  church  in 
the  morning  ?  I  am  afraid  he  does  that 
he  is  going  on  a  wrong  theory,  for,  small 
as  our  numbers  are  at  present  who  attend 
church  in  the  morning,  the  numbers  would 
be  considerably  less  if  there  were  no  school 
at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is— as  X 
know  from  experience, — that  no  sooner 
does  the  novelty  of  any  fresh  scheme  wear 
off  than  it  becomes  a  drag;  this  is  not 
only  in  the  case  of  Sunday  school 
scholars,  but  in  the  case  of  society  at 
large.  For  infant  classes  I  strongly  re- 
commend special  services,  but  not  for 
senior  scholars;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  morning  schools  for  them  alone, 
if  for  no  others,  because  they  will  come  to 
school  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  may  be 
impressed  on  them  by  their  own  convic- 
tions, o>  by  their  parents,  no  matter  how 
it  is  done,  thus  giving  you  a  hold  of  them 
that  you  would  otherwise  lack.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  away  with  morning 
school,  and  that  sense  of  duty  will  not  be 
felt,  either  by  the  child  or  the  parent. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  one-tenth 
of  the  parents  of  children  instructed  in 
our  Sunday  schools  do  not  attend  a  place 
of  worship.  Such  being  the  case,  can  we 
expect  the  parents  to  enforce  a  duty  on  the 
child  which  they  themselves  totally  ignore? 
The  idea  is  absurd ;  as  well  might  we  ex- 
pect figs  from  thorns,  or  grapes  from 
thistles. 

"  I  believe,  with  W.  F.,  that  the  fault, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lies  with  our  teachers. 
If  they  will  forcibly  impress,  both  on  the 
child  and  the  parent,  the  desirability  of 
being  present  in  the  morning,  not  only 
once,  nor  twice,  but  again  and  again,  they 
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will  find  that,  as  constant  dropping  wears 
stone,  so  will  their  exertions  gain  its 
object.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  infal- 
lible cure, — but  it  will  help.  No,  there  are 
a  great  many  things  wanted  besides  this 
to  bring  our  scholars  in  a  morning;  as 
comfortable  accommodation,  attractive 
teaching,  and  the  like ;  every  means  must 
be  used  within  our  reach  to  induce  them 
to  come." 

Secretary.  H.  H.,  Worcester,  also 
makes  a  suggestion  to  the  Conference 
on  this  subject.    He  writes  : — 

"As  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
school,  I  found  that  I  had  more  work  to 
do  in  the  afternoon  than  I  could  well 
manage,  while  in  the  morning  I  had 
scarcely  anything  to  do.  At  one  of  our 
meetings,  therefore,  I  suggested  that  the 
library  books  should  be  changed  in  the 
morning  instead  of  the  afternoon.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  result,  after  two 
years'  trial,  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  clothing  club's  pence  are  received  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  the  scholars  have 
something  to  come  to  school  for  twice  in 
the  day,  in  addition  to  the  instruction 
they  receive.  I  think  our  average  attend- 
ance will  bear  a  very  favourable  compari- 
son with  many  other  schools,  either  in 
town  or  country.  No.  on  the  books,  135  ; 
average  morning  attendance,  79;  after- 
noon attendance,  118. 

"I  don't  know  whether  our  plan  of 
changing  books  in  the  morning  is  a  novel 


one ;  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  other 
schools  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  I  hope  the 
result  will  be  as  satisfactory  to  them  as  it 
has  been  to  us.  I  may  state  that  we  had 
two  objects  in  view  when  it  was  started  :— 
1st.  To  secure  a  larger  morning  attend- 
ance. 2nd.  To  relieve  the  secretary,  and 
to  divide  his  work.  Both  of  which  have 
been  attained." 

W.  F.  Worth  consideration.  I  hope 
we  shall  receive  yet  more  hints  on  this 
important  subject. 

President.  The  subject  is  interesting, 
and  will  doubtless  evoke  yet  more  dis- 
cussion and  consideration. 

Secretary.  Before  we  close,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  to  state  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  H.  H.  H.,  in 
which  he  desires  to  bring  the  following 
subject  under  our  consideration.  He 
entitles  it — 

THE  TREATMENT  OF    SCHOLARS  UNDER 
RELIGIOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 

It  relates  to  scholars  having  received 
religious  impressions,  and  going  to  the 
superintendent  for  advice,  but  not 
meeting  with  the  encouragement  to 
open  his  mind  to  him  which  H.  H.  H. 
thinks  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  give.  This  will  be  our  first  topic 
next  month.  Meanwhile  we  will  hope 
that  our  country  friends  will  send  us 
their  opinions  before  the  8th  of  July. 


"BESIDE 

Sow  beside  the  tiny  streamlet, 

Where  the  lambkins  play ; 
8ow  in  tender  hearts  just  opening 

To  life's  early  day. 

Sow  beside  the  rushing  river, 

Ever  on  the  move ; 
Sow  in  troubled  breasts,  that  never 

Felt  a  Saviour's  love. 

Sow  beside  the  wells  of  water, 

In  the  desert-land ; 
God  will  own  and  bless  the  treasure, 

Dropping  from  thy  hand. 


ALL  WATERS." 

Sow  beside  the  mighty  ocean, 

Scatter  wide  the  seed ; 
See  thou  limit  not  the  measure, 

'Tis  a  world  of  need. 

Sow  in  faith,  and  thou  shalt  never 

Disappointed  be, 
But  shaft  come  to  Heaven's  rich  harvest, 

Bringing  sheaves  with  thee. 

Up,  then,  and  beside  all  waters, 

Sow  thy  seed  with  prayer ; 
Sowing  freely,  sowing  always, 

Sowing  everywhere.  Y.  E.  S. 
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TJzziah's  Reign. — Towns,  $c— 
These  were  fortified  towns,  erected  at 
different  points  on  the  Arabian  frontier. 
"  The  desert,"  according  to  Gesenins, 
always  signifies  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  "low  country"  is  the  western 
plain  of  the  coast.  "  Carmel "  may 
be  nsed  in  a  general  sense,  bnt  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  northern 
Carmel  was  renowned  for  its  vineyards, 
traces  of  which  still  remain. 

Military  Engines. — The  catapults  for 
throwing  darts,  and  the  balistce  for 
casting  stones, — engines  which,  with 
the  battering-ram,  played  an  important 
part  in  ancient  sieges  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder.  They  appear  to 
have  been  invented  at  the  time  stated 
in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.  Some  of  the  larger 
balistse  threw  stones  of  200  and  300 
pounds  weight,  while  the  darts  thrown 
by  the  catapults  were  in  proportion. 
These  machines  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  the 
Romans,  and  to  have  been  used  with 
terrible  effect  against  their  original  in- 
ventors at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Converts  in  Samaria. — Simon. — 
This  man,  generally  known  as  Simon 
Magus,  or  the  magician,  is  a  character 
of  some  note  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
though  but  briefly  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. Eusebius  gives  the  following 
account  of  him,  which,  though  it  has 
been  doubted,  is  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  wide-spread  belief  in 
demonology  which  prevailed  at  the 
time:— "  The  principal  of  his  (Satan's) 
emissaries  was  Simon  the  magician, 
who  so  strangely  amused  and  infatuated 


the  people  of  Rome  with  his  necroman- 
cies and  legerdemain  that  they  declared 
him  a  god,  and  erected  a  statue  to  him 
which  had  this  inscription, — '  To 
Simon,  the  holy  god.'  As  such  did  the 
Samaritans  likewise  honour  him.  But 
.  .  he  came  under  the  correction  of 
that  eminent  apostle,  St  Peter,  who 
exposed  the  blackness  of  his  hellish 
arts.w 

Jonah's    Disobedience.—  TU 

Voyage. — For  an  illustration  of  the 
mariners'  resort  to  their  idols,  see 
Biblical  Treasury,  v.,  1072.  On  their 
vows,  viil,  1789;  and  on  the  "great 
fish,"  viii.,  1683.  The  sailors  were 
probably  Tyrians,  like  those  which 
Hiram  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Solo- 
mon. The  annexed  cut  will  give  a  good 
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idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  ancient 
merchant  ships,  the  berths  were  pro- 
bably arranged  along  the  side8t(ch&j).  i.  5) 
of  the  vessel. 

Philip  and  the  Ethiopian.— 

Philip. — He  was  the  second  of  the 
seven,  and  we  read  of  him  on  several 
occasions.  First,  his  appointment  (Acts 
vi.);  next,  his  visit  to  Samaria  (viiL 
5) ;  then,  his  interview  with  the  cham- 
berlain of  Candace  (v.  27) ;  then,  his 
missionary  tour  on  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Casarea  (v.  40) ;  and,  finally,  his  re- 
ception of  St.  Paul,  twenty  years 
afterward,  in  that  city  (xxi.  8). 

Road  to  Gaza*— The  route  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be  that  from 
Hebron,  vid  Beit  Jibrin  (the  ancient 
Eleutheropolis),  to  Gaza.  It  leads 
through  an  uninhabited  district,  and 
hence  the  term  "  desert,"  which  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  that.  For  descrip- 
tion of  Gaza,  see  Biblical  Treasury,  iv., 
795.  Probably  this  chariot-ioad  (no 
common  thing  in  Palestine)  had  been 
originally  constructed  by  Solomon,  to 
facilitate  communication  with  Egypt. 

Candace.— By  "Ethiopia,"  the  dis- 
trict of  Merog,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is 
supposed  to  be  intended.  There  were 
several  queens  of  Meroe  who  bore  the 
name  of  Candace,  which  (as  suggested 
in  the  Notes)  was  a  dynastic  title, 
like  Pharaoh  and  Ptolemy,  rather  than 
an  individual  name.  The  practice  of 
reading  aloud  is  usual  in  the  East 
(Biblical  Treasury,  i*.,  2000).  The 
Ethiopian,  says  Canon  Trevor,  "was 
probably  a  Jew.  .  The  tradition  of 
the  Coptic  church  is  that,  having  con- 
verted the  queen,  he  obtained  her 
assistance  in  propagating  the  gospel  in 
Ethiopia,  till,  meeting  the  apostle 
Matthew,  he  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  with 
him  into  Arabia,  and  thence  into  Persia 


and  India,  finally  sealing  the  truth 
with  his  blood  in  the  distant  island  of 
Ceylon." 

Jonah  at  Nineveh.  —  "  Great 
city"  <&c.  A  large  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation will  be  found,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  "  Ancient  Nineveh :  a  Story  for 
the  Young"  published  by  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  price  Is. 

Gourd. — The  nature  of  this  plant  has 
been  a  fruitful  theme  of  debate  for  cen- 
turies. The  bottle  gourd  is  believed 
by  Dr.  Tristram  to  have  the  best  claim 
It  is  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated ;  it  is  common  in  Pales- 
tine, and  at  Mosul,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh ;  it  is  regarded  by  the  Jewish 
residents  as  the  plant  which  sheltered 
Jonah.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  often 
thought  to  have  been  the  "gourd;" 
but  although  it  is  found  both  in  Pales- 
tine and  Assyria,  it  is  not  employed, 
like  the  gourd  proper,  for  shade. 

Saul  of  Tarsus.— Journey  to 
Damascus. — There  were  two  routes, 
either  of  which  St.  Paul  might  probably 
have  taken.  The  old  caravan  route 
from  Egypt  was  joined  by  a  road  from 
Jerusalem,  which  met  the  track  near 
Djenin,  at  the  entrance  to  Galilee, 
passing  Sychar  on  the  way;  and  so, 
crossing  the  Jordan  a  little  north  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  by  Jacob's  Bridge, 
he  would  go  on  through  the  desert 
country  to  Damascus.  This  would 
occupy  about  six  days.  The  Roman 
road  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Sychar, 
thence  over  the  river  south  of  Lake  of 
Tiberias  to  Scythopolis,  and  on  to 
Gadara  and  Damascus.  Conybeare  and 
Howson  suggest  that  he  passed  Caesarea 
Philippi,  which  may  have  been  one  of 
the  "strange  cities"  (Acts  xxvi  11). 

Paul  and  Ananias.— Conybeare 
and  Howson   draw   attention  to  the 
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many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  visit  of  Ananias  to  Saul  and  that 
of  St.  Peter  to  Cornelias,  and  the 
parallel  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
study.  We  are  permitted,  they  add, 
to  believe  that  the  "straight  street," 
which  still  extends  through  Damascus, 
in  long  perspective,  from  the  Eastern 
Gate,  is  the  street  where  Ananias  spoke 
to  Saul.  More  than  this  we  do  not 
venture  to  say.  .  .  We  can  only  say 
that  the  spots  still  known  to  travellers 
as  the  sites  of  the  house  of  Ananias,  and 
the  house  of  Judas,  and  the  place  of 
baptism,  may  "possibly  be  true"  (vol.  i. 
p.  112).  Ananias  was  not  an  apostle ; 
we  only  know  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
who  had  become  a  disciple  of  Christ. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy ;  and  was  afterward  Bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
there  under  Licinius,  or  Lucianus. 
The  entire  series  of  observations  on  this 
chapter  in  the  work  quoted,  are  invalu- 
able. 

Paul's  Escape. —The  city  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  hai 
been  successful  in  a  war  with  Herod 
Antipas,  his  son-in-law  (see  2  Cor.  xi. 
32).  The  Jews  sympathized  with 
Aretas,  and  rejoiced  in  Herod's  defeat, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Through  their  in- 
fluence, St.  Paul  was  watched  by  a 
military  force.     His  escape  from  some 


window  above  the  city  walls  reminds 
us  of  the  escape  of  the  spies  and  of 
David  by  a  similar  method  (Josh.  ii. 
15 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  12).  See  a  valuable 
quotation  from  Prof.  Hackett  in  Bib- 
lical  Treasury,  ix.  2024. 

Hezekiali's  Deliverance. — Sen- 
nacTierib's  Defeat.— -It  would  seem  that 
Hezekiah  was  at  first  alarmed  by  the 
overwhelming  force  and  apparently 
unchecked  successes  of  Sennacherib, 
who  was  prosecuting  with  vigour  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  which  Shalmaneser  his 
predecessor  had  begun.  Hezekiah, 
therefore,  weakly  consented  to  pay  a 
heavy  tribute,  which  merely  procured 
for  him  a  brief  respite.  In  the  interval 
Sennacherib,  as  Isaiah  had  predicted 
(xxxvii.  8),  "heard  a  rumour"  that 
Tirhakah,  the  renowned  Ethiopian 
monarch,  was  preparing  to  attack  him. 
It  is  probable  that  a  battle  did  take 
place,  and  that  the  Assyrians  were  re- 
pulsed; that  Sennacherib  returned  in 
fury  and  humiliation  from  Egypt,  and 
proceeded  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
a  less  formidable  enemy ;  only,  how- 
ever, to  meet  a  more  terrible  defeat  from 
an  unseen  and  mysterious  Hand.  A 
now  well-known  bas-relief  from  Nine- 
veh represents  Sennacherib  on  his 
throne  before  Lachish,  as  stated  in 
ver.  8  of  the  lesson.  See  Biblical 
Treasury,  ii.  435,  and  "Ancient 
Nineveh  :  a  Story  for  the  Young." 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 
Converts  in  Samaria. — Acts  viii.  1—25. 


Inirod.— Bible  full  of  pictures  as 
varied  as  the  scenes  of  nature.  All 
kinds  of  portraits  given  therein — good 
men  for  imitation— bad  characters  to  be 
avoided.  Four  scenes  are  here  sketched. 

1.  A  persecuted  Church. 


2.  A  martyr's  burial. 

3.  A  scattered  flock. 

4.  A  believing  city. 

Four  persons  stand  out  in  this  les- 
son : — 
1.  Saul  the  zealous  persecutor. 
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2.  Philip  the  Christian  preacher. 

3.  Simon  the  covetous  hypocrite. 

4.  Peter  the  faithful  reprover. 

1.  A  persecuted  Church. — Twice  be- 
fore has  this  been  done. 

The  occasion — Described  (ActsxL  19) 
as  "the  persecution  which  arose  about 
Stephen/' 

The  agents. — Chiefly  Saul,  how  zeal- 
ous he  was, — "made  havock." 

The  result— "Scattered  abroad," 
"preaching  the  word." — Like  trying  to 
dig  up  a  stream  by  filling  its  channel, 
or  putting  out  a  fire  by  spreading  the 
embers. 

2.  A  martyr's  burial.  —  The  enmity 
of  the  world  usually  ceases  with  death. 
Jesus's  grave  was  with  the  rich  in  His 
death.  Stephen  was  permitted  to 
be  buried  by  devout  men.  "Great 
lamentation ; "  he  was  missed ;  shall  we 
be? 

3.  A  scattered  flock. — All  preached 
the  word  wherever  they  went.  Philip 
went  to  Samaria — not  the  first  Christ- 
ian teacher  the  city  had  received.  Jesus 
described  (John  iv.  35)  the  fields  as 
"white  already  to  harvest." 

4.  A  believing  city. — The  people 
heard,  saw,  and  gave  heed,  "  and  there 
was  great  joy  in  that  city."  The  gos- 
pel is  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy :"  has 
it  made  us  happy  ?  (Note  Book,  37,  43.) 

"But"  every  fair  scene  in  this 
fallen  world  has  a  dark  touch  in  it ; 


there  are  spots  even  on  the  sun's  bright 
face ;  many  a  flock  has  had  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  in  it.  Look  at  Simon, 
the  covetous  hypocrite.  A  sorcerer  who 
had  led  the  people  to  look  upon  him  as 
the  great  power  of  God.  Hie  conver- 
sion of  the  people  left  him  without  fol- 
lowers. He  must  go  with  the  crowd 
or  be  left  behind.  He  professes  faith, 
seeks  baptism,  and  cleaves  to  the 
preacher.  But  evil  within  a  man  will 
show  itself  without.  The  visit  of  Peter 
and  John  led  to  the  exposure  of  Simon's 
true  character.  The  apostles'  prayers 
and  laying  on  of  hands  secured  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Simon  thought  if 
he  could  obtain  this  power  his  fortune 
was  made ;  he  bids  for  it. 

Peter  the  faithful  reprover,  who  had 
passed  sentence  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  saw  through  Simon,  and  so  re- 
buked and  admonished  him  that  he 
humbly  sued  for  the  apostles'  prayers. 
History  relates  that  he  perished  in  his 
sins.  It  is  possible  to  be  nearly  saved 
and  yet  altogether  lost.  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim" concludes  thus:  "I  saw  that 
there  was  a  way  to  hell,  even  from  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the 
City  of  Destruction." 

Still  for  those  who  are  "  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity, " 
there  is  a  way  of  escape.     "Repent 
and  pray."     "  Believe  and  be  saved." 
t.  v. 


Seeking— Finding— Rejoicing.— Acts  viii.  26 — 40. 


Introd. — Interior  of  Africa,  always 
reckoned  a  land  of  mystery,  is  so  to 
some  extent  still.  But  we  read  on 
one  or  two  occasions  of  persons  coming 
from  the  land  beyond  Egypt.  One 
distinguished  character  was  this  noble- 
man, who  had  come  all  the  way  from 

?  to  — — ?  not  less  than miles, 

as  you  will   see   by  the  map,  in  a 


straight  line,  and  much  farther  by 
the  road.  What  Old  Testament  event 
does  this  bring  to  mind  ?  (1  Kings  x.) 
Which  came  for  the  nobler  purpose  f 
The  queen  of  Sheba  sought  earthly 
wisdom ;  this  nobleman,  heavenly 
wisdom.  Let  us  look  at  this  dark- 
skinned  but  earnest-hearted  seeker. 
1.  Seeking.— Ver.  26—34,    "means 
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of  grace."— What  the  phrase  signifies 
(means  by  which  God's  favour  is  shown 
to  us ;  or  by  which  we  receive  spiritual 
power  to  obey  His  commands).  Many 
hope  God  will  save  them  some  day  be- 
fore they  die— they  must  "wait  the 
Lord's  tune."  But  He  says,  "seek; 
seek  now"  In  what  way  !  By  the 
M  means  of  grace."  This  African 
understood  how  to  seek  better  than 
many  so-called  Christians.  What 
means  of  grace  did  he  use?  public 
worship  (ver.  27),  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures (ver.  28),  and  he  was  looking  out 
for  religious  teaching  (ver.  31).  These 
are  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  (Note 
Book,  37,  38.) 

Notice  the  spirit  in  which  he  sought. 
He  was  an  earnest  seeker.  He  was  a 
rich  man ;  a  busy  man ;  he  lived  a 
long  way  off ;  and  was  surrounded  by 
heathen,  yet  he  overcame  all  these  dis- 
advantages. He  was  a  persevering 
seeker.  After  he  had  been  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  still  found  reading, 
searching  for  truth.  He  was  a  teach- 
able seeker.  His  rank  was  very  high) 
and  Philip  was  an  unknown  stranger, 
who  asked  a  somewhat  plain  abrupt 
question  (ver.  33).  Yet  the  answer 
showed  a  beautifully  humble  and 
teachable  spirit  (Psalm  xxv.  9). 
Learn  thus  to  seek,  and  yon  shall 
surely  find  (Note  Bk.  41). 

2.  Finding.— ver.  35—38.  Means 
are  only  means,  the  road  home  is  not 
home,  the  spade  which  digs  up  the 
treasure  is  not  the  treasure.  Seeking 
is  not  finding,  but  it  leads  to  it.  So 
this  earnest  Ethiopian  had  not  yet 
found  wisdom,  peace,  salvation,  when 


Philip  met  him.  The  temple  worship 
could  not  save  him— nor  reading  the 
Bible, — nor  even  Philip's  teaching.  So 
wiihyou.  Only  Jesus  can  save  ('  *  Not  the 
labours  of  my  hands, "  &c.)  The  object 
of  these  means  is  to  lead  you  to  Jesus. 

The  work  is  God's ;  Philip  did  not 
"convert "  the  nobleman.  The  Holy 
Spirit  directed  him  (ver.  29),  and 
doubtless  led  the  mind  of  the  Ethio- 
pian to  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the 
Saviour's  atoning  work.  Only  thence 
does  the  stream  of  salvation  flow.  The 
seeker  found  Messiah,  the  "  Christ,"  of 
whom  Isaiah  had  spoken— a  Divine 
Saviour,  "the  Son  of  God,"  "wounded 
for  his  transgressions,"  suffering  in  Ait 
stead.  He  believed  this  with  all  his 
heart  (ver.  37),  and  that  was  enough. 
It  is  enough  now  for  you  and  me.  Do 
you  thus  believe  in  Jesus  ?  (Note  Bk, 
35).  Then  confess  Him  :  "what doth 
hinder?" 

3.  Rejoicing — ver.  39. — Finding  often 
brings  rejoicing.  (lUustrate,— Archi- 
medes finding  out  the  problem ;  slave 
finding  a  diamond  which  makes  him  a 
free  man,  &c.)  But  such  joys  are  tran- 
sient. The  Ethiopian's  joy  was  ever- 
lasting. He  went  "on  Aw  way,"  not 
another  way,  because  he  had  found 
salvation.  Religion  does  not  take  us 
out  of  our  path  of  duty.  His  heart 
was  full  of  joy,  that  joy  is  his  now. 
Tradition  says  that  he  preached  Christ 
in  his  own  country,  and  at  last  died  a 
martyr's  death,  and  went  to  receive  a 
martyr's  crown.  (Note  Bk.  30.)  Shall 
we  meet  him  there  ?  If  we  seek  as 
he  did,  we  shall  find,  and  share  in  his 
joy- 


Saul  of  Tarsus. — Acts  ix.  1—31. 

For  Outline  Lesson  on  this  subject,  see  Groser's  Illustrative  Teaching,  5th 
Edition,  and  the  Notes  for  the  current  month. 
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Peter's  Miracles. 

1.  Peter's  Former  FaU.—The  con- 
stancy of  Peter  had  once  failed — when 
his  Master  was  arrested.  The  priests 
and  rulers,  before  whom  he  was  after- 
wards brought,  knew  this,  and  perhaps 
they  thought  that  threats  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  to  speak  no  more  of  Jesus. 

Peter  discovered  his  weakness  by  his 
fall ;  he  deeply  repented,  and  looked  to 
the  Strong  for  strength.  He  had  learnt 
by  bitter  experience  that  he  that  trmteth 
to  his  own  heart,  strength,  or  wisdom,  is 
a  foot    (Note  Book,  42. ) 

Peters  Wonderful  Miracles. — We 
now  behold  him  unmasking  the  hypo- 
crite, Simon;  then  crossing  over  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  and  at  Lydda,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  healing  i&neas  of 
palsy,  from  which  he  had  suffered  eight 
years ;  then  going  to  Joppa,  and  raising 
Dorcas  from  the  dead.  These  were 
great  works,  like  those  of  Jesus. 

The  apostles  have  no  Successors  in 
their  miraculous  gifts.  But  all,  like 
them,  may  "preach  the  word"  (chap. 


-Aots  iz.  32—43. 
viii  4)  which  heals  the  soul,  and  raises 
men  to  newness  of  life.      It  healed  Ma- 
nasseh,   Zaccheus,    Colonel   Gardiner, 
John  Newton,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  Peter's  fidelity. — He  had  not  for- 
gotten his  former  apostacy ;  but  this 
remembrance,  though  it  made  him  self- 
distrustful,  did  not  render  him  weak 
now. 

However  great  may  have  been  our 
former  sinfulness,  having  truly  repented 
and  sought  pardon  through  Christ,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  preserve 
us  for  the  future,  we  should  not  shrink 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

Peter  did  not  trust  his  own  power  in 
the  work  of  miraculously  healing  the 
sick.  He  tells  JEneas  (v.  33)  it  is 
"  Jesus  Christ "  who  makes  him 
whole ;  just  as  he  and  John  had  told 
the  rulers  (chap.  iii.  12).  For  the  res- 
toration of  Dorcas  he  prays  (yer.  40). 
His  object  is  to  honour  his  Master,  to 
glorify  his  Saviour.    (Note  Book,  40). 

Let  us  follow  this  great  apostle  as  he 
followed  Christ  T.  B. 


THE  WRONG  WAY.— Jonah  L  3. 


Introd. — Importance  of  knowing  the 
right  way  in  town  or  country.  Cannot 
always  tell  persons  who  ask  us  which 
is  the  right  road,  may  make  mistakes. 
But  in  the  right  way  of  life  we  need 
make  no  mistake  ourselves  or  in  direct- 
ing others.  God  has  given  us  a  Guide 
book,  a  map,  a  chart,  a  compass,  which 
shows  us  the  right  and  the  wrong  way. 
We  have  been  reading  of  a  prophet 
who  once  took  the  wrong  way.  Let  us 
try  to  recall  a  few  useful  lessons  about 
this  man,  and  the  great  mistake  he  made. 
1.  What  is  the  wrong  way! 

a.  Where  God  has  said  " Go  not" 
(Examples.) 


b.  Where  God  has  said,  "Go  the 
opposite  way  "  (ver.  2,  3). 

c.  Where  we  are  led  away  from  our 
duty.   (Jonah  a  prophet,  his  duty.) 

d.  Where  we  do  not  like  the  thought 
of  God's  presence  (ver.  3, 10). 

2.   Where  does  it  lead  ? 

a.  Into  danger,  though  it  seems  safe 
(Jonah — Joash). 

b.  Into  difficulty,  though  it  appears 
easy  (Jonah — Jehoshaphat). 

c.  Into  sorrow,  though  it  promises 
joy  (Jonah — Adam  and  Eve — 
Gehazi). 

App.  Earnestly  seek  God's  guidance 
in  the  rigid  way.    (Note  Book,  41 .) 
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WHAT  DOTH  HINDER  ME  ?— Acts  viii.  86. 


Introd. — A  bold  avowal  of  principle 
always  wins  respect ;  and  when  it  is  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  right,  commands 
admiration.  But  we  especially  honour 
those  who  are  not  deterred  by  fear  of 
consequences  from  declaring  their  con- 
victions.   (Note  Book,  34.) 

The  Ethiopian  was  a  man  of 
this  sincere  and  outspoken  disposi- 
tion. Many  young  people  are  anxious 
to  confess  Christ,  but  hesitate  to 
make  the  avowal.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  way ;  let  such  put  to 
themselves  the  nobleman's  question, — 
"What  hinders  me  from  publicly 
professing  my  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ?" 

"  We  may  be  laughed  at.n— So  this 
nobleman  might  have  said.  His  people 
were  heathen,  his  friends,  perhaps, 
mostly  Jews ;  what  would  they  think 
of  his  faith  in  a  '  crucified  One '  ? 
Perhaps  the  Queen  would  ridicule  him  ? 
He  feared  neither  sneers  nor  laughter, 
and  shall  we  ?  Shall  we  be  laughed  out 
of  everlasting  bliss,  out  of  a  crown  of 
glory,  laughed  into  the  place  of  woe  and 
misery? 

11  We  may  be  persecuted." — What 
more  likely  than  that  this  nobleman 
would  lose  all  his  honours,  like  many 
a  one  since,  who  has  confessed  Christ  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  this  bold  step 
endangered  his  life  as  well  as  his  riches  ? 
Tet  he  seems  not  to  have  wavered  for 
an  instant.  You  have  no  such  dangers 
to  fear,  persecution  is  now  shorn  of  its 
strength.     Jesus  stands  by  those  who 


stand  up  for  Him.     He   is    always 
at  hand.     "  What  doth  hinder  "  you  ? 

"We  are  unfavourably  circum- 
stanced"— Who  could  have  been  more 
so  than  the  Ethiopian,  rich,  con- 
spicuous, busy,  far  from  Christian 
society?  Delay  is  dangerous.  It  is 
vain  to  think  that  you  will  have  greater 
advantages  by  and  by.  Secret  dis- 
cipleship  is  like  a  lamp  in  a  close  vault, 
likely  to  go  out  for  want  of  air.  Be 
conqueror  of  circumstances,  like  this 
nobleman.    Divine  help  will  be  yours. 

"  What  if  we  should  fall  atcayf'*— 
This  seemed  not  unlikely  for  an  Ethio- 
pian Christian,  and  then  his  religion 
would  have  been  discredited  and  dis- 
graced! Many  young  persons  speak 
thus,  and  think  the  excuse  proceeds  from 
mere  humility.  But  the  answer  is 
plain ; — we  are  not  to  profess  Christ  in 
onr  own  strength ;  duty  is  ours,  results 
are  His;  we  are  far  more  likely  to 
become  cold  and  inconsistent  if  we 
keep  our  religion  to  ourselves ;  and 
the  object  of  Christian  fellowship  is  to 
strengthen  those  who  feel  their  own 
weakness.  It  has  been  a  sore  grief  to 
many  Christians  that  they  delayed 
their  profession  so  long;  but  none 
have  ever  repented  early  consecration 
to  God  and  His  service. 

"  What  doth  hinder  t  "—What  ought 
to  hinder  ?  Nothing  if  only  you  ' '  believe 
with  all  the  heart.'*  Do  you  thus 
believe  ?  {Note  Book,  35.) 


THE  INCONSISTENT  PROPHET.— Jonah  iv. 


The  chameleon  and  its  changes  of 
colour— an  April  day  of  sunshine  and 
rain — some  people,  some  good  people, 
are  thus  contradictory  in  what  they  do ; 


we  call  them  inconsistent.  An  incon- 
sistent prophet— Jonah.  If  you  re- 
member this,  you  will  better  understand 
those  portions  of  Scripture  which  we 
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have  been  reading  on  the   last   two 
Sundays. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  some  use- 
ful lesson  from  the  inconsistency  of 
Jonah. 

1.  He  strayed  from  God,  and  yet  Tie 
prayed  to  God.— Why  he  went  on  board 
the  ship  bound  for  Tarshish,  what  he 
must  have  been  thinking  of.  Yet  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  not  knowing 
where  he  was,  he  prayed,  feeling  that 
God  was  everywhere.  Mistakes  of 
children  similar — forget  God,  try  tohide 
themselves  in  the  dark.  Yet  say  ' '  Our 
Father"  and  expect  God  to  hear.  God 
is  always  near  (Hagar,  Achan,  d*c.) 
"  Within  thy  circling  power  I  stand," 
&c. 

2.  He  preached  the  word,  yet  was 
vexed  that  the  people  heard. — Did  not 
want  to  go  ;  feared  the  danger  of  the 
journey  ;  or  perhaps  the  wrath  of  the 
great  King  of  Nineveh.  At  last  he 
went,  and  gave  a  faithful  message; 
preached  the  word  to  the  men  of 
Nineveh  as  he  had  preached  it  to  the 


people  of  Israel  [(2  Kings  adv.  23). 
Instead  of  persecuting  or  killing  Jonah, 
the  Ninevites  received  him  as  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven.  He  must  have 
known  that  the  object  of  preaching  was 
to  call  them  to  repentance,  and  so 
avert  God's  judgments ;  yet  when  this 
occurred  he  was  put  out  of  temper. 
How  sad  to  be  so  selfish  and  unfeeling  ! 
Oh  !  for  the  faithfulness  that  boldly 
speaks  for  God,  combined  with  the 
charity  which  rejoices  not  in  iniquity, 
and  covers  the  multitude  of  sins. 

3.  He  truly  repented,  yet  remained 
discontented. — Compare  chaps,  ii.  and 
iv.  I  fear  he  was  a  man  of  a  naturally 
bad  temper,  gloomy,  and  inclined  to 
look  at  the  dark  side  of  things.  Re- 
ligion had  not  yet  conquered  these 
faults.  So  with  young  Christians. 
But  they  should  struggle  hard  against 
it.  Inconsistency  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  true  religion.  (Note 
Book,  30, 31 . )  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
plete,  thorough,  consistent,  holy  life  is 
always  a  power  for  good  (Note  Booh,  28. ) 


SAMSON'S  RIDDLE,  OR  THE  SLAYER  SLAIN.— Judges  xiv.  14. 


Introd. — Briefly  narrate  Samson's 
encounter  with  the  lion,  and  the  riddle 
he  proposed,  the  meaning  of  which  will 
at  once  be  plain. 

Lesson  1.  There  is  a  lion  lying  in 
wait  for  all  of  you. 

Forms  he  assumes.    A  nger. 

Falsehood. 
Dishonesty. 

Lesson  2.  You  must  slay  this  lion,  or 
fa  will  slay  you. — Whether  anger, 
falsehood,  or  dishonesty,  &c.    Illustrate 


from  Scripture  or  ordinary  life,  e.  g. 
David  slew  the  lion  of  anger  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  andxxvi).  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  slain  by  the  lion  of  falsehood. 

Lesson  3.  The  lion  slain,  strength 
and  happiness  are  gained.  (Text.) 

Application. — We  must  slay  tempta- 
tion at  once. 

We  must  look  to  God  in  faith  and 
prayer,  and  depend  on  His  help. — From 
address  by  Bev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Massa- 
chusetts, XT.S. 
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34.  Stand  Up   for   Jesus.  — A 

Roman  Emperor  commanded  a  cer- 
tain Senator  not  to  appear  at  the 
Senate,  or  if  he  did.  come,  not  to  speak 
anything  the  Emperor  would  not  ap- 
prove. 

To  this  the  Senator  bravely  replied, 
that, — 

."  As  he  was  a  Senator,  it  was  fit  he 
should  appear  at  the  Senate ;  and  if, 
being  there,  he  was  required  to  give 
his  advice,  he  must  speak  freely  what 
his  conscience  commanded  him." 

"Then  you  shall  die,"  said  the  en- 
raged ruler. 

"I  have  never  professed  to  be  im- 
mortal," was  the  reply.  "Do  what 
you  will,  and  I  will  do  what  I  ought. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  put  me  to  death 
unjustly,  and  in  my  power  to  die  con- 
stantly." 

35.  Effects  of  a  Verse  of  a 
Hymn.— It  is  related  in  the  deeply 
interesting  memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Marsh,  that,  at  a  Bible  reading  held  in 
the  house  of  Lord  Roden,  the  Doctor 
told  the  story  of  the  blessed  change 
which  took  place  in  the  views  of  his 
old  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Valpy,  the  emi- 
nent classic,  who  had  embodied  his 
confession  of  faith  in  the  following 
verse  : — 

"  In  peace  may  I  resign  my  breath, 

And  thy  salvation  see ; 
My  sins  deserve  eternal  death, 

But  Jesus  died  for  me." 

Lord  R.  requested  his  friend  to  write 
out  these  lines  for  him,  and  fastened 
the  paper  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his 
study.    Some  time  after  an  old  Water- 


loo soldier  visited  the  Earl,  and,  though 
not  a  religious  man,  was  observed  to 
take  special  notice  of  the  verse.  At 
last  his  host  exclaimed,  "Why, 
General,  you  will  soon  know  that  verse 
by  heart  1 "  "I  know  it  now  by  heart,* 
replied  the  General,  with  emphasis  and 
feeling.  He  became  a  changed  man, 
and  died  in  peace,  with  his  favourite 
verse  upon  his  lips. 

Some  years  after,  Lord  Roden  related 
the  above  incident  in  the  presence  ot 
a  young  officer,  who  turned  carelessly 
away.  He  fell  into  a  decline,  and  sent 
for  his  lordship,  whom  ha  welcomed 
with  outstretched  hands,  repeating  the 
lines,  and  saying,  "They  have  been 
God's  message  of  peace  and  comfort  to 
my  heart."  The  writer  would  fain 
hope  that  these  simple  stanzas  have  not 
yet  completed  their  mission. 

36.  Spreading  the  Good  News. 
— One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Malagasy  character  is,  that  no  sooner 
does  one  of  them  become  a  Christian, 
than  his  first  thought  seems  to  be  to 
spread  the  good  news.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  Hovas,  who 
are  the  dominant  race  in  Madagascar. 
In  the  persecuting  days  the  Christians 
were  driven  from  their  homes  into  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  at  all  times 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
about  a  good  deal  on  their  way  to 
the  coast,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  other  things;  and  so  it  has 
oome  about  that  there  are  many  com- 
panies of  Christians  scattered  in  towns 
and  villages  who  never  even  saw  a 
European  Missionary. 
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37.  The  .Blessings  of  Bible 
Beading. — I  came,  says  a  colporteur, 
to  a  place  in  which  I  had  a  long  tame 
ago  sold  a  Bible  to  a  widow.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  widow  saw  me,  and 
ran  after  me,  saying,  "Do  you  re- 
member me?"  "No."  "I  bought 
a  Bible  of  you,  and  since  then. my 
daughter  has  been  very  ill,  and  we  have 
often  spoken  of  you,  and  she  wishes  to 
see  you."  I  followed  the  widow  into 
the  house.  The  daughter  had  a  Bible 
in  her  hand,  and  when  I  entered  she 
said,  after  a  joyful  welcome,  "Your 
last  words  have  not  been  forgotten." 
"What  were  my  last  words  F  I  asked. 
She  replied,  "You  said,  'Read  the 
Bible  diligently ;  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who 
believes  it."  I  have  done  it,  and  found 
it  so."  A  few  days  afterwards  she 
died,  her  last  words  beings  "I  cannot 
see  you,  but  I  can  see  my  Saviour." — 
Gleanings  for  the  Young. 

88.  Fruits  of  Teaching.— A 
faithful  Sunday  school  teacher  in  In- 
diana a  few  years  since,  took  into  her 
class  a  poor,  neglected  child,  who  had 
ungodly  parents.  While  yet  a  child 
Rosa  believed  in  Jesus,  and  confessed 
him  publicly.  She  prayed  that  she 
might  become  a  missionary.  Her 
prayer  was  answered.  She  is  now  de- 
voting her  life  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Karens  in  Burmah. 

89.  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit.— 
Dr.  Cesar  Malan  was  in  a  diligence 
and  disputing  with  an  infidel  officer. 
He  was  quoting  such  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture as  appeal  to  the  natural  conscience. 
"Bat,"  said  the  other,  "prove  first 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God." 
"No,"  said  M.  Malan,  "I  need  not  do 
that.  If  you  were  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  about  to  plunge  your  sword  into  a 


man's  side,  would  you  stop  to  prove 
first  that  it  iff  a  sword*"  The  ofiicer 
was  greatly  struck  with  this.  Further 
conversation  followed,  and  he  eventu- 
ally became,  not  only  a  Christian,  but 
a  missionary  of  the  cross. — life  of 
Rev.  C.  S.  Bird. 

40.  Preaching  Christ.— St.  Ber- 
nard once  preached  an  eloquent  sermon, 
which  all  the  great  and  learned  went 
away  applauding.  But  he  walked 
sadly  home,  with  downcast  eyes,  while 
occasional  sighs  revealed  a  mind  deeply 
dejected. 

The  next  day  he  preached  a  plain 
but  earnest  discourse,  which  touched 
the  hearts  of  many,  but  elicited  no  ap- 
plause. That  day  his  heart  was  glad 
and  his  countenance  glowing.  On 
being  questioned  why  he  should  be 
sad  when  so  applauded,  and  yet  so 
cheerful  when  he  received  no  praise, 
he  answered, — 

"Yesterday  I  preached  Bernard; 
to-day,  Jesus  Christ" 

So  we  shall  have  most  comfort  our- 
selves in  our  teachings,  when  we  have 
most  of  Christ  in  them.  Then,  too, 
we  shall  do  most  good  to  the  souls  of 
others.  — American,. 

41.  Earnest  Seeking. — In  the 
memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  his  sister  gives  a 
touching  account  of  his  experiences  in 
view  of  an  operation  which  threatened 
his  life.  When  it  became  inevitable, 
he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  unprepared 
for  death  and  eternity.  He  showed 
intense  anxiety  as  to  his  spiritual  state, 
and  during  the  week  of  delay  allowed 
him  by  his  brother  surgeons,  a  small 
Testament  was  his  constant  companion ; 
and  every  available  moment  up  to  their 
coming  was  devoted  to  its  perusal. 
For  very  life  he  searched,  like  Bunyan's 
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Pilgrim,  for  "life,  life,  eternal  life." 
At  length  lie  came  forth  from  the  fur- 
nace "as  gold  purified  seven  times/' 
to  adorn  the  doctrines  of  that  Saviour 
whom  he  had  sought  and  found. 

42.  Danger  of  Self- Confidence. 
— Alp  Arslan,  an  Eastern  monarch, 
was  the  greatest  of  his  line,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  archery. 
While  seated  on  his  throne  one  day  he 
was  attacked  by  an  assassin,  who  boldly 
advanced  towards  him.  Belying  on 
his  generally  unerring  aim,  he  refused 
to  allow  his  guards  to  defend  him. 
The  arrow  missed  his  assailant,  and 
Alp  Arslan  lost  his  life. 

43.  Religion  brings  Happi- 
ness.— A  French  minister,  imprisoned 
in  a  castle  in  Belgium,  was  visited  by 
a  friend,  who  said  she  wondered  how 
he  could  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  in  quiet. 
His  noble  reply  was  that  he  could  do 
all  these  things ;  and  as  for  his  chains, 
"I  esteem  them,"  said  he,  "at  a 
higher  rate  than  jewels  of  gold ;  their 
rattling  is  music  in  my  ears,  because  it 
reminds  me  that  I  am  bound  for  main- 
taining the  truth  of  the  gospel." 

Fuller  tells  of  a  christian  man,  who, 
being  favoured  at  one  part  of  his  life 
with  great  prosperity,  remarked,  "I 
enjoy  God  in  all  things."  In  later  life 
he  became  very  poor  j  "  Now,"  he  said, 
"  I  enjoy  all  things  in  God." 

44.  Sin  the  Destroyed  or  the 
Destroyer. — An  ancestor  of  the  late 
Sir  A.  Agnew  was  once  leading  his  men 


into  action,  and,  catching  sight  of  the 
enemy  on  an  opposite  hill,  he  thus 
addressed  his  soldiers, — "  D'ye  ken  yon 
chiels  ?  If  ye  dinna  kill  them,  they'll 
kill  ye  !  w  The  attack  was  made  with 
spirit  and  success.  In  a  like  spirit 
should  evil  be  encountered  by  us  all. 

45.  Heavenly  Guidance.  —  A 
country  lad,  who  was  about  leaving  his 
Sunday  school  and  friends  to  go  up  to 
the  great  city  to  take  a  situation  there, 
was  accompanied  to  his  starting-place 
by  a  Christian  friend,  who  kindly  said 
to  him,  "Now,  my  boy,  recollect  you 
are  going  to  launch  your  craft  on  a 
dangerous  ocean."  "  Yes,  1  know  it," 
said  the  boy  ;  and,  taking  a  Bible  oat 
of  his  pocket  and  holding  it  up,  he 
added,  "  but  you  see  I  have  got  a  safe 
compass  to  steer  by." 

46.  Expect  Opposition.— At  a 
certain  council  of  war,  it  was  remarked 
by  a  lord  present,  that  the  enemy  had 
many  pieces  of  ordnance  planted  in  a 
certain  place,  where  it  would  -be  very 
dangerous  to  fight. 

"  My  lords,"  said  the  valiant  com- 
mander, "if  you  fear  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  you  must  never  come  into  the 
field." 

So  the  Christian  must  nerve  himself 
for  strong  opposition  from  the  great 
enemy,  if  he  seeks  to  be  useful  to  his 
Master.  He  cannot  stand  up  manfully 
for  Jesus,  without  having  many  seek  to 
cast  him  down,  and  the  worst  foe  of  all 
will  be  found  in  his  own  bosom. 


Profession  and  Practice. — Pharmaces  sent  a  crown  to  Caesar  at  the  same 
time  that  he  rebelled  against  him,  but  Caesar  returned  the  crown  with  this 
message, — "Let  Pharmaces  return  to  his  obedience  first,  and  then  I  will  accept 
the  crown  by  way  of  recognizance."  So  God  will  not  accept  at  our  hand  the 
crown  of  our  profession  unless  we  crown  that  profession  with  a  correspondent 
life  and  conversation. 
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Affliction;    or,   the  Refiner   watching 
the  Crucible.    By  the  Bey.  C.  Stan- 
ford, Author  of  "Central  Truths." 
London:     Hodder   and  Stonghton. 
The  quiet  beauty,  the  scholarly  rich- 
ness of  Mr.  Stanford's  works,  commend 
them  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout. 
Gentle  and  winning,   yet  strong  and 
true  withal,  are  the  utterances.     Keen 
appreciation  of  the  truth,    and  rare 
felicity  in  its  exposition,  are  manifest 
throughout   this  little  volume,  which 
is  reprinted  from  "  Symbols  of  Christ." 


Self-Culture  and  Self- Reliance  under 
God  the  Means  of  Self-Elevation.  By 
"W.  Unsworth.  London  :  Stock. 
This  volume  is  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  "the  young  men  in  the 
mental  and  moral  improvement  class. " 
It  is  a  sensible,  earnest  talk  on  an 
important  topic. 


Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands.  By 
Rev.  W.  Gill.  London :  Yates  and 
Alexander. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  records  of  missionary 
triumphs  contained  in  this  volume ; 
to  any  who  have  not  seen  it  we  com- 
mend this  new  edition  as  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  narrative  of  the  results 
of  gospel  teaching  among  the  barbarous 
heathen  tribes  of  these  distant  islands. 
The  marvellous  contrasts  between  the 
past  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
population  of  many  of  the  islands,  the 
value  and  reliability  of  native  agency, 
the  incentives  to  continued  and  in- 
creased effort,  are  ably  set  forth  by  one 
whose  sixteen  years'  experience  of 
evangelistic  work  in  the  South  Pacific 


enables  Mm  to  testify  with  authority 
of  the  things  he  has  heard  and  seen. 

Topics  for    Teachers:    a   Manual  for 
Ministers,  Bible  Class  Leaders,  and 
Sunday  School  Teachers.    By  J.  C. 
Gray.    VoL  I.    London  :  Stock. 
"We  have  already  expressed  our  high 
appreciation  of  this  work ;  the  volume 
now   completed  is  a  combination  of 
Encyclopaedia,      Concordance,     Text- 
book, and  Manual;    144  Topics   are 
included,  and  are  treated  with  much 
completeness.      The    "Topics"    will 
find  a  place  among  popular  Sunday 
School  handbooks. 


Bible  Celebrities:  Reflections  on  some  of 
the  Leading   Figures   in    Scripture 
Story.    By  J.  Room,  B.A.,  Vicar  of 
Eastwood. — No.  1.   Cain,  the  First 
Murderer.  London  :  A.  Hall  and  Co. 
The    "Reflections"  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  Lenten   Lectures  delivered 
during  successive  years  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Eastwood,   Eeighley,  and  are 
now  issued  in  deference  to  suggestions 
of  the  author's  friends. 

The  number  before  us  contains  some 
good  practical  teaching,  though  here 
and  there  a  loose  and  inexact  state- 
ment of  doctrine  is  unpleasantly  ob- 
servable. 

We  have  not  found  any  "novel"  or 
"startling"  views  in  the  tractate, 
though  the  preface  indicates  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  discovery  being  made. 
Many  of  the  reflections  rest  upon 
pure  assumptions  as  to  the  training 
which  Cain  received  from  Eve,  and  as 
to  his  supposed  deceitful  conduct  to- 
wards AbeL    A  superstructure  reared 
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upon  such  a  foundation  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  unsafe,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  on  this  point  a 
few  lines  from  the  opening  pages, 
though  the  author's  precepts  in  that 
instance  are  directly  opposed  to  his 
practice  in  these. 

"  As  the  Bible  is  our  only  reliable  autho- 
rity, and  as  it  is  silent  on  the  subject,  all 
that  we  could  say  would  be  pure  specula- 
tion; and  consequently  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's serious  thought." 


The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter.     Edited  by 
John  Curwen.    May.    Price  Id. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  the  advance  the 

Association  is  making. 
A  glance  at  the  pages  of  the  Reporter 

shows  that  the  sol-fkists  are  prospering 

in  their  good  work. 
Recently  a  class  has  been  established, 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sarll,  at  the 

Lecture  Hall  of  the  Sunday  School 

Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 


The  Praying  Schoolboy:  a  Brief  Me- 
moir of  Eobert  E.  H.  Churchill.  By 
his  Step-mother.  London  :  Stock. 
It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  review  many 
books  of  this  class,  relating  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  children  and  youths 
of  both  sexes,  more  or  less  precocious ; 
and  we  have  had  occasion  to  express 
an  opinion,  which  we  reiterate  here, 
that  being  almost  invariably  written 
by  relatives  or  personal  friends,  they 
have  of  necessity  a  bias,  which  makes 
their — 

"  Failings  lean  to  virtue's  side," 
if,  indeed,  failings  form  any  part  of  the 
narration. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  life  of  a  boy  at 
school,  or  a  girl  at  an  academy,  that  is 
to  be  of  any  value  to  others  in  the  same 
position,  let  it  be  a  truthful  description 
of  their  character  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view. 


We  respect,  nay,  we  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  feelings  of  relatives 
who  place  upon  record  the  evidences 
of  early  piety  in  one  they  dearly  loved ; 
but  we  have  to  consider  how  far  such 
a  biography  can  wisely  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  young ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  express  our  conviction  that 
inasmuch  as  this  is  obviously  one-sided, 
and,  being  chiefly  compiled  from  his 
own  diary,  offers  very  little  testimony 
from  other  sources,  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  perusal  of  young  people 

Christian  parents  will  gather  much 
encouragement  from  the  unquestion- 
able proof  which  this  brief  history 
affords  of  the  early  age  at  which  the 
work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  sometimes 
manifested  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 
May  we  add  a  word  of  advice  to  our 
readers  generally  ? — do  not  encourage 
your  children  to  write  religious  diaries, 
and,  indeed,  unless  you  are  quite  sure 
no  one  else  will  ever  read  them,  be 
very  cautious  how  you  indulge  in  this 
exercise  yourselves. 


The  Congregational  Psalmist  (Second 
Section.)  Chants,  Sanctuses,  Ac, 
by  the  best  composers,  ancient  and 
modern ;  the  music  and  words  ar- 
ranged for  congregational  use. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Alien. 
London  :    Hodder  and    Stoughton. 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  chants 
in  a  small  compass  that  we  have  met 
with.  Nearly  all  the  standard  and 
popular  chants  are  to  be  found  here, 
and  an  infusion  of  new  compositions 
which  are  likely  to  be  generally  accept- 
able. 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  ample 
guarantee  for  the  care  with  which  the 
harmonies  are  arranged,  and  the  typo- 
graphy is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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Mot  content  with  their  researches  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  the  committee 
of  the  Palestine  Expedition  are  projecting 
a  surrey  of  the  Desert  of  Tih,  which  lies 
south  of  Palestine  and  extends  to  the 
Sinaitic  range.  As  this  was  the  scene  of 
the  journeyings  of  the  Israelite?,  it  is 
supposed  that  many  objects  of  interest  may 
be  found  which  will  well  repay  for  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  may  be  incurred. 
The  committee  are  also  about  to  open  a 
museum,  to  consist  of  various  articles  which 
have  been  brought  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  an  explanatory  lecture  will  be  given. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  by  which 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  senior  scholars 
will  be  admitted  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
and  at  times  which  may  be  found  convenient 
for  them  to  pay  a  visit.  As  soon  as  com- 
plete, information  will  be  supplied  in  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher, 

The  Universe,  a  Romish  paper,  says 
that  200,000  Irish  children,  the  best  Cath- 
olic stock  in  the  world,  are  lost  to  the 
faith  in  America  every  year. 

The  cutting  of  a  new  road  in  Madrid  has 
discovered  beneath  the  mound  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Quemadero  a  quantity  of 
ashes  and  charred  human  bones.  This 
was  the  old  burning-place  of  the  martyrs 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  here  auto-da-fes 
were  celebrated. 

The  American  Missionary  Advocate  re- 
ports that  a  good  work  has  begun  in 
Liberia — the  native  chiefs  are  under  its 
nfluence,  one  of  whom,  100  years  old,  sent 
to  the  missionary  station  begging  for  a 
God-man,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  sent  to 
preach  to  his  people,  and  teach  his  child- 
ren. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  days  of  religious 
torture  in  India  were  past  and  gone  for 
ever;  and  are  grieved  to  find  that  hook- 
swinging  has  been  recommenced.  The 
Missionary  Herald  has  a  letter  from  a 
missionary  at  Madura  giving  an  account 


of  a  festival  lately  hejd  there,  when  the 
horrid  practice  was  introduced,  the  details 
being  of  a  most  sickening  character. 

A  strong  proof  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  nineteenth  century  does  not  prevent 
the  manifestation  of  an  intolerant  spirit  is 
furnished  by  the  action  of  a  lady  who  was 
a  Protestant,  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  only  a  short  year  since.  It 
had  been  rumoured  that  she  had  burned  a 
number  of  Protestant  Bibles  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphanage  in  Market  Scarbo- 
rough. When  a  gentleman  visited  the 
place  and  inquired  if  it  was  true,  she  said, 
"  I  did  burn  them,  and  I  did  quite  right, 
and  am  prepared  to  do  the  same  again; 
the  Protestant  Bible  was  translated  by 
heretics,  and  is  an  heretical  translation. " 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  reports  an  addition  of  217  teach- 
ers and  487  scholars  during  the  year  1868, 
and  an  increase  of  110  Bible  classes, 
taught  by  ministers  and  elders,  in  the  last 
two  years. 

It  is  really  very  amusing  to  notice  with 
what  earnestness  the  Soman  Catholic 
priesthood  are  taking  up  the  question 
of  education,  especially  when  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
in  those  countries  where  the  instruction  of 
the  people  has  been  completely  under 
their  control.  Spain  and  Italy  present 
but  sorry  pictures  of  education  as  arranged 
for  by  the  priests. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  Dr.  Landels  nobly  spoke  in  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  missionary  to 
inland  China,  and  prophesied  that  the 
time  would  come  when  those  who  now  are 
so  anxious  to  disown  any  connection 
would  be  too  glad  to  claim  his  acquaint* 
ance. 

The  Eoyai  Naval  Scripture  Readers'  So- 
ciety has  offered  a  prise  of  £10  for  the 
best  essay  "  On  the  best  means  of  organ- 
ising  Bible    Classes'   in    different-sued 
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ships  of  war,  with  and  without  chaplains, 
both  at  sea  and  in  harbour." 

It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
is  about  founding  and  endowing  a  mag- 
nificent hospital  for  lepers  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  Sues  Canal  may  now  be  said  to  be 
a  fait  accompli,  notwithstanding  all  the 
objections  raised  against  it.  The  opening 
is  to  take  place  October  16,  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie  is  expected  to  be 
present.  Naval  divisions  from  France, 
England,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  will 
take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  just 
as  the  Suez  Canal  is  reaching  its  com- 
pletion, the  railroad  which  stretches  across 
the  continent  of  America  from  sea  to  sea 
has  been  finished, — its  length  is  about 
3,000  miles;  it  crosses  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains at  right  angles,  and  also  a  parallel 
range,  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  borders 
of  California. 

The  National  Temperance  League  has 
presented  the  nation  with  tbe  magnificent 
picture  painted  by  George  Cruikshank, 
entitled  "The  Worship  of  Bacchus;"  it 
is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  head  of 
the  north  staircase,  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Dr.  SchafT, 
from  America,  stated  that  during  the  past 
year  1,061,365  copies  of  the  Bible  had 
been  issued  from  the  Bible  House  at  New 
York ;  the  total  number  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  society  in  1816  being  about 
25,000,000. 

The  Thames  Church  Mission  reports 
38,700  visits  paid  to  ships,  steamers, 
barges,  &c.  4,700  Bibles  and  Testaments 
sold.  109,144  English,  and  24,894  foreign 
tracts  given  away.  2,389  services  held, 
with  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  37,000 
persons.  The  great  object  of  the  missionaries 
is  to  bring  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel 
before  the  minds  of  the  sailors,  both  of  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

The  overworked  London  City  Mission- 


aries were  much  in  need  of  a  seaside  home, 
where  they  could  lie  by  and  recruit  their 
exhausted  strength.  This  has  kindly  been 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Ewens,  who  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  a  block  of 
ten  roomy  cottages  at  Ventnor,  on  terms 
that  are  peculiarly  advantageous;  they 
will  be  occupied  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 

The  Overland  China  mail  brings  con- 
firmation of  the  report  that  a  French 
priest  had  been  murdered  at  Tun  Yang; 
and  also  reports  that  the  native  Christians 
are  being  persecuted  about  forty  miles 
from  Foochow. 

A  new  community  has  been  commenced, 
modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the 
establishment  at  Kaiserwerth,  on  the 
Bhine,  and  is  to  be  called  "Tbe  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Deaconesses'  Insti- 
tute and  Training  Hospital."  Mr. 
John  Morley  has  given  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  built  the  hospital  at  a  cost  of 
about  £4,000.  The  institution  is  described 
as  "a  voluntary  association  of  Christian 
women  for  the  performance  of  works  of 
active  benevolence,  such  as  nursing  of  the 
sick,  and  training  of  the  young." 

A  learned  Hindoo  in  Calcutta,  having 
read  a  pamphlet  lately  presenting  sacra- 
mental theories  and  sacerdotal  pretensions 
in  a  ritualistic  garb,  said,  "  I  have  studied 
the  Bible  and  held  converse  with  Christian 
missionaries;  my  regard  for  Christianity 
has  been  growing  up  to  the  present  time; 
but  if  this  pamphlet  be  a  true  representa- 
tion of  Christianity,  I  can  only  say,  let  me 
rather  die  a  Hindoo  than  perish  as  a 
Christian  idolater." 

We  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
King  of  Burmah  has  begun  to  build  a 
large  school-house,  and  a  residence  for  the 
missionary,  and  proposes  to  build  a  church 
besides.  He  presented  him  also  with 
1,000  rupees  (about  £100)  for  missionarj 
purposes  in  Burmah  and  Ceylon.  How 
different  from  the  time  when  Judson 
laboured  and  suffered  here  with  his 
heroic  wife! 
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It  appears  that  those  of  pa  who  have 
believed  in  the  compact  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  that  sects  were  to 
be  found  only  among  Protestants,  have 
been  labouring  under  a  great  mistake,  for 
we  now  learn  that  the  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Review— who  is  a  layman— has  laid  him- 
self open  to  censure  for  having  made 
known  to  the  world  the  disunion  which 
exists  under  the  surface.  It  is  said  that 
he  is  hindering  the  conversion  of  those 
who,  but  for  his  mistaken  zeal,  would 
enter  the  church  in  the  belief  that  there 
only  is  to  be  found  the  one  true  faith. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  stated  her 
intention  to  establish  a  school  and  college 
bursaries,  for  the  benefit  of  well-deserving 
scholars  in  the  locality  of  Balmoral.  For 
this  purpose  she  has  appropriated  £2,500 
of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
"Leaves  from  a  Journal."  There  are  to 
be  "three  or  more  bursaries  of  £5  per 
annum  to  scholars  of  the  parish  school  of 
Crathie,  or  her  Majesty's  school  at  Gir- 
nock ; "  and  three  of  £25  each  to  students 
attending  the  Aberdeen  university.  The 
bursars  are  to  be  quite  free  in  choice  of  a 
profession. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  prizes 


offered  in  the  Bible  Class  and  Youth's 
Magazine  are  continuing  to  attract  the 
notice  of  its  numerous  readers;  and  that 
the  papers  which  have  been  sent  in  from 
time  to  time  bear  the  impress  of  careful 
thought  and  earnest  research.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  teachers  will  encourage  their 
scholars  to  take  part  in  this  friendly  con- 
test, with  a  view  to  their  getting  distinct 
and  definite  ideas  of  Biblical  truth,  and 
of  the  objects  which  they  meet  with  in 
every-day  life.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  circulation  of  this  valuable 
magazine  for  elder  scholars  has  largely 
increased. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  time 
and  twenty  years  ago  in  the  province  of 
Mysore  may  well  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
Christians.  Then,  10,000  persons  attended 
the  Festival  of  Goobbe-Appa,  and  people 
rushed  to  drag  his  cor.  Now  not  more 
than  2,000  are  present,  and  force  must  be 
employed  to  get  even  Coolies  and  boys  to 
pull  the  vehicle  along.  Then  the  offerings 
of  cocoa-nuts  occupied  the  priest  till  mid- 
night breaking  them.  Now  not  even  one 
could  be  seen,  and  the  darkness  of  idolatry 
is  fast  receding  before  the  light  of  the 
I  glorious  gospel. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 
The  Committee,  at  its  monthly  meeting,  held  May  21st,  granted  36  libraries,  to 
the  value  of  £168,  being  10  for  London  and  26  for  Country  schools. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs,  Parson  and  Co.,  stating  that  the  late  Mrs. 
SwinBcow  had  bequeathed  £50  to  the  funds  of  the  Union. 

A  grant  of  60s.  was  voted  to  the  Christian  Street  School,  Commercial  Boad. 

In  connection  with  the  Continental  effort  of  the  Committee,  an  interesting  fact 
was  recorded— that  during  the  last  three  years  250  new  schools  have  been  opened 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Continental  missionaries  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  publish  Mr.  Cooper's  paper  on  Local  Unions  in  a  sepa- 
rate form. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 
South.— A  new  school  has  been  opened,  |  Library;(£3)  voted  to  the  Primitive  Method- 
Christ    Church,    Lower    Sydenham,    in     ist  Sunday  School,  Stanstead  Lane,  Forest 
connection  with  the  Norwood    branch.  I  Hill.    One  guinea  voted  to  the  Sunday 
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and  Bagged  Schools1  Bating  Exemption 
Association. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  this  Auxi- 
liary to  obtain  an  increased  number  of 
teachers;  and  Messrs.  Catherwood  and 
Denby  hare  been  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  minister's  of  the  district,  to  lay  before 
them  the  wants  and  claims  of  the  schools 
in  this  respect. 

£  AST. — Libraries  voted,— to  Bethel  Bap- 
tist, £3;  St.  Andrew's,  £3;  Forest  Gate 
(evening  school),  £3;  and  Stratford  New 
Town  Wesleyan,  Chandos  Boad,  £3  7s. 
One  guinea  granted  to  Christian  Street. 
Five  pounds  to  Bating  Exemption  Asso- 
ciation. 

West. — New  school  opened  at  Palace 
Avenue,  Kensington,  and  books  and  school 
requisites  voted  to  the  same.  Library  (£3) 
voted  to  Willesden  Sunday  School,  and 
£2  2s.  to  Bating  Exemption  Association. 

Nobth.— Three  pounds  granted  towards 
alteration  and  enlargement  of  Elim  Chapel 
Sunday  School.  Two  united  teachers' 
prayer  meetings  have  been  held. 

Islington.  —  King's  Cross  Sunday 
School,  formerly  connected  with  the  West 
London  Auxiliary,  but  now  removed  to 
Islington,  has  been  received  into  this 
Auxiliary.  Library,  (£6)  at  half-price, 
voted  to  Twyford  Hall  Sunday  School. 

South-west. — Ten  shillings  for  library 
voted  to  Horseferry  Boad  Bagged  School. 
Bands  of  Hope  formed  in  connection  with 
\ffli.¥li»m  Square  and  Sloane  Terrace  Sun- 
day Schools. 

We  regret  to  record  the  serious  illness 
of  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  a  member  of  this  Auxi- 
liary, and  also  one  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Parent  Union. 

Lambeth.— Library  (£9)  voted  to  New 
Street  Sunday  School.  It  is  intended  to 
bring  before  the  various  schools  the  subject 
of  special  services  for  the  young.    Messrs. 


Chambers  and  Jackson  are  re-appointed 
representatives  to  the  Parent  Union. 

Bbbmojtdsby.— One  guinea  has  been 
voted  by  this  Auxiliary  to  the  Bating  Ex- 
emption Association. 

Nobth-bjlbt.— LuxemburgHall  Sunday 
School  has  been  received  into  this  Auxi- 
liary. One  guinea  voted  to  the  Bating 
Exemption  Association. 

The  Whit  Monday  services  so  long  held 
in  connection  with  the  Hackney  branch 
have  been  carried  out  by  this  Auxiliary 
with  increasing  success.  At  seven  a.m. 
more  than  300  teachers  assembled  in  Lower 
Clapton  Congregational  Church  for  united 
prayer,  Mr.  A*  J.  Scrutton  presiding.  At 
eight  o'clock  over  two  hundred  sat  down 
to  breakfast  in  the  adjoining  schoolroom, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
church,  and  an  interesting  conference  took 
place,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Forsaith,  who  read  a  paper,  "Beligious 
Indecision,  how  far  traceable  to  unscrip- 
tural  and  ill-adapted  Methods  of  Teaching, 
and  the  want  of  more  direct  and  spiritual 
guidance."  In  the  afternoon  two  services 
for  children  were  held  at  Cambridge  Heath 
and  Clapton  respectively,  the  preachers 
being  the  Bev.  Archibald  Brown  and  G. 
W.  McCree.  The  number  of  children 
present  at  the  former  were  1,750;  at  the 
latter,  1,560. 

Cljlpham.— A  united  service  was  re- 
cently held  at  New  Park  Boad,  Brixton 
Hill.  Four  schools  present,  consisting  of 
600  scholars  and  teachers.  A  missionary 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  Beal.  After  the 
service,  the  teachers  met  for  prayer. 

A  conference  of  teachers  also  recently 
took  place  at  the  Wandsworth  Congre- 
gational Schoolroom,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davison 
presiding.  Eighty  teachers  were  present. 
The  subject  was,  "  Sale  of  religious  peri- 
odicals on  the  Sabbath  day."  Twenty-three 
petitions  against  the  rating  of  schools,  with 
669  signatures,  have  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  W.  M'Arthur,  E»*> 
M.P. 
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Cabdim.— On  Wednesday,  May  19,  the 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Bethany 
Chapel,  and  presided  over  by  J.  L.  Bright, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  union.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Messrs.  T.  Bees, 
J.  E.  Tresidder,  William  Ward,  and  T. 
White,  deputation  from  the  Parent  Union. 
Mr.  T.  alluded  to  the  missionary  character 
of  the  institution,  referring  to  the  colonies 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  especially. 
He  likewise  urged  on  teachers  the  duty  of 
self-improvement,  as  also  the  seeking  to 
improve  the  literary  tastes  of  their  scho- 
lars, and  concluded  by  suggesting  a  can- 
vass for  Cardiff. 

Newpoetj  Mokmouth.— On  Tuesday 
evening,  May  18,  a  conference  took  place 
in  Dock  Street  Schoolroom,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  C.  Lewis,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  Tresidder 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  paper  on 
"Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Bible 
Classes,  their  Importance  and  how  to  con- 
duct them."  A  large  number  of  friends 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  formation  of  such  classes  in 
several  schools. 

Scarborough.— On  Sunday  afternoon 
the  schools  of  the  union,  after  assembling 
at  their  respective  schoolrooms,  proceeded, 
some  to  Ebeneser  Chapel,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  South  Cliff  Church.  The 
children  at  the  latter  place  were  addressed 
by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Brain,  a 
deputation  from  the  London  Sunday  School 
Union;  and  those  at  the  former  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Bev.  J.  Lewitt,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Brain.  In  the  evening,  a  united 
teachers'  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
South  Cliff  Church.  On  Monday  the 
children  marched  in  procession  to  Barns- 
dale,  where  they  spent  an  hour  in  recrea- 
tion, and  afterwards  returned  to  tea,  which 
was  provided  for  them  in  their  respective 
schoolrooms.  At  seven  o'clock  the  teachers 
assembled  in  Albemarle  Chapel;  Mr.  Jones, 
president  of  the  union,  in  the  chair.    The 


annual  returns  showed  the  total  number 
of  teachers  and  officers  to  be  238,  and  the 
total  number  of  scholars  1,840,  being  an 
increase  of  14  teachers  and  335  scholars 
during  the  past  year.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  the  Bev.  J.  Lewitt  and 
Mr.  Brain ;  after  which  the  Bev.  B.  Bal- 
garnie,in  the  name  of  the  union,  presented 
to  Mr.  J.  Seals  a  purse  containing  £30,  as 
a  token  of  their  esteem,  and  for  his  kind- 
ness in  teaching  the  children  their  anni- 
versary hymns  for  so  many  years.  •  Mr. 
Seals  having  returned  his  thanks,  the 
meeting  was  briefly  addressed  by  the  Bev. 
J.  S.  Hall,  Mr.  Goodwill,  Mr.  Hardacre, 
and  Mr.  Booty. 

Peteeboeottgh. — The  Sunday  schools 
of  this  city  were  visited  on  the  23rd  of 
May  by  Mr.  Denby,  as  deputation  from 
the  Sunday  School  Union.  On  the  Sunday 
afternoon  Mr.  Denby  met  a  large  gather- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  Wentworth  Boom, 
Mr.  Land  presiding.  The  deputation  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  suggested  that  the 
various  schools  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing should  form  themselves  into  a  local 
union.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Murray,  seconded  by  M*. 
Harris,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
form  such  a  union  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  Mr.  Harris  con- 
sented to  act  as  secretary  pro  tern.  After 
a  few  remarks  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Barrass, 
Mr.  Pentney,  and  others,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  deputation, 
these  interesting  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  termination. 

Plymouth.— The  West  of  England 
Sunday  School  Conference  was  held  at 
Plymouth  on  June  9th.  The  services 
commenced  at  7.30  a.m.  with  [a  united 
prayer  meeting,  at  Hope  Chapel,  Ebring- 
ton  Street. 

The  morning  conference,  at  10.30,  pre- 
sided over  by  J.  Wikon,  Esq.,  of 
Exeter,  was  held  in  Union  Chapel  School- 
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room,  Courtney  Street,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  delegates  from  the 
surrounding  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  gave  a  lesson 
to  an  infant  class,  on  the  words  "Keep  the 
door  of  my  lips."  Both  the  audience  and 
the  class  were  deeply  interested  by  the 
teacher's  apt  and  pleasant  mode  of  setting 
forth  the  truth. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  several  com- 
ments were  offered  and  questions  asked  by 
various  delegates ;  to  these  Mr.  Morgan 
offered  brief  and  satisfactory  replies. 

Mr.  W.  White,  of  Birmingham,  who  was 
to  have  read  a  paper  on  "  Adult  classes," 
being  prevented  by  domestic  affliction  from 
attending,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  a  paper  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Symes, 
of  Plymouth,  on  "  The  teacher's  prepara- 
tion for  his  work,"  the  wise  and  practical 
suggestions  of  which  met  with  general 
approval;  though  some  little  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  catechisms  was 
expressed. 

Alfred  Booker,  Esq.,  presided  over  the 
afternoon  meeting  at  Sherwell  Chapel,  and 
after  a  brief  introductory  address  called 
upon  Mr.  L  Gould,  of  Bristol,  to  read  a 
paper  on  "  Primary  end  of  Sunday  school 
work."  The  spiritual  aspects  of  Sunday 
-  school  teaching  were  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully set  forth  in  this  paper,  and  by  the 
speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cox,  of  London,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  "  Efficient  teaching,"  after  the 
discussion  of  which  the  friends  adjourned 
to  George  Street  Schoolroom,  to  tea. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  George 
Street  Chapel,  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth, 
A.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  presiding.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Bev.  B.  Hickman,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Eevs.  W.  Carrie,  W. 
Whitley,  J.  Weod,  C.  Wilson,  and  by 
Messrs.  J.  Morgan,  T.  J.  Cox,  J.  Wilson, 
A.  Booker,  and  J.  Gould. 

Thanks  were  offered  to  the  Plymouth 
friends  and  their  indefatigable  secretary, 
Mr.  Holmden,  for  their  kind  reception  of 
visitors  from  a  distance,  and  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  arrangements  of  the 


conference,  in  all  departments,  had  been 
carried  out. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  various 
ministers  and  churches,  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  manifested,  and  the  prayerful, 
earnest  spirit  which  characterized  the 
whole  proceedings,  augur  well  for  continued 
and  increased  consecration  to  their  work 
on  the  part  of  all  who  were  privileged  to 
share  in  these  important  gatherings. 

South  Bucks  and  East  Bebks. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  union  was  held  in 
Salem  Chapel,  Great  Marlow,  on  Tuesday, 
April  20.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
service  in  the  chapel,  when  the  Bev.  James 
Mountain  preached  a  sermon  to  the 
teachers,  urging  upon  them  the  import- 
ance of  their  work,  and  directing  their  at- 
tention to  the  best  method  for  its  accom- 
plishment. A  tea  meeting  was  afterwards . 
held  in  the  schoolroom,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion a  public  meeting  in  the  chapel;  John 
Eutley,  Esq.,  presided.  The  report  gave 
some  encouraging  facts, — twelve  scholars 
had  joined  Christian  churches  during  the 
year,  and  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  attendance  of  the  scholars  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Bevs.  J.  Duthie,  J. 
Mountain,  A.  W.  Johnson,  and  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Parent  Union,  Mr.  JoUn 
Terry. 

fflfecellanwms  KntelligrnTt. 

Poetsba.— Tbe  sixty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Orange  Street  Sunday  School  in  con- 
nection with  King  Street  Chapel  was  held 
on  the  4th  of  May.  The  Bev.  W.  Bose  ' 
presided,  and  gave  a  brief  address  on  the 
nature  and  importance  of  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  has  been  the  superin- 
tendent several  years,  said  this  was  the         ' 
first  Sunday  school  which  was  formed  in 
Portsea,    but    now    there    were    10,000 
scholars  under  Sunday  school  instruction  i 

in  the  borough.     One  hundred  ministers,         ' 
missionaries,  or  missionaries'  wives,  had 
gone  from  this  school  since  its  formation. 
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Afteb  a  year  of  almost  unexampled  bereavements,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sunday  School  Union  have  been  called  to  part  with 
yefc  another  valued  coadjutor.  Mr.  George  William  Burge,  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  who  occupied  the 
same  position  at  the  recent  annual  conference,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Shore  Road,  Hackney,  on  the  30th  of  May  last.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  health,  but  no 
danger  was  apprehended  until  within  a'  day  or  two  of  his  la- 
mented decease.  His  career  had  been  one  of  uniform  consistency 
and  steady  persevering  labour  in  the  Sunday  school  cause,  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  from  childhood,  and  to  which  his 
best  efforts  were  quietly  but  perseveringly  devoted  during  his 
honourable  and  useful  career. 

Many  a  Sunday  school  teacher  throughout  the  country  will  be 
prepared  to  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Parent 
Committee  in  the  following  resolution,  passed  on  receipt  of  the 
mournful  and  unexpected  intelligence : — 

"That  this  committee  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  decease,  on 
Sunday,  May  80th,  of  their  esteemed  colleague  and  chairman,  Mr.  George 
William  Barge,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

"They  would  affectionately  record  that  Mr.  Burge  joined  the  committee 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bast  London  Auxiliary,  in  the  year 
1835,  and  in  1843,  became  a  member  of  the  standing  committee.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  visitation  of  country  unions  for  several  years,  and 
was  a  diligent  attendant  on  the  sub-committees  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  good  sense,  genial  disposition,  and  consistent  Christian  character, 
endeared  him  to  all,  and  made  him  a  welcome  representative  of  the  Parent 
Society  both  in  town  and  country. 

"  By  his  surviving  co-workers  his  memory  and  worth  will  long  be  held 
in  affectionate  remembrance ;  and  it  is  their  earnest  prayer  that  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel  may  be  shed  in  rich  abundance  upon  the  sorrowing 
family,  by  Him  who  has  graciously  promised  to  be  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  Husband  of  the  widow. M 
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[We  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  Bill  will  be  published ; 
and  Mr.  Heed's  speech,  which  occupied 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  delivery,  will 
be  given  in  full.— Eds.  8.  B.  Teacher.'] 

Before  these  pages  come  into  the  hands 
of  our  seadeas  they  will  have  learned,  with 
a  satisfaction  as  deep  and  hearty  as  our 


own,  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
the  introduction  of  the  Bating  Exemption 
Bill  on  the  16th  June,  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Beed,  M.P.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  foresee 
the  course  of  the  Bill  through  Committee ; 
but  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  whatever 
further  exertion  maybe  i 
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plate  the  8000688  already  realised,  w31  be 
heartily  and  perseveringly  rendered  by  our 
fellow-teachers.  Members  of  Parliament 
should  be  written  to  by  their  constituents, 
to  urge  upon  them  further  rapport  so  long 
as  the  subject  remains  before  the  House; 
not  considering  the  work  accomplished 
until  the  Bill  becomes  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

From  the  newspaper  reports  we  giro  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Seed's  speech. 

A  petition  signed  by  46,000  ratepayers, 
and  numerous  petitions  having  been  pre- 
sented on  both  sides  of  the  House,  Mr. 
C.  Heed  said  that  the  petitions  already 
presented  approving  of  the  provisions  of 
this   Bill  afforded  clear   and   conclusive 
evidence  of  the  feeling  existing  in  the 
country  on  the  question.    Some  persons 
might  think  the  matter  was  one  of  light 
moment,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of  very  grave 
importance,  and  involved  interests  of  a 
national  character.    He  was  glad  to  see 
that  in  this  House  there  was  no  ques- 
tion attracting  greater  attention  and  inte- 
rest  amongst   hon.  members   than  that 
which  had  to  do  with  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  community.     It 
might  not  be  generally  known  that  there 
was  an  institution  in  this  country  influ- 
encing and  controlling  large  masses  of  the 
population — an    institution    which   was 
effecting  very  great  results,  and  which  now 
for  the   first  time  in  its   history  came 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
to  ask  for  any  favour,  or  exemption  from 
any  liability  hitherto  resting  upon  it,  but 
to  ask  that  no  burden  might  be  placed 
upon  it  from  this  time  forth,  and  that  it 
might  be  allowed  to  do  its  work  with  the 
same  advantage  and  success  that  it  had 
hitherto  done  to  the  community  at  large. 
He  should   not  exaggerate   this  matter 
when  he  said  that  the  ragged  and  Sunday 
schools  of  this  country  were  a  power  in 
the  land.    They  were  the  outgrowth  of 
pious  seal  and  spontaneous  benevolence. 
They  belonged  to  no  party,  and  although 
they  were  certainly  supported  by  different 


denominations,  they  were  emphatically  the 
institution  of  the  people,  and  they  com- 
prised an  educational  apparatus  to  which 
the  people  were  very  much  attached.  Ever 
since  the  gseat  Act  of  Elizabeth,  upon 
which  our  poor  law  had  been  based,  schools 
had  been  free  from  liability  to  local  rates, 
and  in  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  IV. 
there  was  an  exemption  for  all  churches, 
chapels,  and  schools.    In  the  Towns  Im- 
provement Clauses  Act  of  1847  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  no  church  should 
be  rated,  "  or  any  building  exclusively  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  the  poor."    No  question  would  have 
have  arisen  but  for  the  judicial  decision 
in  the  recent  case  of  Jones  and  others  v. 
the  Mersey  Sock  and  Harbour  Trustees, 
pronounced    by    Lord    Westbury,    and 
subsequently  confirmed   by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn,  which  declared  that  all  build- 
ings  of    a  charitable   or   eleemosynary 
character  must  be  rated  to  the  poor.  Now 
this  decision  had  swept  away  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  centuries,  and  had  involved 
these   schools   in   great    embarrassment 
The  teachers  had  been  slow  to  believe  it, 
and  the  local  authorities  slow  to  act  upon 
the  decision.  Parliament  was  therefore  now 
asked  to  decide  that  question  which  wss  at 
present  left  open  to  the  local  authorities  to 
determine.    In  I860*  when  this  question 
first  arose,  two  questions  were  proposed  to 
the  House.    If  he  did  not  mistake,  one 
was  raised   by  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  North  Warwickshire,  and  the 
other  by  a  gentleman  en  this  side  of  the 
House;  and  the  answer  distinctly  given 
by  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  late  Govern- 
ment was,  that  "  the  subject  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  but  he 
could  give  no  promise  of  a  Bill  that  ses- 
sion." Now  this  was  rather  less  ambiguous 
than  many  answers  given  by  the  occupants 
of  the  front  benches,    and  the  Sunday 
school  teachers  of  the  country  understood 
those  words  as  meaning,  that  although 
the  Government  had  not  time  to  deal  with 
the  question  then,  then  was  a  high  pro- 
bability that  they  would  hereafter  faring 
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tuitous  teachers  numbering  no  less  than 
488,000.  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  House  would  view  this  progress 
•as  something  wonderful,  and,  as  for  as  he 
knew,  it  had  no  parallel  in  history. 
(Cheers.)  The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  But- 
terworth,  M.P.,  and  read  an  extract  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  to  prore  the  great 
benefit  and  utility  of  these  schools,  and  he 
then  went  on  to  say,  in  the  strictest  Par- 
liamentary sense,  that  non-interference  in 
this  matter  would  be  unfair,  impolitic, 
and  oppressive.  He  said  it  would  be 
unfair,  because  churches,  chapels,  and 
some  other  places  were  exempt  from 
payment  of  these  rates.  He  had  himself 
been  a  Sunday  school  teacher  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  he  spoke  in  the  presence  of 
hon.  gentlemen  who  had  acted  in  a  similar 
capacity,  all  of  whom  would  bear  testimony 
that  these  schools  were  taught  upon  reli- 
gious principles,  and  that  religious  wor- 
ship was  conducted  within  their  walls 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children  fre- 
quenting them.  It  might  be  asked  why 
did  not  these  schools  register ;  but  that  was 
not  what  they  wanted ;  what  they  asked 
for  was  a  declaration  from  the  House  of 
Commons  that  their  purposes  were  deserv- 
ingof  recognition  as  well  as  those  of  churches 
and  chapels.  He  had  known  one  of  these 
schools  to  be  held  in  the  belfry  of  a 
church  tower,  and  it  did  seem  hard,  when' 
a  separate  building  was  procured,  there 
should  be  a  liability  to  pay  the  rates. 
There  had  been  a  great  extension  of  school 
accommodation  of  late  years,  and  separate 
buildings  had  been  erected;  everything, 
in  fact,  haying  been  done  for  their  im- 
provement. But  what  was  the  reward 
which  they  were  to  get?  Why,  if  they 
were  in  pews  or  under  a  chapel  they  were 
not  to  be  taxed,  but  if  they  had  a  sepa- 
rate building  the  rate  collector  could  come 
and  make  his  demand  upon  them.  The 
cost  of  these  institutions  had  hitherto 
been  borne  by  the  teachers ;  there  was  no 
common  fund  from  which  money  could  be 
taken  to  pay  this  tax,  and  therefore,  he 
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in  a  measure  to  settle  this  question  of  dif- 
ficulty and  embarrassment.  He  held, 
therefore,  that  the  late  Government  did 
pledge  themselves  to  the  teashers'of  the 
country  that  they  would  give  considera- 
tion to  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
Some  deputations  had  since  waited  upon 
Ministers,  and  now  that  a  new  House  of 
Commons  had  assembled,  it  was  thought 
by  the  friends  of  these  institutions  that 
the  whole  question  should  be  brought 
to  a  settlement  by  a  Bill.  He  did  not 
make  his  appeal  to  the  Government,  but 
he  asked  the  House  to  declare  what 
the  will  of  the  people  was  with  regard 
to  these  institutions.  (Cheers.)  The  name 
of  Bobert  Baikes  ought  not  to  be  men 
turned,  and  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  the  greatest  respect  and 
reverence.  In  1782  that  gentleman  formed 
the  first  Sunday  school,  from  which  had 
arisen  the  whole  body  of  Sunday  schools, 
at  present  occupying  so  high  and  im- 
portant a  positien  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Baikes  gathered  the  children  together  with 
a  wonderful  amount  of  foresight  from  the 
streets  of  Gloucester,  where  they  were 
creating  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief. 
He  hired  persons  to  take  charge  of  them 
and  teach  them,  and  his  institution  grew 
until  it  became  so  considerable  as  to  be 
attacked  in  the  Senate  and  cathedral  as 
one  of  a  dangerous  character  to  the  coun- 
try. But  what  had  happened  ?  That  in- 
stitution, which  began  in  1782,  acquired 
such  strength  that  in  1818  there  were 
6,463  schools  in  the  country,  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  children  taught  in  them. 
(Cheers.)  By  the  census  of  1851  there 
appeared  to  be  23,498  of  these  schools,  with 
considerably  above  2,000,000  children.  On 
March  80,  1851,  which  was  the  Sunday 
upon  which  the  census  was  taken,  there 
were  present  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  children  on  the  books.  (Cheers.) 
This  proved  that  these  institutions  were  no 
visionary  matter.  Taking  the  same  basis 
he  calculated  that  in  1869,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
would  be  8,897,000  children,  their  gra- 
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said,  to  make  them  liable  to  pay  these 
rates  would  be  most  unfair.  (Cheers). 
Further,  he  contended  that  it  was  of 
national  advantage  that  these  schools 
should  be  preserved,  and  everything 
'done  to  encourage  their  development. 
It  was  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  and 
of  statesmen  to  repress  the  growth 
of  the  criminal  classes  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  to  attack,  whatever 
they  met  them,  ignorance,  intemperance, 
and  vicious  habits.  This  he  believed 
would  be  best  done  in  these  schools,  where 
children  were  brought  together  to  get 
instruction  based  upon  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality.  He 
noticed  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
House  to  foster  the  introduction  of  secular 
education  into  their  day  schools,  and  if 
this  were  done  it  would  render  it  more 
necessary  to  preserve  Sunday  schools, 
where  religious  instruction  would  continue 
to  be  taught.  The  hon.  member  then 
quoted  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  others — all  bearing  high  testi- 
mony to  the  great  benefits  of  Sunday  schools, 
as  instruments  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  pauperism.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  if  they  desired  to  cheek  hereditary 
pauperism  and  crime,  they  had  no  more 
powerful  means  at  their  present  command 
than  these  Sunday  and  ragged  schools. 
In  Manchester  and  Salford  upwards  of 
10,000  children  were  regular  attendants  at 
these  latter  schools;  but  half  the  present 
number  of  schools  would  have  to  be  shut  up 
if  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  rates. 
The  amount  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  in  many  cases  would  be  equal  to 
a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
schools.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  to  have  to  pay  these  rates 
would  be  a  most  embarassing  thing  for 
most  of  these  schools,  and  they  would 


be  placed  in  the  greatest  difficulty.  Most 
of  the  schools  were  now  in  debt,  and  inch 
a  thing  as  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  an  unknown  quantity  with  them.  At 
this  moment  the  ragged  schools  of  Lon- 
don were  several  thousand  pounds  in  debt, 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  meet  other  lia- 
bilities would  be  to  seriously  impair  their 
efforts  for  'usefulness.  It  had  been  said 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line;  but  surely  when  places  of  wor- 
ship, Government  offices,  and  university 
buildings  were  exempt  from  rates,  these 
schools  might  fairly  claim  to  be  so. 
(Cheers.)  If  those  institutions  were  to  be 
free  which  were  for  the  training  of  the 
richer  members  of  the  community,  surely 
those  [which  were  established  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  lower  classes  ought  also  to  be 
free.  These  schools  for  which  he  pleaded 
brought  class  into  communion  with  ckss, 
for  the  poor  children  met  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes  who 
taught  in  them,  and  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  might  have  been  seen  last 
Sunday  morning  in  a  school  in  Westmin- 
ster teaching.  (Cheers.)  It  was  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  these  schools 
during  the  Chartist  riots  and  the  recent 
cotton  famine  in  Lancashire.  It  wss  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  had  been  previously 
scholars  themselves— and  so  much  did  they 
value  the  benefits  which  they  had  received, 
that  they  gave  their  gratuitous  services. 
For  bis  own  part  he  would  as  soon  tax 
lighthouses,  lifeboats,  and  fire  brigades,  a* 
these  schools.  Looking  at  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  did  hope  the  House  would  sop- 
port  him  in  voting  for  the  second  readme; 
of  the  BUL    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Grades  (of  Liverpool)  seconded  the 
motion,  and,  though  opposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  228  to  71  votes. 


From  the  great  pressure  on  our  space  we  are  compelled  this  month  to  omit  oar 
replies  to  contributors  to  this  department. 
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Thoughts  foe  my  Class  on  Acts  x.  1 — 20. 


Beauty  and  verdure,  though  always  attractive,  delight  us  most  when 
seen  in  unexpected  places.  The  palm  tree,  waving  its  feathery  crown 
and  yielding  its  luscious  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  desert ;  the  olive, 
flourishing  in  the  hard  and  rocky  soil ;  the  Alpine  gentian,  seeming  as 
if  it  reflected  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky  among  the  silent  wastes  of 
snow; — these  appear  all  the  more  beautiful  because  surrounded  by 
apparently  unfavourable  circumstances.  So  piety  and  goodness  are 
most  worthy  of  admiration  when  found  under  adverse  influences, — 
where  there  is  nothing  outward  to  foster  and  encourage  them.  Such 
was  the  piety  of  Cornelius — the  praying  officer  of  Caesarea.  The  more 
we  examine  into  his  position  and  circumstances,  the  more  we  are 
taught  to  admire  the  grace  of  God  which  caused  such  piety  to  spring 
up  and  flourish  in  such  an  uncongenial  spot. 

!•  Cornelius  was  a  Roman — a  Gentile,  not  a  Jew — a  heathen,  one 
born  outside  the  psople  of  God.  Most  likely  his  parents  were  wor- 
shippers of  idols,  and  therefore  he  had  never  been  taught,  like  Timothy, 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  or  led,  like  Samuel,  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  to  join  in  the  worship  offered  there.  Much  depends  on 
early  training,  and  we  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  pious  parents 
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and  teachers.     Bnt  God  can,  and  sometimes  does  dispense  with  these 
means  of  instruction.     We  sing, — 

"  Lord,  I  ascribe  it  to  Thy  grace! 
And  not  to  chance,  as  others  do, 
That  I  was  born  of  Christian  race, 
And  not  a  heathen  or  a  Jew." 

Cornelius  could  not  say  this ;  but  he  could  say,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am."  Should  it  not  shame  us,  if,  with  all  our  advan- 
tages, we  fear  God  less  than  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in  ignorance 
and  heathenism  P  At  this  time,  we  should  also  remember,  the  idolatry 
and  wickedness  of  the  Eomans  were  very  great.  The  people  worshipped 
the  idols  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  their  own  ;  they  learnt  the  amies 
and  sins  of  those  nations,  and  yet  there  was  also  a  fearfitL  amoeat  of 
unbelief  and  contempt  for  religion*    Those  were  dark  days  indeed* 

Then,  Cornelius  was  a  soldier.  Young  folks  see  the  gayer  side  of  a 
soldier's  life,  and  think  how  grand  it  is.  But  war  is  a  dreadful  trade, 
and  no  occupation  is  less  favourable  to  piety  than  that  of  the  soldier. 
Hedley  Vicars  remarked  that,  if  he  had  been  a  Christian  before  lie 
entered  the  army,  he  should  have  chosen  some  other  profession.  A 
great  general  used  to  say,  '"The  worse  man,  the  better  soldier; "  and 
though  this  is  hardly  true,  yet  we  know  how  much  of  desperate  courage 
a  bad  man  may  have.  Cornelius  was  a  rich  man,  or,  at  least,  a  man  of 
property.  Riches  are  to  piety  what  baggage  is  to  an  army, — what 
weights  are  to  a  runner.  See  what  our  Lord  said  about  them,  Mark  x. 
24»  And  he  resided  at  Ccesarea.  His  was  not  a  calm,  quiet  life,  in 
some  country  village,  with  few  temptations,  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  thought  and  meditation.  Like  Joseph,  and  Moses,  and  Daniel,  he 
dwelt  in  a  grand  and  populous  city,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury, 
pomp  and  pleasure.  Caesarea  had  been  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
honour  of ,  Augustus  Caesar.  It  was  a  city  of  sumptuous  palaces, 
theatres,  and  idolatrous  temples  and  images.  There  was  also  a  magni- 
ficent harbour,  in  which  ships  from  the  West  cast  their  anchors,  some- 
times bringing  troops  from  Borne,  and  sometimes  the  governors  of 
Judea,  with  their  retinues.  It  was  at  Caesarea  that  these  rulers  or 
procurators  resided  (Acts  xxiii.  33,  Ac.).  But  all  is  now  silent  and 
deserted ;  no  sound  is  heard  but  the  washing  of  the  waves,  the  cry  of 
the  sea-bird,  or  occasionally  the  voice  of  the  wandering  Arab. 

Learn  from  the  position  of  Cornelius,  that  piety  is  not  dependent 

ON   OUTWABD   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

2.  What  was  the  character  formed  under  these  unfavourable  con- 
ditions P  We  might  have  expected  it  to  resemble  that  of  the  centurion 
who  had  charge  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  our  Lord  was  crucified  (Matt. 
xxvii.  54),  or  the  captain  who  ordered  St.  Paul  to  be  scourged  (Acts 
xxii.  24).  Roman  soldiers,  generally  speaking,  did  their  duty  *>  their 
superior  officers,  and  thought  of  little  else.  But  what  do  we  learn  of 
Cornelius  P  That  he  was  devout, — truly  religious,  as  we  say;  like 
Obadiah  in  Ahab's  wicked  court,  or  Havelock  and  his  "  saints  "  among 
their  careless  and  ungodly  comrades.    He  feared  God,  with  all  his  house 
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' — openly,  so  that  his  family  and  servants  felt  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample. His  motto  was  that  of  Joshna,  chap.  xxiv.  15.  He  was  bene- 
volent, and  bore  a  high  character  for  excellence  (ver.  22).  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said  against  him  by  his  heathen  relatives  or  companions, 
except  that  he  feared  God ;  just  as  it  had  been  with  Daniel  at  Babylon. 
Learn   from  the  character  of  Cornelius,  that   teuh  piety  is  tbttss 

EXCELLENCE. 

3.  Do  you  ask  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  consistency  of  character  P 
It  is  a  secret  worth  knowing.  It  was  known  to  Nehemiah  (chap,  i.,  ii.), 
and  thousands  have  learnt  it  since  his  day.  Cornelius  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  He  lived  near  to  God,  and  hence  was  not  carried  away  by  the 
temptations  incident  to  his  position.  Travellers  sometimes  wonder  to 
see  the  palm  tree  flourishing  in  the  desert.  They  do  not  know  that  it 
tfed  by  a  secret  spring.  Living  near  to  God,  in  daily  communion 
Vith  Him,  is  the  source  of  a  pure  and  consistent  life.  Enoch  thus 
walked  with  God,  and  was  a  good  and  holy  man  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt generation.  So  did  Noah;  so  did  the  true-hearted  Nathanael. 
Living  near  to  God  is  the  secret  op  true  religion.    (Note  Booh,  47.) 

Cornelius  had  his  reward.  He  lived  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  God  gave  him  more.  Jesus  seemed  to 
say  to  him,  as  to  Nathanael, "  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these." 
To  him  was  the  promise  fulfilled,  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  Hvm,  and  He  will  show  them  His  covenant ;"  and,  as 'we 
Bhall  see  in  our  next  Sunday's  lesson,  the  path  of  this  praying  officer 
became  like  "  the  path  of  the  just,"  shining  "  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  G. 


MY  AWKWARD   SCHOLAR. 

Shall  I  draw  her  portrait  for  you—r-Henrietta's  portrait — as  she  sat 
week  after  week  in  my  class  ?  A  tall,  broad-shouldered  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  large  red  hands,  always  in  her  way,  with  a  dull  face  and  light 
eyes,  and  a  rough  head  of  hair ;  there  was  nothing  attractive  about 
her  appearance.  Then  her  manners  were  not  pleasmg.  She  had  a 
way  of  drawing  into  her  shell  whenever  addressed,  and  becoming 
distant  and  shy.  ^  Her  answers,  always. monoflyilabic,  were  given  with 
averted  face,  and  her  whole  attitude  was  a  silent  plea  to  be  let  alone. 

Yet  she  always  came,  rain  or  shine,  and  was  never  late.  She  had 
always  prepared  her  lesson  too,  and  was  eager  to  be  taught,  notwith- 
standing her  dislike  to  answering  questions.  I  found  her  at  home 
very  much  as  she  appeared  in  school,  only  more  reticent  and  un- 
approachable. Her  father  kept  a  bakery,  and  it  was  Henrietta's  duty 
to  wait  upon  customers,  and  as  I  repeated  my  visits,  I  found  that 
this  duty  was  supplemented  by  a  host  of  others.  Her  mother  was.  a 
siokly,  washed-out  looking  woman,  and  upon  the  eldest  daughter  fefi 
♦the  care  of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  the  shop,  and  the  oversight  of  a 
numerous  flock  of  childrem.  *  nnoIP 
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"Did  I  love  my  awkward  pupil?"  you  inquire.  I  am  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  I  loved  her  very  little,  yet  she,  in  her  shy  way, 
gradually  attached  herself  to  me.  But  One  far  better,  far  tenderer 
than  I,  loved  this  girl,  and  was  often  with  her — her  Friend,  her  Guide, 
her  Comforter.  "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God 
looketh  upon  the  heart,"  and  Henrietta's  Bimple  heart  had  learned  to 
rest  on  the  great  heart  of  her  Saviour. 

I  missed  her  once  from  her  place,  and  surmised  that  sickness  had 
kept  her  away.  It  was  so.  The  next  day  calling  upon  her,  I  found 
her  tossing  with  fever.  She  smiled  at  me  as  I  entered  the  room.  It 
was  no  quiet  refuge  for  an  invalid,  but  a  low,  steaming  place,  full  of 
close  smells,  and  the  clamour  of  children.     She  said, — 

"I'm  glad  you*  came  to  see  me.  I  shall  never  any  more  be  at 
Sunday  school." 

"Oh  yes,  you  will,  my  dear,"  I  replied.  "We  cannot  spare  you 
from  our  number." 

''You  don't  understand;"  and  she  murmured,  "I  am  going  home, 
to  the  beautiful  land  we  sing  of  so  often,  to  the  dear  Jesus.  I  know 
I'll  never  get  well  again  here,  but  oh,  teacher,  how  happy  I'll  be 
there!" 

The  silent  tongue  seemed  unloosed,  the  inexpressive  eyes  were  bright 
with  feeling,  the  hot  hand  clasped  mine     I  said, — 

"  Tell  me  how  long  you  have  loved  Jesus,  Henrietta  P  " 

"  I  have  loved  Him  a  long  time,  but  I  never  felt  quite  sure  that  He 
loved  me  until  a  few  weeks  ago." 

How  reproached  I  felt,  that  one  of  my  dear  class  had  so  long  been 
a  follower  of  Christ,  and  I  had  not  divined  it  I  As  the  days  and  nights 
passed  she  grew  worse,  and  finally  passed,  as  she  had  expected,  over 
the  river  of  death.  And  my  awkward  scholar  is  now,  I  trust,  one  of 
the  shining  ones  who  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  King.— 
Sunday  School  Times  (American)* 


§0  am  Cfciform  pin  in  i\t  Sinjgfmg  f 

BT  THE   REV.  J.   SPENCER  PEARSALL, 

Minister  o/Eccleston  Square  Chapel* 

In  a  former  number  of  this  periodical  we  raised  the  question,  Do  our 
children  join  in  the  prayer  P  and,  in  compliance  with  request,  we  now 
attempt  to  answer  a  like  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  singing. 

To  a  superficial  observer  in  a  Sunday  school  it  might  seem  as  if  the 
scholars  during  the  singing  were  a  band  of  sweet  choristers,  singing 
in  most  tuneful  notes  their  Creator's  praises.  But  a  more  careful 
Observation  will  detect  some  children  not  singing  at  all,  others  singing 
only  occasionally  and  then  most  lazily,  some  singing  out  of  tune, 
others  with  sweet  voices,  but  untrained.     Few  seem  to  associate  the 
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singing  with  anything  beyond  the  school  routine  or  a  pleasant  inter* 
lnde.  They  may  sing  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  but  they  do  not  sing  and  make  melody  in  their  heart  to  the 
Lord.  The  idea  of  worship  is  not  present  to  their  minds.  The  sub- 
ject  is  every  way  important,  and  deserves  our  very  best  consideration. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  schoolroom  should  not  be,  or 
even  seem  to  be,  a  dull  place,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
interest  the  children.  Now  what  so  lights  up  the  little  faces  and 
makes  the  heart  glad — what  makes  children  feel  that  God  is  a  kind 
Father,  and  that  happy  are  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  as  the 
well-conducted  service  of  song  P 

In  the  neglect  of  this  exercise  we  shall  fail  to  impart  the  true  idea  of 
religion.  Yet,  often  as  the  children  are  urged  to  bend  their  knees  and 
pray  to  God,  how  seldom  is  the  duty  of  praise  enforced  or  its  nature 
explained !  Praise  is  a  higher  exerci&e  of  the  soul  than  prayer,  and 
should  result  from  it.  It  is  not  the  soul,  urged  by  want,  petitioning 
for  supplies,  but  the  overflow  of  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  favours 
already  received,  and  shows  the  good  tidings — the  gospel,  that  as 
God  was  Himself  perfectly  happy,  He  desired  that  His  creatures  should 
be  happy  also,  and  that  their  joy  might  be  full. 

We  beg  now  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  about  Sunday  school  hymns, 
and  the  singing  of  them. 

1.  We  would  select  for  our  children  hymns  of  the  highest  order  of 
composition.  The  doggrel  verses  once  taught  are  happily  unknown  to 
the  present  generation,  yet  would  not  some  of  our  hymns  still  sung  be 
condemned  by  every  true  poet  or  hymnist  ? 

We  believe  that  as  good  prose  is  more  easily  understood  than  bad, 
so  is  good  poetry,  and  that  it  is  more  sure  to  touch  the  chords  of  the 
heart.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  more  educated,  for  all  more  or  less 
feel  the  force  of  right  words ;  poetry  is  true  to  nature.  The  words  of 
an  inferior  writer  often  more  than  half  conceal  a  thought,  and  suppress 
rather*than  quicken  emotion.  Bad  poetry  is  depressing  to  the  spirits 
as  well  as  grating  to  the  ear. 

The  selection  of  the  subjects  of  our  hymns  claims  a  more  serious 
attention  than  is  usually  given.  The  hymn-book  is  often  opened  at 
random,  and  the  most  unsuitable  verses  read.  Is  less  caution  needed 
in  the  selection  of  hymns  for  our  children  than  for  an  adult  congrega- 
tion? 

Hymns  that  celebrate  our  Maker's  perfections  and  works  will  be 
found  more  suitable  than  many  that  are  purely  subjective,  and  deal 
largely  in  the  utterances  of  the  inner  life. 

We  would  make  another  suggestion.  Whilst  we  like  to  hear  the 
*cloud  voice  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb,"  it  would  be  well  if  many  hymns  were  addressed 
to  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  All  children 
would  more  or  less  understand  and  appreciate  such  songs.  What 
more  simple  and  sublime  than  the  song  of  Dr.  Watts, — 
"  I  sing  the  almighty  power  of  God  "  ? 
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It  is  most  desirable  that  a  child  should  learn  hymns  and  repeat  them. 
We  would  also  urge  that  these  hymns  should  be  repeated  accurately, 
not  only  as  a  valuable  discipline,  but  to  preserve  the  melody  of  the, 
song.  Many  persons  can  never  repeat  a  hymn  nor  quote  a  scripture 
correctly ;  not  owing  to  a  bad  memory,  but  because  they  learnt  these 
hymns  and  scriptures  in  early  life  incorrectly.  It  is  easy  for  a  child 
to  get  the  wrong  word  into  the  memory,  but  not  so  easy  in  after  life  to 
displace  it,  and  substitute  the  right  one. 

We  hope  that  learning  hymns  will  never  go  out  of  fashion.  Who 
can  tell  the  future  history  of  a  hymn  when  once  it  is  printed  on  a 
child's  memory  ?  It  may  be  imperfectly  understood  and  excite  but 
little  interest,  and  for  a  time  it  may  be  forgotten ;  but  in  after  years, 
perhaps  when  little  expected,  in  a  moment  it  comes  back,  enters  the 
heart,  and  becomes  a  thing  of  life  and  joy  and  power  for  ever.  Let  a 
child  go  away  from  a  Sunday  school  with  only  one  hymn  in  his  memory 
and  he  will  find  it  hard  to  escape  altogether  from  the  truth. 

How  many  aged  Christians  own  with  gratitude  the  benefit  they  have 
derived  from  hymns  learnt  in  childhood !  In  old  age  the  memory  may 
fail  to  recall  recent  events,  but  easily  brings  out  what  was  stored  up  in 
it  in  early  life.  Hence,  let  a  Christian  be  old,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  he 
has  sweet  memories  supplied  by  the  Bible  and  hymn-book. 

What  a  fearful  blank  is  felt  by  a  Christian  in  advanced  age  whose 
earliest  memory  knows  nothing  of  these  sacred  truths. 

2.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  children  learn  hymns,  they  must  sin£ 
them. 

In  order  to  sing  well  a  child  must  be  taught ;  and  here  let  us  own 
our  obligations  to  those  disinterested  helpers  who  conduct  our  Tonic 
Sol-fa  and  other  classes.  Such  teachers,  if  efficient,  and  prompted  by 
pure  motives,  may  feel  assured  of  their  reward,  no  small  portion  of 
which  would  be  to  hear  the  scholars'  well-trained  voices  helping  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary. 

Whilst  diversity  of  opinion,  may  exist  as  to  the  best  tunes  for  children, 
we  submit  that  they  should  not  be  adaptations  from  music  composed 
for  the  wine-cup,  or  the  dance.  We  dare  not,  however,  decline  the  use 
of  every  popular  song,  for  what  more  sweet  and  pure  than  the  old 
ballad,  now  seldom  heard,  "  Home,  sweet  home  P  " 

We  ask  that  the  tune,  like  the  hymn,  shall  be  simple,  that  it  may  be 
easily  sung, — and  good,  that  it  may  make  music  in  the  soul ;  the  two 
must  harmonize,  and  be  adapted  to  each  other  if  they  are  to  accomplish 
their  great  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  than  for  hymns 
of  glad  rejoicing  to  be  sung  to  doleful  tunes,  or  for  those  in  whioh  the 
sentiment  is  of  a  pathetic  character  to  be  sung  to  cheerful  and  in- 
spiriting music.  Beside  this  we  are  anxious  that  the  spirit  of  the 
poetry  should  be  expressed  in  the  music  by  a  careful  modulation  of  the 
yoice  and  attention  to  accent. 

Whoever  gives  out  the  hymns  ought  to  make  it  a  duty  to  read  well 
and  to  make  himself  heard.  It  is  falsely  supposed  that  any  one  can 
give  out  a  hymn,  and  hence  the  service  of  song  in  church  and  school 
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is  ofteri  damaged.  A  hymn  well  read,  add  with-a  "pleasant  voice,"  is 
musical  reading.  Let  the  reader  then  study  the  hymn  beforehand, 
ffhat  he  nfoy  knew  its  structure,  and  enter  into  the  author's  thought 
and  feeling,  for  how  can  he  reproduce  or  express  a  feeling  which  does 
not  exist  within  him  P 

It  would  not  be  loBt  time  if  the  hymn  were  read  through.  The 
children  after  listening  to  the  words  would  sing  more  intelligently  and 
feelingly.  It  would  be,  as  it  were,  giving  them  the  key-note.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  the  best  reader  will  not  draw  attention  to  him- 
self, but  to  his  theme.  He  has  caught  the  inspiration  Of  the  hymnist, 
and  the  children  now  feel  it  and  are  aglow. 

The  practice  of  shutting  the  school  door  before  the  singing  as  well 
as  before  the  prayer  is  good.  The  child  is  thus  taught  that  singing 
is  an  exercise  equally  solemn  with  that  of  prayer — that  we  are  not  only 
to  pray  to  God,  but  also  to  sing  to  Him.  We  would  suggest  that  in 
the  church  and  schoolroom  the  plan  should  be  for  all  to  rise  together, 
pause  for  perfect  stillness,  and  commence  simultaneously.  Children 
should  feel  that  they  are  standing  before  the  throne,  singing  the  praises 
of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  sanctuary  service  we  prefer  to  sing  hymns  that  are  direct 
addresses  to  God.  Whether  a  large  selection  of  hymns  in  which  the 
address  is  indirect  may  not  be  better  for  Sunday  schools  we  will  not 
now  say.  All  will  allow  that  in  practising  tunes  we  ought  to  choose 
hymns  where  the  name  of  God  is  not  frequent.  The  undue  familiarity 
with  the  name  of  God,  and  especially  the  flippant  utterance  of  it,  is 
most  dishonouring  to  God,  and  destructive  of  that  fear  of  the  Lord 
Which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Nor  should  the  Sunday  school  be  the  only  room  where  children's 
voices  should  be  heard.  Children  should  be  told  their  privilege  and 
duty  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  song  with  the  great  congregation. 

Many  homes  might  be  gladdened  by  parents  encouraging  their 
children  to  form  a  family  choir,  each  taking  a  part,  and  so  bringing 
out  the  full  harmony  of  the  tune;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  at  least 
then  all  join  together,  parents  as  well,  in  singing  the  high  praises  of 
God.  The  Sabbath  would  be  less  of  a  weariness  if  families  thus 
employed  some  of  its  hours.  Whilst  making  this  passing  allusion  to 
parents  we  may  remark  that  they  ought  to  provide  each  of  their 
children  with  a  hymn-book  as  well  as  a  Bible.  Instead  of  sharing  the 
twe  of  a  hynm-book  with  another  by  his  side,  let  every  scholar  have 
his  own  book,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  school 

We  must  teach  by  example.  The  teacher  must  join  in  the  song. 
If  he  urges  his  class  to  sing,  the  children  may  well  Btare  if  he  him- 
self stands  mute.  If  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  music,  the  expressive  eyes  of  the  scholars  seem  to  disclose 
the  passing  thought, — Why  cannot  teacher  learn  to  sing  P  Is  he  not 
as  clever  as  we  ?  At  a  recent  chapel  congress  it  was  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  knowledge  of  music  should  be  considered  a  part  of 
a  clergyman's  education.     Let  teachers  as  well  as  children  be  found 
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in  our  singing  classes,  and  let  them  sing  in  the  school  with  their 
children* 

We  blame  children  for  singing  without  thinking  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  but  may  not  some  teachers  be  asked  to  divide  the  blame? 
The  following  fact  has  recently  been  recorded  in  more  than  one  news- 
paper. We  relate  it,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply  the  moral  At 
a  recent  Sunday  school  anniversary  a  hymn  by  Dr.  Watts  was  given 
out,  and  choruses  added  to  the  verses. 

The  first  verse 


"There  is  beyond  the  sky 

A  heaven  of  joy  and  love,"  Ac 

Then  came  the  chorus, — 

«  Oh,  that  will  be  joyful,"  Ac. 

The  second  verse  followed, — 

"There  is  a  dreadful  hell, 
And  everlasting  pains." 

Then  followed  the  chorus,  as  before, — 

•»  Oh,  that  will  be  joyful!!" 

This  fact  may  call  up  a  laugh,  yetjmore  properly  might  it^excite  a 
tear,  and  the  more  so  when  we  remember  how  many,  in  all  our  churches 
and  schools,  seldom  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  sing. 

Passing  events  make  it  imperative  that  Sunday  school  teachers 
should  give  their  best  attention  to  the  service  of  song.  Every  musical 
attraction  is  now  offered,  not  only  by  juvenile  concerts,  but  also  by 
ritualistic  churches.  Whilst  we  would  not  retain  our  children  by 
•descending  to  any  sensational  service,  we  would  not  drive  them 
away  by  any  neglects. 

We  would  conclude  with  reminding  the  reader  that  in  great  reli- 
gious revivals  God  has  blessed  children  and  adults  through  the  medium 
of  poetry  and  song.  "  Nothing,"  said  Bishop  Jewel,  "  promoted  the 
Beformation  more  than  inviting  the  common  people  to  sing  psalms, 
and  that  sometimes  there  would  be  six  thousand  persons  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  singing  together,  which  was  very  grievous  to  the  Papists." 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  saying  of  a  patriot  of  former  days,— 
"  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  if  I  may  make  the  people's  ballads." 
Let  not  Sunday  school  teachers  surrender  the  power  of  reaching  the 
hearts  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  through  the  medium  of 
social  song  and  singing.  Let  us  ponder  well  one  of  the  questions  far 
the  day, — the  right  hymn-book,  and  how  to  use  it. 
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Oub  readers  will  remember  that  on  a  somewhat  recent  occasion  the 
newly  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde, 
turned  aside  from  his  own  special  field  of  research  to  descant  on  the 
subject  of  education.  It  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  do  so,  and 
equally  natural  in  his  countrymen  to  look  with  interest  for  the  matured 
views  of  so  able  and  liberal-minded  a  scholar.  And  not  only  does  the 
"  Inaugural  Address  "  contain  much  wholesome  truth,  forcibly  expressed, 
it  also  embodies,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  valuable  and  timely  lessons 
for  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Dissenting  alike  from  the  ultra-classical  schools  of  educators,  who 
would  have  no  change  in  the  old  university  and  public  school  system, 
and  from  the  scientific  school,  who  would  exclude  classical  studies 
altogether,  Mr.  Froude  raises  the  banner  of  "  specific  education,"  as  we 
may  fitly  term  it.  The  object  for  which  we  go  to  school,  he  says,  is 
"  to  make  ns  know  our  duty  and  do  it,  to  make  us  upright  in  act,  and 
true  in  thought  and  word."  If  it  be  asked,  "  What  is  our  duty  P  "  he 
would  reply,  "To  keep  the  ten  commandments,  and  earn  an  honest 
living."  Industrial  education  has  been  superseded  by  intellectual.  Mr. 
Froude  believes  it  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  will  go  back  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  He  is  evidently  much  in  sympathy  with  good  Thomas 
Doolittle,  of  catechetical  celebrity,  who  used  to  say  of  the  children, 
"  Give  them  a  Bible  and  a  calling,  and  God  be  with  them."  He  would 
make  education  specific  instead  of  general ;  and  since  a  boy  must  live 
by  "working,  begging,  or  stealing,"  he  should  be  educated  with  a  special 
design  to  enable  him  to  do  the  first  and  avoid  the  other  two.  Then  he 
will  be  able  to  "  stand  upright "  in  the  world,  and  he  may  build  upon 
that  foundation  what  "  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultivation "  he 
will.  In  other  words,  let  schooling  be  clearly  planned  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  "Teach  them  facts  and 
principles  which  they  can  apply  and  use  in  the  work  of  their  lives." 
He  would  thus  have  the  lad  who  is  to  become  a  farmer  taught  the 
sciences  npon  which  agriculture  is  based ;  and  so  with  other  trades  and 
professions ;  and  as  to  history,  poetry,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  classical 
literature, — they  are  "excellent  as  ornament,"  and  "may  be  the  amuse- 
ment of  one's  leisure  hereafter." 

This,  according  to  one  of  our  ablest  historians,  should  be  the  main 
principle  of  education ;  and  undoubtedly  it  has  much  to  recommend  it 
at  first  sight.  Whether  a  boy's  future  in  life  can  be  so  determined 
beforehand  as  to  enable  the  parent  or  schoolmaster  to  make  the  work 
of  tuition  specific,  is  a  point  by  no  means  so  easily  settled.  How  far 
parental  wishes  or  juvenile  predilections  should  be  considered  in  the 
actual  working  out  of  this  practical  problem,  is  another  question  well 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  account.  These  are  matters  of  interest 
to  all  who  seek  the  welfare  of  youth ;  but  there  is  one  practical 
deduction  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  all  our  fellow- 
workers.       "  Specific  education"  for  the  teacher — is  it  not  among 
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the  chief  desiderata  of  our  Sunday  school  system  P  Fitness  in 
the  young  labourers  for  their  special  work — is  not  this  too  often  the 
one  thing  which  we  lack,  and  for  want  of  which  our  schools  fail  to 
realize  our  hopes  and  expectations  P  We  cannot — as  Mr.  Froude  has 
reminded  us — make  the  entire  circle  of  knowledge ;  there  is,  moreover, 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  aim  at  encyclopedic  attainments; 
but  there  are  numerous  and  weighty  reasons  why  we  should  aim  at 
specific  knowledge  pertaining  to  our  chosen  work.  We  need  not 
understand  either  classics  or  mathematics  in  order  to  be  skilful  and 
efficient  teachers  of  the  young.  We  may  be  mere  smatterers  in  science, 
and  void  of  all  pretensions  to  an  acquaintance  with  philosophy ;  but  we 
must  suffer,  must  experience  a  degree  of  failure,  must  face  a  host 
of  difficulties,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
special  department  of  effort.  General  knowledge  is  of  value  to  the 
Sunday  school  worker;  indeed,  there  is  no  art  or  science  which  may  no%t 
be  made  subservient  to  Bible  teaching;  just  as  a  lawyer  may  make 
some  use  of  Greek,  and  a  farmer  may  turn  ancient  or  modern  history 
to  account.  But  where  leisure  is  limited,  that  which  is  most  useful 
must  take  precedence,  and  the  general  give  place  to  the  particular. 

Now,  is  it  too  much  to  demand  that  the  Christian  teacher  of  children 
should  possess  a  fair  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  natwres  upon 
which  he  has  to  work,  and  the  Booh  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  influence 
themP  Can  he  legitimately  take  upon  himself  the  sacred  office,  in 
ignorance  of  childhood  and  the  mental  and  moral  laws  which  govern  it? 
— in  ignorance  of  the  general  contents  of  the  Volume  of  inspiration,  and 
of  the  Christian  scheme  of  theological  truth  P  Low  as  the  standard  of 
qualification  may  be  placed,  ought  it  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the 
point  where  anything  short  of  absolute  irreligiousness  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  fit  for  the  post  of  Bible  teacher  P 

Beason,  Scripture,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  our  own  con- 
sciences,— all  demand  that  we  should  no  longer  rest  content  with  such 
slovenly  requirements  for  our  great  and  glorious  work. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  P  It  may  suffice  now  to  answer,  Let 
a  commencement  be  made,  and  then  let  us  progress  by  degrees.  Let 
teachers,  wherever  they  are,  look  around  them  for  those  who  possess 
ampler  knowledge  and  greater  skill  than  themselves.  These  are,  first, 
our  pastors ;  next,  our  trained  schoolmasters ;  and,  thirdly,  educated 
laymen,  in  more  private  positions.  Let  us  apply  to  them  to  help  us  in 
their  respective  departments  of  study — to  meet  us  and  tell  us  what 
they  know;  and  rarely  will  the  application  prove  unsuccessful.  The 
long  evenings  are  approaching;  in  each  district  let  a  beginning  be 
made ;  the  effort  will  not  be  a  failure,  whatever  the  result.  To  see  the 
deficiency,  and  to  make  an  .attempt  to  supply  it,  will  do  us  good,  even 
though  we  may  not  realize  all  we  seek. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  few  practical 
suggestions  on  the  mode  in  which  this  specific  instruction  may  be 
rendered  most  useful  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  be  more  fully 
"  prepared  for  work."  W.  H.  G. 
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Last  year,  unintentionally,  we  were  in  Jerusalem  during  Passover  week. 
Being  in  the  "  City  of  Solemnities,"  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  an 
invitation  from  a  gentleman  who  lives  there,  to  accompany  him  to  a 
Jew's  house,  to  see  how  an  Hebrew  keeps  the  memorial  of  the  ancient 
rite  of  Passover  in  his  own  land. 

When  we  left  the  house  it  was  dark,  and  we  knew  that  the  "  Gates  " 
—even  the  Jaffa  Gate,  which  remains  open  an  hour  after  sunset — would 
be  closed.  Our  friend  had,  however,  previously  arranged  for  our  getting 
out,  and  having  lighted  his  lanterns  we  passed  along  the  silent  streets. 
True  enough,  when  we  came  to  the  Gate,  it  was  shut,  and  the  sentinel 
Was  in  his  box,  and  was  loath  to  stir  himself  from  the  recumbent 
posture  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Slowly  rising  and  proceeding  to  the 
Gate,  he  turned  the  massive  key  in  the  door,  and  let  us  pass.  No 
sooner  were  we  outside  than  it  was  again  locked  and  the  bars  drawn. 
Till  sunrise,  nothing  but  am  order  from  the  Pasha,  or  a  liberal  backsheesh, 
would  gain  an  entrance ;  so  frightened  are  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
city  of  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Now  without  Jerusalem,  we  struck  off  the  main  road — the  road  to 
Jaffa — to  the  north-west,  and  presently  reached  the  Jew's  house,  situated 
a  little  above  the  "  Upper  Pool  of  Gihon." 

We  were  a  little  late,  for  the  feast  should  commence  immediately 
after  sunset ;  and  when  we  got  to  the  house  the  Jewish  family  had 
assembled,  and  were  waiting. 

Our  host,  a  Jew  considerably  above  middle  age,  rose  as  we  entered, 
and  shook  our  hands,  as  did  also  his  son.  He  then  asked  us  in  Hebrew 
to  sit  down,  and  we  found  comfortable  places  on  the  broad  divans. 

On  two  of  these  couches,  placed  at  right  angles,  all  the  males  sat8— 
most  of  them  reclining — except  the  children,  who  were  on  chairs  facing 
the  elders.  A  table  was  placed  before  all.  It  was  covered  with  white 
cloth.  The  females  stood  or  sat  in  other  parts  of  the  room,  some  only 
got  the  length  of  the  door  of  an  antechamber. 

A  female  now  carried  in  a  large  tray,  on  which  were  three  smaller. 
On  one  of  these  were  three  Passover  cakes ;  on  another,  the  shank-bone 
of  a  lamb,  and  an  eggt*  both  previously  roasted  on  the  coals ;  and  on 
the  third,  some  lettuce,  celery,  and  parsley,  and  a  paste  made  of  almonds 
and  apples,  or  of  vinegar.  An  ordinary  stone-ware  or  glass  cup  was 
then  set  before  each. 

The  following  account  is  partly  made  up  of  what  we  saw,  what  was 
told  us  at  the  time  by  an  interpreter,  and  of  the  directions  for  the  feast 
which  we  saw  in  a  manual. 

*  The  hone  of  the  lamb  is  in  commemoration  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  never  slain 
since  the  Temple  was  destroyed ;  the  egg  in  commemoration  of  the  offering  formerly 
brought  with  it. 
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First :  they  filled  a  cup,  which  is  called  "  the  cup  of  sanctification." 
They  then  said  a  blessing,  and  drank  the  cup,  leaning  to  their  left.  A 
bason  of  water  was  then  handed  round,  and  they  all  washed  their 
hands. 

Second :  the  master  took  some  parsley  and  dipped  it  in  the  "paste," 
and  handed  it  round  to  each.     Then  they  said  a  blessing. 

Third :  the  master  took  up  the  three  cakes,  and  taking  out  the  middle 
one  broke  it  over  the  tray.  He  replaced  one  half — the  other  he  rolled 
in  a  napkin,  which  he  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  passed  in  this 
manner  to  all  the  males  till  the  last.  He  retained  it  hanging  on  his 
shoulder  till  it  was  called  for  again. 

Fourth :  he  took  the  bone  of  the  lamb  and  the  egg  off  the  dish,  and 
all  laid  hold  of  the  tray,  and  said  a  prayer. 

Fifth :  the  female  again  filled  the  cups,  and  removed  the  tray  from 
the  table ;  and  the  youngest  in  the  company  asked  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  ceremony.  The  master  then  took  his  cup,  and  dipping  his  fingers 
three  times  in  it,  sprinkled  the  wine  over  an  empty  dish,  signifying 
by  that  action  the  deliverance  they  had  received  from  the  plagues  of 
Egypt. 

Sixth :  the  tray  was  again  replaced,  and  the  master  held  up  the  cake, 
and  showed  it  to  all  the  company  as  a  memorial  of  freedom,  and  then 
the  lettuce  as  a  memorial  of  bondage. 

Seventh:  all  lifted  the  cup  of  wine,  then  laid  it  down  and  gave 
thanks. 

Eighth :  they  then  drank  the  wine,  washed  their  hands,  and  said  a 
blessing. 

Ninth :  the  master  took  the  two  whole  cakes  and  the  one-half  of  the 
other  in  his  hand,  and  broke  the  upper  one  over  the  rest.  He  ate  a 
piece  both  of  the  middle  one  and  the  upper  one  together,  then  said  a 
blessing,  and  sent  them  round  the  company  to  be  eaten  in  the  same 
way. 

Tenth :  a  woman  now  brought  a  basket  of  fresh  herbs,  and  held  it 
to  the  master,  who  took  of  them,  and  making  up  some  small  bunches 
dipped  them  in  the  paste,  and  distributed  one  to  each  male.  He  said 
a  blessing,  and  they  all  ate  the  herbs  together.  Some  of  the  females 
ate  of  them  too,  but  I  saw  them  taste  nothing  else. 

Eleventh :  the  master  then  took  the  undermost  cake,  broke  a  piece 
off,  and  ate  it  with  some  bitter  herbs  of  another  kind,  and  then  they 
all  chanted  a  long  thanksgiving. 

When  this  thanksgiving  was  over,  we  had  to  leave.  The  night  was 
far  on.  But  from  the  directions  in  their  Manual,  I  believe  the  feast 
would  be  concluded  in  this  way. 

Twelfth :  he  would  call  for  the  half  cake,  which  was  laid  over,  and 
give  each  a  portion  of  it.  Then  they  would  refill  the  cups,  after  which 
the  master  would  say,  "Gentlemen,  we  will  say  a  blessing."  They 
would  then  recite  a  long  prayer.  When  this  was  ended  they  would 
call  for  the  fourth  cup  to  be  filled,  and  all  would  chant  the  Hallel. 
Hallel.  is  a  contraction  for  Hallelujah,  and  consists  of  the  Psalms  from 
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the  113th  to  the  118th.     After  this  they  would  drink  the  cup,  leaning 
on  their  right  side,  and  haying  given  thanks  the  feast  would  be  ended. 

We  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Jews  still  believe  that  Elijah  is 
to  come.  I  do  not  know  if  that  family  did,  but  some  still  do.  Those, 
at  their  celebration  of  the  Passover,  set  apart  a  cup  for  him,  and  opening 
the  door,  sit  in  dead  silence,  expecting  that  he  will  appear.  They 
embalm  in  this  tradition  the  truth  the  Bible  so  explicitly  announces,—* 
"  that  Elijah  must  first  come  and  restore  all  things,"  before  He  comes 
who  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  things. 

True  to  the  old  command,  a  poor  man  and  his  wife  had  been  invited 
in  to  observe  the  feast  with  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  since  they 
could  not  do  it  themselves. 

During  the  feast  our  host  made  a  table  be  set  before  us,  on  which 
were  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  both  thick  and  thin.  We  ate  some  of 
them.  They  are  quite  tasteless  and  hard.  I  have  a  piece  before  me 
which  has  been  kept  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  is  quite  fresh  and  good 
still.  Those  cakes  may  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye, 
but  not  of  rice.     Usually  they  are  made  of  fine  wheat  flour. 

The  sight  was  interesting  but  sad.  There  was  something  very 
melancholy  in  the  way  they  chanted  the  old  songs  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  melancholy  to  see  a  remnant  of  that  favoured  race  so  blinded  as 
not  to  know  that  that  rite  had  been  abrogated  when  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb  was  slain:  melancholy  to  see  that  they  were  strangers  to  the 
great  fact  of  Christ's  one  atonement,  offered,  only  a  little  way  from  that 
very  spot,  1868  years  ago. 

Still  it  was  very  solemn  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  that  season.  That 
Paschal  moon,  which  shone  so  brightly  on  us  as  we  left  that  upper 
room,  and  which  lighted  up  our  path  home,  had  also  shone  on  Israel, 
and  marked  for  them  the  season  of  this  solemnity  year  after  year.  It 
shone  with  assurance  on  the  homes  of  that  people,  when  all  was  dark- 
ness without  and  sorrow  within  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians :  it  lighted 
up  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  the  rugged  peaks  of  Sinai :  it  shone  for 
centuries  on  the  faithful  Hebrew  as  he  came  up  to  the  solemn  feast  at 
his  meti'opolis:  it  shone  on  the  sorrowful  company  as  they  passed 
across  the  Cedron  to  Gethsemane  on  that  eventful  evening  when  Jesus 
was  betrayed :  it  shone  on  Olivet  and  the  "  beloved  city  "  as  tranquilly 
that  night  as  it  did  on  us ;  did  it  not  watch  over  the  tomb  in  the 
garden  during  those  nights  when  the  Son  of  God  dwelt  among  the 
disembodied  spirits  P  and  would  not  its  setting  rays  show  the  eager 
women  of  Galilee  on  the  way  to  the  place  where  their  Lord  lay  ? 

The  Jews  still  like  to  recall  the  chief  Passovers  in  their  history. 
The  first  was  kept  on  that  fearful  night,  "  long  to  be  remembered," 
which  preceded  the  dawn  of  the  Israelites'  deliverance ;  the  second  was 
observed  in  the  stillness  of  the  desert ;  the  third,  at  Gilgal,  when  the 
manna  had  ceased  to  fall  and  the  wilderness  journey  was  ended ;  the 
fourth,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah ;  the  fifth,  in  the  reign  of  Joriah  ;  the 
sixth,  under  Ezra's  orders;  and  the  seventh,  at  the  time  when  Christ 
Jesus  was  crucified.  A.  F. 
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"THE  SONG  OF  SONGS* 

Thbbe  is  a  long  so  thrilling, 

So  far  all  songs  excelling^ 
That  they  who  sing  it,  sing  it  oft  again. 

No  mortal  did  invent  it, 

But  God  by  angels  sent  it, 
So  deep  and  earnest,  yet  so  sweet  and  plain. 

The  love,  which  it  revealeth, 

All  earthly  sorrows  healeth  ; 
They  flee  like  mist  before  the  break  of  day. 

When,  0  my  soul,  thou  learnest 

That  song  of  songs  iu  earnest, 
Thy  cares  and  troubles  all  shall  pass  away. 

"Lyra  JtomatiM," 
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PBIZE  ESSAYS  ON  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ENTEBTAIWMESTS. 
The  subject  of  ENTEKTainmEirrs  tor  Sunday  Scholars  is  felt  to  be  one 
of  increasing  interest,  and  the  question  of  their  desirableness  as  a  part 
of  our  Sunday  school  system  has  of  late  become  matter  of  earnest  and 
frequent  discussion  among  teachers.  We  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  numerous  letters  relative  to  this  subject,  sent  in  for  consideration 
at  our  monthly  Teachers*  Conference ;  but  the  liberality  of  a  country 
coadjutor  now  enables  us  to  give  our  cogitations  a  practical  turn,  from 
which  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  expect  considerable  results. 

Our  friend  has  generously  offered  Two  Prizes  of  Boohs,  of  the 
respective  values  of  £2  and  £1,  for  the  Two  Best  Essays  on  "  Sundai 
School  Entbrtaikmbkts;"  his  desire  being  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
mature  reflection  and  actual  experience,  so  that  past  successes  or 
failures  may  be  rendered  beneficial  in  gniding  future  efforts.  The 
selection  of  the  books  will  be  left  with  the  successful  competitor. 

Believing  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  induced  to  commit  to 
paper  the  results  of  both  thought  and  action,  we  would  call  special 
attention  to  the  following  conditions,  which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to 
in  making  the  award : — 

1.  The  term  "Sunday  School  Entertainments "  is  to  be  understood 
to  include  treats,  excursions,  lectures,  and  other  week-day  gatherings 
of  Sunday  scholars,  whether  for  amusement  alone,  or  for  instruction 
combined  with  amusement. 

2.  The  object  of  the  proposed  Essays  is  to  discuss  the  principles, 
uses,  tendencies,  and  modes  of  conducting  such  entertainments,  with 
the  view  of  determining  what  is  commendable  in  them  or  otherwise. 
Special  value  will  be  attached  to  the  details  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  The  length  of  each  Essay  must  not  exceed  sight  pages  of  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  of  the  ordinary  type,  viz.,  about  550  words  per 
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page.     It  most  be  written  in  a  legible  hand,  and  en  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 

4.  Baeh  manuscript  must  bear  a  motto  or  inscription,  and  be  aooom~. 
panied  by  a  sealed  envelope,  having  the  same  motto  outside,  and  con- 
taming  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

5.  The  successful  Essays  to  be  the  property  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  for  publication  in  the  Stmday  School  Teacher, 
or  otherwise,  at  their  discretion*  The  envelopes  containing  the  names  ef 
unsuccessful  competitors  will  be  destroyed  unopened,  and  the  MS£L 
will  be  returned  to  the  writers*  on  application,  within  a  limited  period, 
to  be  hereafter  determined. 

6.  All  MSS.  to  have  the  words  "Prize  Essay"  outside;  to  foe 
addressed  "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  56,  Old 
Bailey,  London,  EjXS).;"  and  to  be  forwarded  not  later  than  the  81st 
of  October  neat. 

The  Editors  trust  that  their  friend's  liberal  offer  will  meet  with  a 
wide  response,  so  that  the  light  of  patient  thought  and  practical 
experience  may  be*  thrown  upon  a  question  which  is  not  only  delicate 
and  difficult,  but  which  is  fraught  with  interest  and  importance  to  all 
who  are  engaged  m  Sunday  school  instruction. 


BAXJL  AM)  BAENABAS  SENT  iFOETH. 

An  Address  to  Elder  Scholars, 

BT   THE    KEV.    H.    T.    HOWAT,    MYBBPOOL. 

Afl  introduced  to  us  in  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles,  Antiech,  the  capital 
of  Syria,  was  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  It  was  a  city  of  great 
culture,  contained  a  population  of  upwards  of  200,000,  occupied  a 
commanding  position  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  possessed 
many  splendid  public  buildings.  But  Antioch  was  notorious  for  its 
luxury,  idolatry,  and  vice.  A  Christian  church  was  early  founded 
here— in  fact,  the  first  Gentile  church  (Acts  xL  20,  21) — and  it  was 
while  seeing  its  progress  the  gay  wits  of  the  Syrian  metropolis 
originated  as  a  nickname  the  title  of  "  Christian,"  as  describing  the 
followers  of  the  despised  Nazarene. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  (Acts  Jtiii.  1) — the  first 
missionary  journey  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles**-4here  were 
five  prominent  evangelists,  or  preachers  of  the  new  religion  of  Jesus, 
within  the  circle  of  the  Antioch  church.  The  first  place  is  given  to 
Barnabas,  the  last  to  Saul ;  and  between,  we  read  of  Simeon,  a  Jew  ? 
of  Lucius — not  the  evangelist  Luke,  whose  Roman  name  would  be 
Lucanus,  but  a  native  of  that  African  city  which  sent  to  Jerusalem  the 
cross-bearer  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  last  of  all,  Manaen,  strange  to 
tell,  as  the  marginal  reference  informs  ne,  "the  foster-brother  of  Herod 
the  tetrarch,"  thus  uniting  in  the  same  family  one  who  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  one  who  was  Christ's 
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devoted  and  earnest  disciple.  The  little  band  are  engaged  in  a  service 
of  more  than  usual  solemnity  ("they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and 
fasted  "),  no  doubt  having  respect  to  new  fields  of  missionary  labour, 
and  the  special  missionaries  who  should  be  selected  and  sent  to  fill 
them,  when  suddenly — in  what  precise  mode  we  are  not  informed, 
whether  by  the  special  inspiration  of  one,  or  the  inspiration  at  the  same 
moment  of  all  the  five,  I  cannot  tell — there  comes  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  in  answer  to  the  offered  prayers :  "  Separate  me  now  Barnabas 
and  SauL" 

Barnabas  was  "  a  good  man " — in  meek  and  gentle  temper  the 
very  companion  needed  by  impulsive,  intrepid,  enthusiastic  Saul. 
What  Mary  was  to  Martha,  John  to  Peter,  Melancthon  to  Luther,  such 
was  Barnabas  to  his  younger,  but  soon  to  be  superior,  colleague: 
Saul  by  his  fervour  stimulating  Barnabas,  and  suggesting  ever  and 
again  some  new  and  bolder  line  of  assault  on  the  domain  of  pagan 
idolatry,  but  Barnabas,  on  the  other  hand,  suggesting  the  equal 
need  of  Christian  prudence  and  caution,  and  diffusing  around  all  their 
united  labours  the  quiet  and  soothing  atmosphere  of  piety  and  love. 
It  was.  with  the  feet  of  two  such  missionaries — and  my  young  friends 
should  remember  it,  for  the  fact  is  interesting — the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  first  took  the  step  westwards  to  Europe :  the  one  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  masculine  in  energy,  the  other  of  all  that  is 
great  in  goodness ;  the  feet  of  both  surely  "  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains "  of  Syria,  as  they  left  "  to  publish  salvation ; "  and  the  old  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  very  near  its  fulfiment:  "The  isles  shall  wait  for 
His  law/' 

Set  apart  for  their  missionary  work,  therefore,  by  prayer  and  "the 
laying  on  of  hands" — an  impressive  ceremony,  still  preserved  in  most 
modern  Protestant  churches, — the  two  pioneer  apostles  of  the  Western 
world  take  their  departure  from  Antioch.  The  sails  of  the  missionary 
ship  are  first  stretched  for  Seleucia,  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  distant 
fifteen  miles.  That  was  a  great  hour  when  Columbus  set  sail  to  dis- 
cover America,  and  posterity  will  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  that 
other  hour,  when  the  stately  ship  went  forth  with  "the  long  thin 
lines  "  of  wire,  which,  stretched  in  the  bed  of  ocean,  were  to  enable 
two  hemispheres  to  converse  with  each  other.  But  the  world  has 
never  seen  a  voyage  like  this,  and  no  ship  was  ever  loaded  with  such 
a  freight.  We  date  from  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  when  the 
gospel,  purer  than  the  white  spray  that  broke  over  its  prow,  and  free 
as  the  winds  that  wafted  it  over  the  waves,  shall  extend,  in  its  simple 
power  and  life-sustaining  grace,  "  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

The  missionaries  did  not  tarry  at  Seleucia,  although  in  the  names  of 
two  of  its  ancient  piers  their  visit  is  enshrined  to  the  present  hour — the 
one  being  "  the  pier  of  St.  Paul,"  and  the  other  "  the  pier  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas ; "  but  attracted  by  its  comparative  nearness  to  the  mainland, 
for  it  was  only  distant  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  attracted  in  the 
case  of  Barnabas  by  strong  and  special  family  ties — for  the  island  was 
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his  birthplace, — they  cross  the  Levant* to  Cyprus,  where  the  religion  of 
Jesus  had  already  found  a  home  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  Their  first  visit  is 
to  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  busy  mercantile  port,  and  this  con- 
cluded, they  struck  right  across  the  island  to  the  western  side,  and 
found  themselves  in  Paphos,  where  the  governor  resided,  and  where 
we  shall  now  linger  for  a  little.  I  may  just  say  here  that  Bible  readers 
will  find  these  missionary  travels  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  greatly  in- 
creased in  interest  if  they  will  try  to  follow  them  on  the  map. 

Paphos  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Cyprus.  In  the  days  of  Paul  it 
was  notorious  for  its  idolatry,  dissolute  habits,  especially  of  worship, 
and  the  open  ear  it  gave  to  the  magic  of  the  East.  Even  cultivated 
Romans  were  led  captive  and  scourged  by  the  fiery  whip  of  the  poet 
Juvenal;  while  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  town  abounded,  although 
they  refused  to  accept  the  miracles  of  Christ,  were  perfectly  willing  to 
accept,  and  even  to  pay.  for,  the  vulgar  trickery  of  Syrian  fortune- 
tellers. Nay,  so  wide-spread  and  profitable  was  the  rage  for  magic, 
that  one  of  the  Jews  themselves,  Bar-jesus  by  name — afterwards 
changed  by  himself  to  the  Arabio  "Elymas,"  i.e.,  "The  Wise,"  or 
"  The  Wizard,"  to  give  himself  more  of  an  Eastern  air,  and  deepen 
the  mystery  about  his  wonders — had  recently  set  up  for  master  of 
sorcery,  and  even  attached  himself  to  the  governor's  court,  so  as 
to  have  his  public  and  private  life  completely  under  his  degrading 
control. 

An  unusual  interest  is  associated  with  this  Roman  governor,  Sergius 
Paulas.  He  had  tried  idolatry,  and  he  had  found  it  wanting.  By 
the  light  of  reason  alone  he  felt  there  must  be  something  deeper, 
larger,  more  soul-satisfying  for  man  than  the  gods  of  the  Tiber  or 
the  jugglery  of  Chaldea.  He  sends  for  the  Jewish  preachers.  Per- 
haps they  will  tell  him  something  on  which  he  can  rest.  Anything 
rather  than  the  self-refuting  delusions  which  he  is  trying  to  shake 
off.  Like  Pilate,  when  he  put  his  melancholy  question  to  Christ 
amid  the  loneliness  and  seclusion  of  "the  judgment  hall,"  Sergius 
Paulus  cries  for  "truth,"  for  light,  for  peace  to  a  soul  ill  at  ease  with 
itself.  And  Barnabas,  "  the  good  man,"  soothingly  tells  him  of  Christ, 
we  may  well  imagine ;  and  Saul,  from  his  own  dear-bought  experience, 
shows  him  the  only  hope  and  close  for  his  mental  conflict  is  the 
acceptance  of  that  Saviour  who  called,  and  converted,  and  saved,  and 
satisfied  him. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  the  narrative  the  milder  Barnabas  retires  into 
the  background,  and  impetuous  Saul  comes  out  with  that  fiery  energy 
where  of  all  the  apostles  he  stands  alone.  The  wizard  is  fool  enough 
to  oppose  him.  He  sees  his  power  over  the  governor  threatened.  He 
takes  alarm,  plies  again  his  magical  and  deceitful  arts,  and  does  his 
best  "to  turn  the  deputy  away"  from  the  new  faith.  But  what  a 
scene  for  a  painter  (and  no  doubt  some  of  my  friends  have  seen  it  on 
the  canvas  of  Raphael),  when,  with  his  lightning  eye,  Saul  pierces  the 
soul  of  the  wizard  in  its  darkest  chamber,  and  hurls  on  him  that 
avalanche  of  words  which  preceded  his  doom — not  ordinary  words  of 
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passion,  for  he  ww  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost" — denounced  him 
as  "the  child  of  the  devil,"  the  devil's  son,  already  the  devil's  own! 
And  then  came  down  "  the  mist  and  the  darkness,"  darker  even  than 
his  own  dark  arts.  Where  was  his  magic  now  P  Let  the  wild  eye- 
balls, the  frantic  efforts  for  guidance,  tell.  He  had  boasted  of  his 
power ;  a  higher  power  struck  him  blind.  He  had  boasted  of  his 
miracles ;  these  were  false,  but  this  was  terribly  true.  He  had 
boasted  of  his  insight ;,  he  could  see  nothing  at  alL  In  the  very  thing 
the  wizard  had  professed,  the  retribution  comes  down.  Penal  judg- 
ments of  God  are  often  thus.  The  punishment  takes  its  shape  from 
the  sin,  and  he  who  had  vaunted  of  supernatural  vision  gropes  about 
"for  some  to  lead  him  by  the  hand." 

This  seems  a  strange  beginning  to  the  missionary  labours  of  Saul 
It  breathes  also,  we  are  apt  to  say,  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
.Testament  than  the  New,  especially  more  of  the  spirit  of  Old 
Testament  judgment,  like  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  only  two  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  were 
miracles  of  judgment,  and  that  neither  inflicted  harm  on  the  bodies 
of  men.  Why,  then,  this  signal  illustration  of  judgment  at  the  very 
commencement  of  Saul's  career  P  As  an  example  and  warning,  I 
believe,  to  every  subsequent  age  of  the  ohuroh,  like  the  instance  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  or  the  still  more  kindred  illustration  of  Simon 
Magus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  Peter's  career ;  and  to  prove  that 
although  the  economies  have  been  changed,  and  we  are  living  now 
wider  the  New,  and  not  the  Old,  the  God  who  proclaimed  himself  to 
Moses  "  a  jealous  God,"  is  still  unchanged :  "  I  am  the  Lord :  that  is 
My  name :  and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  My  praise 
to  graven  images." 

Behold  now  "  the  goodness  "  as  well  as  "  the  severity  of  God."  The 
Winding  of  Elymas  proved  the  enlightenment  of  Sergius  Paulus.  The 
governor  found  the  light  within,  while  the  wizard  lost  the  light  with- 
out. This  is  sometimes  God's  way.  "  I  will  sing,"  says  David,  "of 
mercy  and  judgment."  Noah  escaped  while  the  world  was  drowned. 
The  deliverance  of  Israel  was  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh.  The  re- 
jection of  the  Jews  and  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  came  together. 
Our  life  springs  from  Christ's  death. 

Last  of  all,  let  me  remark,  in  Sergius  Paulus  we  have  the  first 
recorded  trophy  of  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  and  from  this  moment  ever 
after  in  the  saored  page  the  name  of  Saul  disappears,  and  the 
name  of  Paul  is  adopted  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished convert.  Paul  had  now  fairly  begun  his  laborious 
work,  and  so  just  as,  at  important  epochs  in  their  history,  the 
names  of  Abram  and  Simon  were  changed  to  Abraham  and  Peter, 
the  name  of  Saul  is  changed  to  Paul  at  this  epoch  in  his  opening  and 
widening  career ;  and  thus  from  idolatrous  Paphos  he  carries  away, 
bears  round  the  world,  and  now  hands  down  to  us,  even  in  his  name, 
the  triumph  of  the  cross  over  "  whatsoever  deceivefch,  and  worketh 
abomination,  and  maketh  a  lie  "—the  flrstfruits  of  the  Mediterranean 
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iio  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  deeply  affected  with 
this  first  victory  of  Pauline  Christianity.  And  it  had  many  successors, 
as  it  has  still  endless  repetitions  in  human  life ;  truth  and  falsehood 
being  the  same  everywhere  in  history,  character,  and  fate.  Truth 
shall  eventually  overcome.  The  conflict  may  be  long ;  many  dark  arts, 
like  those  of  Elymas,  may  be  used  to  delay  the  issue ;  but  "  Wisdom 
shall  be  justified  of  her  children,"  and  "  He  must  reign  till  He  has 
put  all  enemies  under  His  feet." 

But  we  may  not  follow  the  missionary  career  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
further  at  present.  At  Perga  (ver.  13),  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (ver.  14), 
fresh  victories  await  their  labours.  They  have  a  grand  message 
(ver.  23),  "  A  Saviour,  Jesus  ;"  a  full  gospel  to  preach  the  world  over 
(ver.  26),  "  To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent ;"  and  blessings  un- 
numbered to  offer,  only  measured  in  their  enjoyment  (ver.  26)  by  "who- 
soever," the  great  "whosoever"  of  the  Master,  and  "the  Spirit  and  the 
Bride,"  all  saying  "  Come," — the  invitation  also  not  merely  intended 
for  men  and  women,  but  "children,"  the  "little"  children,  even  "the 
least"  of  the  little  children.     4™pT1 


The  Endowed  Schools  Bill  may  now  safely  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
achievements  of  the  present  parliamentary  session,  although  at  the 
time  we  write,  awaiting  consideration  in  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  original  scheme  included  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Educational  Council,  but  this  project  has  been  by  agreement  abandoned, 
and  will  probably  be  made  the  subject  of  separate  legislation  next  year. 
The  Bill  as  it  now  stands  provides  only  for  the  appointment  of  a  tem- 
porary Commission,  which  shall  have  full  powers  for  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. Some  other  modifications  have  been  introduced  which  tend 
to  limit  its  scope,  but  may  be  necessary  to  a  prudent  beginnings  Thus 
the  Commissioners  will  now  be  debarred  from  dealing  with  foundation* 
whose  endowments  date-  from  within,  the  last  fifty — instead  of,  as  before, 
the  last  thirty,  years;  from  interference  with  all  schools  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  possessing  no  endowment 
other  than  that  of  a  school-house  or  residence ;  and  from  all  denomina- 
tional institutions  wherein  the  teaching  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the 
endowment  has  been  duly  carried  out. 

Another  important  concession  allows  to  all  schools,  whose  endow- 
ments exceed  in  value  £1,000  a  year,  a  certain  time  wherein  they  may 
initiate  for  themselves  a  plan  of  reform  which  the  Commissioners  will 
he  bound  duly  to  consider  and  accept,  should  it  appear  reasonable 
and  adequate.  The  Commissioners  have  power,  within  these  limits, 
to  alter  trusts,  consolidate  endowments,  modify  the  powers  of  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  even  to  dismiss  trustees,  and  put  new  ones  in  their 
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place;  they  have  also  ample  authority  to  secure  efficient  masters. 
They  are  moreover  empowered,  subject  to  the  consent  of  trustees, 
to  deal  with  the  numerous  small  endowments  scattered  through  the 
country  which  have  become  useless  and  mischievous,  and  to  utilize 
them  for  the  purposes  of  education,  by  which  means  a  large  aggregate 
sum  may  be  redeemed  from  abuse.  But  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  not  in  any  case  to  be  final.  After  their  scheme,  for  the 
reconstitution  of  a  school  has  been  duly  published,  and  opportunity 
given  to  appeal  against  it  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  it  has — if 
the  endowment  is  over  £30  a  year — rto  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
only  when  it  has  been  forty  days  before  both  Houses  without  any 
protest  from  either,  will  it  become  law.  Mr.  Forster  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  carried  a  measure  which  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
J  he  history  of  education. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle's  Scotch  Bill  was  so  mutilated  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  we  reserve  further  reference  to  it.  till  it  take  final  shape  in 
the  Commons. 

At  a  meeting  in  Leeds,  Mr.  Forster  recently  spoke  at  great  length 
on  the  education  question.  From  his  position  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  an  especial  interest  attaches  to  his  words : — 

He  said  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  education  ss 
in  the  relief  of  the  poor  without  some  degree  of  danger,,  which  must  be  instantly  guarded 
against.  A  poor  man  must  be  made  to  understand  that  education  was  not  given  ss  s 
matter  of  charity,  but  a  work  of  co-operation.  It  was  the  duty  of  Government,  when 
dealing  with  education,  to  consider  the  question  as  a  great  whole,  and  it  was  the  business 
of  the  State  to  turn  the  universities  and  the  endowed  schools  into  great  national  institu- 
tions, to  which  all  parties  and  all  creeds  had  access.  The  more  efficient  the  education 
of  great  schools  was  made,  the  more  efficient  would  be  the  education  «n  the  schools  far 
the  poorer  classes.  It  had  been  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  working 
classes,  and  he  found  unless  they  made  these  grammar  schools  the  teachers  of  what  was 
wanted  they  would  be  no  longer  the  schools  of  the  greatest  use — schools  in  which  the 
cleverest  boys  of  the  working  classes  could  be  brought  up.  The  great  feature  of  hie 
Bill  was  to  make  use  of  these  endowments  for  the  development  of  talent  wherever  it 
eould  be  found.  At  present  there  was  very  little  chance  for  a  clever  boy  of  working 
parents.  If  they  were  to  keep  pace  with  other  countries  they  could  not  afford  to  let  any 
talent  lie  dormant,  and  they  must  call  it  out  and  give  it  an  opportunity  to  rise.  He 
hoped  to  see  every  large  town  in  the  country  rating  itself  to  have  one  of  these  reformed 
grammar  schools,  because  they  would  see  how  good  they  were,  and  the  time  would  come 
in  all  elementary,  national,  and  British  schools  when  there  would  be  exhibitions,  ty 
means  of  which  the  cleverest  boys  would  be  able  to  ascend  to  the  greatest  position.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  at  Birmingham,  Faversham,  and  other  places,  including  Doncssteii 
the  main  provision  of  his  Bill  had  been  anticipated. 

Thus  a  free  course  seems  opening  to  ability,  and  the  highest  prizes 
of  knowledge  are  offered  to  all  comers.  When  all  reforms  are  accom- 
plished, impediments  must  remain  such  as  will  test  the  strongest,  and 
be  insurmountable  to  many;  this  fact  only  strengthens  the  reason  for 
removing  artificial  restrictions.  But  if  the  clever  boys  all  succeed,  the 
next  question  will  be  how  to  provide  for  the  dullards.     In  the  brilliant 
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future,  when  examiners  are  dreaming  over  their  triumphs,  and  the 
competitive  system  shall  have  reorganized  the  State — giving  work, 
wealth,  rank,  to  the  ablest  men, — possibly  some  philanthropist  will  be 
found  deducing  from  melancholy  statistics  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  Society  for  the  Education  of  Dunces. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  while 
it  shows  an  improvement  both  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
elementary  schools,  and  in  the  proportion  passing  examination,  is  yet 
unsatisfactory  when  the  results  are  compared  with  the  standard 
required. 

Of  the  467,280  scholars  on  the  books  over  ten  years  of  age— that  is  to  say,  of  the  age 
beyond  which  day  school  attendance  is  little  prolonged— 38*3  per  cent,  were  not  even 
presented  for  examination;  and  of  the  288,027  who  were  tried,  their  examination  shows 
36*2  per  cent,  of  insufficient  attainments,  only  33-6  per  cent,  passing  without  failure 
above  the  third  u  Standard,"  which  does  but  require  them  to  be  able  to  read  a  short 
paragraph  from  an  elementary  reading  book  used  in  the  school,  to  write  a  sentence  from 
the  same  paragraph  slowly  read  once,  and  then  dictated  in  single  words,  and  to  work 
a  sum  in  any  simple  rule  not  beyond  short  division.  The  returns  show  that  of  four-fifths 
of  the  scholars  over  ten,  and  therefore  about  to  leave  school,  either  no  account  or  an 
unsatisfactory  one  is  given  by  an  examination  of  the  most  strictly  elementary  kind. 

The  annual  Science  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
show  some  remarkable  results.  The  examinations,  which  are  super- 
intended by  local  committees,  were  this  year  held  at  473  centres,  whilst 
last  year  they  were  held  only  at  261.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
15,000  students  under  instruction,  this  year  there  were  about  25,000. 
The  number  of  candidates  in  every  branch  was  greatly  in  advance,  and 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  increasing  interest  in  ^scientific 
studies.  This  is  but  the  ninth  year  since  these  examinations  were 
instituted. 

The  latest  novelty  in  connection  with  science  is  Professor  Huxley's 
proposal  to  establish  "a  scientific  Sunday  school  in  every  parish !"  If 
our  readers  object,  he  recommends  them  "  to  be  let  blood  and  put  on 
low  diet"     He  does  not  state  how  attendance  is  to  be  secured. 


%\t  Cjearjrwrs'  €onUnntu 


President.  You  will  remember,  my 
friends,  that  the 

TREATMENT  OP  SCHOLARS  UNDER 
RELIGIOUS  IMPRESSIONS, 

introduced  by  H.  H.  H.,  was  left  for 
consideration  until  to-day.  Have  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  any  communication  on 
the  subject  ? 


Secretary.  H.  H.  H.  has  himself  for- 
warded a  few  remarks  on  the  matter. 
He  gives  an  instance  of  a  boy  in  an 
anxious  state  of  mind,  who  sought  the 
advice  of  his  teacher,  and  was  dismissed 
with  a  very  few  words.  He  next  went  to 
the  superintendent,  who  was  always  in 
a  hurry ;— it  was  too  late  now,  another 
time  he  would  talk  to  him;  but  that 
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time  never  came ;  and  the  lad  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  np  altogether, 
when  a  kind  friend  met  with  him, 
and  gave  him  just  the  counsel  he 
needed. 

C.  This  is  no  donbt  a  very  import- 
ant subject ;  but  there  are  many 
difficulties  connected  with  it. 

Secretary.  There  are ;  and  our  old 
and  tried  friend  E.  £.,  of  Hexham,  has 
a  few  words  to  say  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion.    He  writes  : — 

"That  the  conversion  or  salvation  of 
children  is  the  primary  object  of  Sunday 
schools  no  right-minded  teacher  will  deny, 
and  that  comparatively  it  is  in  a  small 
measure  accomplished  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted. What,  then,  are  the chief  obstacles, 
might  well  have  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Conference.  Whether  ascribable 
in  good  part  to  the  unconverted  state  of 
many  of  the  teachers  themselves,  the  im- 
portant matter  not  being  duly  pointed  out 
and  pressed  on  their  attention  from  time 
to  time  by  the  superintendent,  or  the 
failure  of  teachers  to  insist  thereon  amid 
the  varied  routine  of  class-work,  com- 
prising the  reading  of  the  lesson,  its  ex- 
position, attention  to  magazines,  and 
sundry  other  matters  claiming  attention. 
Whether  compatible  with  all  this  is  the 
calling  of  direct  attention  to  the  great 
subject  of  personal  salvation  may  be 
questioned,  or  whether  a  monthly  exercise 
in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  each  senior 
teacher  at  least,  or  the  occasional  seizure 
of  a  fitting  opportunity  when  the  class 
may  be  in  a  mood  for  such  dealing,  say  in 
the  case  of  death  or  other  providential 
visitation  in  a  school,  or  the  having  an  oc- 
casional or  periodical  meeting  at  the  house 
of  the  teacher  for  the  hallowed  purpose 
may  also  be  considered;  but  that  some 
plan  be  adopted  which  shall  better  se- 
cure the  object  proposed  is  most  im- 
portant. 

"As  it  regards  the  more  immediate 
treatment  of  children  under  serious  im- 


pressions, the  foregoing  remarks  are  alike 
applicable.  There  would  seem  tobe  required 
aduly  qualified  person  to  whom  the  desires, 
the  doubts,  the  anxieties  of  the  inquirers 
shall  be  freely  and  confidingly  unbosomed, 
with  an  appointed  time  for  the  good  work, 
and  a  convenient  place. 

''The  teacher  of  the  class  where  the 
inquiries  crop  up  may  not  always  be  the 
most  competent  to  deal  with  them;  the 
open  class  not  always  the  proper  circle, 
neither  the  schoolroom  the  best  place. 

"  Migjit  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  elan 
and  separate  room  for  such  'inquirers,' 
or  impressed  little  ones,  in  all  sohools;  a 
well-qualified,  deeply  pious  individual  to 
conduct  it,  with  an  appointed  time  and 
fitting  place  ? 

"  The  '  treatment '  will  necessarily  com- 
prise suitable— or  call  it'epeeific — inquiries 
and  kind  counsels,  with  a  short  pointed 
address,  hymn,  prayer,  and  Scripture  pas- 
sages to  match— shall  we  term  it?— all 
conducted  in  the  simplest,  most  tender,  and 
genial  manner ;  and,  moreover,  let  all  be 
done  seriously,  and  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  lightness  and  over- 
familiarity,  which  we  fancy  at  times  obtains 
between  teachers  and  scholars,  is  destruc- 
tive of  seriousness,  and  approximates  more 
to  puerility  and  littleness  than  to  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  becoming  feeling. 

"The  generalizing  of  juvenile  conver- 
sions would  seem  open  to  objection,  or,  at 
any  rate,  greatly  capable  of  improvement. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  lecture  hall  at  the 
Old  Bailey  some  two  years  ago,  the  super- 
intendent of  a  school  stated  on  the  plat- 
form that  800  scholars,  comprising, 
I  believe,  nearly  one-half  of  their  large 
school,  had  been  converted  in  the  space  of 
a  short  time.  I  have  often  thought  of  that 
remarkable  (if  not  questionable)  state- 
ment, and  have  since  made  inquiries  about 
the  school  of  persons  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed, and  have  learnt  that  the  marvel- 
lous work— perhaps  too  marvellous  to  be 
true — has  long  since  collapsed,  and  ended 
in  comparative  failure. 

"The  origin  of  this  movement 
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possibly  oe  the  children  being'  asked  en 
masse,  'Do  you  love  Jesus?'  Some  300 
might,  indeed,  readily  hold  up  a  hand,  and 
under  excitement  rapturously  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  and  be  put  down  as  converts. 
Now,  allowing  for  much  zeal  and  good 
intention  on  the  pari  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  teachers,  this  spasmodic  mode  of 
procedure  in  relation  to  the  grave  work  of 
conversion  I  respectfully  demur  to  accept. 
Such  is  not  the  sort  of  conversion  that  I 
recognise  and  recommend.  No;  hut  a 
serious,  steady,  prayerfully  established 
mode  of  operation  in  a  school,  which  oil 
teachers  should  be  trained  to,  and  have 
brought  befooe  them  again  and  again  by 
the  superintendent :  a  solemn,  yet  happy 
teaching  of  the  children  of  every  class 
that  they  'must  be  born  again;'  and 
that  without  such  vital  chaage  wrought 
within  them  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  all 
their  hymns,  tunes,  books,  lessons,  and  pro- 
fessions can  never  avail  for  their  salvation. 
Early  come  the  day  when  this  Scriptural 
doctrine  shall  be  taught  in  every  Sunday 
school,  and  be  tenderly  and  prayerfully 
instilled  by  converted  teachers  into  the 
mind  of  every  child ! " 

G.  A  timely  communication,  with 
which  I  have  much  sympathy. 

W.  F.  Bat  the  point  immediately 
before  us  is  scarcely  touched.  Our 
friend  was  desirous  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Conference  in.  reference  to 
the  superintendent's  duty  with  regard 
to  scholars  under  serious  impressions. 

0.  It  seems  to  me  that  E.  R.  proposes 
» plan  to  meet  such  cases,  which  might 
woBk  well. 

S.  1  regret  to  he  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. The  very  form  ality  of  being  in- 
troduced into  an  inquire**'  room,  with 
a  set  official,  would  deter,  probably, 
tile  best  from  making  known*  their  im- 
pressions, while  the  most  forward 
would  be  sure  to  goto  him. 

T.  J  Very  likely.  A  thoroughly 
9J*Hned   superintendent  is  just  the 


man  ia  whom  our  young  people  would 
have  confidence,  and  to  whom  they 
will  apply  for  advice. 

W.  F.  I  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent,  and  of  every  Chris- 
tian man  and  woman  to  whom  the 
young  may  come  for  spiritual  advice, 
to  encourage  and  help  them  forward  in 
the  way  of  life. 

H.  The  letter  we  have  just  heard 
read,  Mr.  President,  suggests  many 
points  for  discussion,  •  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  if  the  subject  be  deferred 
another  month  we  may  receive  further 
communications  on-  this  subject. 

Presidervt.  It  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  point9  raised  in  reference  to  those 
conversions  which  are  the  result  of  re- 
vival movements  and  those  which  are 
more  gradual.  Meanwhile  I  express 
my  decided  conviction  that  if  we  are  to 
have  move  conversions  in  our  schools 
we  must  have. a  more  earnest  piety 
among  the  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials. All  of  them  must  watch  for 
souls,  as  those  who  must  give  account. 
What  other  communications  are  there, 
Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary.  C.  R.,  Oldham,  has  for- 
warded a  long  letter  on  prayer  meet- 
ings. He  dwells  on  two  points:— (1) 
On  their  necessity j  and  (2)  on  the 
best  time  for  holding  them  in  order  to 
their  success.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  while  he  enforces  their  necessity 
he  urges  the  importance  of  seeking  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which 
nothing  will  be  accomplished. 

C,  Very  true,  but  trite  neverthe- 
less. 

Secretary.  On  the  second  point  C.  E.,, 
among  other  things,  urges  numbers  as 
essential  to  success. 

W.  F.  There  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 

Secretary.  He  supports  the  re- 
mark by  observing  that  the  apostles, 
when  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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were  all  together,  with  one  accord  in 
one  place,  not  one  being  absent. 

O.  If  teachers  (many  or  few)  as- 
semble in  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  they 
may  be  assured  they  will  receive  the 
blessing  desired. 

Secretary.  C.  R.  makes  also  a  good 
suggestion,  namely,  bi-monthly  meet- 
ings,— one  on  Sundays,  and  one  on 
week  days ;  and  further,  hints  that  the 
pastor's  presence  and  help  is  desirable. 

H.  The  pastor's  presence  would  be 
▼ery  encouraging,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  in  many  cases  be  given 
at  the  week  evening  meetings. 

LATE  COMERS. 

Secretary.  I  have  one  or  two  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  late 
attendance  from  W.  N.,  junior.  Al- 
luding to  the  letter  of  "  Frappez  Fort,'1 
he  dissents  from  the  total  exclusion 
method,  which  he  considers  an  evil. 
But  he  adds,— 

"During  the  opening  exercises,  I  think 
there  can  be  hut  one  opinion,  that  reve- 
rence for  our  great  Matter  whom  we  are 
invoking  by  praise  and  prayer  demands 
the  closing  of  the  school  doors,  and  I 
would  fully  coincide  with  the  remarks  from 
a  correspondent  on  this  head.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  late  attendance  may  be  greatly 
checked,  if  not,  in  time,  almost  entirely 
prevented,  and  I  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing plans  which  I  have  seen  in  operation, 
and  all  of  which  appear  to  me,  from 
observation  and  reliable  testimony,  to 
work  well. 

"  1st.  From  five  ininuteabefore  the  time 
of  commencement  until  the  ringing  of  the 
opening  bell,  a  board,  bearing  in  long 
letters  the  words  'I  am  Eably,*  is  hung  in 
a  conspicuous  position,  to  meet  the  eye  of 
all  incomers.  After  the  ringing  of  the 
opening  bell  this  board  is  exchanged  for 
one  bearing  the  words  « I  am  Lath/  an 
unmistakably  faithful  witness. 


"  2nd.  The  closing  of  the  doors  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  opening  exercises— 
both  singing  and  prayer,  and  also  until  tbe 
names  of  those  present  have  been  duly 
registered,  then  admitting  the  latecomers, 
who  are  placed  by  themselves,  and  so  have 
to  remain  until  teaching  is  over,  when 
they  resume  their  places  in  their  respective 
classes  for  the  address,  &c. 

"  3rd.  Proceed  as  under  second  heed, 
except  that  the  late  comers,  instead  of  re* 
maining  inactive,  are  formed  into  one  or 
more  classes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
taught  either  by  those  of  the  teachers  who 
may  be  late,  or  by  a  teacher  or  teachers 
specially  appointed  to  the  duty. 

"  Much  firmness,  mingled  with  kindness, 
is  needful  to  carry  out  any  plan  for  the 
prevention  of  late  attendance.  The  plan 
of  total  exclusion,  I  fear,  has  in  it  more  of 
firmness  than  of  kindness ;  and,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  add,  hardly  comes  up  to  the 
way  directed  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
left  his  ninety  and  nine  sheep  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  one  stray  lamb." 

H.  S.  At  our  school  we  tried  the 
plan  of  giving  out  small  text  tickets  to 
all  scholars  who  were  punctual,  calling 
them  in  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  or 
half  year,  reading  aloud  the  numbers 
handed  in,  and  giving  a  small  book  to 
all  who  possessed  a  certain  number. 
Afterwards  we  continued  the  plan, 
omitting  only  the  rewards.  The 
earlier  attendance  of  the  scholars  was 
promoted  considerably ;  but  when  there 
is  a  large  number  of  senior  scholars 
(many  being  in  situations)  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  greater  proportion  of 
late  comers.  I  endeavour  each  Sunday 
to  speak  to  those  who  come  late,  ask 
the  reason,  and  urge  punctuality  for 
next  time. 

W.  F.  I  have  seen  various  methods 
tried— among;  them  that  of  the  "  late" 
and  "  early  "—cards  ;  but  none  were 
so  effective  as  the  following  plan,  which 
I  think  is  the  best      Late  comers, 
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teachers  and  scholars,  were  admitted 
just  within  the  doors  during  singing, 
and  so  were  in  view  of  the  whole  school ; 
at  its  close  they  went  to  their  seats. 
The  doorwas  closed  for  prayer,  and  when 
this  was  finished,  it  was  opened  by  our 
superintendent,  who  thus  confronted 
all  who  had  to  enter.  Those  whom  he 
knew  would  have  been  early  if  they 
could,  he  welcomed  with  a  genial  smile ; 
but  the  habitually  late  would  get  a 
look  that,  without  a  word  being  spoken, 
would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  upon 
the  cheek,  and  often  an  excuse  from 
the  lips.  He  would  put  his  two  hands 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  scholar  and 
look  straight  into  the  face.  The  tears 
have  often  come  at  that  look,  and  few 
were  desirous  of  meeting  our  superin- 
tendent thus ;  so  he  managed  to  im- 
press every  one  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  at  being  late,  and  brought  about 
a  state  of  punctuality  which  few  schools 
could  surpass.  He  never  allowed  his 
after  arrangements  to  be  interfered 
with  by  a  late  teacher's  arrival.  Our 
superintendent  was  never  late  himself. 
President.  A  friend  wishes  to  raise 
the  question  of 

SEPARATE  SERVICES, 

which  shall  be  considered  at  our  next 
Conference. 

Secretary.  H.  H;  H.  also  suggests 
two  other  topics.  The  one  is  on  The 
Selection  of  Teachers  ;  and  asserts 
that  many  who  teach  in  our  schools 
are  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  office. 

W.  F.  The  subject  is  one  of  grave 
importance,  and,  I  think,  should  be 
considered  by  the  Conference. 

Secretary.  H.  H.  H.  also  is  anxious 
that  we  should  discuss  The  Visitation 
of  Scholars  during  the  week. 

C.  A  very  old  subject.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  one  which  demands  in  the 
present  day  very,  serious  attention. 


President.  Are  there  any  further 
topics  for  consideration,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary.  Before  we  close,  I  think  I 
must  read  a  brief  note  from  J.  M.  M. 
on 

OUR  MOBNING  SCHOOLS. 

M  The  scanty  attendance  has  long  been 
an  acknowledged  fact,  and  all  attempts  to 
rectify  it  have  proved  fruitless.  The 
teachers  have  been  blamed,  but  the  fault, 
if  fault  it  be,  I  think,  lies  with  the  parents 
they  know  the  school  is  open  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  must  be  some  serious  hindrance 
in  the  way,  or  else  they  would  see  that 
their  children  duly  attended,  as  in  the 
afternoon.  The  fact  is,  the  morning  school 
and  home  arrangements  clash,  and  we 
have  either  the  option  of  continuing  our 
endeavours  to  force  a  burden  on  unwilling 
parents,  or  else  to  adopt  such  a  plan  as 
shall  bring  home  and  school  arrangements 
into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  1  think 
the  latter  is  the  most  judicious  course  to 
follow. 

"  Many,  no  doubt,  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  any  change  being  made  in  the 
existing  system.  C.  Z.  foretells  dire  con- 
sequences, on  the  ground  that  every  fresh 
scheme,  after  the  novelty  wears  off,  be- 
comes a  drag ;  are  we  to  remain  in  statu 
quo  for  fear  of  such  a  bugbear  P  Our  fore- 
fathers thought  not  so  when  they  insti- 
tuted Sunday  schools,  and  many  other 
glorious  improvements,  the  fruits  of  which 
we  are  now  enjoying. 

M  And  after  all,  the  change  contemplated 
is  not  a  great  one;  it  is  merely  altering 
the  time  of  meeting,  and  instead  of  teach- 
ing in  thinly  attended  classes,  the  whole 
school  joining  in  a  simple  and  instructive 
service  of  praise,  prayer,  and  reading, 
followed  by  a  didactical  address ;  and  we 
might  depend  on  the  children  generally 
receiving  as  much  benefit  from  such  an 
address  as  from  class  teaching*  for  due 
preparation  mutt  be  made  for  it. 

"  C.  JL  thinks  the  suggestion  'accept- 
able for  the  infant  classes,  but  not  for  the 
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senior.'  But  the  greater  proportion  of 
thorn  who  attend  the  morning  sohool  are 
the  elementary,  or  those  who  are  neither 
infanta  nor  demon.  He  admits  the 
*  senior  classes  are  worse  attended  than 
the  juvenile;'  yet  adds,  'The  morning 
teaching  must  be  continued  even  for  their 
sates  alone.' 

"  I  find,  however,  that  when  boys  and 
girls  have  reached  the  position  of  senior 
scholars,  and  still  love  the  school,  they 
desire  to  join  the  Bible  classes,  and  these 
are  generally  only  held  in  the  afternoon. 

"  C.  K.  asks  'whether  a  better  attend- 
ance of  seniors  at  church  will  be  secured  P* 
I  am  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
question,  "Why  do  our  senior  scholars  not 
attend  the  sanctuary  P  but  surely  the 
simple  reply  is,  the  service  is  unsuitable, 
and  above  their  comprehension,  and  they 
therefore  prefer  reading  at  home,  walking 
in  the  fields  or  parks,  or  attending  some 


Mtnalistie  service  with  beautiful  musfe 
and  singing;  and  the  only  remedy  is,  pie- 
vide  a  service  held  at  a  suitable  time,  and 
adapted  to  meet  their  requirements.  And 
I  think  no  serious  objection  has  yet 
been  stated  why  suoh  a  service  as  that 
suggested  cannot  be  instituted,  and  be 
made  interesting,  attractive,  and  profitable 
to  the  whole  body  of  scholars,  and  to 
those  outside  the  pale  of  the  school.  And 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  Sunday  schools, 
to  adopt,  without  further  dallying,  such 
measures  as  shall  put  an  end  to  the  ano- 
malous condition  of  our  morning  schools." 

President.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  reference  to  the  matters  brought 
before  us,  and  no  doubt  our  friends  in 
town  and  country  will  soon  furnish  us 
with  their  views  on  the  different  ques- 
tions now  raised. 


Stssm-JFtlp  &r  &*ax{jers. 


BIBLICAL  JOTTIHGS. 


Hezekiah's  BickneM*— -uQuUg 
of  Death"— From  the  many  pathetic 
metaphors  with  which  thie  insignificant 
ode  is  adorned,  the  above  stands  pro- 
minently forward  as  one  which  ever 
since  its  utterance  has  become  common 
to  the  poetry  of  every  civilized  nation. 
And  yet  this  passage  expresses  what 
once  was  more  than  an  elegant  figure 
in  the  literature  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  is  derived.  In  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy, the  soul,  having  quitted  the  evis- 
cerated body,  had  to  undergo  a  series 
of  preliminary  trials  or  examinations 
in  the  different  chambers  or  stations 
of  the  unknown  world  (Ammtf).  The 
entrances  to  these  chambers  are  called 
the  gates  of  death  or  the  grave.  Each 
was   guarded  by  fiery  serpents  and  | 


avenging  genii,  whose  office  it  was  to 
repel  the  admission  of  the  unabsolved 
spirit.  Behind  these  doors  the  paradise 
of  the  dead  extended,  and  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  reposed  in  peace  mid*? 
the  shade  of  lofty  cypresses.  ("Ant 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  -tor* 
ment  touch  them,  .  .  .  but  theyafs 
at  peaee."— Wisd.  tu.  1 ;  saw  also  lea, 
Ivii.  2.)  These  doom  are  of  freqnent 
occurrence  on  tile  sepulchral  menu* 
ments  of  the  best  period— 1680  to  1200 
mo.,— and  are,  with  their  attendant 
mysteries,  particularly  well  repre- 
sented on  an  alabaster  sarcophagss 
executed  for  Ormenephath  L,  in  the 
museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.— -W.  R.  0. 
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A  Lump  of  Figs."— The  virtue 
of  the  fig  as  a  vulnerary  was  well  known 
in  later  years  to  the  Romans,  who, 
indeed,  if  their  theories  are  to  "be 
trusted,  were  inclined  to  attribute  to 
it  the  most  contradictory  medical 
effects.  The  disease  with  which 
Hezekiah  was  afflicted  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  plague; 
and  if  so,  the  appearance  of  the  boil 
was  a  certainly  fatal  symptom,  which 
no  skill  could  overcome ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Pliny,  who 
writes  largely  on  the  properties  of  the 
fig,  is  silent  respecting  its  efficacy  in 
that  dreadful  epidemic.  The  subjoined 
notice  from  his  "Natural  History"  is 
curious,  and  throws  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  the. miracle,  which  consisted, 
as  miracles  generally  do,  not  in  creating 
new  principles,  but  in  adapting  existing 
means  to  special  purposes. 

"  Kg*  applied  as  &  cataplasm  are  excel- 
lent either  to  disoass  (expel)  or  else  to 
bring  to  maturity  any  imposthuxnes  or 
swellings.    *    *    * 

"The  green  figs  of  the  wild  fig  tree 
brought  into  a  liniment  do  mollify  and 
discuss  the  king's  evil,  and  all  other 
tumours  or  imposthumes."  — :  Pliny,  lib. 
xim,;  cap.  7. 

W.  R.  C. 

Pater's  Besoue  from  Prison.— 
Herod  (Agripps)  was  now  king  of 
Palestine,  which,  on  the  accession  of 
Claudius  (&.D.  41),  had  ceased  for  a 
time  to  be  governed  by  Roman  pro- 
curators. His  quarrel  with  the  Tynans 
and  Sidonians  may  have  been  on  com- 
mercial .grounds,  and  their  desire  for 
reconciliation  would  be  increased  by 
the  famine.  The  "set  day"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Augustus  Csesar,  and  the  celebration 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
theatre.    The  stone  seats,  rising  tier 


above  tier,  wero  crowded  with  excited 
spectators;  sad  Herod's  appearance, 
in  robes  profusely  adorned  with  silver, 
elicited  the  vein  homage  which  was  to 
receive  so  terrible  a  chastisement.— 
Ccnybme  and  Heumm. 

Josiah's  Passover,  &c— Battle 
at  Megiddo. — In  connection  with  this 
event,  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  His- 
tory, writes  (Bk.  ii.,  Sect.  159)  : — 

"  He  (Necho)  also  by  land  conquered 
the  Syrians  in  an  engagement  near  the 
town  of  Magdolum  (Megiddo),  and  after 
his  victory  obtained  possession  of  Cadytis* 
(Jerusalem),  a  Syrian  city.  The  vest 
which  he  wore  when  he  got  this  victory 
he  consecrated  to  Apollo." 

This  last  act  was  probably  intended 
to  propitiate  the  deity  of  the  invaded 
country,  as  Apollo  was  more  a  Syrian 
than  an  Egyptian  divinity.— W.  R.  C. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  sent  forth* 

— %teI)*partui*.-~-Th6  island  of  Cyprus 
was  visible  from  the  Syrian  coast,  asft 
there  were  many  Jews  at  Salami*,  bo 
that  the  missionaries  would  be  able  to 
preach  in  the  synagogues.    Barnabas 
was  also  a  native  of  the  island,  and 
John   Mark  was   his   near  relative. 
Antioch  was  situated  on  the  Orontee 
river,  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
near  to  which  Seleucia  stood.     Both 
cities  were  built  by  S  eleucus  Mcator. 
Salamis.— This  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  island,  and  was  still  an  import- 
ant town.     It  was  situate  on  the  east 
coast,    bordered  by    corn-fields   and 
orchards;  while  Paphos  was  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  near  to  the  sea. 
Paphos  was  specially  celebrated   for 
the  licentious  worship  of  Venus,  which 

*  "Cadytis"  is  apparently  a  phonetic 
Greek  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  "  Cadesh  " 
(holy),  still  a  common  epithet  among  the 
Arabs  for  Jerusalem. 
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had  been  originally  introduced  from 
Phoenicia.  St  Luke,  with  hia  uaual 
accuracy,  calls  Sergius  Paulua  "pro- 
consul," the  correct  designation,  as 
shown  by  coins  still  extant. 

Terga  to  Antioch. — For  a  valuable 
account  of  this  perilous  journey,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  "St.  Paul," 
voL  i.,  pp.  171—183.  This  Antioch 
was  built  by  the  monarch  who  founded 
its  Syrian  namesake, 

Jerusalem   besieged.  — See  an 

admirable  article  on  the  sieges  of 
Jerusalem   in   this  month's  Biblical 


Treasury;  also  an  article  on  UMing 
the  eyes  of  captives. 

Preaching  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas.—Lystra  and  Derfte.— The  sites 
of  these  small  towns  have  not  been 
discovered.  The  inhabitants  were  a 
rude  and  pastoral  people,  and  their 
speech  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
corrupt  form  of  Greek.  The  Jews 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium  (ver.  19) 
probably  persuaded  the  illiterate 
natives  that  the  miracle  had  been 
performed  by  demoniac  aid;  hence 
the  sudden  change  of  feeling. 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 
The  Book  of  the  Law  found*— 2  Chron.  zxziv. 


Introd.— Value  of  Noticing. — May 
learn  much  by  observing  signs.  How 
sailors  become  "weather-wise."  We 
may  also  learn  much  of  character 
by  noticing  what  are  its  signs  in  con- 
duct; "a  child  is  known  by  his 
doings."  And  we  may  learn  wider  les- 
sons. For  what  did  Jesus  reprove  the 
Pharisees  ?  (Matt  xvi.  8.)  Now  our 
•lesson  this  morning  gives  us  three  signs, 
which  it  will  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  us  to  consider. 

1.  A  Bad  Sign  (ver.  14, 15).— What 
this  roll  probably  was.  What  should 
have  been  done  with  it.  (Deut.  ttti, 
10,  12.)  God' 8  command  disobeyed. 
His  precious  word  lost  and  forgotten  ! 
So  it  has  always  been.  When  God's 
written  word  is  neglected,  wickedness 
increases,  and  ruin  follows  in  due  time. 
(The  impiety  which  characterized  the 
French  revolution  may  be  referred  to.) 
Sow  are  we  using  cur  Bibles  ? 

2.  A  Good  Sign  (ver.  19).— There  are 
generally  streaks  of  light  in  the 
blackest  clouds ;  and  in  Israel's  dark- 


est hours  of  idolatry  and  apostasy,  there 
were  a  few  who  feared  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  It  was  so  in  Elijah's  days,  it 
was  so  now.  The  young  king  and 
some  of  his  nobles  felt  how  great  a  sin 
had  been  committed.  They  confessed 
their  sin;  they  sought  to  repair  the 
mischief  done ;  they  sought  pardoning 
mercy.  Have  we  not  as  much  need  of 
forgiveness  as  they  ?  The  duty  of  re- 
pentance.  See  anecdote  of  Fharnaces, 
p.  320. 

8.  A  Wonderful  Sign  (ver.  26, 28). 
— God  is  wonderful  in  all  His  ways, 
but  specially  in  love  and  mercy.  The 
people  were  not  really  sorry,  even  now ; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  God  postpones 
the  evil  day.  The  godly  are  often  like 
a  lightning  condueterf  averting  the 
stroke  of  judgment  from  those  around 
them.  What  a  wonderful  message  was 
sent  as  a  sign  of  God's  favour  towards 
Josiah  1  God  blessed  him,  prospered 
his  reign,  and  at  last  took  him  away 
from  the  evil  to  come.  There  is  mercy 
for  all  who  truly  repent.  Even  Manas- 
seh  had  been  pardoned.    (Note  Dk ,  57. 
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Peter's  Rescue  from  Prison.— Acts  xii.  1—19. 


Introd. — Christian  in  the  Inter* 
prater's  house.  The  fire  which  could  not 
he  extinguished.  So  with  the  religion 
of  Jesus — its  enemies  have  tried  to  put 
it  out,  but  in  vain.    Why  ? 

1.  The  persons  named  i— Herod  Agrip- 
pal. ;  James  the  elder ;  John,  his  brother; 
Peter;  the  Jews.  (Bring  out  the  chief 
facts  connected  with  each.)  Learn 
(ver.  3)  —  The  danger  of  striving  to 
please  men  rather  than  God.     (Refer  to 


contrast,  iv.  19 ;  v.  29.    Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  may  also  be  mentioned.) 

2.  Peter  in  prison.  What  could 
his  friends  do?  Only  one  resource 
left.  What  was  that  ?  (ver.  5).  Do  you 
think  Peter  expected  to  escape  ?  (chap, 
v.  19).  Lesson — The  privilege  of  prayer. 

3.  Peter's  deliverance.  Parallel  in- 
stances in  Scripture  times.  Lesson 
— No  danger  so  great,  but  Qod  can 
deliver. 


Preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.— Acts  xiv. 


(The  names  of  places  are  very  help- 
ful, if  remembered,  to  recall  the  lives 
and  labours  of  the  first  missionaries. 
Such  history  should  always  be  studied 
with  the  aid  of  a  map,  which  is  specially 
useful  in  tracing  the  travels  of  the 
apostle  Paul.) 

Two  places  are  chiefly  named  here— 
Iconium  and  Lystra. 

I.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Iconium. — 
Here  they  met  with  two  classes— helpers 
to  the  truth,  and  hinderers  of  the  truth. 
The  first  believed  the  message  of  salva- 
tion ;  the  second  not  only  did  not  be- 
lieve, but  strongly  opposed  those  who 
did,— an  instance  of  the  "dog  in  the 
manger  w  feeling  in  those  who  not  only 
will  not  accept  what  is  good  themselves, 
but  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
others  receiving  it.  Are  there  not  both 
hinderers  and  helpers  of  the  truth  in 
our  Sunday  school  classes  ? 

But  the  missionaries  persevered.  Op- 
position should  never  lead  us  to  forsake 
a  right  course.  At  length  they  de~ 
parted.  Prudence,  not  cowardice,  led 
them,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  own 
direction,  "when  persecuted  in  one 
city"  to  "flee  to  another." 

II.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. — 
Here  they  received  two  kinds  of  treat- 


ment, the  most  opposite  that  can  well 
be  imagined.  First,  they  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  and  shortly  afterwards 
stoned  like  dogs.  Ho  w  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  men  1  Look  at  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  such  treat- 
ment They  were  evidently  more 
likely  to  be  reached  by  the  sight  of 
that  which  was  wonderful  than  by  the 
sound  of  that  which  was  argumentative. 
The  miracle  roused  their  astonishment,' 
and  led  them  to  conclude  that  "the 
gods  had  come  down  to  us  in  the  like- 
ness of  men."  The. cripple  who  was 
healed  heard,  and  then  believed.  Paul 
saw  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed,  and 
hence  bestowed  the  blessing.  Faith 
is  essential  to  salvation. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle  was  imme- 
diate and  almost  irresistible.  Oxen 
and  garlands  were  obtained,  and  but 
for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Paul,  sacri- 
fice would  have  been  presented  to  them. 
How  faithful  were  these  missionaries 
in  resisting  all  self-glorification !  but 
how  fickle  were  their  admirers !  for 
in  a  few  short  hours  certain  ill-disposed 
Jews,  who  could  not  even  let  other 
cities  receive  in  peace  what  they  had 
rejected,  came  and  persuaded  the  men 
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of  Lystra  that  so  far  from  being  gods, 
the  apostles  were  worthless  men  ;  and 
thus  the  would-be  worshippers  became 
very  soon  would-be  murderers. 
Lessons  : — 

I.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  never 
leaves  men  in  the  same  position  in  which 
it  finds  them. — Either  it  is  a  "savour 
of  life"  or  a  "savour  of  death."  In 
what  position  has  it  placed  us  ? 

II.  The  preciousness  of  faith  in  pre- 


paring man  to  receive  the  blessings 
salvation. — Have  we  this  faith  ? 
the  gift  of  God. 

III.  The  deteUfidness  of  the  human 
heart,  which  can  at  one  time  rejoice 
in  the  good,  and  another  commit  evil 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind.  "We  may 
now  be  near  the  reception  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  after  all  reject  it 
to  our  ruin.  T.  V. 


GAINING  AND  LOSING.— A  Black-board  Lesson  on  Mark  viii. 


[This  outline,  adapted  from  one  in  a 
recent  American  serial,  entitled  •'  The 
Teacher  and  Class"  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  use  which  our  fellow-workers 
in  the  United  States  are  making  of 
that  (with  us)  neglected  instrument, 
the  black-board. — Eds.] 

Iitfrod. — (Teacher  dsawa  a  pair  of 
scales,  unequally  poised,  on  the  black- 
board, the  children  watching  the  pro- 
cess of  construction  with  silent  in- 
terest) 

1.  What  scales  are  used  for.  Bring 
out  the  idea  of  weighing  as  a  test  of 
value.  Examples  : — Weighing  sove- 
reigns at  a  bank,  the  light  and  counter- 
feit ones  rejected.  Children  will  have 
seen  base  coin  nailed  to  the  trades- 
man's counter,  having  been  detected 
by  weighing.  Draw  a  coin  in  each 
scale.  Which  would  you  choose? 
Why  ?  Value  of  scales :  they  tell  us 
what  things  are  really  worth. 

2.  Jesus  used  to  talk  to  people  about 
worth  of  things.  Once  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  worth  of  the  soul — that 
wonderful  thing  which  you  each  have. 
"  Though  I  am  young,  I  have  a  soul," 
&c.  He  said,  Suppose  a  man  could 
"  gain  the  whole  world" — think  of  that 
— this  great  world  and  all  that  is  in 
itl  How  can  we  draw  it?  (Draw 
globe  in  lighter  scale.)    There,  that 


will  do.  Suppose  a  man  could  gain 
the  whole  world — riches,  honours,  lands 
— it  would  not  be  worth  so  much  *s 
his  soul/  If  they  could  be  weighed 
in  a  great  pair  of  scales,  which  would 
tell  what  they  reaUy  were  worth,  the 
soul  would  weigh  the  heavier  t  (Write 
"wol"  in  lover  scale.)  Let  ns  repeat 
together  what  Jesus  said.  (Bepeat 
"  What  shall  it  profit, "  &c. )  So  that 
it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  a  man  were 

to  gain ?  and  lose ?  because 

the  — -  ?  (point  to  lower  scale)  is  worth 
far  more  than  —  ?  (point  to  higher 
scale). 

3.  Now  let  me  try  to  explain  why 
Jesus  spoke  thus.  (Illustrate  by  ex- 
amples—see Note-book,  49 — that  the 
world  does  not  satisfy,  and  that  worldly 
gains  are  not  *eur8  to  keep '  beyond  the 
present  life.)  Now  I  am  afraid  that 
these  great  men  "lost  their  souls." 
What  is  that  ?  To  lose  heaven,  good- 
ness, happiness,  God's  love,  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  Ac.  How  dreadful !  What 
riches  could  make  up  for  such  a  loss  ? 
Unhappy  kings  1  to  gain  the  world, 
and  lose  their  souls. 

If  this  is  to  lose  the  soul,  what  is  it 
to  save  the  soul  ?  (Explain  what  is 
meant,  and  illustrate  the  blessings  of 
a  saved  soul    Note-book,  35.) 

4.  Appliaatim.— The  "whole  world" 
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will  never  be  offered  to  yon,  dear  child- 
ren, but  there  is  always  danger  that 
we  may  lose  oar  souls  by  setting  our 


lore  on  wwicUy  things  {Nate-booh,  30)k 
Let  ns  never  forget  these  words  of 
Jesus.    Repeat  them. 


#uilxn*  ^bbr*sses. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  JOSIAH.— 2  Chron.  xxxiv. 

h.  He  was  decided  and  straightfor- 
ward in  his  religion  (ver.  8).  * 

c.  He  had  a  tender  heart  (ver.  27). 

d.  The  Scripture  was  his  richest 
treasure  (ver.  31 ;  Note-book,  37, 
51). 

Rev.  S.  G.  Green's  "Bible  Sketches™ 
ii.,  pp.  173—180. 


Infrod. — The  coming  storm  (picture). 
It  was  so  with  the  Jewish  nation.    Bat 
the  storm  clears  off  for  a  while.    The 
reason,  ver.  27,  28. 
2.  Josiriti s  Character. 
«.  Good  men  on  earth,  but  chiefly 
God  in   heaven,  were  his  guides 
(ver.  2). 


HAPPY  RHODA. 
Young'people  mentioned  in  the  Bible; 
some  for  us  to  imitate.     (Examples 
named.) 

1.  Who  mas  this  Rhoda  ? 

A  useful  girl,  doorkeeper,  not  above 
her  work.  A  pious  girl,  sitting 
up  at  prayer  meetings ;  loved  the 
good  apostle. 

2.  Where  was  she  living  f 

In  the  thickly  populated  city,  and 
with  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Good 
to  be  with  them,  anywhere  and  at 
any  time. 

3.  What  was  she  doing  ? 

Up  late,  but  for  a  good  purpose  5 


—Acts  xii.  13,  14. 

praying  for  Peter's  life,  to  save 
him  from  the  executioner's  sword, 
which  had  killed  St.  James.  Was 
it .  any  use  for  a  girl  to  pray  J 
(Note-book,  48,  54.) 

4.  How  did  she  behave  f 
"With  promptness,  courage,  prudence. 
Rhoda's  joy  and  bewilderment. 
See  what  comes  of  hearkenmg.  But 
to  what  should  we  hearken  ?  Who 
now  knocks  at  our  door  ?  (Rev.  iii. 
20). 
From  Rev.  James  Bolton's 

ments  of  the  Great  Diamond." 


<%  Uok-book. 


47.  The  Secret  of  Consistency. 
— William  D.  was  one  of  our  young 
converts.  He  united  with  the  church, 
and  all  appeared  well;  but  I  pitied 
the  poor  fellow  when  I  thought  of  his 
going  back  to  the  shipyard  to  work 
among  a  gang  of  loose  associates ;  I 
feared  he  might  fall  away  under  such 


influences.  Two  years  passed,  but  his 
piety  instead  of  declining  grew  brighter 
and  brighter.  I  at  length  discovered 
the  secret.  "I  never,  sir,"  he  said, 
"on  any  account  let  a  siogle  morning 
pass  without  secret  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  God's  word.  If  I  have  a 
good  deal  to  do,  I  rise  an  hour  earlier. 
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I  think  over  my  weak  points,  and  try  to 
get  God's  grace  to  fortify  me  just  there. " 
This,  too,  was  the  secret  of  General 
Havelock's  steadfastness.  Like  Cor- 
nelius, the  shipwright  and  the  general 
"prayed  always." 

48.  The  Power  of  Prayer.— 
Herodotus  tells  a  story  concerning  a 
city  which  was  besieged  and  in  danger 
of  being  taken.  The  inhabitants,  in 
their  distress,  got  some  long  ropes, 
which  they  fastened  to  the  temple  of 
their  goddess,  which  was  some  little 
distance  oft;  and  attached  the  other 
ends  to  the  city  itself.  By  this  means 
they  expected  to  secure  the  protection 
and  defence  which  they  specially 
needed. 

Prayer  is  like  those  ropes.  By  its 
means  the  power  of  God  is  joined  to 
the  weakness  of  man,  and  His  might  is 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  His  people. 

49.  The  World  Unsatisfying:. 
—Alexander  gained  the  whole  world, 
sat  down  to  weep,  and  afterwards  lay 
down  in  early  manhood  to  die.  He 
ordered  that  when  he  should  be  carried 
forth  to  the  grave  his  hands  should  be 
left  uncovered,  to  show  that  they  were 


Croesus,  the  richest  man  in  the 
world,  had  his  shroud  made  before  he 
died,  and  while  he  lay  sick  had  a  ser- 
vant carry  his  shroud  on  a  pole 
through  the  streets  of  his  city,  crying 
as  he  went,  "  Sere  is  all  that  is  left  of 
the  wealth  of  Croesus  /  " 

50.  Affections  set  on  the 
World.— "Madam,"  said  the  dying 
Cardinal  Mazarin  to  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager, "your  favours  have  undone  me. 
Were  I  to  live  again,  I  would  be  a 
monk  rather  than  a  courtier." 


In  agony  he  turned  from  the  declara- 
tion of  his  physician  that  he  moat 
die. 

"Guenard  has  said  it!  Guenard 
has  said  it !  Oh,  my  poor  soul,  what 
will  become  of  thee  ?  whither  wilt  thou 
go?" 

Yet  he  was  "  joined  to  his  idols." 
Cards  were  the  amusements  of  his 
dying  hour.  He  ordered  himself  to  be 
arrayed  in  his  costliest  robes ;  his  pallid 
race  was  tinged  with  rouge,  that  he 
might  once  more  hear  the  nattering 
words  of  his  courtiers  on  his  apparent 
improvement. 

Cardinal  Beaufort  (temp,  Henry  YI.), 
finding  death  was  at  hand,  exclaimed, 
' '  Wherefore  should  I  die,  being  so  rich  f 
If  the  whole  realm  could  save  my  life, 
I  am  able  either  by  policy  to  get  it,  or 
by  wealth  to  buy  it  Will  not  death 
be  bribed  f  Will  money  do  nothing !" 

51.  Value  of  the  Bible.— A 
wise  and  good  man  tells  of  a  dream  he 
once  had.  Perhaps  it  was  a  waking 
dream.  It  was,  that  on  a  sudden  all 
the  Bibles  in  the  land  had  their  words 
and  chapters  blotted  out,  so  as  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  white  paper.  From 
other  books  also  all  Scripture  texts 
were  as  suddenly  lost,  so  that  nowhere 
could  be  found  a  single  Bible  word. 
It  was  as  if  God  had  said,  "  The  people 
do  not  love  My  hookas  they  might, nor 
care  to  read  it ;  they  shall  not  there- 
fore have  it  any  longer."  Everywhere 
there  was  sadness  and  fear.  A  great 
lamp  seemed  to  have  gone  out,  which 
had  shone  upon  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
all  were  left  in  darkness.  "Give  us 
back  our  Bibles ;  oh,  give  us  back  our 
Bibles  ! "  was  the  cry.  So  God  heard 
the  prayer  at  last,  and  one  day  the  lost 
words  shone  forth  again,  and  filled  the 
land  with  joy.    But  a  lesson  had  been 
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learned  of  the  great  preciousness  of 
Soripture  which  could  never  be  for- 
gotten.— Adapted  from  the  "  Eclipse  of 
Faith,"  in  Bev.  S.  0.  Green's  "Bible 
Sketches." 

52.  Christ's  Righteousness 
the  only  Ground  of  Acceptance. 
—When  the  great  sculptor  Phidias 
was  employed  by  the  Athenians  to 
make  a  statue  of  Diana,  he  became  so 
enamoured  with  his  work,  and  so  anxious 
that  his  name  should  go  down  the 
ages  along  with  it,  that  he  secretly  en- 
graved it  among  the  folds  of  her  drapery. 
When  the  Athenians  discovered  it, 
they  indignantly  banished  the  man 
who  had  so  profaned  the  sanctity  of 
their  goddess.  So  the  spotless  robe  of 
Christ's  righteousness  is  profaned  by 
those  who  would  add  to  it  any  self- 
righteous  adornings.  Christ  must  be 
all  in  all  to  the  soul,  or  it  will  be  ban- 
ished for  ever  from  His  presence. — Mrs. 
McConaughty. 

53.  An  Open  Bible.— The  society 
is  doing  God's  work,  and  as  to  opposi- 
tion, I,  as  an  Oxford  man,  feel  it  my 
especial  duty  to  support  the  society, 
not  merely,  as  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
has  said,  because  we  are  the  great 
printers  of  Bibles,  but  what  are  the 
arms  of  our  university  ?  They  are  an 
open  Bible ;  and  the  words  upon  that 
open  Bible  are,  "The  Lord  is  my 
light."  If  thoee  are  the  arms  of  the 
university  to  which  I  belong,  I  am  only 
doing  my  duty  as  a  divinity  professor 
there  in  supporting,  as  I  heartily  do, 
the  principles  of  this  society.  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  what  the  university  has 
taken  for  its  arms,  that  "the  Lord  is 
our  light,"  and  that  we  shall  find  that 
light  only  in  the  word  of  God. — Canon 

ayne  Smith,  at  Bible  Society. 


54.  A  Boy's  Prayer.— An  Ameri* 
can  writer  says,  "A  boy,  thirteen  yean 
of  age,  who  attended  one  of  our  mission 
Sunday  schools,  was  hopefully  con- 
verted. His  father  was  a  dissipated, 
wicked  man,  who  kept  a  drinking 
saloon,  and  thus  not  only  got  drunk 
himself,  but  caused  others  to  do  so. 
This  dear  boy  asked  his  Sunday  school 
teacher  what  he  should  do,  for  his 
father  would  make  him  wait  on  the 
customers,  handing  out  the  poison  to 
them  ;  and  if  he  had  better  not  leave 
home.  His  teacher  told  him  not  to 
leave  home,  but  begin  at  once  to  pray 
for  his  father,  and  she  would  pray  for 
him,  and  for  his  father  too;  and  they 
both  commenced  to  pray  for  that 
father.  In  a  few  weeks  he  quit 
drinking,  and  soon  after  quit  selling 
too,  and  went  to  work  to  earn  an 
honest  living ;  *  for*  said  he,  with  tears 
running  down  his  face,  'something has 
been  the  matter  with  my  dear  boy  for 
some  time ;  and  the  other  day  I  heard 
a  noise  in  the  room  where  he  sleeps ;  it 
was  a  kind  of  a  mournful  noise,  and  I 
listened ;  and  don't  you  think  he  was 
praying  for  me  t  He  prayed  that  I 
would  quit  selling— for  I  had  quit 
drinking  some  time  before ;  and  I  felt 
I  was  doing  wrong,  and  I  have  quit  it 
all ;  and  the  next  time  you  have  a 
meeting  I  am  coming  with  my  boy.' " 

55.  Simplicity  of  Style. — For 
Sunday  school  libraries,  the  works  of  the 
late  "Charlotte  Elizabeth"  are  almost 
unequalled;  where  other  books  will 
remain  unread,  hers  will  be  called  for 
and  carefully  studied.  Probably  one 
reason  of  this  popularity  may  be  found 
in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  style. 
She  was  accustomed,  when  writing  for 
the  Tract  Society,  to  erase  from  her 
manuscript  anything  which  a  little 
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child  of  five  or  six  yean  old  could  not 
eomprehend.— P.  B.,  in  JBUkU  Clam 
Magazine. 

,  56.  Suffering  for  Christ's  Bake, 
—Bishop  Field,  writing  from  KeW- 
roundland,  and  referring  to  the  parcels 
of  clothing  sent  from  England,  says, 
"  They  warm  my  heart,  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  my  brethren  and  their  child- 
ren.** He  mentions  an  example  of 
one  who  has  benefited  by  this  kind- 
ness, a  clergyman  in  very  delicate 
health,  with  four  churches  to  serve, 
and  with  an  immense  mission  extending 
along  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  dangerous 
coast  In  that  icy  climate,  and  with 
such  fragile  health,  he  has  net  been 
able  to  afford  himself  move  than  one 
coat  daring  the  last  six  years.— 'The 
Xet. 

67.   Safety  in  6«bmife»io*u--A 


famous  pirate  infested  the  seas  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  Cesser.  So  dangerous 
had  he  become  that  the  Emperor  offered 
a  fabulous  bounty  for  his  head. 

The  pirate,  hearing  of  it,  repaired 
himself  to  the  royal  presence  and  laid 
his  head  at  his  feet.  Augustus  was  so 
•struck  with  the  robber's  confidence  in 
his  clemency,  that  he  forgave  him  all 
his  past  offences,  and  also  bestowed  the 
reward. 

And  so  we,  though  sentence  has  been 
passed  against  us,  will  surely  find 
mercy  if  we  come  and  cast  ourselves 
humbly  at  cur  Sovereign's  feet,  trust- 
ing in  His  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of 
Jesns-Ofcrist.  Mere  than  aU,  He  invites 
us,  who  have  robbed  Him  these  many 
years,  to  come  and  accept  His  mercy. 
He  is  not  ignorant  of  our  sins,  but  if 
we  come  in  His  appointed  way,  He  bids 
us  "be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee." — Swnday  School  Times. 


tEfr*  #bstrfratorg* 


Thb  beautiful  specimen  of  Soman  tease- 
lated  pavement  lately  discovered  near  the 
Mansion  House,  while  making  the  new 
street,  has  been  carefully  removed  to  the 
Guildhall  museum.  It  was  found  some 
ten  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and 
shows  how  much  the  ground  has  been 
raised  in  the  City. 

Whilst  the  Ritualistic  leaders  have  been 
solemnly  pledging  themselves  "to  resist 
at  all  hazards  any  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,"  the  Archdeacon  of 
London  has  given  forth  the  note  of  solemn 
warning ;  he  says,  "  It  is  every  one's  duty, 
whether  in  thelaity  or  the  ministry,  to  learn 
what  are  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  to 
search  the  Scriptures  for  the  ground  of 
them,  and  to  be  more  and  more  on  their 
guard  against  accepting  as  commandments 
of  God  what  are  only  the  traditions  of  men. 


Religious  freedom  is  established  in  Spain 
by  the  following  clauses  in  the  new  con- 
stitution :— 

"  The  pufcKe  and  private  exercise  of  any 
other  form  of  worship  (than  the  Catholic) 
is  guaranteed  to  foreigners  residing  in 
Spain,  without  any  limitations  beyond 
those  of  morality  and  law." 

"Should  any  Spaniards  profess  any 
other  than  the  Catholic  religion,  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  to  be  equally  applicable, 
to  them." 

At  the  annual  fair  held  at  San  Istdro, 
near  Madrid,  "the  sales  at  the  Bible  tent 
were  22  Bibles,  70  Testaments,  6,000 
Gospels.  1,060  Tracts  were  also  distributed. 
The  president  of  the  Cortes  was  seen 
gazing  at  the  Bible  tent  and  conning  over 
the  texts  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

The  mountain  tribes  of  Assam  are  said 
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to  be  prepared  in  a  remarkable  degree  for 
the  reception  of  gospel  truth,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  two  well-instructed 
missionaries  have  been  sent  from  the 
Basle  Society  to  take  charge  of  this  im- 
portant post. 

At  the  annual  meeting  ef  the  Lord's 
Day  Best  Association,  it  was  reported  that 
the  attempts  to  open  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sundays  had  been  successfully  resisted, 
as  had  abo  Mr.  Gregory's  motion  for 
opening  museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays.  There 
had  been  a  crowded  meeting  of  working 
men  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  a  petition  in 
opposition  had  received  46,000  signatures. 

The  Paris  Prize  Choir  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Association  have  been  giving  an  entertain- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  East  End  Family 
Emigration  Fund.  The  concert  took  piace, 
wider  the  patronage  of  many  ladies  of 
rank,  at  the  princely  mansion  of  Lady 
Burrell,  in  Berkeley  Square,  by  whom.they 
had  been  invited.  Mesdames  Lancia  and 
Puzzi,  and  Herr  Lodin,  kindly  gave  their 
services.  The  silver  wreath  presented  to 
the  choir  by  the  Empress  of  the  French 
was  exhibited. 

The  .  Church  mission  of  Fuh-chan, 
China,  reports  that  now  "  the  missionaries 
can  go  into  all  the  provinces,  and  build  and 
frreach  at  pleasure;"  and  that  "the 
mandarins  have  issued  proclamations 
giving  the  missionaries  full  scope,  and 
their  converts  full  protection." 

In  Egypt  the  American  mission  has 
now  ten  missionaries,  three  young  lady 
teachers  of  female  schools,  forty  native 
agents  who  work  as  preachers,  colporteurs, 
&c.  There  are  fourteen  schools,  contain- 
ing 600  children  who  are  learning  the 
elements  of  a  Christian  education.  Twenty- 
two  men  are  training  for  the  ministry. 
During  the  past  eight  years  there  have 
been  annually  sold  from  8,000  to  10,000 
Bib^s  and  other  Christian  books. 

Among  the  Bechuana  tribes,  not  long 
sinee,  King  Sechala  and  6,000  of  his 
people  met  together  to  pray  to  the 
Christians'  God  for  rein  ;  the  rein  came, 


and  they  met  again  to  render  thanks  to 
God  for  having  answered  their  prayers. 

The  Missing  Link  Magazine  gives  some 
interesting  reports  of  work  being  done  in 
England,  Syria,  Australia,  &c.  Some  of 
the  results  are  most  gratifying ;  we  think 
tfcafe  there  must  have  been  more  than  one 
u  missing  link,"  as  we  now  find  there  has 
been  organised  a  band  of  Bible-women, 
nurses,  who  with  trained  hands  and 
willing  hearts  are  entering  the  homes  of 
poverty  and  sickness,  carrying  medicines, 
necessaries,  end  skilful  methods,  and  the* 
not  only  mitigating  suffering,  but  also 
teaching  the  poor  how  to  help  themselves. 

"We  have  asked  ourselves,  Why  should 
not  every  church  and  Sunday  school 
have  one  or  more  of  such  valuable  aids, 
and  "  Sisters  of  Mercy"  be  found  not  in 
one  section  of  the  Church  alone,  but  in 
every  congregation  of  Christians,  so  fol- 
fowisftg  in  fits;  steps  who  "went  about 
demggood"?  ' 

A  eorrespondent  of  Christian  work  gives 
a  very  encouraging  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Protestantism  in  France  j  he  says, 
"Village  after  village  is  opened  to  the 
official  colporteur,  or  tract  distributing 
woman."  The  people  "collect  in  groups  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  death, 
and  schools  are  formed  for  the  children 
on  Sunday."  "A  pastor's  widow  is  now 
balding  five  meetings  a  week  in  one  of 
the  most  bigoted  of  our  cities." 

Dr.  Pusey,  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Heal  Presence 
in  the  eucharist  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
quoting  as  his  authority  the  writings  of 
Soman  Catholic  authors. 

Some  strong  resolutions  have  been 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Seven  Dials 
Temperance  Association,  in  opposition  to 
the  opening  of  museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays, 
on  the  ground  that  the  evils  arising 
from  the  liquor  traffic  on  Sundays  will  be 
largely  increased. 

Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  the  Reform  leader 
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of  the  working  classes,  has  been  preaching 
to  densely  crowded  audiences  of  artisans 
in  the  east  of  London. 

Ears,  the  city  so  celebrated  for  its  gal* 
lant  defence  under  General  Williams,  is 
again  become  an  object  of  interest,  espe- 
cially to  Protestants:  being  situate  near  to 
the  Russian  border,  it  is  a  kind  of  outpost 
from  which  the  truth  is  being  carried  into 
that  country.  The  Armenians  have  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  friends  who  have 
been  sent  there  from  remaining,  by  incit- 
ing mobs  to  carry  off  their  furniture  and 
books,  and  hare  gone  so  far  even  as  to 
hare  them  arrested  as  criminals;  but  they 
havebeen  set  free  by  the  Governor-General, 
and  have  returned  armed  with  two  orders, 
—one  for  their  protection,  and  the  other  for 
them  to  be  repaid  for  any  damage  which 
they  have  suffered. 

The  Commune  of  Notre  Dame  des  Com- 
miers,  in  the  department  of  Isere,  has  de- 
termined to  declare  itself  a  Protestant 
community,  after  baying  been  long  and 
steadily  warned  of  the  consequences  by  the 
Protestant  pastor,  he  had  thought  that 
it  was  a  mere  quarrel  with  the  bishop ;  but 
the  movement  began  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  gaming 
strength. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  butcher's  wife  at 
Bheims,  who  had  been  a  Protestant,  above 
1,000 Boman  Catholics  listened  attentively 
to  the  pastor's  address  at  the  grave.  At 
Vienne  (Isere),  on  the  priests  refusing  to 
bury  a  Catholic  because  of  some  irregu- 
larity in  his  marriage,  the  Protestant 
pastor  was  applied  to,  and  2,000  people 
attended  the  funeral. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  heroio  traveller 
who  traced  the  Nile  to  its  source,  has 
started  on  a  new  enterprise,  the  object 
being  to  stop  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  more  completely  to  explore  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Lake.  For  this 
purpose  the  Egyptian  Government  has 
placed  an  expedition  under  his  command, 
and  one  part  of  the  programme  is  to  annex 
the   country  so  explored  to  the  land   of 


Egypt,  and  so  open  the  way  for  dvihsation 
to  advance  into  the  centre  of  the  African 
continent. 

The  London  Peace  Society  has  inoed  • 
small  pamphlet  entitled,  *  Contemporary 
Wars,"  in  which  it  shows  that  during  the 
fourteen  years  from  1863  to  1866  induiive, 
1,743,491  men  have  been  cut  oft;  at  the  cost 
of  £1,913,000,000.  We  can  hardly  realise 
these  figures;  it  may  help  us,  to  think  that 
railways,  costing  £80,000  per  mile,  couid 
be  constructed  nearly  equal  to  circumscribe 
the  earth  itself;  or  that  upwards  of  1,500 
palaces  like  that  at  Sydenham  could  be 
erected,  costing  £1,260,000  each  for  the 
sum  of  money  named.  Such  are  the  sacri- 
fices to  the  demon  War. 

A  new  Protestant  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  river 
Danube,  Turkey,  in  connection  with  the 
works  of  the  European  Danube  Commie- 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  George 
Peabody  is  in  poor  health  and  very  feeble. 
He  resides  at  Salem,  Massachusetts;  the 
name  of  the  town  is  very  suggestive ;  may 
his  end  be  peace!  He  ]  has  just  given 
another  million  of  dollars  to  the  Southern 
Educational  Fund. 

From  Madagascar  the  following  wel- 
come news  have  arrived: — "On  Sunday, 
Feb.  21,  the  Queen  and  her  prime  min- 
ister were  baptised  by  Adriambelo;  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  officers  were 
present,  and  the  fact  has  been  made  as 
public  as  possible," — simply  as  one  of  her 
subjects  might  do,  she  sent  for  her  native 
pastor  "to  converse  with  her  and  her 
prime  minister,  and  to  examine  them  as  to 
their  belief  in  the  Saviour,  and  their  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  be  baptized.  The  ac- 
count she  gave  of  her  conversion  was  of  s 
most  interesting  character.  Aradriant- 
siambo — one  of  the  four  martyrs  who  was 
burned  at  Faravohitra — took  occasion  to 
speak  to  her  about  the  Saviour  and  the 
salvation  of  the  souL  The  prime  minister 
stated  that  "during  the  same  days  of 
persecution  and  darkness,  he  received  a 
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copy  of  the  Scriptures  from  one  of  the  last 
martyrs,  Bazafinarina,  and  that  he  used 
to  keep  it  in  the  courtyard  in  a  part  of  the 
enclosure  where  the  Queen  kept  her  fight, 
ing  bulls." 

The  Eoman  Catholics  have  been  very 
anxious  to  get  the  Queen  to  attend  at 
their  chapel,  and  having  at  last  obtained 
her  consent  to  visit  the  building ;  they  pre- 
pared a  throne  for  her,  and  decked  the 
chapel  with  hangings,  Ac.  The  queen  was 
received  by  the  special  commissioner  and 
the  officiating  priests ;  she  advanced  half, 
way  up  the  building  and  stood  still,  when 
the  prime  minister  presented  Hasina,  or 
the  dollar  of  allegiance,  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  She  then  turned  to  leave,  but  the 
commissioner  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  attempted  to  compel  her  to  take  the 
Beat  prepared  for  her,  but  she  refused,  and 
the  prime  minister  said.  "  The  queen  came 
to  take  Hasina  because  the  house  is  hers," 
and  "there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to 
compel  the  queen  to  pray  with  you."  The 
court  immediately  left  the  chapel,  and  the 
queen  then  went  to  inspect  a  water-wheel 


put  up  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society, 

The  news  received  from  India  is  very 
gratifying.  The  Friend  of  India,  giving 
an  account  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis* 
sion  at  Bareilly,  says,"  There  have  been  289 
baptisms  during  the  past  year,  making  the 
total  number  of  communicants  665.  The 
mission  has  90  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  4,000  people." 

At  Bajpootan,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
the  people  are  earnestly  seeking  after 
knowledge*  The  missionaries  are  eon- 
ducting  evening  classes,  mostly  composed 
of  young  men,  whilst  the  children  of  the 
traders  crowd  the  day  schools.  These 
evening  schools  will  form  a  valuable  mis- 
sion agency. 

A  proclamation  has  been  published  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  the  effect  that 
foreigners  have  treaty  rights  to  propagate 
their  religion  at  the  ports,  and  natives 
may  become  church  members  without 
molestation. 


$xiitl\i%tnit. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UinON. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  the  18th  of  June,  34  libraries 
were  granted  (9  for  London,  and  25  for  the  country),  the  value  being  £157. 
Grant  of  books  made  to  Mr.  Tuley  for  the  Institute  at  Halifax* 
The  Committee  passed  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  "V7.  Burge,  which  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages  (see  July  number). 

In  reference  to  the  "  Sunday  and  Bagged  Schools  Bating  Exemption  Act"  the 
Committee  passed  the  following  resolutions : — 

"The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  heartfelt  gratification  at  the  result  of  the  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  inst..  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  to  exempt  from  local  rating  Sunday  and  Bagged  schools. 
°  They  would  hereby  offer  their  congratulations  to  their  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Charles 
Seed,  M.P.,  to  whose  care  the  bill  was  entrusted,  and  to  whose  clear  and  able  advocacy* 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  signal  success  already  attained  is  in  no  small  degree 
attributable." 
"  That  this  Committee,  conscious  of  the  untiring  diligence  with  which  Mr.  E.  Towers  has 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Central  Committee  for  ob- 
taining the  exemption  from  local  rating  of  Sunday  and  Bagged  schools,  desire  to  assure 
him  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  hereby  tender  to  him  their  sincere 
and  warmest  thanks. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pratt  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
in  room  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Burge,  deceased. 
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Resolved  to  take  steps  to  move  the  Government  to  incorporate  educational 
statistics  with  the  census  of  1871. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia,  and 
M.  Neuhauss,  of  Berlin,  addressed  the  Committee  on  the  work  in  those  countries. 

Number  of  books  issued  from  Library  and  Heading-room  from  January  1st  to 
June  1st,  7,649,  being  an  increase  of  1,516  upon  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

A  moiety  of  the  rent  for  six  months  (£3  10s.)  granted  to  the  Mission  School, 
Banner  Square,  St.  Luke's. 


METROPOLITAN 
.  Bbbmowd8KY.— £3  3s.  voted  to  Parent 
Union.    A  conference  has  been  held  with 
ministers  and  superintendents  in  reference 
to  school  extension. 

Clapham.— Wandsworth  Boad  Mission 
School  admitted  into  union,  and  a  library 
(£3)  voted  to  the  Wandsworth  Boad 
Wesley  an  Sunday  School.  Many  peti- 
tions have  been  presented  to  Parliament 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Heed's  bill,  and  £1  Is. 
voted  to  the  funds  of  the  Eating  Exemp- 
tion Association. 

East. — Christchurch  Mission  School, 
Alfred  Street,  Stepney,  admitted  into 
union.  A  resolution  passed  in  reference 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Burge,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  this  committee. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  scholars  in  the  Bethnal  Green  dis- 
trict was  held  in  Bethnal  Green  Boad 
Chapel.  The  Bev.  W.  O.  Simpson  preached 
the  sermon.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  entire  service. 

Islington. — The  subject  of  increased 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  children  residing 
in  ■  Upper  Holloway  and  Homsey  has 
engaged  much  attention,  and  a  conference 
of  the  superintendents  and  secretaries  -of 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
resolved  upon.  The  church  at  Park 
Chapel,  Crouch  End,  have  resolved  to  com- 
mence a  mission  station  in  the  district  of 
Hornsey  Boad,  and  have  purchased  free- 
hold ground  at  a  cost  of  £200,  and  erected 
an  iron  room  at  an  expense,  including  fit- 
tings, of  £380,  towards  which  £370  have 
been  contributed. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  in  con- 
nection with  this  Auxiliary  are  to  be  con- 


ATJXILIABIES. 

tinned  another  month.     £3  3s.  voted  to 

Bating  committee. 

Lambeth. — Received  into  union  Cla- 
rence Place  School  (mission  station),  Vaux- 
halL  Library  voted  (£9)  to  Claylands 
Chapel,  Bennington,  and  £2  2s.  granted 
to  the  Bating  Exemption  Association.  A 
Sunday  evening  service  for  children  has 
been  commenced  in  Edmond  Street,  Cam- 
berwell,  under  the  auspices  of  the  friends 
at  Camberwell  Green  Chapel. 

Nobth.— Library  (£6)  voted  to  Abney 
Sunday  School,  Stoke  Kewington. 

South. — Libraries  voted. — A  £6  library 
at  one-third  to  Waterloo  Boad  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School,  and  £3  library  at  one- 
third  to  Trinity  Baptist  School. 

South-east.— Library  (£6)  voted  to 
Tanner's  Hill  School. 

South- west.— Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 
for  Westminster,  had  promised  to  support 
Mr.  Seed's  bill,  as  also  Captain  Grosvenor, 
Sir  W.  Hoare,  and  Sir  C.  W.  Bilks. 
£1  la  voted  to  the  Bating  Exemption 
Association. 

West.— -Two  new  schools  have  been 
opened  —  the  one  in  Coal  Yard,  Ebsuy 
Lane,  the  either  in  Kensington  Place. 
Libraries  have  been  voted  as  follows:— 
Sk  Peter's  Chnrch,  Regent's  Square,  £9 
Southampton  Boad,  Kentish  Town,  £3; 
Ealing  Baptist,  £3  ,*  Palace  Gardens,  Ken- 
sington, £3.  Grants  made : — Books  and 
school  requisites  to  the  new  school  in 
Kensington  Plaoe,  and  £1 12s.  (the  rent) 
to  Carlton  Street  School. 

A  second  donation  of  £3  3s*  has  been 
voted  to  the  Sunday  and  Bagged  Sebools 
Bating  Exemption  Association. 
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Cornwall.  —  On  Thursday  evening, 
June  24,  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  connected  with 
the  Truro  Sunday  School  Union,  which  was 
held  in  St.  Mary's  Wesleyan  School  room. 
The  Independent  minister,  Rev.  J.  Anthony, 
presided,  and  after  an  address  from  the 
deputation,  the  meeting  assumed  a  con- 
ferential  character  upon  questions  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  union, 
and  the  improvement  of  Sunday  schools. 

On  the  following  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Penzance — Rev.  J.  Williams,  pre- 
sident of  the  union,  in  the  chair, — and  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hartley,  as  well  as  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  union  here  is  in  low  water,  and  the 
attendance  was  small;  but  it  is  hoped, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  meeting  will 
result  in  a  revival  of  interest. 

On  Sunday,  Mr.  Hartley  visited  the  schoels 
of  Falmouth,  and  addressed  the  scholars 
of  the  several  schools  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  attended  a  prayer 
meeting  of  teachers  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  a  conference  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall ;  J.  Freeman,  Esq.,  pre- 
sided. The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
meeting  of  a  thoroughly  practical  cha- 
racter. Eight  questions  were  successively 
proposed  by  the  officers  or  teachers,  and 
replied  to  by  the  deputation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  greater  interest  in  Sunday 
school  work,  if  not  the  establishment  of 
a  union,  will  be  the  result  of  the  visit. 

East  Keft  Sunday  School  JJtsios, 
—The  annual  meetings  of  this  union 
were  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Andrew,  at  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
Whitstable,  on  Sunday,  the  13th,  and 
Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.;  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  former  day  the  chapel  was 
crowded  in  every  part  with  the  teachers 
and  children  of  the  various  Nonconformist 
schools  of  the  town,  and  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Shrimpton  (the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Parent  Society).  On  Tues- 
day the  meetings  began  by  a  devotional 


UNIONS. 

service  at  10.30,  at  the  close  of  which  a 
discussion  was  commenced  on  "the  de- 
sirableness of  establishing,  and  the  best 
mode  of  conducting,  Bands  of  Hope  in 
connection  with  Sunday  schools."  The 
result  waa  a  unanimous  resolution  in  thai* 
favour.  At  two  o'clock  the  Conference 
reassembled,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Drew,  of 
Margate,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"  How  can  Sunday  school  Bible  classes  be 
rendered  more  interesting  and  useful?" 
The  Reva.H,  Cresswell  and  A.  W.  Heritage, 
of  Canterbury ;  T.  Blandford,  of  Heme 
Bay;  R.Shindler,  of  Eythorne;  D.  Sheen, 
of  Whitstable ;  Mr.  W.  Perry,  of  Mar- 
gate; and  Mr.  Shrimpton,  of  London,  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  After  tea,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  ohapel. 

Shrewsbury  Sunday  School  Ufiow 
— The  annual  gathering  took  place  on 
June  27th.  Mr.  R.  Q.  Clements,  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Parent  Society,  visited  most 
of  the  schools  in  their  several  districts  in, 
the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  ad- 
dressed these  schools  in  the  Music  Hall; 
and  in  the  evening  the  teachers  of  the 
associated  schools  who  assembled  for  prayer 
in  Castle  Gates  Schoolroom. 

On  Monday  evening  a  teachers'  con- 
ference was  held  in  Claremont  Street' 
ChapeL  After  a  preliminary  address  from 
Mr.  Clements  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  for  questions  and  suggestions  <m 
matters  affecting  the  condition  of  the  local 
union  and  its  schools.  In  course  of  the. 
evening  much  valuable  advice  was  elicited; 
but  the  suggestions  mostly  had  reference, 
to  the  establishment  of  preparation  classes 
for  the  whole  union.  At  the  close  of  the 
conference  Mr.  Clements  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  especially  those  sustained  in 
France. 

jjftfeotllaneous  JhtteUigmce. 

The  anniversary  services  in  connection 
with  the  Lewes  Tabernacle  Sunday  School 
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were  held  during1  the  last  month.  On  the 
Oth  of  June  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the 
Ber.  W.  Spencer  Edwards,  on  "The  Ori- 
gin, History,  and  Importance  of  Sunday 
Schools." 

The  Bible  classes  .connected  with  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Cannon 
Street  Boad,  j  recently  presented  testi- 
monials to  their  leader*  Mr.  B.  Feather- 
stone  :— '  Six .  volumes  :  of  the  "  Biblical 
Library"  and -Dr/r Adam  Clarke's  "  Com. 
mentary,"  in  six  volumes. 
'  The  teachers  of  Hoxton  Academy  Sunday 
School  have  presented  Mr.  J.  Austin,  on 


his  leaving  for  America,  "  Barnes'  Notes," 
in  twenty  volumes,  as  a  token  of  their 
Christian  love  and  respect ;  and  to  Miss 
Austin,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
school,  "The  Happy  Choice." 

(flNrifastg* 
•  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  N .  GoVltt,  Superintendent  of  Union 
Street  Chapel  Sunday  School,  Brighton. 
Mr.  Goulty  was'  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  all 
classes,  as  also  by  the  body  with  which  he 
was  more  especially  connected. 


[It  must  be  understood  that  contributors 
to  this  department  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  opinions  which  they  severally  ex- 
press.—Eds.] 
i 

'  H.  B;  inquires  if  it  is  usual  for  a 
secretary  to  lodge  a  copy  of  the  School 
Report  with  the  Superintendent.  The 
report  should  in  all  cases  be  submitted 
to  the  school  committee  (which  will  of 
course  include  the  Superintendent), 
before  it  is  presented  to  a  public  audi- 
ence. School  officers  will  lose  nothing, , 
but  gain  much,  by  exercising  the  fullest 
candour  and  confidence  towards  each 
other* 

In  reply  to  A.  T/s  query,  H.  S.  has 
obligingly  supplied  the  following  items 
of  information  j— "A.  T."  can  see  sun- 
dry specimens  of  school  seats  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  If  lie  re- 
quires them  for  both  day  and  Sunday 
school  purposes,  the  "  Windsor  Desk" 
is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  in  use, 
and  can  be  seen  at  the  school-room, 
Chapel  Place,  Poultry.  If  only  wanted 
for  a  Sunday  school,  the  forms  used  at 
the  school-room  of  Finsbury  chapel, 
would  probably  be  found  suitable ;  half 
the  number  have  fixed,  and  the  other 
half  have  shifting  backs. 

W,  H.  B.  (Leicester)  sends  us  an 


%\t  ffintax'*  $0*. 

excellent  report  of  work  done  in  the 
direction  of  pure  literature.  /JTe  has 
circulated  nearly  11,500  magazines 
during  the  year ;  those  of  the  ffaaday 
School  Union  occupying  a  hjgh  place 
among  them. 

In  answer  to  *'A  Young  Teacher/*  we 
would  say,  that  alternate  teaching  cm 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
absolute  necessity.  It  is  a  serious  in- 
pediment  to  efficient  organization,  and 
— what  is  far  more  serious — it  tends  to 
weaken  that  bond  of  union  between 
teacher  and  scholar,  which  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  should  be  strengthened 
to  the  utmost. 

A  Constant  JReader.— The  Syriac,  or 
ancient  Hebrew  version  of  Mat  xxviL  9, 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  of  high 
authority,  has  simply  "the  prophet." 
It  is  therefore  generally  supposed  that 
the  name  was  inserted  by  some  early 
transcriber,  and  the  error  copied  by 
others.  This  needs  excite  no  surprise, 
when  we  find  such  an  obvious  error  as 
"strain  at n  for  "strain  out,19  in  Matt 
xxiii.  24,  (and  which  is  known  to  have 
been  accidentally  made  by  the  printer 
of  one  of  the  early  English  versions), 
retained  in  all  later  authorized  editions 
up  to  the  present  time. 
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THE  MISSION  WOEK  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

UNION. 

Fbbnch  Switzeblajtd. 

The  twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland  are,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
Sunday  school  operations  in  that  interesting  country,  divided  into 
French  Switzerland  and  German  Switzerland,  the  two  portions 
wherein  these  respective  languages  are  the  vernacular  of  the  people. 

In  the  former,  embracing  the  Cantons  de  Yaud,  Geneva,  Neuchatel, 
&c.,  a  few  Sunday  schools  have  existed  for  many  years,  having  been 
originally  commenced  at  Lausanne  by  an  English  minister,  the  Eev. 

Cook,  who  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  pastor  of  a  church  in 

that  city. 

The  son-in-law  of  this  gentleman,  Eev.  Sully  Jaulmes-Cook,  having 
been  actively  engaged  as  the  secretary  of  a  Sunday  school  society 
in  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  new 
schools,  editing  Sunday  school  magazines,  &c.,  &c.,  in  that  locality, 

September,  1869.  m 
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now  devotes  a  moiety  of  his  time  as  a  missionary  agent  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  to  the  visitation  of  the  numerous  valleys  in  the  Bernese 
Jura,  the  valleys  of  the  Vandois  in  Piedmont,  Montbelliard,  Ac.,  and  other 
outlying  districts,  in  addition  to  frequent  visits  to  the  neighbouring 
cantons;  and  we  thankfully  record  from  time  to  time  the  success 
which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  attends  his  earnest  and  well-planned 
labours. 

The  subjoined  gleanings  from  his  report  of  a  tour  in  the  district 
around  Montbelliard,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  toils  and  difficulties  which  are  incidental  to  the  work,  and 
will,  we  trust,  enlist  the  sympathies  of  our  readers  in  these  efforts  to 
oonfer  the  benefits  of  early  religious  training  upon  the  children  of 
such  remote  regions. 

On  leaving  Lausanne,  our  friend  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Moafc> 
belliard,  where  a  girls'  Sunday  school  has  been  established  above  tw& 
years,  and  now  contains  about  250  children,  taught  by  37  lady  teacbunp* 
Mr.  Cook  records  the  hearty  welcome  received  here  and  throgagjajuj* 
the  whole  of  his  tour, — *  compensation,  to  some  extent,  for  tfce  trying 
and  most  unfavourable  weather  wftfe  «Mk  he  bad  to  emtom*L  TJt* 
two  pastors  who  oversee  the  *bov#  aekmik  fipifrwl  in  tanWfrinfr  to.,  it* 
eajatary  inAaeno*,ntf  smkj  4m  tta^po»j&0p*«fi  ik»  BviwhmJmt  ate* 
tiMtpeunttf  .the  practical  eridsaeeiof  Ckmtian  vmmmlmk  ft  agtais^ 
tk&ftbmz&Tm  tmtm  kwwro  to  differ  on  som*  tbeote^i^astopp^ 

Sir-  Gmk,  feaviag  take*  a  severe  cold  while  visj£in£.tfiese-MA  mm* 
mfhkm*in$  schoflifeftMi  somewhat  dtpi«sa*dV aj»d  £»ga*  t+dmj/m 
<ef  ftwiiag  «W«  W  oajvy  o»t  the  progmwpe  wMAt  he  had  pjunfjaj 
WhiJiiin  ihis  state<of  uaeeitakftty,  "  I  -veoeived,"  he  says,  "  a  letter  from 
my  eldest  boy, — in  fact,  his  prit  letter, — in  which  he  innocently  wrote, 
•  Dear  papa,  do  not  lose  your  courage ! '  These  words  seemed  to  me 
as  coming  direct  from  heaven,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  must  remain.  I 
got  up  to  address  a  school  of  130  infante ;  I  soon  felt  better,  and*  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  was  able  to  continue  my  excursion." 

The  missionary  then  visited- a  school  at  Beaucour,  and  held  a  large 
meeting,  although  the  children,  being  mostly  employed  in  manufactures, 
could  not  be  got  together  before  eight  in  the  evening,  the  snow  falling 
heavily  all  the  time.  In  the  following  week  our  friend .  T^ftite&flqfrejato 
at  Herimoncourt,  Seloncourt,  and  Abbeyilliers,  wbioh  hje  repeal*  as 
doing,  pretty  well  under  the  fostering  care  of  truly  de&ated.  minJAfcars. 
Of  one  of  these  Mr.  Cook  remarks,  "By  his  piety,  bj$h .portion, and 
distinguished  talents,  he*  is  able  to  accomplish  much  gnod..  J£e,e#ts 
the  only  religious  magazine  in  the  district,  and  asked  ma.  t*  write 
now  and  then  a  few  articles  for  it."  While  plodding  bjs  weafip.jgsy 
along  the  snow^covered  rqads,  ^missionary  overtook  a*,  child  about 
six  years  of  age,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  little  feUoir, 
who  seemed  the  only  ether « traveller  on  the  .move. 

"  Where  are  you  goings  my  child  P  " 

"To  Switzerland." 

"  To  Switzerland!  and  for  what  purpose  P  * 
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"To  fetch  some  sugar." 

"  Why,  surely  there  is  plenty  in  your  Tillage  P  " 

"Yes,  but  it  is  not  good." 

"And  what  is  this  sugar  forP  " 

"Mother  sells  it  to  the  women." 

It  appeared  that  the  little  fellow  was  employed  to  .smuggle  sugar, 
being  thus  early  taught  deceit  and  dishonesty. 

After  some  farther  questioning,  the  child  told  Mr.  Gook  that  he  had 
once  been  detected  by  the  custom-house  officers,  and  since  then  always 
went  by  a  secret  route.  Though  thus  able  to  deceive,  the  poor  boy 
appeared  quite  unable  to  learn  a  simple  verse  of  Scripture  which  the 
good  missionary  tried  to  teach  him.  Another  singular  fact  trans* 
pired — that  dogs  are  trained  to  the  same  secret  service,  and  prove 
useful  helps  in  carrying  contraband  articles  to  and  fro.  The  factory 
work  in  that  part  of  France  is  a  fearful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
education  and  religion,  4<  the  manufactories  proving  but  too  often  the 
graves  of  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  children  employed  therein.** 
Mr.  Cook  proposes  in  a  future  journey  to  devote  special  attention  to 
this  lamentable  condition  of  things,  with  the  view  of  devising,  if  pos- 
sible, some  remedy. 

He  then  proceeded  to-  the  departments  of  the  HJaut  Bhin  and  Haute 
Stone,  visiting  eleven  places.  At  Belfond  a  very  pleasing  meeting 
was  held,  with  about  forty  young  people,  many  of  whom  had  been 
scholars  in  the  south  of  France.  A  hymn  was  taught  them,  and  a 
devotional  service  was  held,  to  all  appearance  with  encouraging ,  signs 
of  impression.  At  Magny  d'Anigord  Mr.  Obok  was  delighted  to 
find  a  school,  which  he  had  organized  two  years  before*  in  prosperous 
condition,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  the-  most  affectionate  cordiality. 
The  school  ^consists  of  about  150  children,  and  is  taught  on  the  "-class 
system*"  quite  in  the  English  style.  (t  Iffy  son,?  remarked  the  pastor, 
'"has  himself  felt  the  benefit  of  the  school.  He  has  just  taken  his  B.A. 
degree,  and  you  con  hardly  imagine  what  good  it  has  been  for  him  tf 
teach  in  the  school.  Those' two  years  have  done  more  to  give  bim 
facility  of  expression  and  self  ^command  than  he  might  have  got  in  any 
other  way;  so  that  at  his*  examination  he  was  self-possessed,  and  could 
answer  clearly  all  questions  put  to  him." 

We  hope  that  this  illustration  of- one  of' the  reflex  influences  of 
teaching  wiU  not'be  lost  upon  our  English  youths,  who  desire  to  excel 
in  the  art  of'  giving  expression  to  their  thoughts,  whether  orally  or  in 
writing. 

€nr  friend  then  visited1  four  village  schools  which  had  been 
organized  mice  his  former  tour,  and  returtted  to  Lausanne  by  way  of 
Montbeffiard,  grateful  for*  preserving  care,  but'  especially  thankful  for 
tji» many  proofs  which*  had  been  afforded' him  that  his  arduous  and 
devoted  labours  had  not  been  without  their'  reward. 
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How  often  is  it  that  a  teacher's  mind  is  forcibly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  small  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  his  work !  One,  or  at  most, 
two  hours  in  the  week  is  all  that  he  has  in  which  to  sow  the  good  seed, 
while  six  long  days,  at  least,  remain  to  the  enemy,  who  scatters  tares 
broadcast  npon  the  virgin  soil. 

And  here  a  question  of  vital  importance  must  continually  arise  in  the 
mind  of  every  reflecting  teacher.  "  How  do  our  scholars  spend  their 
time  after  they  leave  our  care  in  the  afternoon  P  What  becomes  of 
them  during  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  P  Are  they  to  be  found  with 
their  parents  in  the  house  of  God  P  Do  they  sit  quietly  at  home  and 
'  read,  or  think  upon  the  lessons  of  the  day  P  " 

We  rejoice  that  in  many  cases  we  can  answer  these  questions  in  the 

'  affirmative,  when  we  remember  such  children  as  are  under  the  influence 

and  guidance  of  Christian  parents,  who  strive  to  train  them  up  in  the 

way  they  should  go.     But  what  of  the  bulk  of  our  scholars,  who,  we 

fear,  are  not  blessed  with  such  home  surroundings  P 

y      "  Alas  !"  Bays  the  writer  of  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  "  in  too  many 

cases  the  streets  or  the  park,  with  all  the  vanities  which  meet  the  eye 

'  and  ear,  erase  the  impressions  made  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the 

day,  and  help  to  undo  the  work  which  we  have  toiled  to  perform.    An 

earnest  lover  of  the  young  might,  find  his  heart  stirred  with  sorrow, 

were  he  to  walk  forth  along  some  of  our  leading  thoroughfares  at  the 

;  hour  of  evening  service. 

"  Crowds  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  may  be  seen  sauntering  abroad, 
engaged  in  boisterous  mirth,  flocking  to  those  traps  of  Satan,  where  ices 
and  confectionery  decoy  so  many,  and  prove  a  stepping  stone  to  places 
of  resort  still  more  demoralizing ;  and  surely  such  sights  as  these  will 
preach  to  him  a  sermon  more  powerful  and  arousing  than  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  most  finished  preacher  of  the  day." 

With  scenes  like  these  confronting  us  continually,  who  can  Ml  to 
acknowledge  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  day  is  some 
suitable  occupation  for  the  young  during  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  P 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  "Evening  .Services  for  the  Young" 
will  meet  this  requirement  more  completely  than  any  other  means  of 
religious  means  of  instruction.  We  are  aware  that  much  has  been  done 
with  the  same  end  in  view  by  the  Ragged  School  Movement ;  bnt  the 
class  of  children  to  which  our  remarks  apply  will  hardly  come  within 
this  category.  They  belong  to  a  higher  grade  of  society  than  those  who 
attend  our  ragged  schools ;  besides  which,  many  of  them  are  already  in 
the  habit  of  attending  classes  at  our  Sabbath  schools  twice  during  the 
day,  and  the  monotony  of  a  third  lesson  of  the  same  description  m  the 
evening  would  prove  wearisome. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  separate  evening  services  for  the  young;  and  not  the  least  among 
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them  is  the  want  of  some  efficient  machinery  for  their  support.  Ser- 
vices of  the  kind  have  already,  at  different  times,  been  successfully 
carried  on  at  Kentish  Town,  Islington,  Plymouth,  Aylesbury,  Leicester, 
and  many  other  places ;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  need  of  some  general  organization  by  which  a  number  of  such 
services  might  be  held  in  various  districts  at  the  same  time.  Taking 
the  metropolis  as  an  example,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  committee  of 
each  auxiliary  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  five  or  six  different 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  their  own  district,  appointing  a  secretary 
whose  business  it  shall  be,  among  other  duties,  to  obtain  the  names  of 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  conduct  the  services  P 

Thus,  if  six  different  meetings  were  carried  on  in  one  district,  at  least 
six  speakers  would  be  required,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  conduct  the 
service  at  each  place  in  rotation ;  and  in  this  way,  by  delivering  the  same 
address  on  several  different  occasions,  much  time  and  labour  would  be 
saved. 

The  following  hints  are  offered  as  the  result  of  some  observation  and 
experience  in  services  of  this  description : — 

1.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  is  a  suitable  room;  and  this  needs 
some  attention.  Many  of  our  school  rooms  are  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  are  constructed  beneath  places  of  worship ;  the  ceilings 
are  consequently  low,  and  the  rooms  unsuitable  for  speaking  purposes, 
besides  which,  this  arrangement  usually  causes  a  want  of  sufficient 
ventilation.  The  seats  should  also  be  low  and  comfortable,  with  sloping 
backs,  and  so  arranged  that  the  speaker  can,  at  a  glance,  easily  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  audience. 

2.  Good  singing  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Children. are 
always  fond  of  singing,  and  much  of  the  success  depends  on  this  part 
of  the  service.  We  have  often  found  that  a  well-known  hymn,  heartily 
and  correctly  sung  previously  to'tho  address,  has  been  a  great  assistance 
to  a  speaker  in  securing  immediate  attention.  For  this  purpose  it  (js 
advisable  to  practise  the  hymns,  chants,  and  anthems  to  be  used,  wfth 
a  few  of  the  children  during  the  week,  and  thus  to  keep  adding  frejfh 
tunes  to  the  list  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

3.  An  efficient  staff  of  teachers  will  also  be  needed  to  secure  order, 
distribute  hymn  books,  Ac. ;  and  also  a  superintendent  whose  duty^it 
shall  be  to  receive  the  speaker,  and  to  undertake  the  general  arrange- 
ments. He  should  be  a  man  gifted  with  the  power  of  organization  and 
discipline,  and,  above  all,  able  to  keep  order  without  disturbing  tip e 
speaker.  This  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  indeed,  it  will  be  found, 
when  authority  has  once  been  secured,  that  much  can  be  done  to  this 
end  by  the  simple  use  of  the  eye,  without  the  assistance  of  the  hand  or 
tongue.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  govern,  children  by  a  look  as  by  a 
word ;  and  in  this  way  much  noise  and  confusion  will  be  avoided. 

4.  The  necessity  for  a  good  speaker  also  requires  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  indeed,  here  lies  the  chief  secret  of  success.  No  amount  of  per- 
severance and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  nshers  will  procure  that 
perfect  silence  and  breathless  attention  with  which  children  always 
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fflfen  to  a  really  atte  address.  Kb  doubt  frome  difficulty  might  be  et- 
^erifcnced  in  this  respect,  for  the  power  of  speaking  to  children  in  an 
interesting  and  attractive  manner,  is  a  talent  possessed  by  few ;  and  it 
&  lor  this  reason  we  advocate  an  organization  whereby  this  gift  should 
be  economised  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  For  it  will  be  found  in 
practice  that,  however  skilfully  the  general  interest  is  maintained,  a 
few  tedious  addresses,  casually  introduced,  will  soon  disperse  a  pre- 
viously flourishing  attendance. 

5.  It  is  advisable  to  plan  a  list  of  speakers  for  one,  two,  or  three 
months  previous  to  their  engagements ;  and,  when  practicable,  to  issue 
a  list  of  subjects  Upon  Which  they  intend  to  deliver  addresses.  Each 
Subject  should  be  announced  on  the  previous  Sunday  evening,  and  also 
posted  on  the  notice-board  outside  at  the  commencement  of  each  ser- 
vice. Special  care  should  be  taken  that  the  devotional  part  of  the  ser- 
vice is  conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and  decorum.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  new  comers  to  suppose  that  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
quiet  (sucn  as  iff  Usual  in  Sunday  schools)  is  required ;  and  children 
need  some  degree  of  education  in  this  respect.  To  accomplish  this  the 
^strictest  discipline  must  be  maintained ;  the  slightest  infringement  of 
ito  should  be  at  once  noticed,  and,  if  repeated,  the  offender  should  be  ex- 
pelled as  quietly  as  possible.  Unless  this  is  carried  out,  the  contagion 
Will  soon  spread,  and  many  who  were  before  obedient  will  imitate  mis- 
'etmduct  which  they  see  ttttreproved  in  others. 

Having  thus  enumerated  a  few  of  the  obstacles  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered .at  the  outset,  we  would  close  our  remarks  with  the  hope  that 
many  may  be  induced  to  assist  in  establishing  services  throughout  the 
■country.  Undoubtedly  opponents  will  be  met  with  in  this  as  in  all 
{rtber  similar  undertakings ;  but  surely  we  shall  not  willingly  see  our 
Work  in  the  Sabbath  school  hindered  by  evil  influences  around,  without 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  counteract  the  temptations  which  already 
fceset  our  scholars  on  every  hand ;  in  short,  to  provide  some  means  by 
irhich  the  thousands  who  frequent  our  Sabbath  schools  may  still  be 
kept  within  the  reach  of  similar  impressions  during  the  later  portion  of 
the  day.  May  this  be  the  means  6f  leading  many  little  ones  td  the  feet 
<6f  Jesus,  there  to  find  a  Shepherd  who  shall  guard  them  from  the 
dangers  of  the  Hfe  which  has  already  dawned  upon  them,  and  lead  them 
through  it  to  that  life  eternal,  where  His  flock  shall  dwell  with  Him  in 
'safety  evermore.  W.  P.  Bdl 


DECIDING  FOR  JESUS. 


Sad  and  weary  with  my  longing, 
Filled  with  shame  because  of  sin, 

As  I  am  in  conscious  weakness, 
Here  I  would  salvation  win. 

Oh  the  joy  of  knowing  Jesus  f 
•It  is  dawning  on  my  soul ! 


I  am  finding  His  salvation, 
And  the  power  that  makes  me  whole. 

All  I  have  I  leave  for  Jesus — 
I  am  counting  it  but  dross ; 

I  am  coming  to  the  Master, 
I  am  clinging  to  the  cross. 
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AN  EVENING  ON  MAES'  HILL. 

One  Sabbath  evening,  during  a  short  stay  in  Athena,  we  went  to  Mars' 
Hill,  and  resting  on  the  stone  benches  of  the  Areopagus,  read  Paul's 
sermon  to  the  Athenians.  It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  the  day  of  rest 
was  almost  past.  The  city  had  been  ail  toil  and  bustle  since  the 
morning.  A  few  might  have  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  the 
most  had  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure  or  gain.  To  some  it  had 
brought  a  little  leisure,  to  most  it  had  come  and  gone  like  any  of  the 
other  six  days. 

The  quiet  shades  of  evening  were  settling  down  on  the  landscape. 
The  Bun  had  got  behind  a  low  bank  of  clouds,  above  and  below  which 
it  was  sending  out  a  stream  of  golden  light.  The  more  distant  clouds 
were  changing  their  colour  from  bright  yellow  to  deep  crimson,  and 
the  rich  soft  purple  hues  peculiar  to  the  East  were  multiplying  on  all 
the  hills.  It  was  a  sunset  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  was  pleasant 
in  the  calm  of  evening  to  look  on  the  same  scenery  on  which  Paul  did, 
from  a  spot  on  which  we  knew  he  had  stood,  and  to  connect  it  with 
those  solemn  words  in  which  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  of  man's  close 
relationship  to  God,  and  of  the  way  in  which  He  would  yet  reveal  Him- 
self to  him  on  an  appointed  day  as  his  Judge. 

Of  course,  the  natural  features  of  the  country  are  wholly  unchanged 
- — the  hills  and  valleys  and  spreading  plains  are  just  as  he  saw  them, — 
and  though  the  glory  of  the  city  has  fled,  and  ancient  Athens  has 
almost  disappeared,  yet  the  monuments  that  are  left  are  sufficient  to 
convey  to  the  mind  some  idea  of  what  the  city  was  in  its  former  days. 
Besides,  in  imagination,  one  can  rebuild  the  city  from  the  notices  we 
have  of  it  in  various  authors,  and  especially  in  Pausanias. 

Passing  up  JDolus  Street,  and  winding  our  way  along  the  base  of 
the  Acropolis,  we  came  to  Areopagus,  and  mounting  sixteen  rough 
steps  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  reached  the  top  of  that  isolated  hill. 
Immediately  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  and  on  the  western  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  are  the  stone  benches  on  which  the  twelve  judges,  called  the 
Areopagites,  used  to  sit.  They  were  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  and 
then,  as  at  present,  formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  On  the  east 
and  west  side  there  was  a  raised  block,  at  either  of  which  the  accuser 
and  defender  used  to  stand.  The  only  covering  this  venerable  council 
had  was  the  blue  sky.  Before  it  the  most  solemn  cases  were  tried, 
from  the  time  Ares  or  Mars  was  arraigned  for  murdering  Poseidon'g 
son,  and  from  its  decisions  there  was  no  appeal. 

On  the  summit,  and  not  far  from  that  tribunal,  stood  the  temple  of 
Mars,  and  below,  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  was  the  abode  of  the  Eumenides 
or  Furies.  Closely  connected  with  religion  and  the  most  solemn 
decrees  of  justice,  the  whole  hill  became  invested  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity. 

From  Mars'  Hill  We  looked  down  on  Athens — on  modern  Athens. 
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The  present  town  does  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
Athens  of  Pisistratus,  or  Cimon,  or  Pericles.  Its  streets  may  be  wider 
than  those  that  intersected  the  Asty,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
architectural  taste  that  adorned  the  former  city.  There  are  not  the 
ten  thousand  houses  of  Xenophon,  nor  his  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  a  population;  but  the  town,  now  the  capital  of  Greece,  is 
increasing,  and  there  are  above  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Looking  to  the  sea,  the  Acropolis,  the  centre  of  ancient  Athens,  and 
once  its  chief  glory,  was  separated  from  us  by  a  narrow  valley ;  on  our 
other  side  was  the  Pnyx,  on  which  elevated  platform  the  great  concourses 
of  the  Athenians  were  held,  with  its  still  very  perfect  bema,  from  which 
Demosthenes,  and  Pericles,  and  Themistocles,  and  Solon  had  swayed 
the  public  mind.  Behind  it  was  the  hill  of  the  Muses.  Between  the 
Pnyx  and  us  was  the  site  of  the  Agora,  or  market-place,  now  quite 
unused,  and  covered  in  parts  with  verdant  grass. 

Inland  our  view  was  confined  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Hymettus — 
renowned  for  its  honey, — the  high  peak  of  the  more  distant  Pentelicus, 
and  the  sombre  range  of  Parnes,  over  which  we  could  see  the  lofty 
Cithaaron  in  Megaris,  the  seat  of  the  Cithseronian  Zeus.  Southward 
it  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  we  looked  across  the  plain  to  the  ports  of 
Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  or  to  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  uEgina, 
and  beyond  the  Saronio  Gulf  to  the  peaks  of  Epidaurus  and  Methana 
in  the  Morea. 

It  was  to  ancient  Athens  that  Paul  came,  and  on  which  he  looked 
down  from  the  same  spot.  The  fame  of  its  learning  and  wisdom  had 
no  doubt  reached  him,  and  he  would,  as  a  man  of  learning,  wish  to  visit 
the- place  which  was  the  synonym  of  all  that  was  accomplished  and 
polished.  Greek,  though  not  the  purest  Greek,  was  spoken  throughout 
Palestine,  and  we  can  imagine  that  he  would  long  to  hear  it  where  ft 
had  been  used  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  Hither  he  had  come,  and 
though  for  some  time  alone,  he  had  not  secluded  himself.  He  walked 
about,  and  with  a  heart  already  established,  he  allowed  the  influences 
of  the  place  to  have  free  play  on  his  mind.  He  mingled  with  its 
citizens,  discussed  with  its  philosophers,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  observe 
those  rare  specimens  of  art,  the  rich  fruit  of  imagination,  taste,  and 
skill,  with  which  Athens  was  crowded. 

But  it  was  a  city  of  idolaters  or  pantheists,  who  knew  not  the  one 
true  God.  The  objects  of  worship  which  it  was  the  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  Athenians  to  multiply  were  seen  in  every  street  and  on  every 
hill.  There  was  not  a  power  or  property  of  nature,  there  was  not  a 
grave,  or  hill,  or  cave,  or  spring,  or  wind  that  was  not  impersonated 
as  a  deity,  and  there  was  not  a  moral  quality  that  was  not  worshipped. 
The  nymphs  and  muses,  Pan  and  Boreas,  Ceres  and  Demeter,  had  a 
temple  and  statue ;  pity  and  love,  feme  and  modesty,  had  their  shrine 
and  devotees.  There  was  not  a  street  where  he  would  not  come  on 
altars  and  temples,  or  upon  walls  relieved  by  some  historical  painting, 
or  the  statues  of  heroes  whom  now  they  worshipped.  There  can  be 
little  wonder  that  amongst  all  those  gemB  of  art,  and  models  df  perfect 
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proportion  and  symmetry  so  carefully  finished  and  tastefully  embel- 
lished, he  felt  a  powerful  stirring  of  his  spirit,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  natural  desire  for  the  beautiful,  which  was  shaded  only  by  the 
ascendency  of  that  deeper  principle — love  of  truth — love  of  God,  which 
he  saw  everywhere  ignored. 

The  Agora  was  the  great  source  of  Athenian  life.  There  its  citizens 
gathered  from  morning  till  evening,  repeating  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
and  asking  "what  was  new."  There  all  classes  of  citizens  met — 
philosopher,  artist,  warrior,  statesman,  and  labourer, — and  so  to  reach 
each  class  Paul  was  daily  found  there  proclaiming  his  new  doctrine. 

Two  classes  of  philosophers  are  specified  as  having  encountered  this 
great  apostle — the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  The  Stoa  Pascile  stood  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Agora,  and  Paul  must  have  again  and  again  passed 
it  on  entering  the  market-place.  Perhaps  he  had  mounted  its  steps, 
and  in  its  corridors  and  halls  mingled  with  the  philosophers  of  Fate, 
who  had  turned  what  was  used  as  a  gallery  of  pictures  into  a  college 
of  wisdom.  The  benevolent  and  esteemed  Zeno  was  dead,  but  though 
the  school  had  lost  its  head,  yet  its  scholars  remained. 

In  much  their  creed  differed  from  that  of  the  other  philosophers  of 
the  city,  and  radically  from  that  of  the  stranger  who  was  stirring  Athens 
with  his  new  doctrine.  Pate  was  the  Stoic's  real  god — Pate,  who  dwelt 
afar  off,  wearing  a  stern  aspect,  and  ruling  with  an  iron  destiny.  At 
times  the  Stoic  felt  the  necessity  of  something  more  real  than  this 
phantom  goddess,  and  then  he  invested  that  world  in  which  he  thought 
he  saw  the  movings  of  fate,  with  reason,  and  then  that  reason  or  world 
became  his  deity. 

He  believed  the  soul  was  corporeal,  of  the  same  material  as  the  body, 
and  that  at  death  it  would  either  be  consumed  or  absorbed  again  by  God. 

All  evil,  he  believed,  could  be  resisted  and  overcome  if  we  only  fol- 
lowed the  all-sufficient  guide  of  our  reason.  Our  feelings,  he  said,  are 
to  be  extinguished,  not  subjected  to  God,  and  neither  pleasure  nor  pain 
must  ever  be  allowed  to  master  us.  Such  were  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  Stoic's  creed, — a  creed  in  which  the  being  and  love  of  God  had  no 
place,  and  whioh  shed  no  light  either  on  man's  past  or  his  future. 

Not  far  from  the  Agora  was  the  Kfjnoi  'Eirtnovpov,  or  ancient  garden, 
where  Epicurus  used  to  teach.  He  was  dead,  but  many  followers  still 
maintained  the  same  tenets,  and  probably  the  garden  was  still  in  exist- 
ence. Attracted  by  the  fame  of  this  Roman  citizen,  who  had  come  to 
proclaim  a  new  morality,  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  God,  they  had  not 
scrupled  to  encounter  him  face  to  face. 

Epicureanism  was  the  grossest  materialism.  Man  and  the  world 
were  not  created,  they  were  formed  of  particles  that  had  come  together 
by  chance.  They  had  been  amalgamated  and  shaped  fortuitously,  but 
bore  no  mark  of  a  maker's  hand  and  wisdom.  The  soul  differed  from 
the  body  only  in  this,  that  the  particles  of  which  it  was  formed  were 
rather  finer  than  those  that  composed  the  body.  Neither  of  them,  it  was 
said,  can  exist  separately,  and  at  death,  being  disunited,  they  also 
cease  from  being,  and  are  absorbed  into  their  original  elements. 
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Their  deity  was,  in  reality,  none ;  he  was  neither  their  Creator  nor 
Preserver ;  he  stood  in  no  relationship  to  them  at  all.  Pleasure,  which 
they  held  to  be  the  chief  end  of  their  existence,  was  not  denied  to  him. 
He  dwelt  far  removed  from  man  or  earth  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest 
pleasure  and  happiness.  No  eye  could  reach  him,  and  he  never  listened 
to  the  cry  of  any  mortal ;  he  was  too  great  to  draw  near  to  man,  and 
man  was  too  little  to  draw  near  to  him.  Pleasure  here,  and  extinction 
hereafter,  was  the  Epicurean's-  creed.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die,"  was  his  motto. 

From  the  "  Agora  "  they  led  him  to  Mars'  Hill,  that  they  might  hear 
the  mysteries  he  had  come  to  declare  in  greater  silence  and  peace.  He 
was  not  taken  before  the  tribunal,  for  we  read  of  no  indictment  nor 
sentence.  Had  he  been  an  orator,  advocating  some  popular  cause,  it 
would  have  been  from  the  bema  of  the  pnyx  he  would  have  spoken,  but 
a  religious  question  required  the  special  distinction  of  a  sacred  hill. 

There,  before  an  august  assemblage,  and  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Athenian's  greatest  sanctuary,  he  unfolded  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness, "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory." 

What  was  the  full  effect  of  this  appeal  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  vast 
concourse  opened  up,  and  he  passed  down  the  steps  again.  A  few 
believed ;  of  only  two  have  we  the  names — Dionysius,  one  of  the  twelve 
judges,  and  a  woman  called  Damaris ;  yet  many  more,  I  doubt  not,  had 
their  names  written  in  the  book  of  hie.  But  the  veil  falls  again ;  and 
We  read  of  no  second  visit  to  Athens,  and  of  no  epistle  to  the  Athenians. 
Yet  the  light  of  the  future,  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  may 
declare  that  many  souls  accepted  "  the  heavenly  gift>"  and  became 
heirs  of  the  first  resurrection.  A.  F. 


PEEPAKED  FOR  WORK. 

(Concluded  fr&m  p.  342.) 

According  to  promise,  we  now  proceed  to  embody  our  plea  for  more 
vigorous  efforts  after  •  preparedness  for  work,'  in  a  few  practical  hints, 
based  upon  actual  and  not  unsuccessful  experiment. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  a  course  of  conversational  meetings, 
held  under  the  presidency  of  a  suitable  leader,  whether  pastor,  pro- 
fessional teacher,  or  amateur,  presents  a  plan  which  at  least  deserves  a 
trial.  It  can  be  carried  out  with  tolerable  efficiency  in  almost  any 
district,  and  in  most  towns  two  or  three  such  series  might  be  carried 
on  simultaneously.  Larger  schools,  indeed,  hardly  need  go  beyond 
their  own  limits,  unless  a  friendly  invitation  were  given  to  one  or  more 
smaller  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  beau  ideal  of  the  scheme 
would  be  for  each  pastor  to  hold  such  a  course  every  winter,  for  the 
benefit  of  actual  and  intending  teachers  connected  with  his  own  con- 
gregation.    And  this  might  soon  become  a  realized  fact,  instead  of  an 
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idea,  if  (to  borrow  a  suggestion  which  has  recently  been  thrown  oat 
in  reference  to  secular  instruction)  lectureships  on  education  were 
established  in  our  theological  colleges.  Then  the  student  for  the 
Christian  ministry  would  be  placed  in  a  position  to  instruct  his  Sunday 
school  helpers  in  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  the  pastoral  office.  How  gladly  would  such  tuition  be 
welcomed !  and  how  mighty  an  influence  for  good  would  it  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Sunday  school  work !  Our  American  friends  have  already 
made  considerable  advances  in  this  direction.  Lectures  on  education 
by  practical  Sunday  school  men,  such  as  the  late  lamented  R.  Gr.  Pardee, 
Uev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  and  others,  have  been  given  in  various  normal 
seminaries ;  and  everything  indicates  that  we  in  the  old  country  shall 
be  left  far  behind  in  the  race,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  still  imperfectly  organized  institutions. 

The  following  is  a  programme  designed  for  a  course  of  meetings 
extending  over  four  months,  and  each  occupying  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter : — 

Pbogbamme. 

Enrolment  of  members.*— Address  by  the  President— "  Sunday  school  teaching 
as  a  religious  agency." 

The  Taught. — Children  :  their  physical  and  mental  nature— youthful  cha- 
racteristics, and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  by  the  teacher. 

The  Taught. — Children  :  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition  and  relations. 

The  Taught. — A  child's  inner  history— progressive  unfolding  of  the  meats! 
and  moral  powers— lessons  for  the  teacher.  Graduation  of  the  subjects  of  iaatrae- 
tion. 

The  Teaching. — Form  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  given — characteristics  of 
Scripture  truth — its  fitness  for  the  young — our  motive  in  its  employment. 

The  Teaching.— Systems  and  methods  :  simultaneous  system— individual- 
collective.     Tho  class  system— apparatus — schemes  of  lessons. 

The  Teaching.— Methods  of  presenting  truth — methods  suited  for  children. 
The  Interrogative  method— -its  uses  and  capabilities — mistakes  in  questioning — 
our  Lord  as  a  questioner — examples. 

The  Teaching. — The  Illustrative  method — use  and  abuse  of  illustrations- 
objective  teaching — forms  of  illustration — our  Lord's  illustrations — examples. 

The  Teaching. — Application  of  religious  truth— object  to  be  gained— impres- 
sion— mistakes  commonly  made — our  Lord's  application  of  truths — religious 
experiences  of  the  young — common  fallacies. 

The  Teaching. — Bible  lessons— history  and  biography — mode  of  teaching  a 
narrative  lesson — examples. 

The  Teaching.— Bible  lessons — doctrinal  subjects — mode  of  teaching  them— 
examples. 

The  Teaching.— Bible  lessons— Scripture  figures— emblems  and  parables— 
mode  of  teaching  them — examples. 

The  Teaching.  — Preparation  of  Bible  lessons — aids  for  the  teacher — books 
and  periodicals— hints  on  the  use  of  written  he!  pp. 
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The  Class. — Teaching  and  training — government  of  children— principles  and 
motives — causes  of  failure— class  management  and  discipline. 

The  Teacher. — Qualifications — necessary  and  desirable — natural  and  acquired 
gifts — mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  requisites. 

Review  of  preceding  conversations.  —The  work— motives  to  consecration  and 
diligence— limits  of  human  effort — success,  present  and  future. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  series  of  engagements  may  be 
easily  extended  to  sies  months.  It  may  also  be  compressed  into  three, 
btit  at  some  sacrifice  of  completeness  and  efficiency.  Constant  reference, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  should  be  made  to  the  one  great  Text- 
book of  the  Sunday  school  teacher ;  and  the  various  methods  of  pre- 
senting truth  and  arranging  lessons  should  be  exemplified  by  citations 
from  our  Lord's  discourses  and  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
meetings  should  be  thoroughly  conversational,  although  more  will 
devolve  upon  the  leader  than  in  a  strictly  mutual  class.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  attendants  to  take  notes  of  the  conver- 
sations, and  to  prepare  sketches  of  lessons,  &c.,  for  examination  by  the 
president.  The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  should  be  devoted  to  recapi- 
tulating the  chief  points  discussed  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  state  that  in  a  class  of  young  persons  held 
some  time  since  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  the  foregoing  pro- 
gramme was  carefully  adhered  to.  The  members  were  not  actual  teachers, 
but  mostly  senior  scholars  who  desired  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work.  They  attended  regularly  once  a  week,  and  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  As  one  practical  result  of  the  course,  a 
new  school  was  opened  by  some  of  these  young  people,  and  after  a 
twelvemonth's  trial  they  "were  recently  found  still  at  their  duties,  and  ex- 
pressing unabated  attachment  to  their  labour  of  love.  It  may  perhaps 
be  added,  without  egotism,  that  the  little  manual  entitled  "  Our 
Work  "  (published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  at  Is.  6d.)  was  used 
at  this  meeting  as  a  sort  of  text-book.  This,  or  some  similar  treatise, 
should  be  employed  for  reference ;  and  if  several  such  books  can  be 
made  available  it  will  be  an  advantage.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that 
the  following  Sunday's  lesson  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  topic  of  con- 
versation ;  but  this  of  course  can  only  be  by  mere  coincidence,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  to  alter  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  studied,  for 
any  such  purpose.  The  meetings  now  suggested  are  not  designed  to 
collect  and  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  any  particular  lesson,  but  to 
show  teachers — especially  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced — what 
principles  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  teaching,  and  what  practical  rules 
are  of  the  widest  application.  It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  doubt  which 
of  the  two  is  of  the  higher  value. 

We  trust  that  these  brief,  and  perhaps  too  commonplace  suggestions, 
may  at  least  lead  to  some  decided  effort  for  remedying  what  we  must 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  moBt  serious  of  all  defects  in  our 
Sunday  school  system.  W.  H.  G. 
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Some  account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Sunday 
School  Teacher  of  David  Stow  ;*  and  as  an  example  of  an  educationist 
of  an  era  so  different  that  he  can  scarcely  be  either  compared  or  con- 
trasted  with  that  individual,  and  yet  a  man  whose  writings  and  life 
have  their  influence  upon  modern  teachers,  I  wish  to  present  a  slight 
memorial  of  the  illustrious  Locke.  An  interval,  let  us  say,  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  separates  the  two  men ;  but  in  reality  the  gap 
is  far  wider  than  it  appears  to  be,  for  it  has  been  truly  said  that — 

"Through  the  ages 
An  increasing  purpose  runs." 

There  is  not  only  progress,  but  accelerated  progress,  as  time  advances, 
and  the  two  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  Locke  was  a  living 
power  in  our  land  have  (speaking  generally)  changed  more,  and  re- 
vealed more,  than  any  twice  two  hundred  years  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  world's  history.  Locke  was  in  advance  of  his  age — as  are  most 
great  men  by  necessity, — and  we  can  see,  as  we  glance  over  his  writings, 
that  much  of  what  he  has  penned  must  have  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood, as  well  as  disliked,  by  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Locke  himself,  at  the  commencement  of 
a*  journal,  that  he  was  born  August  29th,  1632, — an  eventful  year  in- 
a' memorable  crisis  of  English  history.  At  this  time  Charles  I.,  having 
determined  to  govern  without  parliaments,  was  filling  his  exchequer  by 
the  odious  imposts  of  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  the  severities  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  mummeries  practised  by  Laud,  were  slowly  arous- 
ing in  the  English  people  that  spirit  of  antagonism  which,  ten  years  later, 
broke  forth  in  the  great  Civil  War.  John  Locke's  father  had  a  small 
estate  at  or  near  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  two  sons  were 
born,  which  estate  he,  having  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, lost  great  part  of  when  the  Stuarts  returned  to  England.  He 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  praiseworthy  ardour .  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  Locke  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise.  He  especially  mentions  that  his  father  did  not  fall  into  a 
common  error,  that  of  being  indulgent  to  his  sons  while  they  were 
young,  and  afterwards  laying  severe  restraints  upon  them,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  coldness,  as  they  approached  adolescence.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Locke  grew  older,  though  he  ceased  not  to  reverence  his 
father,  he  came  to  live  with  him  almost  upon  the  footing  of  an  inti- 
mate friend.  When  of  a  suitable  age  Locke  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School  by  his  father,  and  having  obtained  the  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion there,  he  went  to  Oxford  in  the  year  1651.     The  Commonwealth 

*  For  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  that  sketch  the  writer  was  indebted  to 
Rev.  W.  Fraser's  interesting  volume,  "  Life  and  Labours  of  David  Stow." 
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had  at  that  time  made  considerable  changes  in  the  two  universities, 
but  the  methods  of  study  remained  substantially  the  same,  and  too 
much  time  was  devoted  to  the  idle  speculations  of  a  would-be  philo- 
sophy. Locke,  looking  back  upon  the  time  he  spent  there,  believed 
that  it  had  nearly  all  been  wasted ;  and  we  may  be  sure  in  his  case 
the  fault  could  not  be  with  the  student,  but  must  rest  either  with  the 
system  or  the  teachers.  His  mind  was  neither  slack  nor  dull,  and, 
indeed,  we  have  it  reported  by  others  that  his  reputation  there  stood 
high  on  account  of  the  proficiency  he  attained  under  the  imperfect 
appliances  brought  to  bear  upon  the  students.  The  advice  was  partly 
based  upon  his  own  experience,  which  he  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough in  after  days,  when  he  asked  his  advice  relative  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  tutor  for  his  son.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Earl  that  self- 
teaching  would  frequently  do  more  for  a  youth  than  many  masters  to 
instruct  him  in  one  science  after  another — that,  in  fact,  the  object  a 
tutor  should  aim  at  chiefly  was  not  the  mere  infusing  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  into  his  pupil ;  he  should  seek  to  form  within 
him  such  tastes  and  such  desires  as  should  lead  him  to  acquire  know- 
ledge for  himself.  Having  a  relish  for  information,  he  observes,  a  man 
must  make  advances  either  with  teachers  or  without.  He  clinches  his 
argument  by  adducing  two  cases  where,  without  instruction  from  others, 
persons  became  proficient  in  Greek  and  mathematics,  which  branches  of 
knowledge  seem  to  particularly  require  the  aid  of  others  to  put  us  in  the 
right  way  of  acquiring  them.  Locke  had  no  intention  to  depreciate  the 
advantages  of  having  good  teachers ;  his  drift  was  to  show  that  self- 
reliance  may  advance  without  them,  and  with  them  if  that  was  lacking, 
there  was  small  hope  of  progress.  After  leaving  Oxford,  Locke  appears 
to  have  quietly  pursued  his  studies  for  some  years,  being  engaged  upon 
several  works  of  importance.  He  wrote  a  short  tract,  of  a  practical  nature, 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  which 
he  designed  to  have  published  before  the  Restoration  in  1660,  but  which 
was  not  printed.  A  post  was  offered  to  Locke  in  1664  to  attend  as  sec- 
retary to  the  King's  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  During  this 
visit  to  the  Continent  he  corresponded  regularly  with  several  friends  at 
home,  and  part  of  this  correspondence  has  survived.  The  interest 
attaching  to  it  is  considerable,  for  Locke  was  a  very  observant  man, 
and  scrupulously  accurate,  so  that  we  may  rely  upon  the  correctness 
of  his  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  These  letters  show  also  very 
conclusively  that,  grave  philosopher  and  deep  thinker  as  he  was,  there 
was  yet  much  pleasantry  in  his  character,  and  though  an  Englishman, 
he  writes  with  very  little  national  bias.  Quotations  from  these  letters 
might  be  made  freely,  did  space  permit;  an  extract  or  two  will  illus- 
trate a  phase  in  his  character  doubtless  unsuspected  by  students  of  his 
profound  works. 

Being  at  Cleve  in  the  year  1664,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Straohy  a 
laughable  description  of  the  place  and  people.  He  recounts  the 
absurdities  which/  h»  saw  performed  in  the  Catholic  churches,  and  adds 
that  no  one  can  judge  rightly  of  Popery  who  has  only  seen  it  in 
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England.  The  dulness  of  the  town  was  remarkable :  "  Three  days 
were  spent  in  finding  out  a  glover,  for  though  I  can  walk  all  over  the 
town  in  half  an  hour,  the  shops  are  so  contrived  as  if  they  designed 
to  conceal,  not  expose  their  wares;  you  may  think  it  strange,  met h inks 
it  is  well  done,  and  'tis  a  becoming  modesty  to  conceal  what  they  have 
reason  enough  to  be  ashamed  of."  He  found  that  it  required  a  "  great 
deal  of  arithmetic  and  a  great  deal  of  brass  "  to  discharge  a  small 
bill,  and  he  jocularly  observes  that  surely  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
people  brought  their  wares  to  market  in  carts;  for  that  a  load  of 
turnips  would  need  a  horse  to  draw  home  the  price  !  He  was  asked 
to  dine  at  a  monastery  with  the  Franciscan  friars ;  Locke  accepted  the 
invite,  and  listened  to  their  bad  Latin  and  worse  pronunciation.  By 
talking,  however,  he  managed  to  avoid  tasting  some  very  detestable 
dishes.  The  servants  kissed  the  table  every  time  they  brought  or 
removed  a  dish.  "  One  did  it  so  leisurely  that  I  thought  he  held  his 
head  there  that  the  prior  might  write  something  on  his  bald  crown, 
and  make  it  sink  that  way  into  his  understanding !  " 

Locke  returned  home  in  February,  1665  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  offered  church  preferment ;  but  he  declined  this,  although  it  is 
probable  that  had  he  chosen  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  first  step 
offered  to  him  he  would  have  risen  to  a  high  position.  He  wisely 
argues  that  the  clerical  profession  entailed  responsibilities  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  and  that  he  must  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Moreover,  when  once  he  had  entered  such  a  sphere  as  he  was 
offered  the  option  of  doing,  there  was  no  possibility  of  receding  there- 
from with  honour ;  he  desired  to  be  useful  in  his  generation,  and  for 
this  reason  wished  to  be  unshackled  by  the  bonds  of  a  particular  post. 
His  friendship  with  the  noted  Shaftesbury  commenced  this  year; 
and  through  their  meeting  at  Oxford,  by  an  apparently  accidental 
circumstance,  Shaftesbury  persuaded  Locke  to  reside  in  London, 
and  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  his 
party.  At  intervals,  however,  Locke  retreated  to  Oxford,  where  he 
could  pursue  his  studies  uninterruptedly.  Through  conversations 
held  there,  and  the  difficulties  and  objections  his  friends  raised  to 
certain  propositions  Locke  brought  forward,  he  was  led  to  conceive 
and  carry  out  his  great  work  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Shaftes- 
bury, becoming  Lord  Chancellor  in  1672,  placed  Locke  in  a  post 
under  the  Government ;  a  post  which  he  had  to  relinquish  the  next 
year,  when  his  Majesty  quarrelled  with  that  party.  In  the  disputes 
which  followed  during  the  three  following  years  Locke  held  aloof  as 
much  as  possible,  though  many  letters  passed  between  him  and  the 
Earl,  who  ever  paid  great  deference  to  Locke's  opinions  or  advice, 
in  1675,  Locke,  being  in  bad  health,  went  to  reside  in  France,  still 
studying  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  keeping  a  regular  journal, 
which,  from  the  years  1675  to  1688,  still  exists  in  yearly  volumes, 
serving  as  a  note-book  for  occasional  dissertations,  as  well  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  facts  in  science  and  human  life  which  passed 
under  his  notice.     Locke  returned  to  England  in  1679,  and  his 
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friend  Shaftesbury  would  fain  have  kept  him  at  his  elbow,  desir- 
ing his  aid  in  the  position  in  what  was  called  the  "Country 
Party"  he  then  occupied;  but  Locke's  health  necessitated  his 
living  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  Oxford,  or  the  west  of  England. 
Charles  II.,  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  absolute  power,  turned 
fiercely  upon  the  men  who  still  struggled  for  their  country's 
liberties ;  some  lost  their  lives  for  having  taken  part  in  plots  against 
the  king,  or  for  being  merely  suspected  of  having  done  so ;  others  were 
fined,  banished,  or  imprisoned.  Shaftesbury,  after  narrowly  escaping 
the  block,  went  over  to  the  Continent.  No  immediate  attempt  was 
made  upon  Locke,  though  his  sympathies  were  well  known ;  but  no 
sooner  had  James  ascended  the  throne,  tiban  his  malignity  led  him  to 
instigate  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  Locke  from  his  Fellowship  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  November,  1685; 
Fell,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  pretended  great  friendship  for 
Locke,  being  largely  concerned  in  the  affair.  After  this  Locke  deemed 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  where  he  paid  much  attention  to 
several  branches  of  the  medical  art.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  towards 
this  profession  Locke  had  always  a  leaning,  even  from  his  youth,  and 
had  he  been  obliged  to  pursue  a  particular  calling,  he  would  probably 
have  preferred  this  to  diplomacy  or  to  the  church.  He  took  copious 
notes  of  a  variety  of  cases  of  interest,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by 
several  medical  friends. 

The  revolution  of  1688  enabled  Locke  to  return  to  Great  Britain, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  came  sailing  in  company  with  the  fleet  which 
brought  Queen  Mary.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was  offered 
a  post  as  envoy.  This  he  declined;  has  two  principal  reasons 
being,  his  natural  unfitness  for  the  artifices  of  statesmanship,  and  the 
frail  state  of  his  bodily  health.  The  remainder  of  his  life  passed 
quietly;  in  study,  in  intercourse  with  nature,  and  with  JTewton, ,Lord 
Pembroke,  Sir  Francis  Masham,  and  others,  who  loved,  and  honoured 
this  illustrious  man.  His  latest  literary  employment  was  a  comment 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  he  persevered  in  the  study  of,  in  spite 
of  fast  increasing  infirmities.  In  October,  1704,,  he  became  seriously 
ill,  and  expired  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  at  the  age  of  72S.  One  of 
the  last  observations  he  addressed  to  Lady  Masham,  who  attended  his 
death-bed,  was  to  this  effect*  that  he  thanked  God  he  had  passed  a 
happy  life,  but  that  now  he  found  all  was  vanity  -,  he  therefore  urged 
her  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a  preparation  for  a  better  state  to 
come. 

In  several  of  the  works  which  Locke  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
country,  there  is  much  that  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  tnose 
who  are  endeavouring  to  teach  themselves  or  others,  whether  the 
knowledge  sought  or  imparted  be  religious  or  secular.  His  standard 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  "Essay  on  the  Understanding,"  and  his  lesser 
work,  on  the  "Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  teems  with  valuable 
hints. 
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An  Address  to  Children  on  Bern.  ii.  28. 

BY  REV.  DR.  NEWTON  (PHILADELPHIA). 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  He  was  then  in 
Babylon.  The  king  of  Babylon  at  that  time  was  named  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He  had  just  had  a  remarkable  dream.  It  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  mind  at  the  time  it  took  place ;  but  when  he  awoke  in 
the  morning,  strange  to  say,  it  had  all  passed  away  from  him.  He 
could  not  remember  any  part  of  it.  He  knew  it  was  something  very 
important,  and  yet  if  his  life  had  depended  on  it,  he  could  not  have 
told  what  it  was.  This  troubled  him  very  much.  To  help  him  out  of 
his  difficulty,  he  called  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  together.  That  city 
was  famous  for  its  wise  men.  These  were  men  who  spent  their  time 
in  studying  all  about  the  stars,  and  trying  to  find  out  a  great  many 
things  which  other  people  did  not  understand. 

As  soon  as  the  wise  men  came  to  the  palace,  the  king  told  them  he 
had  had  a  dream  in  the  night  which  troubled  him  very  much,  but  he 
had  forgotten  what  it  was ;  and  now  he  wanted  them  to  find  out  what 
the  dream  was,  and  tell  him  what  it  meant.  The  w;se  men  were  very 
much  astonished  that  the  king  should  ask  such  a  thing  as  this  of  them. 
They  Baid  if  he  would  only  tell  them  the  dream,  they  would  soon  find 
out  its  meaning ;  but  that  he  was  asking  a  very  unreasonable  thing, 
and  a  thing  that  nobody  in  the  world  could  do,  when  he  expected  them 
to  find  out  his  secret  thoughts  in  the  past  night*  when  even  he  himself 
could  not  tell  what  they  had  been.  This  was  very,  unreasonable.  Yet 
the  king  would  not  listen  to  them.  He  became  very  angry.  He  said 
they  must  tell  him,  or  else  he  would  have  them  all  killed,  as  a  parcel 
of  cheats.  They  said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  tell  him  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  Then  he  ordered  the  captain  of  his  body  guard  to 
put  all  the  wise  men  to  death. 

Now  the'  prophet  Daniel  belonged  to  the  company  of  these  wise  men. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  cruel  order  which  the  king  issued,  he  went 
to  the  officer  and  told  him  to  go  in  and  ask  the  king  to  give  them  a 
little  time,  and  he  would  find  out  all  about  the  dream,  and  its  meaning 
too.     So  the  order  for  killing  the  wise  men  was  stopped. 

Then  Daniel  got  some  of  his  friends  to  join  with  him  in  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  that  He  would  show  him  what  the  dream  was,  and 
what  its  meaning  was  too.  God  heard  their  prayers,  and  came  to 
Daniel  in  a  dream  that  same  night,  and  told  him  all  about  it.  Daniel 
was  very  glad,  and  in  the  morning  he  came  in  before  the  king,  and  told 
him  both  the  dream  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  the  meaning  of  it. 

But  Daniel  did  not  try  to  take  the  credit  of  it  to  himself,  He  was 
very  careful  to  tell  the  king  that  it  was  not  by  any  wisdom  of  his  own 
that  he  had  found  it  out.  He  stood  before  the  king,  and  said,  "  There 
fa  a  Crod  in  heaven  who  revealefch  secrets ;  and  maketh  known  to  the 
king  what  shall  be." 
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And  this  brings  before  us  a  Bible  wonder.  It  is  the  wonderful 
Revealer  of  secrets.  A  revealer  is  one  who  makes  things  known.  A 
secret  is  something  which  is  either  not  known  at  all,  or  is  known  only 
to  a  few.  For  instance,  suppose  you  should  ask  me  whether  any  per- 
sons live  in  the  moon  or  in  the  stars ;  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  houses 
they  live  in,  what  sort  of  clothes  they  wear,  or  what  sort  of  food  they 
eatP  I  could  not  tell  you.  That  is  a  secret  which  nobody  in  the 
world  knows.  God  knows  all  about  it,  and  He  could  reveal  this  secret 
if  He  saw  fit.  To  reveal  a  secret  is  to  make  it  known.  "  There  is  a 
God  in  heaven  who  revealeth  secrets,"  or  makes  them  known. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  secrets  that  God  reveals. 
I  am  going  to  speak  now  of  secrets  of  only  one  "kind.  These  are  secrets 
of  wickedness.  People  rob,  and  kill,  and  do  a  great  many  wrong  things, 
when  they  are  alone,  and  they  think  their  sin  will  remain  a  secret. 
But  they  forget  that  no  one  can  ever  be  alone.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
"  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good."  We  may  well,  therefore,  ask,  in  the  simple,  but  solemn  words 
of  the  hymn, — 

"Among  the  deepest  shades  of  night, 
Can  there  be  one  who  knows  my  way  ? 
Yes,  God  is  as  a  shining  light, 
And  turns  the  darkness  into  day. 

"If  I  could  find  some  place  unknown, 
Where  human  foot  had  never  trod ; 
Yet  there  I  could  not  be  alone, 
On  every  side  there  would  be  God." 

And  because  God  is  present  in  every  place,  and  knows  all  about 
everything  that  is  done,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  reveal  secrets.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  God  reveals  or  makes  known  the  secrets  of 
wickedness  is — by  Conscience. 

This  word  conscience  means  to  "know  together  with.  If  you  .go  alone 
at  night  and  steal  something,  you  know  what  you  have  done,  and  there 
is  another  who  knows  it  together  with  you.  This  other  person  is  God. 
And  God  has  a  witness  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  and  woman,  and 
child.    This  witness  is  conscience. 

Remember  that  conscience  is  God's  witness  m  the  soul.  Suppose 
you  knew  there  was  a  person  following  you  wherever  you  went.  You 
could  not  get  away  from  him  for  a  moment.  Suppose  he  could  hear 
every  word  you  Bpoke,  and  knew  every  thought  that  came  into  your 
mind ;  and  suppose  he  had  a  note-book  with  him,  and  was  busy  all  the 
time  in  writing  down,  in  ink  that  could  not  be  rubbed  out,  every  word 
you  spoke,  and  every  thought  you  had,  would  you  not  want  to  be  very 
careful  what  you  said  and  what  you  thought.  Well,  this  is  just  what 
conscience  is  doing.  And  this  witness  for  God  is  never  deaf;  it  hears 
all  that  is  said.  It  is  never  blind ;  it  sees  all  that  is  done.  And  it 
never  forgets  anything  it  has  seen  and  heard.  You  know  that  every 
house  in  which  gas  is  burned,  has  on  a  shelf,  down  in  the  cellar,  an  iron 
box,  called  a  gas-meter.     Inside  of  that  box  there  is  a  little  machine 
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that  measures  all  the  gas  burned  in  the  house.  And  that  machine  has 
a  little  dial  face,  like  the  face  of  a  watch.  It  has  fingers  and  figures 
on  it.  And  it  is  so  managed  that  as  the  gas  goes  on  burning  there  is 
a  little  wheel  inside  that  keeps  turning  round  all  the  time,  and  this 
makes  the  finger's  move  on  the  dial  face,  and  point  to  the  figures  which 
tell  how  much  gas  has  been  burned.  And  conscience  is  very  much 
like  this  machine  in  the  gas-meter.  It  keeps  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  we  do.  And  very  often  when  a  man  has  been  doing  some  wicked 
thing,  which  no  one  knows  about  but  God  and  himself,  God  makes  his 
conscience  accuse  him  and  trouble  him  so,  that  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
what  he  has  done.  And  in  this  way  the  God  who  is  in  heaven  revealeth 
secrets.  By  the  consciences  of  men  He  makes  known  the  wicked  things 
they  have  done. 

Some  years  ago'  there  was  a  celebrated  minister,  named  Lorenzo  Dow, 
who  used  to  go  about  this  country  preaching.  He  was  a  singular  man, 
and  often  did  things  that  seemed  very  strange.  One  Sunday,  when 
travelling  to  a  place  where  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach,  just  before 
arriving  there,  as  he  passed  by  a  house,  he  heard  a  man,  who  was 
standing  in  the  door,  swearing  fearfully.  He  stopped  and  asked  him" 
what  made  him  swear  so.  The  man  said  he  was  swearing  because 
some  of  his  neighbours  had  stolen  an  axe  from  his  wood-shed  the  night 
before.  "  Come  along  with  me  to  meeting,"  said  he  to  this  man,  "  and 
I  will  find  out  who  stole  your  axe."  The  man  consented  to  go.  "When 
the  minister  got  down  from  his  horse,  before  going  into  the  church, 
he  picked  up  a  big  stone,  about  as  large  as  one's  fist.  He  took  it  with 
him  into  the  pulpit,  and  laid  it  down  beside  the  desk.  He  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  In  the 
midst  of  his  sermon  he  stopped  suddenly,  picked  up  the  stone  in  his 
hand,  and,  raising  it  in  a  threatening  way,  he  said,  "  A  man  in  this 
neighbourhood  had  an  axe  stolen  from  him  last  night.  If  the  person 
who  stole  it  does  not  dodge  his  head,  I  will  hit  him  on  the  forehead 
with  this  stone,"  at  the  same  time  making  a  violent  effort  as  if  about  to 
throw  it.  The  thief  was  present,  and  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  that, 
before  he  had  time  to  think  what  he  was  doing,  he  suddenly  dodged 
down  his  head,  and  was  found  out.  And  so  the  Bevealer  of  secrets 
made  known  that  man's  wickedness  by  means  of  his  conscience. 

There  is  one  very  important  lesson  for  us  to  learn  from  this  subject ; 
it  is  this :  Never  do  anything  that  you  are  not  willing  to  have  known. 
When  Jesus  was  on  earth,  He  said,  "  There  is  nothing  hid  that  shall 
not  be  known."  And  the  reason  why  everything  will  be  known  is, 
that  "there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  revealeth  secrets."  If  a  man 
should  go  and  steal  right  in  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  might  he  not 
certainly  expect  to  be  taken  up  ?  Yes.  People  try  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  police  when  they  want  to  steal  or  do  anything  wrong.  But  God 
has  His  police  everywhere.  We  never  can  get  away  from  them.  Then 
we  never  should  do  what  we  are  not  willing  to  have  God  see  us  dot 
Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  are,  remember  "  There  is  a  God  m 
heaven  who  revealeth  secrets." 
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President  At  our  last  conference,  in 
deference  to  the  wish  of  a  friend,  I 
stated  that  the  question  of  Separate 
Services  would  be  taken  up  at  onr 
meeting  to-day. 

W.  F.  But  would  it  not  be  well, 
rather  than  occupy  the  time  of  the 
conference  with  the  discussion  of  an 
old  subject,  to  recommend  to  our 
friend  the  perusal  of  the  tract  on 
"Separate  Services  for  Sunday  School 
Children,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin. 

Secretary.  Most  cheerfully  would  I 
accede  to  the  suggestion,  but  it  is  due 
to  T.  E.  that  his  communication  should 
be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the 
morning  school  and  the  separate  service 
as  a  substitute  for  the  same. 

C.  In  which  it  must  certainly  differ 
from  the  tract  referred  to. 

Secretary.  I  will  read  some  extracts. 
After  alluding  to  various  reasons  urged 
for  the  non-success  of  our  morning 
schools,  T.  K.  observes  :— 

*  We  shall  find  the  reason,  I  imagine, 
in  the  natural  liveliness  of  children,  and 
their  disinclination  for  seriousness  and 
study.  Although  they  are  taught,  and 
doubtless  believe,  that  instruction  is  good 
for  them,  they  prefer  as  Utile  of  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  it  be  not  administered  wisely, 
it  will  as  surely  be  rejected  by  them  as 
many  an  obnoxious  dose  of  medicine  is. 
Taught  by  experience,  both  tutors  and 
doctors  are  learning  that  to  be  successful 
with  children  they  must  make  their  lessons 
and  doses  as  little  distasteful  as  possible, 
and  Sunday  school  teachers  find  it  well  to 
do  the  same.  One  reason  why  such 
things  as  medicine  and  instruction  become 
distasteful  to  children  is,  that  too  much  is 
.given  them  a*  once,  or  too  much  in  one 
form.     Children  appreciate  the  maxim, 


'  Variety  is  charming,'  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  section  of  the  community.  They 
are  always  wanting  a  change — are  never 
satisfied  long  with  one  thing, — and  no 
matter  how  happy  they  may  be  at  any 
time,  are  sure  soon  to  desire  another  form 
of  enjoyment.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  if  it 
is  considered  how  much  religion  Sunday 
scholars  are  expected  to  swallow  every 
Sunday,  it  will  be  found  that  they  get 
either  too  much  at  once,  i. «.,  in  one  day, 
or  else,  what  is  the  most  likely,  too  much 
in  one  form,  *.  *.,  class  teaching.  Hence 
the  Sunday  teaching,  as  a  whole,  is  dis- 
tasteful to  them;  they  feel  that  one  U$$on 
is  quite  as  much  as  they  can  relish  in  one 
day,  and  so  decline  to  attend  school  more 
than  once.  Our  wise  course,  tben,  is 
plain ;  and  that  is,  to  make  our  evangelical 
work  amongst  children  as  varied  and 
pleasant  to  them  as  possible :  therefore  I 
recommend,  instead  of  class  teachingtwiee 
each  Sunday,  a  pleasant,  interesting  ser- 
vice for  them  during  one  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  class  teaching  during  the  other." 

W.  F.  Is  not  religions  teaching 
generally  distasteful  to  human  nature  1 
yet  surely  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  exhort  to  repentance,  and 
seek  most  earnestly  to  bring  men  to 
acknowledge  themselves  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

CL  The  same  remark  applies  to 
children.  Why  is  religious  teaching 
to  be  likened  to  nauseous  medicine  f  I 
admit  that  we  must  make  our  teaching 
attractive,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  always.  To  the 
human  heart  many  of  onr  lessons  will 
be  of  necessity  distasteful.  But  there 
is  much  in  the  way  of  saying  a  thing. 

0.  Just  so.  It  strikes  me  that  here 
the  fault  is  with  the  teacher.    A  truly 
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earnest  and  well-qualified  teacher  will 
interest  his  scholars  more  than  once 
in  the  day.  Morning  or  afternoon, 
he  will  meet  a  happy,  interested  class. 

if.  No  doubt  of  it;  it  is  mainly 
with  our  teachers  that  the  fault  lies. 
Let  them  make  morning  teaching  what 
it  should  be,  and  afternoon  teaching 
what  it  should  be,  and  there  will  be  no 
badly  attended  classes.  I  do  not  think 
a  separate  service  by  any  means  an 
advisable  substitute  for  the  morning 
school. 

J.  Have  children  changed  so  remark- 
ably during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
their  nature  as  that  religious  teaching 
is  more  distasteful  to  them  than  it  was 
to  children  a  generation  back  f  I  think 
not.  I  fear  our  teachers  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  There  is  more  self- 
indulgence  than  formerly. 

W,  F.  We  must  not  be  hard  upon 
our  brethren.  We  live  in  railway 
times — there  is  a  great  strain  and  tax 
upon  the  energies  of  men. 

ft  True ;  yet  nothing  suffers  from 
inattention  but  Sunday  school  work. 

jST.    And  religious  effort  generally. 

T.  Mr.  Watson  said  he  feared 
that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  had 
done  much  to  destroy  our  morning 
schools;  and  I  fear  the  holiday  has 
been  so  misapplied  that  there  is  much 
to  sustain  the  opinion  of  our  late 
honoured  friend. 

President.  The  bearing  of  the  remarks 
now  made  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the 
•  suggestion  of  T.  TL 

Secretary.  Our  friends'  evidently 
think  that  teachers  should  make  the 
morning  school  attractive  by  a  more 
diligent  attendance,  and  a  more  earnest 
but  interesting  style  of  teaching. 

0.  Which  can  only  be  attained  by 
thorough  preparation. 

Secretary.  The  subject  introduced 
by  Hi  H.  H.  is  akin  to  this  :— 


The  Selection  of  Teachers. 
He  suggests  that  it  is  a  most  unwise 
proceeding  to  allow  just  whoever  may 
offer  theirservices  to  engage  in  teaching. 
He  has  seen  teachers  appointed  to 
classes  confessing  that  children  are  "a 
bother  and  a  nuisance" — having  "no 
patience  with  them."  Others  he  has 
observed  altogether  unqualified,  having 
neither  the  ability  nor  tact  to  interest 
or  instruct.    He  gives  instances  : — 

"Two  little  girls  said  the  other  day, 
'  We  do  not  like  to  go  to  Sunday  school.' 
'  Why  ?  *  they  were  asked.    '  Because  we 

learn  no  good.    We  are  in  Miss  's 

class.  As  soon  as  we  have  read  a  chapter, 
she  sajs,  'Now  you  see  the  lesson;  I'll 
read  you  a  tale.'  Not  a  word  of  explana- 
tion is  ever  given;  and  she  spends  most  of 

the  time  in  chatting  to  Miss in  the 

next  class." 

W.  F.  While  this  seems  extreme, 
yet  there  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in 
the  statement.  The  scholars  of  such  a 
teacher  never  "  see  the  lesson."    : 

ft  Have  we  not  a  difficulty  in  getting 
teachers,  and  is  it  not  too  much  the 
case  that  the  number  from  whom 
teachers  might  be  selected  is  very 
limited? 

0.  Undoubtedly  it  is.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
general  establishment  of  introductory 
and  training  classes. 
"*  PL.  And  unless  we  do  more  of  this 
our  schools  will  deteriorate  more  and 
more,  not  only  in  the  morning,  bat  in 
the  afternoon. 

W.  F.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion, 
and  wish  we  could  go  into  the  question 
thoroughly. 

President  The  subject  before  ,.us 
deserves  a  more  lengthened  considera- 
tion than  we  can  give  to  it  to-day,  but 
our  time  is  limited.  It  must,  however, 
again  and  again  be  considered. 
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I  hare  just  received 
another  communication  on  this  same 
subject  from  M.  N.  S.  But  as  the 
question  will  come  before  us  again  at 
our  next  meeting,  you  will  perhaps, 
Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  read  it  then. 

President.     It  must  be  so,  I  think. 

Secretary.  There  is,  however,  a  letter 
from  our  kind  friend  G.  P.  on 

The  Treatment  op  Scholaus  uvdbb. 

Religious  Impbessioitb, 
which  I  must  read. 

"  I  was  pleased/'  says  he, "  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  referred  to,  and  pained  at 
the  general  way  in  which  it  was  discussed. 

u  I  have  felt  very  keenly  my  own  incom- 
petence to  deal  with  inquirers,  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  would  thankfully 
learn  how  to  treat  such  cases.  E.  E. 
speaks  of  a  e  steady,  prayerful  mode  of  ope- 
ration,' but  does  not  clearly  point  out  how 
the  operation  is  to  be  conducted. 

"  I  cannot  think  it  a  duty  devolving  on 
the  superintendent,  as  in  a  large  school  it 
would  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
time  it  would  necessarily  take  up ;  no  one 
person  can  meet  the  difficulty.  It  must 
come  to  the  teachers,  for  we  ought  to 
expect  a  large  number  of  conversions,  and 
for  that  reason  all  the  teachers  should  be 
employed  in  whose  classes  these  impres- 
sions are  produced. 

"  In  common  with  other  teachers  in  my 
school,  we  have  established  meetings  for 
each  class,  where  desired,  on  the  week 
evenings,  for  prayer  primarily,  in  which 
both  teachers  and  scholars  in  turn  lead  the 
devotions,  but  we  also  allow  time  for  reli- 
gious conversation.  Often  do  we  hear  of 
'  falling  back,'  'coldness  of  heart,'  *  tempta- 
tions/ and  other  difficulties  which  young 
Christians  meet  with,  and  then  do  we 
endeavour  to  give  a  word  of  counsel,  en- 
couragement, or  warning. 

"  As  regards  the  formality  of  entering 
the  inquirer's  room,  though  this  may  be 
felt  if  the  matter  is  formally  managed, 
yet  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  con- 


clusion that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  leader  of 
the  meeting  if  there  is  any  formality  at 
all.  Let  the  singing  be  of  a  cheerful 
character, — let  the  prayers  be  earnest, 
pointed,  and  brief;  the  conversation  should 
be  tender,  loving,  lifegiving,  and  in  every 
way  calculated  to  produce  a  holy  pleasure 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  attend. 

"  Of  course  no  teacher  who  is  unconverted 
can  conduct  such  meetings.  There  must 
be  some  sacrifice  as  regards  the  week 
evening,  which  few  can  spare;  still  the 
good  which  the  teacher  derives  is  so  great 
that  it  amply  repays  him. 

"A word  as  regards  training  teachers 
for  this  work.  I  am  somewhat  of  opinion 
that  a  thoughtful,  earnest  teacher  who 
commences  a  class  of  this  kind  will  find 
that  he  gets  qualifications  as  his  experi- 
ence increases;  but  he  must  be  watchful, 
and  study  the  various  phases  of  character 
developed.  I  do  not  think  that  any  formal 
training  would  be  of  much  service.  '  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine.' " 

H.  I  like  the  tone  of  our  friend's 
remarks.  Nevertheless  I  consider  it  of 
the  highest  importance  that  a  superin- 
tendent should  be  accessible  to  the 
scholars.  While  it  may  not  be  his 
duty  to  attend  to  all  the  inquirers,  yet 
it  is  his  duty  not  roughly  to  turn  away 
any  who  may  come  to  him  for  advice, 
or  to  speak  coldly  on  a  subject  which 
may  be  stirring  their  very  soul. 

C.  I  like  the  idea  of  all  being  on 
the  look-out  and  having  work  to  do  in 
this  matter.  I  do  think  we  should 
pray  more  with  and  for  our  cltmntw 
individually. 

W.  F.  And  help  forward  and  teach 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly 
those  who  have  already  begun  to  walk 
therein. 

Secretary.  Lydia  has  addressed  us 
a  few  remarks  on  the  same  subject, 
which  I  will  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Conference  next  month. 
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A  Life's  Motto.    Illustrated  by  Bio- 
graphical Examples.     By  tlie  Rev. 
T.  P.  Dale,  M.A.    London :  J.  Hogg 
and  Son. 
This  is  a  pleasantly  written,  interesting 
series  of  sketches,  illustrating  the  text, 
""Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might." 

The  biographical  examples  include 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo ;  Bernard, 
the  monk;  Wesley,  the  Methodist; 
John  Newton,  the  converted  slave 
driver ;  Charles  Simeon,  the  despised, 
exalted;  Henry  Kirke  White;  Edward 
Irving,  the  enthusiast ;  Henry  Martyn 
and  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie,  the 
martyr  missionaries. 

Methodist  readers  would  stand  aghast 
at  the  freedom  with  which  they  and 
their  founder  are  discussed,  and  excep- 
tion might  be  taken  by  other  readers 
to  a  stray  passage  here  and  there. 

The  author,  however,  does  not  see 
perfection  in  any  of  the  men  whom  he 
holds  up  for  imitation,  and  therefore 
does  not  fail  to  point  out  and  comment 
on  what  are,  in  his  eyes,  defects. 


The  Signs  of  the  Times:  an  Address 
delivered  by  T.  M.  Morris,  of  Ipswich, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Union.  London :  Stock. 

A  timely  and  faithful  discourse. 


The  Secret  Disciple  encouraged  to  avow 

his  Master.      By  the  late  Rev.  J. 

Watson.    New  Edition. 
Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Supper*    By 

N.  Adams,  D.D. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Volumes  of  a  shilling  "  presentation 


series ; "  well  written,  and  neatly  got 
up;  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
their  purpose. 


What  I  have  Written.  By  Henry  Dunn. 

London  :  Simpkin  and  Co. 
In  the  form  of  a  letter,  "explanatory 
and  defensive,"   Mr.    Dunn  concisely 
states  his  views  as  to  the  future  of  the 
human  race,  &c. 

Unable,  though  we  are,  to  concur  in 
the  author's  deductions,  we  bear  our 
testimony  to  the  spirit  of  reverent  and 
candid  inquiry  manifested  in  this  trac- 
tate. 


The  Children  of  our  Streets:  what  can 
we  do  for  them  1  Bristol :  W.  Mack. 
The  report  of  a  conference  on  this 
important  subject,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bristol  Sunday  School 
Union,  is  here  given. 

The  suggestions  offered,  and  the 
results  of  experience  detailed,  are  well 
worth  a  careful  consideration. 


A  Rough  March :  Chapters  in  the  Life 
of  William  Miches,  in  turn,  Soldier^ 
Navvy t  Artisan,  Clerk,  and  Scripture 
Header.  London :  Jarrold. 
A  most  interesting  and  affecting  sketch 
of  the  career  of  a  young  man  whose 
brief  life  was  truly  "a  rough  march." 
Sorrow,  sickness,  and  suffering,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  fell  to  his  lot,  but  the 
power  and  consolation  of  the  gospel 
were  his  strength  and  support.  When 
we  say  that  a  friendly  hand  has  penned 
the  memoir,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
work  will  be  devoted  to  the  widow  of 
William  Riches,  we  feel  assured  of  enlist- 
ing the  sympathy  and  aid  of  our  readers; 
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Live  not  for  Self. 


The  Sunday  School  Teacher:  what  is 
his  Work  I  and  how  is  he  to  do  it? 
Glasgow :  Bible  and  Tract  Depository. 

It  is  easy  to  propound  queries ;  it  is 
frequently  very  difficult  to  answer  them 
satisfactorily ;  the  tract  before  us  illus- 
trates both  these  propositions. 


Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Prac- 
tical, on  the  Book  of  Psalms.     By 
Albert  Barnes.    London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.     Vols.  II.  and  III. 
These  concluding  volumes  merit  a  like 
commendation  to   that   passed   upon 
VoL  I. 

Devotional  in  spirit,  practical,  and 
suggestive,  these  "Notes"  are  charac- 
terized by  the  peculiar  features  and 
excellences  of  their  author's  well-known 
works. 

The  speciality  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
presents  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  the 
commentator,  and  Mr.  Barnes  has 
wisely  reserved  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  for  his  latest  and  most  matured 
thought. 

For  nearly  forty  years  his  pen  has 
been  diligently  employed  in  the  eluci- 
dation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  this 
most  recent  contribution  will,  we  are 


persuaded,  not  be  the  least  useful  of 
his  many  productions. 


The  Irish  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School 

Teacher.  Belfast :  TheSabbathSchool 

Society  for  Ireland. 
We  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  this 
first  volume,  the  precursor,  we  hope, 
of  a  long  and  successful  issue. 

Good  educational  articles,  varied  and 
interesting  intelligence,  well  chosen 
selections,  Ac,  go  to  make  up  a  really 
useful  magazine. 

The  extending  influence  of  Sunday 
school  agency  in  the  sister  island  is  a 
most  encouraging  feature,  and  we 
would  anticipate  for  the  Sabbath  School 
Teacher  a  large  share  in  the  increase 
and  development  of  that  agency. 


Gems  of  Song  for  the  Sunday  Schsol 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  G.  T.  Con- 
greve.     London :  Stock. 

Hymn-books  for  Sunday  scholars  aw 

tolerably    plentiful,    yet,    amid    the 

variety  of  tastes,  each  novelty  is  sure 

of  a  welcome. 
Besides  many  old  favourites,  these 

"Gems  of  Song"  include  some  good 

original  compositions. 


LITE  NOT  FOR  SELF. 

God  has  written  upon  the  flowers  that  sweeten  the  air,  upon  the  breeze  4hat 
rocks  the  flower  upon  its  stem,  upon  the  raindrops  that  swell  the  mighty  river, 
upon  the  dewdrops  that  refresh  the  smallest  sprig  of  moss  that  rears  its  head  in 
the  desert,  upon  the  ocean  that  rocks  every  swimmer  in  its  channel,  upon  every 
pencilled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep*  as  well  as  upon  the  mighty 
sun  which  warms  and  cheers  the  millions  of  creatures  that  live  in  its  light—upon 
all  He  has  written,  "  None  of  us  Hveth  to  himself? 

Beader,  have  you  learned  this  great  lesson  in  life— living  for  .others  t  If  not, 
hegin  now.  First  learn  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  came  "  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  itinktttS'.^Sunday  School  Times. 
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BIBLICAL  JOTTINGS. 


Daniel  and  his  Companions. 

'  ■ — Personal  Beauty  in  ike  East. — The 
extraordinary  respect  which  has  at  all 
times  been  paid  to  personal  beauty, 
especially  in  the  East,  is  scarcely  ere- 

*  ditable  to  the  higher  feelings  of  human 
nature.  The  despots  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  Persia  and  Hindostan  have 
frequently  exalted  a  slave,  or  man  of 
low  caste,  to  the  highest  offices,  from 
no  greater  qualification  than  his  beauty. 
But  the  position  of  the  thus  favoured 
attendant  was  not  to  be  envied ;  he 
was  expected  to  preserve  an  unfailing 
freshness  of  countenance  and  buoyancy 
ot  step,  to  feel  and  exhibit  no  weak- 
ness, sickness,  oar  grief,  and  to  be  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  the  monarch's  orgies. 
"When,  however,  one  of  these  unfortu- 
nate favourites  has,  in  an  unguarded 
instant,  expressed  emotions  of  pain  or 
care,  it  has  frequently  cost  him  his 
life ;  and  hence  the  trepidation  experi- 

.  enced  by  Nehemiah  (Keh.  ii.  2)  at 
the  question  of  Artaxerxea.  ,  The  later 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors  also 
were  by  no  means  free  from  this  pro- 
pensity, and  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Zoe,  an  officer  (Monomachas), 
chosen  primarily  for  his?  beauty,  as- 
cended the  Constantinopolitan  throne. 
^Thile  condemning  thefconduct  of  these 
Eastern  tyrants  we  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  our  own  Richard  II., 
Henry  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  her  succes- 
sor, James,  surrounded  themselves 
with  courtiers  chosen  only  for  their 
outward  attractions,  and  Whoso  after 
Conduct  towards  their  erring  sovereigns 
was  a  just  retribution  for  their  folly*— • 
W.  B.  C. 


Stocks. — See  Biblical  Treasury  for 
September. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream.  — 
"0  king,  live,"  &c.  See  Biblical 
Treasury  for  September.  Chaldean 
Beligion. — This  passage  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
The  theory  here  expressed  of  an  im- 
material and  spiritual  deity  was  scarce- 
ly that  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  theology, 
which  was  at  all  times  a  partial  com- 
promise between  the  Sabean  nature- 
worship  of  Syria,  and  the  Magian  doc- 
trine of  two  principles,  prevalent  in  the 
adjacent  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  Now 
it  is  the  essential  peculiarity  of  pagan- 
ism either  to  deify  mere  attributes  and 
qualities,  as  in  the  divinities  Nebo, 
Nisroch,  and  perhaps  also  Attargiies, 
or  else  to  anthropomorphose  the  hea- 
venly bodies ;  and,  as  in  the  sun,  to 
exalt  them  gradually  from  a  symbol,  to 
the  deity  symbolized,  and  thus  to  con- 
found the  creature  with  the  Creator, 
descending  even  lower  still  to  trace 
some  occult  connection  between  their 
supposed  virtues  and  those  possessed 
by  certain  animals,  and  from  hence  to 
honour,  them  also  with  divine  worship. 
But  with  all  these  tendencies  the 
Chaldean  religion  was  fas  purer  in  its 
mythology  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  and  the  unintentional  (for 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  any  other) 
confession  of  the  Magiana  would  seem 
to  show  that  there  were  even  among 
them,  some  whose  judgment  soared 
above  the  grosser  theology  which  they 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  contradict.  The 
belief  whiffe  such  men  would  entertain 
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of  the  gods  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  no  donbt  be  that  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  the  ancient  mystical 
writer,  Iamblicus,  cap.  xvii.  :— 

"  A  celestial  body  is  most  allied  to  the 
incorporeal  essence  of  the  gods,  for  as  the 
latter  is  one,  so  the  former  is  simple ;  as 
the  latter  is  incompartible,  so  the  former 

is  indivisible And  after  a 

certain  manner  all  things  in  the  celestial 
bodies  are  incorporeal,  and  wholly  gods, 
because  the  divine  form  which  is  in  them 
predominates  and  inserts  everywhere 
throughout  one  total  essence;  thus  there- 
fore the  visible  celestials  are  all  of  them 
gods,  and  after  a  certain  manner  incor- 
poreal." W.  K.  C. 

Captain  of  the  Guard.  See 
Biblical  Treasury  for  September. 

Paul's  Preaching  opposed.-— 
The  Route  to  Athens. — It  is  not  said  or 
implied  in  ver.  14  that  any  stratagem 
was  employed.  Probably  Paul  did  go 
to  Athens  by  sea.  See  Notes  for  Sep- 
tember, 

The  Golden  Image.— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  this  image  could 
have  been  any  other  than  an  obelisk 
sacred  to  Mithra,  Amun  Ra,  or  the  sun. 
And,  indeed,  the  proportions,  111  feet 
by  11,  while  they  would  agree  with 
such  an  emblem,  bear  no  relation  what- 
ever to  even  the  most  exaggerated  form 
of  the  human  figure,  which,  taken 
across  the  shoulders,  is  at  most  only 
4k  diameters  high.  Nor  need  the 
peculiarity  of  the  material  present  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  supposi- 
tion, for  about  1461  B.C.  Thothmoses 
III.,  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
erected  two  obelisks  at  Karnak  (re- 
spectively 00  and  95  feet  high),  which 
ace  still  standing,  and  the  summits  of 
winch  have  evidently  received  a  cap  of 
some  metal ;  while,  whet  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  these  very  obelisks  are  ez- 
pceasly  declared,  in  em  inscription  on 


Lesson-Help  for  Teachers. 

the  palace  walls,  to  be  made  of  "granite 
resplendent  with  gold,"  and  are  accord- 
ingly so  coloured  in  a  mural  painting 
still  extant  This  being  the  case,  it 
seems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  endeavour  to 
surpass  the  plated  monuments  of  Pha- 
raoh by  one  of  solid  gold.  Finally,  it 
may  be  observed  that  similar  obelisks, 
with  the  apeot  crowned  by  a  golden 
ball,  were  erected  in  the  Roman  Gird, 
in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  several  of 
which,  yet  remaining  at  Rome,  cor- 
respond in  all  respects  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  golden  image  of  the  Chal- 
dean despot— W.  R.  C. 

Herodotus  relates  that  Xerxes,  after 
his  ignominious  retreat  from  Greece, 
rifled  the  temples  of  Babylon,  the 
golden  images  alone  in  which  were 
estimated  at  the  value  of  £20,000,000, 
besides  other  treasures  of  vast  amount ! 
— B.  P.  P. 

The  Furnace.— See  Biblical  Trea- 
sury for  September. 

Paul  at  Athens.— For  a  plan  of 
the  city,  MeBiblioal  Treasury,  ii,p.  129, 
and  compare  with  the  article  in  a  pre- 
vious page* 

Pauls  Address. — The  phrases  "too 
superstitious,"  and  "ignorantly  wor- 
ship," have  in  English  a  harsh  and 
uncomplimentary  sound,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  original.  "Too 
superstitious''  should  be  rendered 
"very  religieus,**— much  prone  to  re- 
ligious observances.  "For,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  the 
objects  of  your  worship  (not  '  devo- 
tion'), I  found  an  altar  inscribed  'To 
the  unknown,  god.'  "Whom  therefore 
ye  unknowingly  worship,  here  declare  I 
unto  you."  The  several  parts  of  the 
address  which  follows  should  be  com- 
pared with  what  is  known  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Stoles  and  Epicureans. 
(Seep.  881.) 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 

Paul  at  Philippi ;  or,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Missionary  Life.  - 

Acts  xvi.  14—40. 


JvUrod. — Paul  wad  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  his  second  great  missionary 
tour,  in  a  different  country,  with  other 
companions,  from  those  who  accom- 
panied him  when  last  we  looked  into 
his  life  and  labours. 

Describe  the  cruise  taken  by  the 
apostle,  which  brought  him  to  Troas, 
where  came  the  vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedonia. 

Interesting  to  us  as  being  the  first 
account  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Supply 
information  as  to  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  city  of  Philippi. 
Picture  the  scene  of  Paul's  first  labours, 
and  the  little  oratory  by  the  river  side, 
"  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made." 

Three  notable  characters  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  three  missionaries 
—Luke,  Paul,  and  Silas,  ~-*nd  good 
results  follow  in  each  case. 

1.  The  trader  enlightened. 

II.  The  soothsayer  liberated. 

III.  The  jailer  converted. 

II.  Lydia's  heart  opened, — She  was  a 
foreigner  at  Philippi  ;  Thyatira  was  her 
native  place.  How  often  God  overrules 
removals  for  the  good  of  His  children ! 
Distance  from  home  and  friends  does 
not  justify  neglect  of  religious  duties. 
Lydia  remembered  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy,  and  the  Lord  rewarded 
her  fidelity.  Had  she  been  absent  from 
the  prayer  meeting  the  day  Paul  was 
present,  what  a  blessing  she  might 
have  missed!  "Not  forsaking  the 
assembling  of  yourselves  together." 

2.  Lydia' s  house  opatwd.— She  was 
not  slow  to  obey  every  divine  require- 
ment, and  no  sooner  does  faith  possess 


her  soul  than  she  seeks  baptism  for 
herself  and  her  household,  and  con- 
strains the  missionaries  to  make  her 
house  their  home.  Here  was  sunshine 
and  good  cheer. 

II.  The  soothsayer  liberated. — Avery 
sad  but  not  a  very  uncommon  character 
is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
apostle  and  his  companions. 

1.  Her  condition-* possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit,  as  many  were  possessed  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  property  of 
others,  who  made  much  gain  through 
her  affliction.  Knowing  the  good,  but 
following  the  evil.  A  distinct  but 
direrul  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
wicked  spirits  who  influence  more  or 
less  the  actions  of  mankind. 

2.  Her  cwre. — A  word  spoken  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  as  powerful  as  a 
word  spoken  by  Jesus,  in  expelling  the 
wicked  one.  Mow  many  are  the  evi- 
dences in  Scripture,  and  how  cheering, 
that  wicked,  spirits  as  well  as  good  are 
under  the  power  of  Jesus,  to  whose 
authority  they  must  submit !  See  how 
immediate  and  how  perfect  her  deliver- 
ance was. 

3.  The  consequences, — To  the  woman 
most  blessed— to  her  masters  most 
vexing—to  the  missionaries  most  pain- 
ful. The  lust  of  gain,  especially  of 
unjust  gain,  is  to  wicked  men  most 
galling ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
a  plea,  apparently  unselfish  and  evon 
patriotic,  to  present  to  the  rulers,  and 
to  have  these  men  punished  hastily 
and  cruelly.  (Describe  the  punish- 
ment, and  picture  the  imprisonment.) 

III.  The  jaiier  converted.— XJnmoyed 
by  pity  at  the  condition  of  the  beaten 
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ChUlvne  Lessons. 


missionaries,  he  not  only  thrust  them 
into  the  inner  prison,  but  fastened  their 
feet  in  the  stocks,  and  then  he  slept. 
The  prisoners  he  had  treated  so  harshly 
were  unable  to  sleep ;  they  sang,  and 
the  prison  walls  resounded  with  their 
notes  of  melody  and  praise.  He  awoke 
in  an  agony  of  consternation  and  dread. 
The  walls  shook,  the  doors  were  open, 
and  he  would  have  destroyed  himself 
but  for  the  assuring  words  of  Paul. 
He  inquired.  A  most  important  inquiry 
it  was — one  we  should  all  make  if  we 
have  not  already  had  it  answered — 
one  of  the  first  cries  of  an  awakened 
soul.    Be  obeyed  the  directions  given 


by  the  apostle,  and  is  soon  found  not 
only  believing  but  rejoicing.  How 
great  the  change !  how  much  greater 
the  grace  which  wrought  it ! 

Lessons : — 

From  Lydia  learn  that  the  blessing 
of  God  attends  the  faithful  use  of  re- 
ligious services. 

From  the  soothsayer  learn  that  the 
power  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
our  greatest  foes. 

From  the  jailer  learn  that  a  sense  of 
danger,  if  it  lead  us  to  Jesus,  may  be- 
soon  followed  by  an  assurance  of  safety, 
through  faith  in  His  name.  "  Believe 
and  be  saved."  T.  H.  Y. 


Paul's  Preaching  opposed.— Acts  xvfi.  1—15. 


Hence  we  may  learn— 

1.  The  duties  of  Christian  teachers. 

2.  The  spirit  which  their  hearers 
should  cultivate. 

3.  The  folly  and  sin  of  opposition. 

Introduce  by  referring  to  Paul's  pre- 
vious journeys,  and  use  map.  What  was 
the  object  he  had  in  view  ?  (chap.  xiii.  2 ; 
xv.  36,  41).  Do  any  persons  travel  for 
the  same  purpose  now  ?  What  dp  we 
call  them?  Paul,  then,  was  a  mis- 
sionary. Let  us  see  how  he  got  on. 
Bead,  and  get  class  to  see, — 

1.  PauVs  manner  of  life  (1  Thess. 
ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  7 — 13 ;  Acts  xviii. 
2,  3). — Paul  no  idler— did  not  seek  to 
live  on  charity,  though  here  occurred 
a  beautiful  incident  (see  PhiL  iv.  15— 
17).  He  preferred  catting  his  own  bread. 
Incidental  lesson,  2  Thess.  iii  12. 

2.  PauFs  chief  object  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3). 
—Picture  scene  in  synagogue.  Paul 
"reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures,f--80 
should  we.  He  showed  that  Jesus  was 
the  Chris — so  may  we  (compare  pro- 
pheey  with  Gospels).  His  ehief  object 
was  to  make  Christ  known  as  the  only 
Saviour,  and  to  get  men  to  be  saved— 


that  should  be  ours  also.    '  *  We  beseech 
you  in  Christ's  stead."  {Notebook,  36.) 

3.  PauVs  reception  at  Thessahmea 
and  Berea.— At  the  first  place  a.  great 
multitude  believed.  These  were  chiefly 
Greeks  (ver.  4 ;  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10)*  but 
the  Jews,  his  own  countrymen,  with 
few  exceptions,  rejected  him  (5— r9). 
Picture  tumult,  and  Paul's  departure, 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  at  Berea,  and 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  those  wIja 
followed  to  oppose  him  still  further. 
From  verses  11,  12,  draw  out  the  value 
of  a  teachable  spirit,  and  how  scholars 
should  receive  teaching. 

4.  The  true  result  of  the  opposition 
raised. — Paul  was  often  opposed  (Acts 
xiii  45*  50 ;  xiv.  .2,  5,  <3,  19 ;  xv.  26  ; 
xvi.  19—24;  2  Cor.  xi.  23—27)*;  Tmt 
see  what  he  says  about  the  result  (PhiL 
L  12—14;  1  Thess.  ii.  14—16).  God 
maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him,  and  the  remainder  He  restrsin- 
eth.  Those  who  oppose  Christ's  ser- 
vants oppose  Him,  and  the  result  to 
themselves  is  foreshown  in  Luke  xix. 
27 ;  whilst  history  furnishes  many 
proofs  that  opposition  really  serves 
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for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  (Acts 
viii.  4), 

Practical  application, — Do  not  de- 
stroy yourself  by  opposing  Christ's 
servants — some  scholars  do   this   by 


their  conduct  in  the  class, — for  you 
will  be  the  only  real  sufferer  (Note- 
book, 68). 

Accept  Christ,  and  you  will  be  the 
everlasting  gainer.  B.  P.  P. 


The  Golden  Image.— Dan.  iii. 


Truth  to  be  educed.  —Those  who  truly 
love  God  will  obey  Him  without  fear  of 
consequences. 

Introduce  by  referring  to  Daniel  and 
his  companions.  How  many?  their 
names  ?  whence  did  they  come  ?  why  ? 
where  did  they  now  live  ?  The  king's 
dream— Daniel's  interpretation  and  re- 
quest (chap.  ii.  49).  We  have  now  to  see 
what  happened  to  these  three  men 
about  twenty-three  years  after  this. 
Would  you  like  to  know  ?  Bead  verses 
and  picture,— 

1.  The  scene  on  the  plain.— Verses 
3-7. 

Illustrations. — Gesler,  Austrian  go- 
vernor in  Switzerland,  pnt  his  cap  on  a 
pole,  and  bade  people  bow  to  it.  William 
Tell  and  others  refused.  Exod.  xx. 
2 — 5 ;  and  see  Isa.  xxL  9 ;  Jer.  L  2, 
88 ;  li.  47,  for  idolatry  of  Babylon. 

2.  The  tale-bearers— accusers  of  these 
Jews  in  the  palace,  ver.  8—12. 


8.  DanieVs  friends  tent  for,  and  their 
conduct  before  the  king,  ver.  13 — 18. 

Illustrations. — Peter  and  John,  Acts 
iv.  19. 

4.  The  furnace,  what  occurred  there, 
and  what  the  king  saw  (ver.  19—27). 
King* s  decree  (ver.  28,  29).  (lllus.  Mar- 
tyrs.) 

By  use  of  questions,  ellipses,  expla- 
nations, and  picturing,  get  class  to  real- 
ize the  above,  and  lead  them  to  see  the 
high  faced  principle  which  regulated  the 
conduct  of  these  men,  and  urge  scho- 
lars to  imitate  them  ;  to  obey  God,  to 
believe  in  Christ,  to  serve  Him,  with- 
out fear  of  consequences. 

No  furnace  now,  but  companions 
may  laugh  and  jeer,  or  annoy  us  in 
a  thousand  ways.  Be  like  Daniel's 
friends,  and  Peter  and  John,  and  fear 
none  but  God  (Luke  xii.  4,  5  ;  and  see 
Note-book,  66).  B.  P.  P. 


Paul  at  Corinth.— Acts  xviii. 


In  this  chapter  we  may  see  illus- 
trated,— 

1.  God's  foreknowledge. 

2.  His  gracious  design. 

3.  The  means  employed  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

4.  His  care  of  His  faithful  servants. 
Introduce  by  referring  to  past  lessons 

on  Paul,  and  point  out  on  map  where 
he  now  is—  Corinth.  Bead  and  get 
class  to  see  Paul's  manner  of  life  here 
(ver.  1—8).  The  same  industrious, 
earnest,  faithful  servant  of  Christ, 
practising  what  he  taught  (2  Thess. 
iii.  13),    Notice  particularly  thd  dream 


he  had  (ver.  9).  God  had  something 
special  to  tell  him,  and  used  this  means 
(Numb.  xii.  6).  IUus.  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Solomon,  Peter,  Paul  at  Troas  (Acts 
xvi.  9,  10).  This  no  justification  of 
modern  belief  in  dreams  (Eccles.  v.  7). 
Lead  class  to  see,  from  what  God  told 
Paul,  the  evidence  we  have  here  of, — 

1.  God?*  foreknowledge  (ver.  10). — 
Although  the  present  tense  is  used, 
these  people  were  not  yet  converted, 
they  were  idolaters  5  but  God  knew 
that  by  and  by  they  would  leave  their 
idols  and  worship  Him  alone,  and  there- 
fore ,  He  called,  them .  His  then.     Go4 
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knows  whether  any  of  onr  class  will 
accept  Christ— whether  any  of  them 
will  believe.    Who  will ! 

2.  God's  gracious  design.  — Foreknow- 
ing that  many  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept Christ,  God  mercifully  designed 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity. 
Several  of  their  fellow-citizens  would 
seek  to  drive  Paul  away,  or  shut  him 
up  in  prison ;  but  God  meant  that  these 
willing  ones  should  hear  of  Christ's 
salvation,  for  He  was  anxious  that  they 
should  be  saved.  (This  incident  is  a 
practical  comment  on  Bom.  viii. 
28—30.)  Enlarge  upon  this  gracious 
design  of  God,  who  will  have  all  men 
come  unto  Him  and  be  saved ;  all  your 
class,  for  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  hea- 
venly Father  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish. 

"  Save  all  the  children,  Lord, 
For  less  we  dare  not  ask." 

Try  to  make  them  see  that  God  is  in  ear- 
nest  about  this— will  they  be  indifferent  t 

3.  The  means  employed  (ver.  9). — 
Paul  was  to  go  on  preaching  Christ 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19  j  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  1  Cor. 


i.  17—24 ;  Rom.  x.  8—17),  and  with 
what  result  may  be  learned  from  his 
two  letters  to  them  (1  and  2  Cor.)> 
They  hearing,  believed,  and  were  saved. 
That  is  God's  method  now.  Teachers 
do  what  Paul  did— they  preach,  or 
teach  Christ.  There  is  no  other  way 
that  God  approves  (Ezek.  xxxvii. 
1—10). 

4.  God 'scare  of  His  servant  (yes,  10).— 
God  always  takes  care  of  His  servants 
(Josh.  i.  1— 9;  Jer.  i.  7 — 10;  Daniel  and 
his  friends)  until  their  work  is  done, 
and  then  He  takes  them  to  eternal  rest 
and  safety.  So  with  PauL  See  what 
he  said  at  last  (2  Tim.  iv.  6—8).  So 
will  it  be  with  us — who  would  not  trust 
Him?    (Note-boo*,  8,  9.) 

Truth  to  be  pressed  home.— Our 
scholars  have  the  evidence  of  God's  gra~ 
cious  design  concerning  them,  in  that  He 
is  sending  them  teachers,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  to  show  them  the  way  of  sana- 
tion. Will  they  be  indifferent  and  heed- 
less, when  God  is  so  anxious  ?  Let  them 
hearken  and  believe  at  once,  lest  they 
should  experience  that  which  is  written 
i  m  i'rov.  i.  24-33.  B.  P.  P. 


Paul  at  Athens. — Acts  xviii.  16->-34. 


For  a  Senior  Class. 


[The  following  lesson  is  arranged  on 
the  plan  recommended  in  Blacket's 
"  Young  Men's  Class,"  which  deserves 
careful  study.  If  laid  out  with  judg- 
ment, such  an  exercise  would  evince 
considerable  breadth  of  treatment,  be- 
side other  advantages.] 

Introduction. — Gospel  called  "power" 
and  "wisdom  of  God ;"  former  lessons 
illustrated  God's  power  in  the  gospel, 
this  shows  the  wisdom  of  God  in  con- 
flict with  the  supposed  wisdom  of  man. 

1.  What  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  St.  Paul's  visit? 


Persecution  by  Jews — why — their  de- 
sign—effect  produced. 

Lesson. — God  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him. 

Illustrations. — Pilgrim  fathers — mar- 
tyrs—Papists buying  up  Bibles,  Ac. 
Apply. 

2.  What  do  we  learn  of  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  Athenians  ?  (See 
verses  17—21.)  Here  at  least  might 
man  have  been  expected  to  attain  to 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Yet  there  was 
seeking,  but  no  finding— discussion,  bat 
no  settled  conclusion. 
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3.  What  do  we  learn  of  their  religious 
character!  (see  ver.  16 — 22).  They 
used  to  spread  feasts  before  the  images 
of  their  gods,  and  wait  upon  them ; 
they  put  an  idiot  to  death  for  killing  a 
sparrow  sacred  to  one  deity,  and  a 
child  for  picking  up  a  piece  of  the 
golden  crown  of  another. 

Lesson. — Mere  learning  will  not  save 
from  the  grossest  errors  in  religion. 
Let  us  ask  to  be  taught  of  God. 

4.  To  whom  did  St.  Paul  address 
himself?  ver.  17, 18. 

Lesson.— One  gospel  of  salvation  for 
all. 

Illustration.  —  (Mote-book,  4,  35.) 
Apply. 


5.  Of  what  did  he  disoourse !  Ver. 
22—30.  Note  how  every  part  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  belief  of  some  of 
his  hearers. 

Lesson. — Variety  of  the  one  gospel* 
Illustrations.  —Varied  hues  of  rain- 
bow forming  one  light.    Different  kinds 
of  corn  forming  one  food — biea.&. {Apply. 

6.  What  was  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching?  (ver.  32,  34).  Compare 
with  effects  now. 

Lesson. — Improve  present  opportu- 
nity. St.  Paul  never  was  at  Athens 
again— there  was  no  "Epistle  to  the 
Athenians."  Danger  of  misapplied 
advantages  and  privileges  unimproved. 
(Note-booh,  63.)  W.  H.  G* 


§ntlmt  Qtibxtzm. 


'SUDDENLY."— Acts  xvi.  26. 


The  changes  which  take  place  in 
nature  are  generally  gradual.  Thus 
the  change  from  day  to  night,  from 
winter  to  summer,  from  the  seed  to 
the  plant,  from  birth  to  maturity,  these 
are  all  gradual.  In  the  lives  of  men, 
however,  the  greatest  changes  are 
sometimes  the  most  sudden.  Several 
instances  occur  in  the  chapter  we  have 
been  reading. 

1.  The  sudden  cure  wrought  by  Paul 
upon  the  woman  possessed  by  a  spirit. 
In  a  moment,  with  a  word,  was  the  evil 
one  cast  out.  What  a  sudden  change  ! 
Thus  was  Naaman  suddenly  cured. 
Thus  were  many  healed  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  So  with  the  disease  of  sin. 
The  thief  on  the  cross  was  pardoned 
and  admitted  to  paradise  in  the  space 
of  a  few  short  hours.  And  may  not 
our  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin 


be  as  rapid  and  as  effectual  ?    Now  is 
the  day  of  salvation. 

2.  The  sudden  capture. — Little  did 
Paul  and  Silas  think,  when  they 
arose  on  the  day  that  the  woman  was 
cured,  that  the  evening  would  find 
them  shut  up  in  prison,  with  their  feet 
in  the  stocks.  It  was  so ;  but  this 
unexpected  change  did  not  make  them 
sad.  They  had  songs  for  the  night, 
however  dark  and  dreary.  Are  we 
not  liable  to  sudden  surprises !  We 
may  be  overtaken  by  a  fault,  as  was 
Peter  when  he  denied  Christ;  or 
tempted  to  lie,  as  were  Ananias  and 
Sapphira ;  or  possessed  by  covetousness, 
as  Judas.  Our  safety  is  in  being  near 
to  Him  who  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  and  who  "is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted. " 

3.  Sudden  fear  overwhelmed  the 
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jailer  when,  amid  the  quaking  earth 
and  shaking  walls,  he  awoke  to  find 
the  doors  open  and  the  prisoners  loosed. 
Not  unfrequently  does  sudden  terror 
thus  overtake  the  sons  of  men.  In 
tempests  at  sea,  in  storms  on  land,  in 
perils  and  dangers  of  various  kinds, 
men's  hearts  fail  them  through  sudden 
fear.  What  a  blessing  to  know  Him 
who  is  "as  an  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest " ! 
"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.  There- 
fore will  not  we  fear." 

4.  Sudden  faith.— What  a  blessing  it 
was  for  the  jailer  that  some  one  was 
near  at  hand  to  direct  him  in  his  dis- 


tress, and  that  an  ever-present  Spirit 
was  there  to  help  him  to  believe  the 
truths  Paul  taught !  How  sudden  the 
changes  in  this  man's  heart !— from 
hardness  to  fearfalness,  from  trembling 
to  rejoicing.  Perhaps  we  should  believe 
more  readily  and  accept  more  gladly 
the  tidings  of  salvation  if  we  could 
hear  them  suddenly  for  the  first  time  % 
but  to  many  they  are  so  familiar,  that 
they  seem  more  like  an  idle  tale  than  a 
precious  message  from  heaven,  which  it 
becomes  us  all  to  accept  We  know  not 
what  may  come  upon  us  suddenly ;  bat 
if  we  have  the  faith  which  this  jailer 
possessed,  nothing  can  really  harm  us. 
Seekitnow.  (See Notebook,*.) T. H. V. 


SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTURES.— Actsxvii.  11. 


1.  Why  does  Christ  use  the  word 
«searchn1 

The  Bible  is  like  a  mine ;  the  pre- 
cious ore  is  not  found  on  the  surface, 
but  has  to  be  dag  for.  A  mine  is 
dark ;  miners  are  obliged  to  have  a 
light.  We  require  a  light  in  searching 
the  Scriptures — the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     (Note-book,  41.) 

2.  Christ  says  "the  Scriptures" 
(plural).  The  importance  of  searching 
both  Old  and  New  Testament.  We  can- 
not understand  one  without  the  other 
(example,  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Ac., 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
How  should  we  know  who  they  were 
without  the  Old  Testament  ?).  Reading 
the  New  Testament  without  the  Old  is 
like  going  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs 
before  we  go  up  the  first.  How  much 
variety  there  is  in  the  Bible  ! — poetry, 
history,  stories— what  wonderful  stories  I 


The  Bible  suited  to  all— old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant- 
eternal  life  only  to  be  found  thece 
(John  v.  39).  Because  they  make  known 
Him  who  is  the  life.     (Note-hook  6S.) 

3-  Jesus  says,  "They  testify  of  Me.* 
All  parts  of  the  Bible  point  to  Christ 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Pentateuch. 
Each  book  has  a  type  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  In  Genesis,  Isaac;  Exodus, 
the  paschal  lamb;  Leviticus,  the 
scapegoat;  Numbers,  the  brazen  ser- 
pent ;  and  in  Deuteronomy,  Moses  a 
prophet,  Christ  the  centre.  Every- 
thing vain  unless  it  leads  to  Jesui 
Christ,  not  only  the  centre  now,  bat 
will  be  throughout  the  countless  ages 
of  eternity  (Rev.  v.  13). 

4.  The  great  privilege  of  having  the 
Scriptures— the  awful  consequence*  of 
neglecting  them.  A.  M. 
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58.  Life  Eternal  through  the 
Scriptures.— One  of  the  colporteurs 
who  is  now  working  in  Austria  was  an 
idle,  careless  young  man,  utterly  igno- 
rant of  Christian  truth,  and  spending 
his  precious  days  in  folly  and  dissipa- 
tion. But  one  day  he  happened  to  be 
in  the  house  of  his  wife's  mother,  and 
wishing  to  light  his  pipe,  looked  about 
for  a  piece  of  paper.  The  first  object 
his  eye  rested  upon  was  a  book,  so  he 
tool$  it,  and  was  .coolly  beginning  to 
tear  out  a  page,  when  his  mother-in- 
law  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  as  the 
book  which  he  was  tearing  was  a  Bible. 
"What  is  a  Bible  ?"  said  he,  being  in 
utter  ignorance  on  the  subject.  The 
woman  explained  to  him  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  he  took  the  book  home  that 
he  might  look  into  it.  His  interest 
was  soon  awakened,  and  the  Lord 
opened  his  heart  to  attend  to  the 
things  that  were  written,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  he  completely  changed  his 
course,  and  became  not  only  sober  and 
steady,  but  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Be  and  his  wife 
may  now  be  seen  in  certain  towns,  one 
going  down  one  side  of  the  street  whilst 
the  other  goes  down  the  other,  selling 
Bibles  and  Testaments  to  all  who  will 
buy*  A  remarkable  testimony  this  to 
the  living  power  of  the  word  of  God. 
—Gleanings  for  thi  Totting. 

59.  Beading  and  Thinking.— 
Bacon  asserts  that  reading  makes  a  full 
man ;  but  without  digestion  fulness  is 
dyspepsia,  and  creates  sleepiness  and 
inert  fat,  incapable  of  action.  Hazlitt 
says  you  might  as  well  ask  the  para- 
lytic to  leap  from  his  chair  and  throw 


away  his  crutch,  or  without  a  miracle 
to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  as  expect 
the  learned  reader  to  throw  down  his 
book  and  think  for  himself.  He  is  a 
borrower  of  sense.  He  has  no  ideas  of 
his  own,  and  must  live  on  those  of 
others.  The  habit  of  supplying  our 
ideas  from  foreign  sources  enfeebles  all 
internal  strength  of  thought,  as  a  course 
of  diram-drinking  destroys  the  tone  of 
the  stomach.  The  word  of  God  is  pre* 
eminently  a  book  Jor  direct  reading, 
and  is  never  seen  in  its  glory  if  we 
will  persist  in  wearing  the  coloured 
spectacles  of  another  man's  comment; 
Pure  and  cool  are  its  streams  if  we 
drink  immediately  from  the  well-head, 
but  when  the  precious  crystal  has  long 
stood  in  earthen  vessels,  its  freshness 
is  gone ;  the  truth  is  there,  perhaps, 
but  not  the  life.  We  should  let  texts 
lie  on  our  hearts  till  they  melt  into 
them  like  snowflakes  dissolving  into 
the  soiL— Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

60.  The  Invisible  God.— When 
the  Roman  soldiers,  at  the  sacking  of  \\ 
Jerusalem,  rushed  into  the  temple  to    i 
despoil  it,  they  found  no  images  of    < 
gold  and  silver  like  those  they  were    ) 
familiar  with  in  their  heathen  temples. 
They  cried  out  jeeringly  that  "the 
Jews  were  worshippers  of  the  clouds/' 
So  the   devotion   of  Christ's  people 
often  seems  to  the  men  of  this  world. 

61.  Spiritual  Discernment.—  ' 
St.  Augustine  mentions  a  heathen  once 
saying  to  him,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
sun,  to  his  idol  gods,  and  various  ob- 
jects about  them,  "  Here  are  my  gods, 
where  is  thine  f "  upbraiding  him  with 
worshipping  a  God  he  could  not  see. 
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St.  Augustine  answered,  "I  show  yon 
not  my  God,  not  because  I  have  not 
one  to  show,  but  because  you  -have 
not  eyes  to  see  Him." 

62.  God's  IiOngsuffering.— The 
sxe  carried  before  the  Boman  consuls 
was  always  bound  up  in  a  bundle  of 
rods.  An  old  author  tells  us  that 
"the  rods  were  tied  up  with  knotted 
COrds,  and  that  when  an  offender  was 
condemned  to  be  punished  the  execu- 
tioner would  untie  the  knots,  one  by 
one,  and  meanwhile  the  magistrate 
would  look  the  culprit  in  the  face,  to 
observe  any  signs  of  repentance,  and 
watch  his  words,  to  see4  if  he  could  find 
a  motive  for  mercy ;  and  thus  justice 
went  to  its  work  deliberately  and  with- 
out passion."  The  axe  was  enclosed 
m  rods  to  show  that  the  extreme 
penalty  was  never  inflicWd'  till  milder 
means  had  railed;  first  the  rod,  and 
the  axe  only  as  a  terrible  necessity.— 
2tev.  C.  S.  Spurgeon. 

63.  Bepent  and  Believe  Now.— 
An  Allegory.— A  hermit  was  conducted 
by  an  angel  into  a  wood,  where  he  saw 
an  old  man  cutting  down  boughs  to 
make  up  a  burden.  "When  it  was-large 
he  tied  it  up,  and  attempted  to  lift  it 
on  his  shoulders  and  carry  it  away; 
but  finding  it  very  heavy,  he  laid  it 
down  again,  out  more  wood  and  heaped 
it  on,  and  then  tried  again  to  carry  it 
off;  this  he  repeated  several  times, 
always  adding  something  to  the  load, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground.  In  the  meantime,  the  hermit, 
astonished  at  the  old  man's  folly,  de- 
sired the  angel  to  explain  what  this 
meant.  "You  behold,"  said  he,  "in 
this  foolish  old  man,  an  exact  represen- 
tation of  those  who,  being  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  burden  of  their  sins,  resolve 
to  repent,  but  soon  grow  weary,  and, 
Instead  of  lessening  their  burden,  in- 


crease it  every  day.  At  each  trial  they 
find  the  task  heavier  than  it  waa 
before,  and  so  put  it  off  a  little  longer, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  by  and 
by  be  more  able  to  accomplish  it 
Thus  they  go  on  adding  to  their  bur- 
den, till  it  grows  too  heavy  to  be 
borne ;  and  then,  in  despair  of  God'i 
mercy,  and  with  their  sins  unrepented 
of,  they  lie  down  and  die. — Appeal. 

64.  Bible  Heading.— The  way  in 
which  common  people  read  their  Bibles 
is  just  like  the  Way  that  the  old  monks 
thought  hedgehogs  ate  grapes.  They 
rolled  themselves,  it  was  said,  over  and 
over,  Where  the  grapes  lay  on  the 
ground.  What  fruit  stuck  to  their 
spines  they  carried  off  and  ate.  So  your 
hedgehog  readers  roll  themselves  over 
and  over  their  Bibles,  and  declare  that 
whatever  sticks  to  their  own  spines  is 
Scripture,  and  that  nothing  else  is. 
But  you  can  only  get  the  skins  of  the 
text  that.  way.  If  you  want  their 
juices  you  must  press  them  in  cluster. 

65.  A  Child's  Trust  in  God.- 
Dnring  the  recent  war  in  America  a 
poor  woman,  whose  husband  had  been 
drafted  into  the  Confederate  army,  was 
left  in  want  with  four  little  children 
dependent  upon  her.  Among  these  was 
one  child  Whose  simple  trust  in  a 
heavenly  Father's  care  seemed  never  to 
fail.  All  through  the  time  the  little 
voice  was  always  ready  with  words  of 
infantile  comfort.  As  "  the  barrel  of 
meal  wasted/'  the  mother's  heart  would 
fail,  but  the  child  noticed  that  the 
store  was  no  sooner  exhausted  than  it 
was  replenished  again.  One  day  he 
sat  and  thought  over  this  until  a 
thought  seemed  to  flash  through  his 
mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Mother,  I 
think  God  hears  when  we  scrape  (he 
bottom  of  the  barrel" 
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66.  Steadfast,  "Unxnoveable.— 
Be  steadfast,  immoveable!  are  such 
words  as  we  can  fancy  addressed  to  men 
formed  into  square  to  receive  cavalry — 
the  front  kneeling  to  present  a  hedge 
bf  steel,  and  the  next  erect,  with  knit 
brows,  and  heads  bent  to  the  barrel  of 
the  musket  along  which  their  eye  glares 
with  deadly  aim.  Hurled  on  by  the 
tempest,  the  wave  comes  swelling, 
•osmmg,  roaring  against  the  rock ;  and 
so,  launched  against  this  serried  square, 
comes  a  mass  of  cavalry,  with  the  sun 
flashing  on  their  swords,  and  the  very 
ground  shaking  beneath  their  tread. 
The  sight  is  terrific.  The  shock 
threatens  to  sweep  all  before  it.  The 
moment  is  critical.  Let  the  line  of  the 
square  waver,  let  it  break,  and  all  is 
lost;  the  foe,  like  a  whirlwind,  rush 
in  at  the  gap  to  ride  down  and  cut 
down  the  men,  crushing  the  life  out  of 
brave  hearts  beneath  their  horses'  feet. 
The  issue  now  turns  on  each  man  keep- 
ing his  post ;  standing  to  it  like  a  tree 
tooted  to  the  soil.  At  this  terrible 
moment,  just  bsftre  the  shock,  I  ean 
iancy  their  leader,  as  he  runs  his  eye 
along  the  grim  faces  of  his  line,  calling 
out,  "Be  steadfast,  immoveable,"  ere 
he  gives  the  signal  which,  followed  by 
a  loud  crash  of  musketry,  empties 
many  a  saddle,  and  rolls  back  that 
proud  array  in  bloody  discomfiture, 
like  a  billow  shattered  against  a  rock. 
—Dr.  Guthrie. 

67.  God's  Love  to  Sinners.— A 
certain  man  had  a  wayward  son.  His 
conduct  brought  downhis  father  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  On  the  day  of  his 
funeral  the  son  was  present,  saw  un- 
moved the  pale  face  of  his  father  in  the 
coffin,  stood  unmoved  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  The  family  retraced  their 
rteps.  Their  father's  will  and  testa- 
ment was  read ;  in  that  testament  was 


the  name  of  the  undutiful  son.  As  his 
name  was  read  his  heart  heaved  with 
emotion,  Ms  eyes  were  bedewed  with 
tears,  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  did 
not  think  that  my  father  would  have  so 
kindly  thought  of  me  in  his  wilL  "  In 
the  family  of  Christ,  some  of  us,  hi 
reading  His  Testament,  and  thinking 
upon  His  great  love  and  marvellous 
gifts,  feel  our  unprofitableness  and  un- 
wortMness,  and  are  filled  with  contri- 
tion and  gratitude,  with  love  and 
wonder. —Bev.  JoM.  Davits. 

68.  tfolly  of  Opposing  the 
Truth. — I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
of  the  sword-fish ;  it  is  a  very  curious 
creature,  with  a  long  bony  beak  or 
sword  projecting  from  the  front  of  its 
head.  It  is  also  very  fierce.  It  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  dart  at  a 
ship  in  full  sail  with  such  violence  as 
to  pierce  the  solid  timbers.  But  what 
has  then  happened  ?  The  silly  fish  has 
been  killed  outright  by  the  force  of  its 
own  blow,  and  the  ship  sails  on  just  as 
before.  But  how  shall  we  describe  the 
folly  of  those  who  oppose  God's  truth  ? 
They  cannot  succeed ;  they  only  work 
their  own  destruction.  —  Illustrative 
Teaching. 

69.  Truthfulness.— King  John  of 
France  left  two  of  his  sons  in  England 
as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  his  ran- 
som. One  of  them  contrived  to  escape, 
but  the  high-minded  king  resolved  to 
take  his  son's  place.  "I  was  libe- 
rated," he  said,  "in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  which  my  son  has  violated. 
I  am  engaged  to  return  to  England  by 
my  word,  and  if  honour  were  banished 
from  all  the  world,  it  should  have  an 
asylum  in  the  breast  of  kings."  He 
kept  his  word,  and  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  in  the  year  1384. 
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Thx  Bev.  Thomas  Binney  has  formally 
retired  from  the  pattorate  of  the  King's 
Weigh-home  Chapel,  Fish  Street  Hill. 
He  preached  on  Sunday,  July  4,  from  the 
two  very  appropriate  texts — "Thou  shalt 
remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  has  led  thee  these  forty  years." 
"Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord!  giro  ear  to 
my  supplications,  and  enter  not  into 
judgment  with  Thy  servant;  for  in  Thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified." 

He  had  discharged  the  duties  of  pastor 
for  forty  years. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  been 
postponed  until  the  17th  of  November. 

In  anticipation  of  the  general  Council 
to  be  held  in  Borne,  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne* 
has  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
that  conferences  of  evangelical  Christians 
should  be  held  in  every  place,  "to  entreat 
the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  illumination  and  eternal  salvation 
of  those  who  are  placed  under  the  papal 
yoke ;"  also,  "  that  in  these  meetmgs  the 
great  doctrine*  qfMolg  Scripture  should 
be  affirmed,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
carrying- on  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  Christian 
public"  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the.  Hon. 
A.  Kinnaird,  when  it  was  proposed — "  That 
the  month  of  December  should  be  specially 
set  apart  by  Protestant  Christians  through- 
Out  the  world,  to  pray  for  the  members  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  in  private, 
in  the  family,  and  in  social  circles,  that 
they  may  be  delivered  from  all  human 
error,  and  brought  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
Scriptural  truth;  also  that,  when  practi- 
cable, throughout  the  week  beginning  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  5,  united  prayer  meet- 
ings, of  all  denominations,  should  be  held, 
and  prayer  be  made  without  ceasing  for 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Information 
now  proceeding  in  Spain,  France,  Austria, 


Italy,  Ac.,  and  also  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  conversion  of  souls," 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

Man-stealing  in  the  Pacific  is  still  being 
carried  on,  and  it  will  require  strong 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these  nefarious 
proceedings ;  if  the  colonists  of  Queensland 
do  not  put  an  end  to  this  trade,  the  Im- 
perial Government  will  have  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  New  York  City  Mission  has  been 
making  some  great  advances  during  the 
last  five  years,  by  means  of  public  demon- 
strations, tracts,  and  newspaper  articles 
Strong  public  feeling  has  been  aroused, 
and  the  results  are  that  160,000  dollars 
have  been  subscribed  for  support  of  mis- 
sionaries, 100,000  for  building  mission 
chapels,  besides  many  thousands  more  for 
reading-rooms,  Ac.  The  Methodist  City 
Mission  has  raised  and  expended,  in  three 
years,  126,000  dollars,  in  four  mission 
chapels.  In  all,  there  are  626  Protestant 
missions  in  the  city,  where  Sabbath  schools, 
religious  and  other  services  are  regularly 
carried  on. 

The  Sagged. School  Shoeblack  Socidj 
reports  that  the  total  number  of  bojs 
employed  since  its  establishment  hat 
been  2,166,  ^and  their  total  receipts 
£29,748  17s*  7<L  The  boys  have  money  is 
the  banks  amounting  to  £242  7s.  64* 
The  boys  are  all  taken  from  schools  is 
connection  with  the  Bagged  School  Union, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  ruperin* 
tendents. 

It  is  said  that  the  Jesuits,  who  really 
are  the  ruling  power  at  Borne,  are  deter* 
mined  to  make  the  Papal  Council  tie 
means  whereby  to  promulgate  and  insist 
upon  the  dogmas  of  "  the  immaculate  eon* 
oeption  "  and  "the  ascension  of  the  Yoga," 
and  also  of  asserting  the  Pope's  "infalli- 
bility in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  if  not  also 
of  faith." 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  ecclesiastical 
reform  is  progressing  in  Bussia,  and  that, 
by  an  Imperial  ukase,  the  Emperor  has 
abolished  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
priesthood.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
raising  their  social  position,  as  at  present 
naw  parishes  have  to  be  created  to  meet 
their  increasing  numbers;  and  many  of 
them  are  very  poor,  as  may  be  supposed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they,  with  their 
families,  number  nearly  700,000 


Prom  statistics  which  have  come  to 
band,  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  of 
Bom  an  ism  in  England  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  it  is  often  assumed  to  be. 

Between  1846  and  1851  the  Irish  popu- 
lation in  this  country  increased  from 
284,000  to  600,000;  and  at  the  Census  of 
1861,  notwithstanding  this  large  addition, 
the  proportion  of  Soman  Catholics  to  the 
whole  population  was  only  a  little  over  four 
per  cent.  In  1861  the  proportion  had  risen 
to  between  four  and  a  quarter  and  four 
and  a  half  per  cent ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  had  been  a  great 
emigration  from  Ireland  during  those  ten 
years. 

In  1861  there  were  1,600,000  less  Eoman 
Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
1841.  Dr.  Wiseman  boasted  that  there 
were  106  churches  and  chapels  in  his 
diocese,  but  it  must  be  supposed  that  he 
included  every  little  school,  for,  on  search- 
ing, only  68  could  be  found  registered.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  since  1861,  but  so  also  there  has 
been  in  other  directions.  Upwards  of 
8,000  churches  of  England  nave  been  built* 
and  the  number  of  Nonconformist  places 
of  worship  have  very  largely  increased. 
Then,  as  regards  the  population,  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  large  influx  of 
foreigners  who  are  coming  and  taking  up 
their  abode  in  England,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  professed  Eoman  Catholics  before  they 
come  to  this  country. 

The  Bible  is  finding  its  way  and  proving 
itself  to  be  the  "power  of  God  to  salva- 
tion "  even  among  the  benighted  Japan- 


ese. The  more  educated  classes  write 
and  read  Chinese  though  they  cannot 
speak  it,  and  the  missionaries  nave  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  this  by  getting  Bibles 
and  other  Christian  books  from  the  mis- 
sion presses  of  China.  These  have  been 
circulated,  and  there  have  been  conver- 
sions ;  in  some  cases,  persons  of  rank  have 
professed  themselves  Christians,  and  hare 
been  baptized.  One  of  them  resigned  his 
rank,  and  rendered  back  his  salary  to  his 
prince,  and  went  to  Yokohama  to  study 
the  Bible. 

A  splendid  new  cathedral  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  Pekin  by  the  Bomish  Church, 
which  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
attract  the  Buddhists  to  its  communion, 
by  the  adoption  of  some  of  their  cere- 
monies into  its  worship.  But  a  more  en- 
during work  is  being  done  by  the  English 
and  American  missionaries,  which  shall 
rear  its  stately  head  when  mere  buildings 
of  stone  shall  nave  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Mandarin  language  is  very  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  as  this  is  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
of  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  China, 
the  value  of  the  work  is  beyond  caleu- 


The  Bible  has  previously  been  rendered 
into  the  written  language  only,  in  which 
Chinese  books  are  printed,  but  it  is  never 
used  in  conversation. 

Among  the  people  of  Mexico  a  strong 
Protestant  feeling  is  being  developed. 
Mr.  Biley,  an  American  missionary, 
writes,  "  The  influence  of  the  evangelical 
thought  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  leavening  this 
country  with  an  intense  desire  for  some- 
thing like  American  civilization  to  take 
the  place  of  the  idolatry,  fanaticism,  im- 
morality, tyranny,  avarice,  pride,  and  false 
teaching  of  the  Bomish  priesthood." 

"  The  Liberal  party  writing  the  words, 
'  Liberty  of  worship  and  entire  severance 
of  Church  and  State,'  in  its  constitution, 
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has  nationalised  the  Bomish  Church  pro- 
perty, worth  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, emptied  and  abolished  convents,  pro- 
hibited processions  and  ecclesiastical  robes 
in  the  streets,  and  declared  civil  marriages 
to  be  lawful." 

About  1,200  persons  meet  together  in 
and  near  the  city  on  Sundays  to  read  the 
gospel,  sing  hymns  of  praise,  and  preach 
the  word  of  Ood.  During  the  last  three 
months  7,303  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  shorter  portions  have  been  sold. 

A  curious  plan  was  adopted  lately  to 
teat  the  divinity  of  JTaggernath,  A  Sirdar 
bearer  of  an  English  magistrate  near  Cal- 
cutta, placed  a  cow's  bone,  first  among  the 
sacred  rice  before  the  idol,  and  then  on  the 
altar  where  the  burnt  offerings  am  pre- 
sented. Of  course  all  the  heaps  of  tin 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  idol  was 
polluted,  and  had  to  be  thrown  to  the 
sacred  balls  which  wander  about  the 
streets,  when  it  was  discovered  all  the  city 
was  in  an  uproar.  But  little  did  the 
people  think  that  this  was  dans  by  a  man 
who  was  groping  his  way  into  the  light  of 
Christianity. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  City 
of  London  should  have  no  suitable  build- 
ing in  which  to  preserve  and  exhibit  the 
many  valuable  literary  works  and  objects 
of  interest  which  have  for  long  time  been 
accumulating.  The  Common  Council 
have  been  discussing  two  plans;  one  to 
erect  a  new  building  at  the  east  end  of 
Guildhall,  at  a  cost  of  £25,000;  the  other 
to  use  the  building  which  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  Law  Courts,  whan  they  ■ 
shall  be  removed. 

That  the  new  constitution  of  Spain  is  . 
not  a  dead  letter,  every  day  is  giving  fresh  . 
proof.    A  young  female,  who  had  madeasi . 
open  profession  of  Protestantism,  died,  and  I 
the  priests,  who. had  charge  of  .the  ceme- 
tery, refused,   er  burial  on  the  ground 
that,  being  a  Protestant,  she  could  not  be  ■ 
buried  in  a  Catholic  cemetery.    President 
Bivers  was  applied  to,  who  immediately  < 
gave  an  order  requiring  permission  to  he . 


granted,  and  sent  also  feme  effieess  to  see 
the  order  carried  out.  Beside  which  he 
"insisted  on  a  portion  of  spare  ground 
within  the  general  cemetery  being  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  burial  of  Protestants 
and*  other  heretics.'" 

Dr.  Manning,  in  a, aermon, preached  ft* 
the  Brompton  Oratory,  stated  that  then 
were  more  Boman  Catholips  in  London 
than  inhabitants  in  Borne., 

With  much  pleasure  we  record  that  the 
efforts  made  by  Mr.  C.  Seed  and  his  co* 
adjutors  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success,  and  the  Bill  for  Exempting 
Bagged  and  Sunday  Schools  from  Paro- 
chial Bating  has  received  the  Boyal 
Assent. 

A  iVeedmen's  School  has  been  stsnted 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  people  were 
overjoyed  at  a  donation  of  books  frost* 
New  York  Sunday  school.  One  of  thesi 
delivered  himself  as  follows ;— "  We  feels 
mighty  tankful  to  dent  children  in  de  Jar 
off  country,  dat  .sends  us  dese  yer  boohs. 
We'se  aU  much  obleeged  to  dam  goW 
folks.  Tell  'em  we'se  a  needing  aU  de 
'struotion  in  book  laming  daifc  we  can 
obtain.  We  is  powerful  ignorant."  Tjsv 
was,  on.  their  part,  a  high  and  grateifll 
appreciation  of  the  gift..  They  are  vesr 
poor  and  exeeeoUnglj  anxious  to  leam*  and 
reniarJmblysusee«tifcle,t9  raljgjous  impres- 
sions* 

Since  the  Exhibition  of  1851  there  have 
been  so  many  of  different  kinds  that  this 
may  well  be  designated  the  Exhibition 
age.  A  movement  has  been  commenced 
for  a  Workmen's  International  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  in  1870.  Local  committees  are 
being  Conned,  and  the  Continental  Go- 
vernments are  watching  it  with  a  feeling 
of  interest  in  its  success.  The  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  -have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement  in 
Prussia.  The  Boyal  Commianoners  have 
iaanail  a  nrosnactau  annoimciaMt  that  an 
International  $*MaJ^,#l  *»<*#'" 
1871, 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 
Newbtmbn  libraries  ,(3  for  London  and  16  for  the  .country)  were  granted  at  the, 
meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on.  the- 16th  of  Jane  last,  their  value  being  £94. 

Mr.  Edward  Towers  was  eleoted  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  Sunday  school  work  commenced  in  Spain  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  of  Senior  Scholars  on  the 
Tuesday  evenings  during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

A  grant  of  £20  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  Mission  School,  Hornsey  Eoad. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 


South.— More  ton  Court  School  ad- 
mitted into  union,  and  10b.  voted  to  Trinity 
Chapel  School  in  aid  of  library  grant. 

East. — Emmanuel    (Baptist),    Bridge 
Street    East,    Mile  End,   admitted   into 
union.     A  gathering  of  scholars  of  the 
Commercial  Eoad  district  took  place  in 
WycluTe  Chapel  on  the  11th.  July.    The 
Bev.  E.  Thomas  gave  the  address  to  a 
crowded  and  interested  audience.    Similar 
services  have  been  recently  held  in  Strat- 
ford Congregational  Church,  and  the  \Y,es- 
leyan  Chapel,  Barking    Eoad.     In  the 
former  case  the  Eev.  J.  Knaggs  addressed 
an  audience  of  about  2,000,  and  in  the 
latter  about  800  young  persons  received 
someexcellent  counsels  from  the  Bev.  S.  Lees. 
The  future  meetings  of  the  East  com- 
COTJNTBY 
Bubsleh. — On  .Monday  evening,  the 
12th  July,  Mr.  i)enby,  the  deputation  from 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  theWesleyanNew  Connection 
Church  (St. PauTs),  Independent,  and  Bap- 
tist Schools,  in  the  Wesleyan  schoolroom, 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  local 
Sunday  school  union.    Mr.  Wm.  Boulton 
took  the  chair.    The  deputation  having 
addressed  the  friends  on  the  importance  of 
such  associations,  Mr.  Gartfck  moved,  and 
Mr.   6.  Douglas  seconded  a  resolution 
affirming  the  desirability  of  having  such 
.  a  union,  which  was  carried.  Mr.  Garlick 
consented  to  act  as  secretary  pro  jttm,. 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Mellor,  Smith,  and  others , 
took  pert  jn  the  meeting. 


mittee  wfll  be  held  i*  Stepney  Meeting 
Schoolroom- 

WxsT^SUchester  Ball  School  admitted 
into  union.  libraries  votes'— to  Camden 
Street  We&Jeyan  Sunday  School,  £9,  and 
Sucheater  Hall  School,  £0. 

LA#BBxp.^Ifc  has  been  deterinined  to 
teke.aative  steps  ■  to  aaoegtajn  the.  position 
of  the  schonjs.  in  this  auxiliary  as  to 
teachers,  and  to  urge  .pastors  of  churehes 
to  bring  the  pressing  wants  of  the  school* 
in  this  particular  be/ore  their. respective 
congregations* 

Ci4?HUtf.— »Battenea  Park  Baptist, 
Sunday  School  has  been  given  up.  A. 
library  (£3)  voted  to  Park  Crescent  Sun* 
day  School^  Clapham. 

UNIONS. 

Colokbstbiu— The  schools  in  this  in* 
teresting  -old  town  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Shrimpton  on  .Sunday,  July  18,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  libraries  and  accom- 
modation for  separate  classes,  were  found 
to  .be  in  a  satisfactory  position..  Impressed 
with  the  advantage  of  mutual  intercourse, 
the  teachers  some  few  months  ago  formed 
themselves  |nto  a  local  union.  Their  meet- 
ings hitherto  have  been  limited  to  monthly 
prayer  meetings;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter 
conferences,  classes,  and  other  social  or- 
ganisations will  be  inaugurated,  which, 
may  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  efficiency, 
of  the  schools,  and  lead  to  an  extension  of, 
the  union  to  tfc*«e%hfemringMllagea, 
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The  Editor's  Box. 


Ha  blow.  —The  anniversary  of  this 
auxiliary  was  recently  held  at  Bishop's 
Stortford.  On  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
Mr.  J.  8.  Caldwell,  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Union,  gave  a  lesson  to  a  class  of 
boys  in  the  Congregational  ChapeL  After 
some  friendly  criticisms  had  been  passed, 
the  friends  adjourned  to  tea  in  the  Town 
Hall.  In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  chapel,  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Cuthbertson.  Several  neighbouring 
ministers,  with  the  deputation,  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  character. 

Leek. — Mr.  Denby,  as  deputation  from 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  visited  this 
place  on  the  11th  July,  and  met  the  Sun- 
day school  teachers  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent Nonconformist  bodies  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  schoolroom.  Mr.  Godwin  presided. 
Mr.  Denby  gave  information  respecting 
the  Parent  Society,  the  importance  of  local 
unions,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
through  association  with  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  Dr.  Ritchie  then  proposed 
that  a  local  Sunday  school  union  should 
be  formed.  Mr.  Daniels  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Dr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  J.  Hall  were  appointed 
secretaries  fro  tern.,  to  organise  the  com- 
mittee, and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  commencing  the  union. 

Nobth-bast  Suffolk  Stodat  School 
Union.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  union 
was  held  in  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
Rendham,  on  the  22nd  July.  A  tea  was 
provided,  after  which  the  public  meeting 
was  held,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hind.  The  Rev.  E.  Wilson,  the  secretary, 
furnished  a  brief  report.  The  Revs.  G. 
Gladstone,  S.  Burnett,  A.  Jackson,  and 


Messrs.  Brown,  Ashford,  Ives,  and  Denby 
(the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society) 
spoke.  Arrangements  were  made  for  two 
quarterly  conferences,  and  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Halesworth,  consented  to  act  as  joint 
secretary  of  the  union. 

Thobvbuby,  Bbistol.— - Nearly  a  hun- 
dred teachers,  representing  the  schools 
connected  with  the  Thornbury  Sunday 
School  Union,  met  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Falfield,  on  Tuesday,  July  6th,  for  friendly 
intercourse,  and  to  discuss  matters  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  Sabbath  schools* 
The  Rev.  D.  Griffiths  presided  at  the  con- 
ference after  tea.  Mr.  Councell  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Sunday 
School  in  its  two  great  divisions  of  scholars 
and  teachers."  A  very  animated  discus- 
sion on  the  views  by  Mr.  Councell  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Rev.  J.  Gwynn  Jones, 
of  Sings  wood;  Rev.  Mr.  Hurd,  of  Berke- 
ley; Rev.  J.  Mathews,  of  Thornbury; 
Messrs.  Charles  King,  Thomas  King,  J. 
Pitman,  J.  Wilson,  and  others,  took 
part.  From  the  report  we  learn  there 
are  155  teachers  and  1,022  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  union,  one  school  at  Rudg- 
way  having  joined  since  the  last  meeting; 
also  that  a  central  library  of  200  volumes 
has  been  established  at  Thornbury,  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

GbstinumtaL 

York  Road  Sunday  School.— At  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  teachers,  Mr.  Tbbbt, 
who  has  been  thirty-four  years  superin- 
tendent, was  presented  with  a  marble  ftm*- 
piece,  and  an  address  testifying  to  the 
respect  and  love  felt  by  the  teachers;  also 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  may  be  spared 
many  years  to  labour  with  them. 


jp  tibttox'*  $0*, 


W.  A.  W.,  a  correspondent  at  Ho- 
bart  Town,  testifies  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Teacher,  even  "at  the  ends  of 
the  earth."  He  says,  "I  note  in  the 
April  number  (just  to  hand)  one  or  two 
new  characteristics ;  the  Note-book,  for 
example,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  wel- 
comed. Tour  Educational  Notes  are 
exceedingly  useful.    I    heartily  wish 


you  and  your  coadjutors  God  speed  in 
your  work.  Such  letters  as  that  of  our 
Australian  fellow-labourer  afford  us  no 
small  encouragement. 

Annie  inquires,  "In  what  way  Black- 
boards can  be  used  in  infant  class  teach- 
ing ? "  We  hope  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  object  teaching  very  shortly. 
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8BJJ.  07  DABIUS  HYSTjUFSS. 

Onb  of  the  most  perfect,  and  decidedly  the  most  beau- 
tiful, of  the  Assyrian  signet-cylinders  in  the^  British 
Museum  is  that  which  is  represented  at  large  above, 
the  seal  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Exquisitely 
wrought  in  a  pale  amber  stone,  apparently  a  cornelian, 
it  has  sustained  so  little  injury  during  the  lapse  of 
twenty-two  centuries,  that  an  impression  taken  from  it 
is  itself  a  work  of  art.  The  engraving  depicts  that  most 
familiar  of  Assyrian  subjects,  a  lion  hunt.  Darius, 
standing  erect  in  his  chariot,  is  about  to  discharge  a 
third  arrow  at  a  lion  which  is  vainly  preparing  for  a  last 
spring  upon  the  monarch.  Beneath  the  horses'  hoofs 
a  second  lion  is  seen  prostrate  and  dying;  high  in  the 
air  the  divinity  Baal  extends  his  protecting  wings,  and 
on  either  side  are  two  palm  trees,  with  large  clusters  of  fruit.  Behind 
Darius  are  three  lines  of  cuneiform  characters,  each  stating— one  in 
Persian,  one  in  Median,  and  the  last  in  Syriac — "I  am  Darius  the 
king/'  The  figures,  those  of  the  animals  especially,  are  drawn  in  the 
peculiar  conventional  style  of  Assyrian  art,  and  possess  even  at  this 
day  great  finish  and  excellence. 

Prom  the  care  with  which  royal  signets  were  guarded  in  the  East, 
and  the  fine  condition  of  this  gem,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  may  have  been  the  very  seal  which  was  affixed  to  the  den  where 
the  Jewish  prophet  was  confined  (Dan.  vi.  17),  and  which  then,  as  now, 
but  in  a  different  way,  attested  the  truth  of  the  power  and  providence 
of  the  eternal  God. 

The  drawing  of  the  impression  is  one-half  larger  than  the  original. 


Octobbe,  1869. 
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PAUL'S  FAREWELL. 
An  Address  to  Sunday  Scholars. 

BY  THE  KEY.  SAMUEL  G.  GEEBN,  B.A. 

Again,  dear  children,  we  have  to  think  of  that  great  brave  missionary 
about  whom  we  have  of  late  so  often  read.  But  many  years  of  his  life 
have  now  passed  away;  he  has  travelled  far,  has  preached  to  thou- 
sands, has  suffered  many  sorrows :  he  now  begins  to  look  an  aged 
man,  like  one  whose  work  is  almost  done :  and  to-day  we  are  called  to 
hear  from  his  lips  a  loving  farewell. 

Have  you  tried,  while  you  have  read  the  lesson,  to  picture  the 
scene  P  It  is  a  quiet  spot  by  the  sea-shore.  Not  very  far  off  you  may 
see  the  roofs  and  towers  of  a  seaport  city.  In  the  harbour  there  is  the 
shout  of  sailors ;  and  ships  are  passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  dark  blue 
sea.  One  ship  is  lying  at  anchor  near  the  shore.  A  little  boat  has 
put  out  from  it,  and  is  just  at  the  edge  of  the  sands.  Paul,  the  mis- 
sionary, has  stepped  from  the  boat  into  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
men,  who  eagerly  receive  him  as  he  lauds,  one  after  another  grasping 
his  hand.  Then  they  gather  closely  around  him :  there  is  great  silence, 
only  his  voice  being  faintly  heard.  Let  us  draw  nearer  and  hear  what 
he  says.  You  have  read  it  all  to*day.  The  meaning  of  it  is  "Good- 
bye." 

And  here  let  me  stop  a  moment  to  ask  if  you  know  what  this 
word  "Good-bye"  really  means.  It  is  only  a  short  way  of  saying 
Ghd  be  uoith  you  J  This  will  be  plain  if  you  try  to  speak  the  words 
quickly — God  be  wif  ye ! — good-bye !  So  you  see  there  is  something 
religious  and  beautiful  in  what  we  often  say  so  lightly,  without  think- 
ing of  God  or  meaning  a  prayer.  Now  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  ".good- 
bye "  did  mean  a  prayer.  He  had  been  the  teacher  of  those  men  -who 
stood  round  him  now  so  silently  for  three  whole  years,  in  the  great 
heathen  city  forty  miles  away.  Very  likely  most  of  them  had  been 
idolaters  once ;  but  he  had  taught  them  no  longer  to  worship  gods  of 
wood  and  stone.  They  had  been,  as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  some  of 
them,  "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from 
the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world."  But  they  had  heard  from  this  good  and  noble  missionary  the 
glad  tidings  of  Jesus  and  His  love.  By  "  the  blood  of  Christ "  they 
had  been  "  brought  nigh "  to  God.*  How  they  must  have  loved  the 
messenger  of  Jesus  whose  words  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  path  to 
God  and  heaven !  I  am  sure,  my  dear  young  friends,  that  if  any  of 
you  truly  love  the  Saviour,  and  have  learned  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
being  with  Him  for  ever,  you  too  dearly  love  those  kind  friends  who 
first  taught  you  the  way  of  life.     " Oh  yes,"  says  one,  "I  do  love  my 

*  See  Ephes.  ii.  11—13.  The  whole  passage  may  be  appropriately  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject 
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teacher, — the  very  sound  of  her  voice  is  sweet  to  me ;  if  I  catch,  a  sight 
of  her  kind  face  on  a  week  day  in  the  street,  it  makes  me  happy  all 
day :  for  I  was  a  wild,  ignorant,  foolish  child,  until  she  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  talked  to  me  of  Jesus."  "And  I,":  says  another,  "love,  my 
minister  quite  as  much ;  for,  while  hearing  him  preach,  I  have  learned 
to  understand  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  I  shall  never,  never 
forget  the  day  when  he  came  to  our  class  and  asked  me  whether  I  was 
a  lamb  in  the  good  Shepherd's  fold."  "  But  I  am  sure,"  cries  a  thirds 
"I  love  my  mother  best  of  all;  it  was  long  before  I  came  to  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  before  I  had  ever  heard  a  sermon,  that  she  taught  .me 
to  put  my  hands  together,  and  to  say, — 

'  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child  1' " 

Yes ;  we  all  love  those  who  guide  or  help  us  in  the  way  to  heaven. 
And  from  such  it  is  very  sad  to  part.  I  have  seen  bright  young  eyes 
filled  with  tears  when  teachers  and  scholars  were  bidding  good-bye  to 
each  other.  I  have  seen  a  whole  congregation  weeping  for  sorrow 
when  a  beloved  minister  has  stood  in  the  pulpit  to  say,  It  is  the  last 
time.  "We  shall  none  of  us  wonder,  then,  at  the  words  of  the  lesson, 
"  They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more." 

Dear  children,  we  shall  all  one  day  have  to  part.  The  last  time  of 
sitting  in  the  class,  the  last  time  of  sitting  in  the  pew,  the  last  time  of 
repeating  sweet  hymns  to  father  or  to  mother,  is  sure  to  come.  Be 
very  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  words  and  teachings  of  dear 
Mends  while  you  have  them.  Or  a  day  may  come,  as  it  has  come  to 
many,  when  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  too  late!  "  Oh  for  one  word  like 
those  I  used  to  hear — for  one  hour  in  the  dear  old  Sunday  school  that 
I  cared  so  little  about  when  I  was  there !  Could  my  teachers  but  come 
back  again !  I  have  often  forgotten  their  best  instructions,  and  have 
proved  quite  undeserving  of  their  love !  But  they  are  gone.  I  shall 
meet  them  at  the  judgment  day,  and  it  will  be  to  my  shame — my 
shame  and  sorrow  for  ever !" 

I  do  not  think  that  the  men  who  had  come  to  meet  Paul  by  the  sea- 
shore had  any  thoughts  like  these.  They  knew  their  teacher;  what* 
brave,  true  man  he  had  been  among  them ;  they  had  attended  to  his 
words ;  they  had,  most  or  all  of  them,  become  teachers  themselves. 
So  they  could  look  in  his  face  without  shame ;  and  he  could  say  to 
them,  You  are  my  joy  and  crown.  A  teacher's  true  happiness  is  to 
know  that  his  scholars  follow  his  words,  and  love  and  do  what  is 
right. 

But  before  we  close  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  beautiful 
picture,  in  four  parts,  which  the  lesson  gives  us  of  the  character  of 
Paul.  He  tells  us  himself  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  There  are 
times  when  we  may  speak  about  ourselves ;  not  to  boast,  but  to  show 
how  kind  and  gracious  God  has  been  to  us.     Some  of  you,  my  dear 
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young  friends,  will,  I  hope,  become  Christian  teachers  too.  Here  is  an 
example  for  yon  now  to  begin  to  study,  that  by  and  by  yon  may  under- 
stand it  better,  and  follow  it  more  earnestly. 

Notice  first  the  truth  which  he  taught  He  had  preached  many  a 
sermon  in  that  city  of  Ephesns,  had  explained  many  truths,  and  given 
the  people  a  thousand  things  to  remember.  But  two  subjects  were 
always  before  him;  whatever  else  he  left  out  he  never  forgot  these, 
and,  no  matter  when  the  people  might  come  to  listen,  they  were  sure 
to  hear,  first  of  repentance  toward  Qod,  and,  secondly,  of  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Repent  and  believe ;  or,  in  other  words,  turn 
from  sin,  and  trust  in  Jesus.  This  is  what  we  all  want.  Dear  child- 
ren, if  you  remember  nothing  else  of  this  address, — nothing  of  all  that 
you  may  have  heard  to-day,  do  not  forget  these  two  commands — the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  gospel  message  "to  Jews  and  Greeks,"  as 
the  apostle  says  in  the  lesson,  to  old  and  young,  to  every  one  on  earth — 

REPENT  and  BELIEVE  ! 

Secondly,  notice  how  lowmghj  he  taught.  He  cared  for  nothing  but 
to  do  good.  See  him  holding  up  his  hands,  hard  and  wrinkled  with 
honest  work.  As  his  friends  saw  those  hands,  they  may  have  whis- 
pered one  to  another,  "  Those  marks  are  from  the  needle,  the  canvas, 
and  the  pitch,  which  he  used  in  his  tentmaking.  How  hard  he  la- 
boured !  We  remember  that  he  used  to  sit  up  at  night,  and  go  on  at 
his  work  day  after  day  whenever  he  was  not  preaching.  *  I  must  earn 
enough,'  he  used  to  say,  'to  keep  myself,  and  two  or  three  more.' 
We  should  not  have  let  him  do  it.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  us 
to  work  a  little  more,  and  so  to  give  him  more  time  for  teaching.  But 
it  is  too  late  now  I"  Do  you  think,  dear  young  folks,  that  the  apostle 
was  sorry  he  had  worked  so  hard  P  Not  he !  Hark,  he  is  finishing 
his  address  with  words  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  And  grand  words 
they  are,  to  shame  all  unloving,  idle  souls,  and  to  encourage  all  who  try 
to  help  others  by  giving  or  by  working — "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Where  did  Paul  read  or  hear  those  words  P  The 
other  sayings  of  Christ  are  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  but 
not  this.  Perhaps  Paul  had  heard  them  from  some  disciple  who  had  been 
standing  by  while  they  were  spoken.  It  is  indeed  a  precious  gem ; — 
the  only  one  we  have,  excepting  in  the  four  histories  I  have  named. 
We  may  well  prize  it  then,  while  we  feel  how  suited  it  was  for  the  last 
solemn  moments  of  that  good-bye. 

The  third  point  we  are  to  think  of  is  the  great  coldness  of  the 
apostle.  "  Never  mind,"  he  seems  to  say,  "  what  happens  to  me,  so 
that  I  go  on  teaching.  I  have  been  in  prison,  and  know  I  shall  be 
again.  Cruel  stripes  have  been  laid  on  me,  and  I  expect  yet  more 
cruel  ones  before  my  life  is  over.  I  have  fought  with  wild  beasts,  as 
you  know,  for  you  "saw  it !  perhaps  at  last  I  may  find  men  fiercer  than 
lions  or  tigers  themselves.  But  I  am  ready.  I  must  go  on  preaching, 
let  what  will  come  to  me ;  and  at  last  I  shall  have  finished  all,  and 
then  will  come  the  happy  rest  and  the  conqueror's  crown."  Was  not 
this  brave  P     Paul  was  verily  a  soldier,  not  to  kill,  but  to  save.     Christ 
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was  his  Captain,  and  such  a  leader  he  would  follow  till  he  died  upon 
the  scaffold,  or  under  the  shower  of  stones,  or  upon  the  cross,  or  in  the 
fierce  curling  flame. 

Dear  children,  we  do  not  now  expect  such  terrors,  but  if  we  would 
own  and  follow  Christ  we  must  be  brave.  Are  you  ever  ashamed  of 
Him?  The  vain  words,  or  cruel  treatment  of  some  scoffing  com- 
panion sometimes  "  move  you  "  a  little :  is  it  not  so  P  Think  to-day  of 
the  apostle,  and  never  be  fearful  again. 

Now,  lastly,  note  Paul's  most  earnest  desire.  He  did  not  care  for  the 
anger  of  the  wicked :  stripes,  chains,  and  imprisonment  did  not  move 
him :  he  could  even  smile  in  the  face  of  grim  death.  You  would  never 
have  seen  a  tear  on  his  cheeks  when  he  spoke  of  things  like  these :  and 
yet  we  know  he  often  wept.  Nay,  he  tells  us  so  himself.  Why  all 
that  trouble,  brave  apostle  P  What  ails  thee  P  Ah,  he  is  very  anxious 
about  something,  it  is  plain.  But  it  is  nothing  belonging  to  his  own 
comforts  or  life.  His  tears  are  for  his  scholars.  Will  they  remember 
what  he  has  said  to  them,  or  will  all  be  forgotten  when  his  back  is 
turned  P  Will  they  be  good  and  true,  fearing  God  and  serving  Christ? 
Bad  times  are  coming  for  them.  Wicked  men  will  try  to  make  them 
believe  that  his  words  were  not  true.  Others  will  make  out  of  those 
words  something  very  different  from  the  plain  gospel,  and  will  teach 
that  Paul  himself  would  allow  them  to  live  in  sin !  And  Paul  would 
be  far,  far  away  when  all  that  happened,  perhaps  in  his  prison  at  Rome, 
perhaps  in  heaven.  Oh,  who  would  there  be  to  say  to  these  scholars — 
Remember  ?  Alas !  no  one ;  but  their  loving  old  teacher  will  say  it 
now.  "  Do  not,  do  not  turn  away !  Never  yield  to  temptation.  Think 
of  what  I  have  taught  you.  Do  not  forget  to  pray,  always  and  ear- 
nestly, God  will  keep  you  right.  And  now  once  more  farewell.  The 
ship  on  yon  blue  waters  is  ruffling  its  sails.  I  hear  the  splash  of  the 
oars,  and  the  cry  of  the  rowers  impatient  to  be  gone.  The  boat  is  on 
the  shore.  Come  down,  and  see  the  last  of  your  old  friend."  And 
soon  the  ship  was  but  a  speck  on  those  dark  waters,  while,  with  weary, 
sorrowing  step,  the  friends  of  Paul  turned  back  toward  the  city  forty 
miles  away. 

My  dear  children,  let  me  only  remind  you  that  there  is  one  Friend 
to  whom  we  never  have  to  say  "  farewell ! "  Let  Jesus  be  your 
Saviour :  He  will  be  with  you  always,  in  life,  in  death ;  and  then  in  the 
better  land  where  Paul,  and  the  men  of  Ephesus,  and  all  the  true  and 
holy  will  for  evermore  rejoice.  For  the  Saviour's  name  is  "  Jesus  Chkist, 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
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SCHOLARS'  SITUATION  EEGISTE& 


She,— In  the  south-weslrof London  there- 
Has  been  during  the  past  three  years-  and 
arbdf  what  is  called  a  "  Scholars'  Situation 
Hegjster."  The  object  of  this  register  is 
to  assist  Sunday  school  scholars  in  pro* 
owing  suitable  employment,  and  to  keep 
them  as  far  as  possible'  under  religious 
Mfluamces.  It  has  beeni  thought  by  its 
nvomotere,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Welfare  of  senfor  scholar**  that  the<usefuL> 
nesaof  this  registration  scheme  migjit  be 
wscy  materially  increased  by  its  extension 
to  the  whole  of  London.  It  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens  that  a  local  operation  of 
this  sort  languishes  by  reason  of  an  irregu- 
larity of  supply  and  demand,  but  the- 
larger  the  field  of  operation,  the  less  is 
tikis  felt;  and  in  some  cases  the  supply 
may  be  in  one  place,  and  the  demand  in 
another  altogether  outside. 

With  a  view  of  remedying  these  defects 
which  hare  been  felt  in-  the  south-west, 
and' which  is  to  a  great  extent  outside  the 
trading  community  of  the  metropolis,  and 
also  to  extend  the  advantages  to  other 
parts,  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  Lon- 
don are  invited  to  give  the  suggestions 
Which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  them  their 
earnest  consideration.  Most  school  officers 
hare  occasional  applications  from  their 
scholars  for  help  in  obtaining  situations, 
and  from  employers  for  boys  and  girls  to 
fill  vacancies.  The  present  proposal  will 
be  found  of  great  value  in  regulating  and 
encouraging  these  applications,  as  it  will 
give  a  reasonable  probabiliiy  that  they 
will  not  be  made  in-  vain.  It  will  more- 
over increase  the  attachment  of  the  senior 
scholar  to  his  school,  as  he  anticipates  the 
time  when  he  will  need  its  help ;  and  after 
having  obtained  a  situation  by  school  in- 
fluence, he  will  probably  remain  a  scholar 
in  order  that  if  necessary  he  may  be  re- 
recommended;  and  if  this  is  never  re- 
quired, he  will  probably  retain  a  favour- 
able recollection  in  after  life  of  his  Sunday 
school,  as  having  given  him  a  start  in  life, 


when  he  might  otherwise  have  lost  all  its 
influence.  If  is  hoped  that  as  the  register 
is  in  connection  with  a  religious  institution, 
an  influence  for  good  will  be  flUBtainnj 
and  fostered.  The  applicant*  for  oar 
scholars  are  likely  to  be  Christian  men 
and  women,  and'  even;  where  thfa  is  not 
the  case,  the  knowledge  that  they  hate  a 
Sunday  school  character  to  sustain  will 
induce  employers*,  who  do  not  make  a 
profession. of  religion,  .to  give  them  liberty 
to  attend  religious  meetings,  where  seek 
privileges  might  he  denied  had  they  been 
obtained  in.  a  more:  ordinary  comae,  in 
effort  to  shield  our  scholar*  .from  prevail- 
ing temptations  asitsalf  worth  sometronole» 
especially  when  .we  remember  that  the  in- 
sidious allurements  of  tha  age  prove  fatal 
to  maturer  persons*  The  following  plan 
may  need  many  alterations  and  additions, 
and  should  tins  communication  give  rise 
to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  by  calling 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  principle 
involved,  and  leading  to  united  action  in 
the  matter,  the  purpose  of  its  promoters 
will  be  attained. 
It  is  suggested,— 

I.  That-  one  or  more  registrars  be  asv 
pointed  in:  each  of  the  London  auTiliaries. 

II.  That  there  be  a  central  registrar  si 
a  means  of  communication  between  the 
auxiliary  registrars. 

HL  The  registrars  are  to  be  men  of 
known  Sunday  school,  sympathy,  and  who 
possess  facilities  for  registration,  suck  ss 
tradesmen  with  shops. 

17.  The  auxiliary  registrars  duties 
would  be, — 

1st.  To  keep  two  books,— one  to  record 
the  names  of  scholars  requiring  situations 
who  have  been  recommended  by  certificate 
of  respective  teacher  and  superintendents, 
the  other  to  receive  the  names  of  employers 
having  vacancies. 

2nd.  To  supply  employers  with  names 
of  most  suitable  scholars  to  fill  vacancies. 

3rd.  To  send  a  weekly  list  of  scholars  in 
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tfceir  auxiliary  requiring  sitnationa,  and 
alio  a  list  of  engagemejrwts,a*fsr  as  known* 
of  those  previously  registered,  to.  central 
registrar. 

Y.  The  central  registrar's  duties  would 
bo,- 

lst.  To  copy  into  a  book  the  weekly  lists 
sent  by  auxiliary  registrars,  and  write  off 
engagements. 

2nd.  To  supply  employers  with  the  names 
of  suitable  scholars  to  fill  vacancies. 

(The  central  or  City  registrar  would  not 
receive  the  school  certificates.) 

VI.  The  names  of  scholars  and  employers 
to  remain  on  the  books  for  one  month,  if 
not  sooner  suited.     At  the  end  of  the 


month,  to  be  written  off,  and,  if  desirfld, 
re-entered. 

YIL  The  payment  of  expenses  to  be  by 
fees,  or,  by  votes  from  the  Union  funds*. 

Till.  All  necessary  forms  and  boqksv^o 
be  prepared  of  a  uniform  character. 

IX  The.  organization,  when  complete, 
to  be  systematically  advertised  in  Union 
publications  and  elsewhere. 

Conscious  that  I  trespass  upon  your 
valuable  space,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  at  present,  except  that  the  registra- 
tion might  embrace  teachers  as  well  as 
scholars.    Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  ILLHOB. 


THE  BASSUTA  BOX: 


A  JCSSKHUBX.  8XQBX  KB0M  X£*  GEBMA?. 

At  a  missionary  station  in  South  Africa,  called  Mociah,  lived,  among 
the  Bassnta  people,  a  man  named  Amos,  who,  together  with,  his  family, 
became,  some  time  ago,  converted  to  Christianity.  He  has  a  son, 
eleven  years  of  age,  distinguished  from  his  companions  by  his  intel- 
ligent mind,  and  who,, the  missionary  hopes,  if  God  wills,  may  one  day 
become  a  schoolmaster  or  Scripture-reader.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  thoughtful  boy  often  comes  on  a  Wednesday  evening  to  the 
chapel  at  Moriah,  when  the  Scriptures  are  explained  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  understanding  "  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  In  the 
midst  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women  may  be  seen  the  earnest  face 
of  the  young  boy,  his  eyes  bent  intently  upon  hi*  Gospel,  as  they  read 
the  chapter  round,  verse  by  verse. 

A  little  time  ago  the  following  circumstance  occurred  to  him : — The 
Bassuta  people  are  obliged  to  protect  their  corn,  when  it  is  getting 
ripe*  from  wood-pigeons,  whioh  fly  to  it  in  great  numbers.  They 
build;  on,  the  highest  parts  of  their  fields  a  groat  mound  of  earth,  mount 
up  on  it,  swing  their  arms  about  in  the  air,  and  cry  out  very  loud, 
in,  order  to  frighten  away  the  birds.  Besides  these  mounds  they  build 
little  huts,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  there  in  stormy  weather. 
Qne  day,  Amos  being,  very  busy,  he  sent  his  son  into  the  field  to 
take  his  plaoe  in  watching.  It  was  cold,  and  the  boy  kindled  a  firo 
o£  some  dry  sticks  and  chips,  but  carelessly  lighted  it  close  to  the 
door  of  the  hut,  which  he  himself  then  entered.  (He  was  a  good  boy, 
tat,  like  other  boys*  not  always  very  wise,  for  you  see  we  cannot  put 
old.  heads  on  young  shoulders.)    All  of  a  sudden:  the  whole  hut  caught 
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fire,  and  the  boy  saw  himself  surrounded  with  flames  without  being 
able  to  make  his  escape.  Some  women  who  were  watching  their  fields 
close  by  saw  the  fire  and  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  soon  saw  with 
horror  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  him.  They  heard  him  saying, 
fervently, — 

"  My  God,  I  must  now  die !  But  let  it  be  only  my  body  which 
perishes,  and  have  mercy  upon  my  soul.  Let  me  go  to  heaven  for  the 
love  of  Thy  Son  Jesus." 

Then  followed  an  awful  silence.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  burnt  sticks,  and  of  the  reeds  which  the  fire  greedily 
devoured.  The  trembling  women  came  nearer ;  but,  unexpected  sight ! 
all  of  a  sudden  the  boy  sprang  out  and  threw  himself  into  their  arms ! 
He  was  not  in  the  least  hurt.  He  had,  after  he  had  prayed,  thrown  him- 
self on  the  floor  of  his  hut,  and  covered  himself  with  the  oxskin  which 
had  been  brought  there  to  serve  instead  of  bedclothes  at  night.  By 
so  doing  he  avoided  being  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and  the  skin, 
instead  of  burning,  became,  by  means  of  the  heat,  so  hard  and  stiff  as 
completely  to  protect  him  from  the  hot  cinders  and  ashes. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  boy  came  to  the  missionary  to  tell  him 
the  story  of  his  preservation. 

"  Were  you  frightened  P  "  inquired  the  missionary. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  was  very  much  frightened,  but  I  cried  to 
God  to  help  me." 

"  Did  you  think  you  would  escape  death  P  " 

"  No.     I  believed  I  should  die." 

"  Did  you  think  your  soul  would  be  saved  P  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  little  fellow.  "  I  believed  Jesus  would  hear 
prayer,  and  take  me  to  Himself,  because  He  died  for  me." 

Janet . 


SOME  EEMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  SCHOOL. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Ebenezer  Congregational  Sunday 
School  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August  1,  to  which  old  scholars 
and  friends  were  invited.  The  Rev.  J.  Wadland,  B.A.,  pastor,  presided, 
conducted  the  devotional  exercises,  and  offered  some  introductory 
remarks;  after  which  addresses  were  given  by  Messrs.  J.  Spencer, 
John  Ridley,  J.  Gibson,  and  J.  Hope.  Mr.  E.  Ridley,  on  being 
called,  submitted  a  brief  historical  sketch,  much  as  follows : — 

"  Old  scholars  have  been  invited  here  to-day,  and  verily  some  of  us 
cure  old  ones.  Many  changes  we  have  seen  since  we  used  to  come 
to  this  place  for  religious  instruction.  But  a  greater  change  awaits  ns 
all,  not  from  one  school  to  another,  or  one  chapel  to  another,  but  from 
time  to  eternity.  May  we  all  be  getting  ready !  I  well  remember  the 
opening  day  of  the  school,  when  led  up  the  aisle  of  this  old  chapel  and 
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entered  as  a  scholar  in  the  table  pew.  That  was  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1810,  which  will  be  fifty-nine  years  next  week.  The  Rev.  John 
Scott  was  then  minister,  and  Mr.  John  Gray  superintendent.  I  need 
not  tell  of  the  classes,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  them ;  nor  state 
the  design  of  Sunday  schools,  which  is  not  to  supply  elementary 
secular  instruction, — though,  under  certain  circumstances,  that  has 
justifiably  and  advantageously  been  done,  and  may  be  done  again. 
The  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  tender  Scriptural  knowledge,  and 
seek  to  lead  the  young  to  the  Saviour.  Many  of  our  scholars,  we 
trust,  have  been  enabled  so  to  seek  and  obtain  salvation.  May  we 
here  solemnly  ask,  Have  all  present  done  so  P 

"  But  it  is  not  so  much  individual  cases  of  conversion  that  we  attach 
importance  to,  as  the  general  character  and  results  of  the  institution, 
together  with  the  wide  and  salutary  influence  it  has  exerted.  This 
was  the  only  Sunday  school  in  Hexham  and  the  neighbourhood  in  those 
days,  save  a  small  one  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  which 
was  creditably  conducted  by  the  good  old  parish  schoolmaster,  Thomas 
Ivison.  There  are  now  nine  in  the  town,  and  very  many  in  the  dis- 
trict. Those  nine  contain  some  650  children,  and  about  75  teachers, 
while  those  in  the  surrounding  villages  are  still  more  numerous. 

"  Now  for  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  usefulness  of  this  one  school. 
It  has  helped  to  establish  others  in  various  directions,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  connection  with  some  of  these,  chapels  have 
been  built,  congregations  gathered,  and  the  gospel  faithfully  preached. 
Out  of  fourteen  young  men  who  have  left  Hexham  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry  in  churches  of  various  denominations,  six  of  them  have  gone 
forth  from  this  school ;  but  who  will  tell  the  number  of  local  preachers, 
members  of  churches,  teachers  of  schools,  and  pious  parents,  who 
received — under  God — their  early  religious  impressions  here  ? 

"  On  going  to  a  large  chapel  in  London  some  years  ago  on  a  missionary 
occasion,  I  found  a  crowded  congregation.  The  preacher  was  once  a  boy 
in  this  school ;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  him  in  the 
vestry.  In  the  lobby  I  met  with  another  minister  who  went  from  our 
school,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  city  missionary  who  was 
taught  among  us. 

"  The  jubilee  of  the  school  was  held  in  August,  1860.  On  that 
occasion  a  good  woman  told  me  how  well  she  remembered,  when  a 
scholar  here,  a  teacher  placing  himself  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
gallery  and  extending  his  arms  to  show  how  the  Saviour  died  on  the 
cross.  The  child  was  much  affected,  and  asked  a  little  schoolfellow  to 
accompany  her  home.  They  retired  for  prayer.  The  exercise  was 
short.  They  could  say  little  but  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray/  The  prayer 
was  heard  and  answered.  Both  became  pious  women, — one  the 
devoted  wife  of  a  minister,  and  the  other  has  left  a  son  in  the  ministry. 
Both  have  died  in  the  faith. 

"  One  of  our  boys  has  for  many  years  been  a  successful  solicitor  in 
London,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  city  council  or  corporation, 
in  which  he  has  creditably  served  the  office  of  under-sheriff.     Indica- 
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tive  of  his  gratitude  and  cherished  regard  for  Sunday  schools,  he 
-assisted  some  years  ago  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  £100  from  the  corpora- 
tion towards  the  London  Sunday  Sohool  Union  Memorial  HalL  We  have 
traced  several  others  of  the  scholars  through  life,  both  in  this  and 
Other  countries,  and  could  tell  of  their  creditable  course  and  position, 
their  piety,  happiness,  and  usefulness.  Some  excellent  females,  too, 
"have  been  raised  up  in  this  school.  But  we  must  not  boast.  We  are 
at  best  unprofitable  servants,  and  would  deeply  and  devoutly  cherish 
the  hallowed  sentiment, '  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  to  God  give  glory/  " 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

Ik  his  new  book,  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  has  some  appre- 
ciative thoughts  on  the  importance  of  a  Sunday  school  literature,  which  are 
entitled  to  special  respect,  coming  from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  vener- 
able writer.    He  says  : — 

"  Christianity  has  originated  a  new  form  of  literature  wholly  its  own ;  a  litera- 
ture not  known  under  any  ancient  form  of  mythology ;  not  known  under  any  form 
of  modern  heathenism ;  not  known  to  infidelity ;  not  known  to  philosophy ;  and 
it  has,  at  the  same  time,  originated  an  institution  most  effective  for  applying  that 
literature,  and  for  securing  its  own  influence  over  the  young.  I  allude  to  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  to  the  literature  which  has  been  originated  by  that  institution. 
This,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  show  that  Christianity  in.  its  efforts  to 
perpetuate  and  propagate  itself  is  quite  abreast  of  the  world. 

"  The  literature  of  the  Sabbath  school  may  not  be,  in  respect  to  quality,  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  depart- 
ment of  literature  that  is  exerting  as  much  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Infidelity,  Mohammedanism,  and  Buddhism  have  no  peculiar  literature  for  the 
young,  nor  have  they  any  peculiar  institution  where  to  inculcate  their  sentiments 
on  the  young.  Science,  with  great  difficulty,  prepares  books  for  the  young  bnt 
its  literature  in  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  designed  to  guide  the  young,  as 
compared  with  the  literature  of  the  Sabbath  school,  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
The  Sabbath  school,  and  the  Sabbath  school  library,  stand  by  themselves.  Both 
capable  undoubtedly  of  great  improvement,  they  are,  nevertheless,  exerting  a  vast 
power  on  the  coming  generation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  religion  that  has 
such,  an  agency  as  the  Sabbath  school,  could  be  exterminated  from  the  world.  One 
day  during  each  week,  of  every  month  in  the  year,  the  children  of  this  nation  are 
brought  directly  under  Christian  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages,  in  theory 
at  least,  of  calling  into  the  service  the  best  talent,  the  highest  intelligence,  the 
warmest  piety,  the  most  devoted  zeal,  existing  in  the  churches.*' 
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Some  controversy  was  occasioned  by  the  statement  of  the  National 
Society,  in  its  late  decennial  report,  that  the  attendance  at  Sunday- 
schools  had  steadily  declined  daring  the  last  twenty  years.  Letters 
still  oontinue  to  appear  discussing  the  causes  of  this  alleged  declension 
within  the  borders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  changed  into  progression.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
compare  the  results  of  inquiry  in  other  quarters.  The  Eev.  John 
Clulow,  in  his  report  of  the  Wesleyan  schools  presented  at  the  recent 
Conference  in  Hull,  remarks,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  on  the  Sunday  "  does 
act  extend  to  the  schools  of  Protestant  Nonconformity ;"  and  asserts 
positively  that  the  growth  of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools,  "  if  not 
uniformly  constant,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  has  been  greater  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  similar  period 
of  their  history."  There  are  now  upwards  of  600,000  Sunday  scholars 
in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  schools  of  Great  Britain.  "The  exact 
figures  for  the  year  are  5,328  schools,  with  103,441  teachers,  and 
601,801  scholars ;  being  an  increase  of  88  schools,  723  teachers,  and 
19,781  scholars."     The  only  decrease  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Much  difficulty  is,  however,  experienced  in  sustaining  the  village 
work;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  schools  of  a  "circuit"  may  profit 
by  being  brought  into  closer  union.  In  places  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  maintain  a  school,  much  good  may  be  effected  by  pious  persons  can- 
ducting  a  Bible  class  in  a  quiet  way. 

In  the  same  report  reference  was  made  to  the  declension  in  attend- 
ance at  morning  school,  which  is  the  more  a  subject  for  consideration, 
as  "  in  London  and  other  large  towns  it  has  been  going  on  for  years." 
"The  fact,"  says  Mr.  Clulow,  "that  the  attendance  of  the  teachers 
where  this  occurs  is  decreasing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  scholars,  points 
at  once  to  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  evil — punctuality  in  the  teacher 
as  the  gauge  of  the  regularity  of  the  scholar."  Mr.  Clulow  states  also 
that  there  is  a  decrease  this  year  in  the  number  of  scholars  who  are 
members  of  the  church. 

The  report  presented  by  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Olver,  with  reference  to  the 
Wesleyan  day  schools,  was  also,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  They  now 
number  698,  which  includes  an  increase  of  16 ;  with  119,070  scholars, 
an  increase  of  8,900;  though  the  average  attendance  falls  to  77,600. 
Many  cases  of  intolerance  were  reported,  as  regards  both  the  Day  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Committee,  urging 
on  the  Government  the  enforcement  of  a  conscience  clause  as  the  sme 
quA  non  of  a  national  grant. 

Mr.  Koberfc  Coningsby  last  year  visited  the  United  States,  "at  the 
request  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  with  credentials  from  Government 
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and  numerous  influential  men,  to  note  the  actual  condition  of  work- 
people there.  Some  of  his  statements  on  the  subject  of  education  are 
new,  and  will  have  their  weight  in  future  comparisons  between  the 
American  system  and  that  of  our  own  country.  "  It  is  not  all  gold 
that  glitters,"  even  in  a  land  where  education  seems  universal.  Mr. 
Coningsby,  however,  holds  that  "  the  greatest  advantage  of  working- 
class  life  in  America  is  the  ease  with  which  every  man  can  secure  an 
education  for  his  children."  Elementary  and  high  schools,  and  even 
colleges,  are  all  free,  and  wide  open  to  everybody,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers.  In  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  too,  all  are  equal ;  the  child 
of  a  street  hawker  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  a  school  in  Boston  seated 
next  to  a  senator's  son.    Mr.  Coningsby  adds, — 

"  There  is  but  little  excuse  for  ignorance  in  a  land  where  not  only  is  every  one  pro- 
Tided  with  schooling,  but  most  people  break  the  law  if  they  keep  it  from  their  children. 
And  yet  knowledge  is  yery  far  from  coyering  even  that  part  of  the  earth  contained 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  great  Republic.  When  the  last  census  was  taken,  in  I860, 
the  total  number  of  white  people  in  the  United  States  oyer  twenty  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read  and  write  was  1,126,575.  In  1865  there  were  in  the  State  of  Bhode 
Island  10,181  persons  oyer  fifteen  unable  to  read  or  write,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
184,965.  An  examination  of  the  figures,  however,  which  reveal  the  nationalities  of 
these  ignoramuses  is  very  damaging  to  us.    They  run  thus : — 

Population,  15  years  and  over.  Dunces. 

Americans 87,605       ....    1,652 

Irish 27,030        ....    7,313 

English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh         .      7,881        ....       391 

Among  the  1,652  persons  of  American  birth  who  are  returned  as  being  unable  to  read  or 
write,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  467  coloured  people  are  included.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  recommended  to  apply 
for  facts  by  the  Governor  of  California — there  is  scarcely  a  Chinaman  to  be  found  who 
cannot  read  and  write  in  his  own  language  fluently.  Surely  it  is  high  time  some 
educational  measures  in  England  were  taken,  if  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
being  a  civilized  people." 

Mr.  Coningsby  thinks  that  if  there  is  a  fault  in  the  ordinary  school 
system  of  America,  it  is  that  the  children  are  made  to  stndy  too  hard; 
more  hours  are  occupied  over  books  than  are  consistent  with  good 
health.  He  remarks,  also,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  which  is 
taken  for  the  instruction  of  children,  it  is  found  that  tens  of  thousands 
grow  up  to  adolescence  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.  As  to 
the  general  results,  he  reports, — 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  judged  by  their  fruits,  the  American  schools  do  not 
seem  to  work  so  satisfactorily  as  might  be  expected.  There  are  loud  complaints  of  the 
low  attainments  of  the  generality  of  lads  going  out  into  the  world.  For  instance,  the 
trustees  of  the  '  Cooper  Institute '  (a  technical  evening  school  in  New  York)  say  that 
the  benefits  of  their  system  are  almost  lost  to  the  working  classes,  owing  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  elementary  matters  which  prevails.  At  the  beginning  of  one  term  1,006 
pupils  entered,  and  only  632  remained  to  the  close;  the  chief  reason  for  the  falling'off 
being  this  lack  of  elementary  knowledge,  which  rendered  half  the  students  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest.    At  a  teachers'  convention  which  I  attended  the  same  evil  was 
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lamented.  Ik  was  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers,  and  assented  to  by  all  present,  [that 
the  results  of  even  the  New  York  system — generally  thought  the  best — were  anything 
but  gratifying.  Of  scholars  leaving  the  public  schools  in  a  number  of  districts,  an 
examination  had  proved  that  only  23  per  cent,  could  add  numbers  with  anything  like 
quickness  or  accuracy.  The  number  of  those  who  could  read  with  ease  was  even  smaller, 
being  in  nine  districts  as  low  as  11  per  cent.,  and  of  all  who  left  schools  in  these  districts 
as  educated  boys,  only  seven  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write  well.  As  far  as  my 
own  observation  went,  it  quite  bore  out  this  teacher's  statements.  I  found  American 
skilled  workmen  less  educated  than  our  own.  There  appeared  to  be  none  of  that  bovine 
stupidity  which  disgraces  us  in  our  lowest  labouring  class,  but  of  men  having  a  decent 
stock  of  general  information  in  the  position  of  mechanics  I  found  very  few  indeed  in 
America.  I  am  convinced — and  beg  Americans'  pardon  for  having  to  say  it — that 
our  mechanics  would  beat  theirs  in  any  kind  of  competitive  examination  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected,  by  as  long  odds  as  the  American  working  class  as  a  whole 
would  beat  ours.  I  have  been  over  and  over  again  surprised  at  the  puerile  nonsense  I 
have  heard  talked  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  respectable  young  carpenters,  painters,  and 
other  artisans  with  whom  I  have  travelled  and  boarded.  There  is  a  dull  dog  or  two  in 
every  English  workshop,  but  you  never  catch  sir]  or  seven  dunces  together  at  a  chance 
meeting,  as  I  and  others  have  done  in  the  United  States." 


The  Cornell  University  has  now  nearly  completed  its  first  year ; 
and  though  its  buildings  are  not  yet  finished,  and  its  plans  can  be 
but  partially  carried  out,  the  latest  reports  show  a  measure  of  success 
quite  equal  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  founder.  Its  original  object 
has  been  kept  well  in  view,  and  is  already  proved  practicable.  We 
hear  of  one  industrious  lad  taking  the  highest  prizes  in  the  scientific 
course  and  in  German,  who  had  supported  himself  during  his  studies 
by  earning  a  porter's  wages  in  one  of  the  university  buildings. 
Another,  whose  average  standing  in  all  branches  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  member  in  the  university,  combined  the  duties  of  student, 
librarian's  assistant,  and  waiter  at  the  students'  table. 

"There  is  work  also  about  the  farm  and  grounds  for  all  who  want  to  do  it,  at  a  fixed, 
sum  per  hour.  Still  better,  perhaps,  there  is  an  opening  for  mechanics  and  skilled 
artisans,  who,  while  following  their  respective  crafts,  can  at  the  same  time  pursue  any 
branch  of  learning  for  which  they  have  a  fancy.  There  are  carpenters  working  early 
and  late  with  the  chisel  and  plane,  and  going  to  class  with  the  young  men  of  inde- 
pendent means.  There  are  masons,  plasterers,  cabinet-makers,  painters,  farmers,  who 
come  to  the  recitation-rooms  fresh  from  the  manual  tasks  by  which  they  earn  their 
subsistence,  and  printers  who  set  type  at  all  spare  hours  in  the  Ithaca  printing  offices, 
or  the  rooms  of  the  university  press.  There  are  two  workmen  from  England  who  have 
even  built  themselves  a  cottage  in  the  intervals  of  their  studies.  And,  as  might  have 
been  supposed,  the  young  men  of  this  industrious,  energetic,  persevering  class  generally 
rank  among  the  most  successful  of  the  students." 


The  Roman  Catholics  are  making  great  efforts  to  strengthen  their 
influence  by  new  schools.  They  are  especially  active  in  the  poorer 
districts.  It  is  proposed  also  to  erect  a  new  college  for  the  training 
of  their  foreign  missionaries,  and  Mill  Hill,  Hendon — long  widely  known 
by  other  educational  associations, — has  been  chosen  as  the  locality. 
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THE  EBTUBN  FROM  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
a  nsauiJE  teacher's  votes  oh  ezra  m. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity.  The  captives  weie  taken 
away  at  different  times,  2  Kings  xxiv.  14;  xxv.  11;  Jer.  Hi.  12,  34,  and  returned 
at  least  in  more  than  one  body,  chaps,  ii.  and  viii.  The  return  of  chap.  ii.  was 
the  first  great  return. 

1.  State  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  Not  persecuted— from  the  beginning 
a  choice  was  mads  among  the  most  promising  captives  to  fill  high  positions,  Dan. 
i  ft,  4.  Hainan's  offer,  Est.  iii.  9,  shows  they  must  have  attained  an  important 
position.  Daniel's  long  course  of  influence  in  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  courts 
must  have  been  in  their  favour.  They  were  not  without  religious  advantages, 
they  had  the  teaching  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  Ezek.  iii  17,  and  letters  from 
Jeremiah,  Jer.  xrix.  1.  Probably  many  settled  down  in  a  comparative  state  of 
prosperity,  hopeless  with  regard  to  their  country,  Ezek.  xxzvii.  11,  carelessly,  sin- 
fully, so  far  ;  a  return  had  been  promised,  and  men  such  as  Daniel  were  waiting, 
longing  for,  and  expecting  it. 

2.  The  means  by  which  their  ketttrn  was  brought  about.  Cyrus — a  good 
deal  of  fable  connected  with  him,  but  much  authentic  and  interesting— the  only 
man  prophesied  of  by  name  many  years  before  his  birth,  Isa.  xliv.  28.  This  pro- 
phecy is  said  to  have  been  shown  him,  and  to  have  influenced  him  in  favour  of  the 
Jews.  Rawlinson  considers  that  it  was  he  who  attacked  Babylon  on  the  night  Bel- 
shazzar  was  slain.  This  might  explain  his  kindly  feeling  to  Daniel  and  the  Jews. 

ft.  Feeling  of  the  Jews  as  to  their  return.  Many  had  settled  down  in  ease 
and  comfort,  the  noblest  never  forgot  their  home  and  fatherland.  Psa.  lxxx. 
shows  how  they  felt.  Some  too  old  to  go,  as  perhaps  Daniel.  Little  to  tempt 
them — ruins  burnt  by  fire — nothing  more  desolate — castles  on  the  Rhine — pretty 
in  the  distance,  black  and  shattered  with  gunpowder  near,  £Teh.  ii.  4.  But  there 
had  been,  there  should  be  again,  the  temple— the  one  building  on  earth  where 
God  would  manifest  Himself  as  He  did  nowhere  else.  The  land  given  in  promise, 
and  from  which  a  greater  blessing  than  any  yet  given  was  to  come.  "  O  Jerusalem, 
if  I  forget  thee,"  &c.  The  test  which  the  offer  of  spiritual  good  on  the  one  hand, 
and  temporal  good  on  the  other,  often  affords.  (Moses,  Ruth,  the  young  ruler.) 
4.  The  first  wore  after  the  return.  Not  their  own  houses,  nor  even  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  the  house  of  their  God.  Even  before  this  they  appointed 
the  service— a  suitable  and  separate  house  of  God  desirable,  but  the  worship  itself 
of  far  more  importance.  This  set  up  at  once.  The  Levites  in  later  history  had 
often  taken  the  lead  in  what  was  good.  Their  original  curse  had  become  a  blessing. 
They  set  to  work  now  in  an  orderly  manner.  They  had  learned  the  law  in  their 
captivity,  they  knew  what  to  do.  They  largely  mingled  song  and  praise  with 
their  worship.  Moses,  Aaron,  Samuel,  Asaph,  Jeremiah,  all  Levites,  some  of 
them  priests.  The  end  of  the  chapter  probably  refers  to  the  foundation  and  plan 
of  the  house.  The  mingled  feelings  with  which  young  and  old  look  at  the  same 
thing.  Not  only  did  the  old  feel  the  difference  between  the  two  houses,  but  they 
thought  of  their  captivity — the  sin  which  had  brought  it  on  them  (Daniel's  prayer, 
Dan.  ix.).  The  changes  of  more  than  seventy  years  passed  before  them,  and, 
hankful  as  they  were,  they  wept.  Picture  them  as  amidst  tears  they  sang, 
When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Ziou,"  &c.  M.  A.  P. 
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Secretary.  The  correspondence,  Mr. 
President,  which  has  come  to  hand 
proves  that  our  proceedings  are  ex- 
citing very  considerable  attention,  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces. 

President,  Hence  it  will  be  necessary, 
I  presume,  that  in  some  cases  you  pre- 
sent ns  with  merely  a  summary  of  the 
contents  of  many  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  us, 

W.  F.  That  will  be  the  wisest  course. 

Secretary.  At  our  last  meeting,  the 
letter  of  M.  N.  S.,  in  reference  to 
the  Selection  of  Teaohebs,  was 
alluded  to.  I  have  read  the  communica- 
tion carefully,  and  find  that  the  writer 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  opinion  of 
H.  H.  H.,  and  he  describes  what  a 
teacher  should  be.    For  example, — 

"He  should  be  known  to  be  an  ex- 
emplary Christian  character,  in  the  true 
and  fall  sense  of  the  word— a  well-informed 
person,  one  capable  of  forming  correct 
ideas  on  any,  and  more  especially  Biblical 
subjects.  He  should  be  studious,  for  if  he 
would  do  good,  he  must  get  good"  &c. 

0.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
teacher  should  be  all  that  our  friend 
suggests.  But  can  we  in  our  churches 
find  such  ready  made  ? 

O.  What  we  most  need  in  our  schools 
is  "sanctified  common  sense." 

H.  In  that  opinion  I  heartily  con- 
cur. The  person  who  has  most  of  this 
acquisition  is  the  one  who  of  all  others 
should  be  selected  for  the  office  of 
teacher. 

W.  F.  I  believe  the  view  taken  by 
M.  N.  S.  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  that 
no  one  is  qualified  whose  Christian 
character  will  not  bear  examination, 
and  who  is  not  prepared  to  use  every 


to  fit  himself  for  the  work  of 
instructing  the  young. 

Secretary.  The  more  we  discuss  this 
subject,  the  more  do  I  see  the  import- 
ance of  the  preparatory  or  introductory 
class. 

H.  Quite  so;  and  I  would  urge  the 
training  of  our  elder  scholars  thereby 
for  the  office  of  teacher. 

President.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary, 
there  is  a  letter  from  Lydia  in  reference 

to     THE    TBEATMENT     OF     SOHOLAES 

undeb  Religious  Impressions. 

Secretary.  There  is :  I  will  read  ik 
"In  my  judgment  the  most  suitable 
person  for  the  delicate  task  is  the  child's 
own  teacher  (at  least,  if  he  is  fit  for  the 
post  he  fills)  ;  he  or  she  is  known,  looked  up 
to,  trusted,  loved.  Besides,  sacred  truths 
are  talked  over  together  every  Sabbath ; 
and  when  the  heart  of  one  begins  to  feel 
their  importance,  is  it  not  most  natural 
that  a  little  closer  converse  should  be 
sought  with  the  friend  with  whom  they 
already  feel  at  home  P  The  scholar  will 
rarely  be  the  first  to  address  even  his  own 
teacher  upon  what  is  passing  within  his 
own  breast ;  the  teacher  must  find  it  out; 
and  if  he  loves  his  Saviour,  and  is  watch- 
ing for  souls,  his  eye  will  be  quick  in 
doing  so.  When  his  heart  beats  with  hope 
concerning  Mary,  Jane,  or  John,  he  must 
pray  for  divine  wisdom,  and  proceed 
very  cautiously,  or  he  may  retard,  rather 
than  help  on,  the  good  work.  A  private 
interview  should  be  obtained  as  early  as 
possible,  either  by  inviting  the  anxious  one 
to  his  own  home,  or  keeping  him  a  little 
after  the  class  is  dismissed,  or  meeting 
him  when  he  is  known  to  be  found  alone. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  an  earnest,  affec- 
tionate note  slipped  into  the  hand,  with 
the  request  that  it  may  be  read  when 
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alone,  will  generally  prove  a  good  key 
with  which  to  unlock  the  heart.  This 
I  hare  tried  many  a  time  with  success; 
sometimes  a  precious  little  answer  has 
been  returned,  and  if  not,  the  ice  has 
been  broken,  and  an  opportunity  soon 
found  for  free  and  delightful  intercourse. 
Let  it  be  the  great  aim  with  all  who  meet 
with  such  cases  to  point  them  plainly 
to  the  Saviour,  His  work  for  them,  His 
love  to  them,  and  their  duty  to  trust  in 
THm  and  love  Him  in  return.  Cherish 
them  tenderly,  watch  over  them  carefully, 
pray  for  them  earnestly,  and  do  not  on  any 
account  bring  them  into  public  notice  as 
the  anxious  ones;  of  course  it  would  be 
well  to  name  their  case  to  the  superin- 
tendent or  minister,  that  he  might,  if 
he  came  in  their  way,  give  them  a 
private  word;  but  what  I  mean  is,  do  not 
seek  to  make  them  public;  rather  keep 
them  in  the  shade,  they  will  grow  the 
better;  then  when  you  have  reason  to 
believe  they  have  really  given  themselves 
to  Christ  encourage  them  to  come  forward 
and  own  themselves  as  His.  The  treat- 
ment of  anxious  scholars  is  the  most  inte- 
resting, the  most  delightful,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  responsible  part  of  a 
teacher's  work.  May  the  Lord  grant  unto 
us  all  much  more  of  it  to  attend  to,  and 
qualify  us  for  it  by  the  teachings  of  His 
Holy  Spirit. 

"  Query— Do  superintendents  often 
meet  with  anxious  ones  in  the  classes  of 
unconverted  teachers,  or  of  those  who  do 
not  directly  aim  at  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  " 

W.  27".  I  am  convinced  that  if 
teachers  only  gain  the  hearts  of  their 
scholars,  the  latter  will  not  be  very 
backward  in  telling  them  what  their 
feelings  are  towards  them,  and  towards 
the  Saviour  in  whose  name  they  teach. 

W*  F<  An  anxious  one  may  be  found 
in.  an  unconverted  teacher's  class. 
.Moreover,  if  a  scholar  go  to  a  super- 
intendent, either  from  a  decided  or  un- 
decided teacher's  class,  the  superin- 
tendent is  bound  by  the  love  which  he 


has  for  souls  not  to  refuse  to  lend  an 
ear  to  the  scholar,  and  gently  to  direct 
or  encourage  him. 

C.  There  should  be  no  red-tapism 
here,  I  think. 

President.  By  no  means.  When 
the  anxious  inquirer  seeks  advice  let 
every  man  of  God  be  ready,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  tender  the  assist- 
ance he  needs. 

Secretary.  "W.  J.,  of  Sheffield,  thinks 
that  a  scholars'  prayer  meeting,  in 
which  converted  scholars  take  part, 
and  which  anxious  ones  would 
attend,  is  the  place  where  a  teacher 
may  find  out  best,  and  speak  to  those 
who  are  under  religious  impressions. 
"W.  J.  also  proposes  for  discussion — 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
Converted  Scholars  in  Evan- 
gelizing the  School. 

President.  Doubtless  we  shall  receive 
some  suggestions  on  this  topic  What 
more  letters  have  you,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary.  .£.  R.  offers  a  few  remarks 
on — 

"Tickets  aed  Rewards  in  Suedat 
Schools. 

"The  ticket  and  reward  system  I  hum- 
bly conceive  to  be  unsound  and  objection- 
able. To  hire  children  to  come  to  Sunday 
schools,  commit  Scripture  lessons  and  other 
compositions  to  memory,  and  then,  per- 
haps, 'perform'  them  on  the  platform, 
I  can  only  look  upon  with  distrust  and 
disapprobation.  You  thereby  supply  an 
unworthy  motive,  which  will  often  be 
found  to  issue  in  corresponding  results. 

"  There  can  only  be  one  opinion  on  the 
desirability  of  both  teachers  and  children 
attending  in  good  time ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cable, too,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under 
the  direction,  example,  and  influence  of  a 
wise,  apt,  and  persistent  superintendent, 
assisted,  of  course,  by  the  secretary  and 
teachers,  who  should  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  lead  the  way. 
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"Let  us,  however,  be  charitable  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  in  most  schools  both  teachers 
and  children  who,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, are  unable  to  be  in  time. 

"  Now  respecting  those  who  can,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  done.    And— 

"1.  Where  the  evil  greatly  obtains 
let  there  be  an  occasional  meeting  of  the 
whole  school  on  the  subject,  when  the 
superintendent  from  the  chair  shall  give  a 
genial  yet  serious  address,  and  then  call 
other — the  most  likely — teachers  to  follow, 
when,  by  argument,  incident,  illustration, 
and  appeal,  the  attention  of  all  shall  be 
thoroughly  aroused. 

"2.  A  previous  meeting  of  the  entire 
staff  of  teachers,  or  one  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  general  meeting,  when  another 
address  by  the  superintendent,  comprising 
uniform  personal  example,  with  perse- 
vering attention  thereto  in  their  respective 
classes,  could  not  fail  of  greatly  abating 
the  evil. 

"3.  The  teachers,  where  practicable, 
visiting  the  homes  of  absentees,  and  there 
seriously  and  kindly  conversing  with 
parents  and  families  thereon,  would  be 
further  useful,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
indirect  benefits  accruing  to  parents,  child- 
ren, and  friends  from  such  visits. 

"The  adoption  of  some  such  measures 
in  schools,  and  the  untiring  carrying  out 
thereof,  would,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
issue  in  more  abiding  improvement  than 
all  the  tickets  and  rewards  that  could  be 
proffered. 

"The  injustice  of  the  said  ticket  and 
reward  system  is  manifest  in  the  virtual 
infliction  of  pain  and  penalty  on  the  part 
of  children  who,  by  parental  neglect  and 
other  domestic  causes,  are  positively  pre- 
vented attending  in  time. 

''Confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of 
these  views,  take  a  fact  furnished  by  cer- 
tain large,  early  attended,  and  thriving 
schools  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  nei- 
ther attendance  ticket  nor  other  reward  is 
given  from  year  to  year. 

"K.  R." 


President.  We  will  reserve  our  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subject  for 
another  occasion. 

G.  I  hope  our  country  friends  will 
not  fail  to  send  up  their  views  and  ex- 
periences ;  for  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Secretary.  "  Frappez  Fort "  wishes  to 
reply  to  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  as  to  late  combes. 

President.  By  all  means. 

Secretary.  He  says, — 

"With  respect  to  H.  B.'s  suggestion, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  such  a  plan 
has  been  carried  out  in  our  school,  with- 
out any  effect  being  produced  on  the 
general  attendance ;  the  benefit  of  it  is  felt 
during  the  opening  exercise  (as  mentioned 
by  W.  N.  in  this  month's  magazine),  in 
the  absence  of  disturbance  at  that  time, 
but  it  has  no  effect  in  producing  earlier 
attendance. 

"I  am  afraid,  too,  W.  N.'s  first  plan 
would  be  of  little  avail.  Our  late  scholars 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  so,  but 
the  consideration  does  not  trouble  them  in 
the  least.  If  his  second  plan  be  adopted, 
would  not  the  unemployed  scholars  cause 
even  more  disturbance  when  thus  congre- 
gated together  than  they  do  by  joining 
their  own  classes  ? 

"Again,  his  third  plan,  while  it  obviates 
this  result  to  a  certain  extent  only  (for 
the  children  are  not  likely  to  be  as  much 
under  the  control  of  strange  teachers  as 
of  their  own),  yet  offers  no  substantial 
inducement  to  either  teacher  or  scholar  to 
come  early  another  time. 

"  The  great  point  in  the  plan  I  advocate 
is  the  strong  inducement  it  offers  to  all 
scholars  and  teachers  who  really  value  the 
privileges  of  the  school,  not  to  miss  the 
enjoyment  of  them  by  want  of  punctuality. 
Besides,  is  it  right  that  those  who  by  their 
irregularity  and  want  of  punctuality  show 
that  they  do  not  value  these  privileges  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  the  comfort  and  hinder 
the  work  of  those  who  do  P  Let  us  by  all 
means  seek  to  bring  the  straying  sheep 
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into  our  fold,  but  do  not  iet  us  entourage 
the  propensity  to  Wander,  by  setting  a  low 
value  on  their  presence  in  it,  and  allowing 
them  to  fancy  that  by  coming  to  school 
just  before  its  close  they  are  obtaining  all 
(P  any)  of  the  benefits  it  is  opened  to  give 
them. 

"  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  W.  N.'s  allu- 
sion to  the  Good  Shepherd,  because  I 
never  understood  it  to  be  a  parallel  case. 
Surely  the  stray  lamb  did  not  injure  the 
rest  of  the  flock  by  its  wandering  from  the 
fold,  whereas  irregular  and  late  comers 
notoriously  cause  great  injury  by  disturb- 
ing the  rest  of  the  classes  and  marring  the 
effect  of  the  lessons,  without  deriving  much 
benefit  from  them  themselves. 

"The  Brunswick  School,  an  account 
of  which  was  quoted  on  pages  447-8  of 
last  year's  volume  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  shows  the  result  of  a  heightened 
policy,  such  as  I  desire  to  see  adopted. 
I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  expectation  entertained 
that  this  policy  'would  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  spiritual  results'  is  amply 
justified  by  the  results,  as  mentioned  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  column  on 
page  448.  The  following  is  the  remark 
of  a  writer  in  another  place  on  this  same 
subject}  one  who  thoroughly  agrees  with 
the  system,  and  finds  it  answer  admirably. 
He  says,  'I  am  much  afraid  that  the 
fear  of  exercising  a  proper  amount  of 
disciplinary  restraint  has  led,  at  least  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  want  of  order  which 
so  much  prevails  in  many  of  our  Sunday 
schools.' 


"  The  principle  of  H.  B.'s  system  is  con- 
tinually at  work  in  our  school,  for  we  give 
a  mark  for  early  attendance  (not  only  ill 
the  register,  but  also  on  a  conduct  card, 
which  the  child  takes  borne),  and  this) 
mark,  of  course,  is  not  obtained  by  those 
who  are  late. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  W.  F.  how 
his  superintendent  would  manage  about 
his  ordinary  duties  if  he  had  to  stand  at 
the  door  all  the  morning  to  confront  late 
comers? 

"  Remembering  what  I  have  said  about 
the  way  in  which  many  come  in,  at  all 
times  up  to  the  close  of  school,  I  fear  the 
classes  in  general  would  soon  suffer  from 
the  want  of  his  supervision." 

W.  F.  I  will  reply  to  our  friend  at 
the  next  conference,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's consent. 

President.  It  will  be  better  to  do  so; 
and  we  will  at  the  same  meeting  con- 
sider the  communicatioiis  of  E.  E.,  J. 
S.,  and  W.  on  this  subject,  as  also  on 
morning  schools. 

Secretary.  I  may  just  add  that  W. 
proposes  the  following  topics  for  con- 
sideration : — 

1.  The  Importance  of  Teaching 
Catechisms. 

2.  The  Importance  of  an  Exami- 
nation on  the  Scripture  Lesson 
instead  of  an  address. 

President.  Let  us  hope  to  receive  a 
host  of  communications  on  these 
matters. 


YERSES  FOB  TEA  MEETINGS. 


Before. 
Thy  blessing,  Lord,  impart, 

Our  food  and  friendship  bless } 
For  Jesu's  sake,  to  every  heart 

Give  peace  and  holiness. 


Afsbr. 
Now,  Lord,  our  thanks  receive 

For  food  and  friendship  given, 
And  may  we  to  Thy  glory  live 
Till  we  shall  sing  in  heaven. 
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The  Narrative  of  the  Fire  of  London  : 
freely  handled  on  the  Principles  of 
Modern  nationalism.    By  Pieter  Ma- 
ritzbnrg.     London:  Hogg  and  Sons. 
Is. 
Our  old  acquaintance,  the  "intelli- 
gent   Zulu,"  appears    to   have  been 
directing  his  critical  skill  against  one 
of  the  popular  delusions  of  our  unfortu- 
nate countrymen.  Was  there  ever  a 
great  Fire  of  London  ?    True  it  is 
that  there  stands  near  London  Bridge 
a  lofty  monument  to  commemorate  the 
event;  true  also  that  Mr.  Pepys,  amongst 
others,  has  left  a  circumstantial  record 
of  the  conflagration ;  true  again  that 
Pudding  Lane  and  Pie  Corner  are  still 
pointed  out  as  limits  of  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  element;  still,  to  the 
acute   mind   of  the    South  African, 
.  such  evidences  are  trifles  light  as  air ; 
and  the  whole  story  is,  after  due  inves- 
tigation,  very  decidedly   pronounced 
"unhistorical"— a  mere  myth.     The 
pamphlet  is  a  reprint,  with  additions, 
from  Good  Words,  and  has  given  rise  to 
considerable    speculation    and   corre- 
spondence.    A  large  number  of  the 
members  of  at  least  one  literary  and 
scientific  society,   after  discussing  the 
arguments  of  the  Zulu,  considered  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  was  against  the 
reality  of  the  alleged  great  fire  of  1666. 
There  are  not  wanting  some  matter- 
of-fact  readers,  however,  who  declare 
that  the  production  is  an  ironical  ex- 
posure of  the  tactics  of  the  modern 
school  of  unbelief,  similar  in  design  to 
Whately's  "Historic  Doubts  concern- 
ing Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  that  it 
is  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  of 
Stoke  Newington. 


Such  a  plain,  commonplace  explana- 
tion, if  admitted,  would  be  a  very 
cruel  demolition  of  the  fine-spun  the- 
ories of  the  pamphlet,  and  a  somewhat 
keen  rebuke  of  the  flippant  sophistry 
of  modern  rationalism. 


Packet  I. 


Friend  in  Need  Papers. 

Price  6d. 
Six  tracts,  in  large  type,  are  enclosed 
in  this  packet.     Copies  in  smaller  type 
are  published  at  half  the  price. 

The  taking  titles  and  interesting 
style  commend  the  tracts  to  favourable 
notice. 

The  titles  are — 1.  Getting  the  Better 
of  it  2.  A  Sad  Story.  8.  The  Broken 
Pledge.  4  and  5.  A  Contrast  for 
Wives.     6.  The  Missing  Letter. 


The  Golden  Series  of  Popular  Works. 

London  :  W.  Penny.    Pp.  64.    Price 

Id. 
Cheap  reprints  of  old  favourites.  ' '  The 
Shepherd  of   Salisbury    Plain,"   and 
"  'Tis  all  for  the  Best,"  are  contained 
in  the  number  before  us. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Ragged  School  Union. 
This  varied  record  of  earnest  work  for 
the  neglected  and  destitute  of  our  great 
city  should  call  forth  sympathy  and 
help  from  all  who  peruse  its  simple, 
yet  terribly  sad  story. 

For  the  good  accomplished  devout 
gratitude  is  due;  for  the  abounding 
necessity  and  pressing  claims  of  the 
poor  and  untaught  very  largely  in- 
creased agency  is  imperatively  required* 
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Notices  of  Books. 


"  The  Man  of  Sin,9'  revealed  in  the 
Past,  and  awaiting  his  Doom  in  the 
Future.  By  the  Author  of  "Short 
Arguments  about  the  Millennium. " 
London  :  Stock.    Pp.  67.    Price  Is. 

An  attempt  to  identify  the  Pope  with 
the  Man  of  Sin.  The  argument  is 
carefully  and  candidly  conducted. 


Biblical  Notes  and  Queries.  London  : 
Partridge.  Monthly.  3s.  per  an- 
num. 
Specially  intended  for  the  young, 
rising,  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, this  periodical  promises  to  be- 
come a  valuable  medium  of  communi- 
cation on  Biblical  criticism,  Bible  in- 
terpretation, ecclesiastical  history  and 
antiquities,  biography,  &c,  &c. 


The  Educational  Record.    British  and 

Foreign  School  Society. 
The  Record  contains,  inter  alia,  an 
interesting  report  of  a  visit  to  the 
Beedham  Asylum  for  Fatherless  Child- 
ren, of  the  general  management  of 
which  the  visitor  speaks  in  highly 
commendatory  terms.  One  fact  of 
peculiar  interest  to  ourselves  is  re- 
corded. A  lad  in  the  school  was  one 
of  3S4  competitors  for  the  prize  for 
good  writing  offered  in  Kind  Words 
last  year,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
student's  writing-case,  given  by  Messrs. 
Mead  and  Powell. 


Care  cast  upon  the  Lord.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York.  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Oliphant.  Pp.  63. 
To  the  great  company  of  the  careful 
and  troubled,  whose  faith  is  feeble  and 
whose  burdens  are  too  heavy  for  them, 


this  little  book  is  dedicated.  It  is  well 
suited  to  lead  to  the  wise  and  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  loving  injunction, 
"  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord." 


Commentary  on   the   New  Testament. 

By  James  Morison,  D.D.    London : 

Hamilton  and  Co. 
This  is  essentially  a  popular  commen- 
tary. Independent,  copious,  yet  con- 
cise, it  gives  a  digest  of  the  results  of 
modern  criticism  and  research,  both  as 
regards  the  text  and  its  interpretation. 
Clear  in  conception,  characterized  by 
practical  wisdom  and  earnest  piety,  it 
will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  for  all  en- 
gaged in  the  elucidation  of  the  word 
of  God.  On  certain  moot  doctrinal 
points  the  author  utters  (as  might  be 
expected),  without  hesitation,  his  own 
convictions;  yet,  in  the  main,  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  will  find  the 
work  well  worthy  of  their  attention 
and  adoption.  It  is  issued  in  monthly 
parts  of  sixty-four  pages  at  one  shil- 
ling. 


Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Hie 
Friends'  First-day  School  Association. 
Bristol :  Hill. 
Quietly  and  unostentatiously,  as  is 
their  wont,  the  Friends  have  been  dili- 
gently pursuing  their  labour  during 
the  past  year.  Progress  and  extension 
have  marked  their  work.  We  give  an 
extract  from  the  statistics  of  the  school 
for  adults  at  Birmingham,  as  sugges- 
tive to  some  of  our  readers.  School 
hours,  7.30  to  9.30  a,m.  Number  of 
teachers,  23 ;  average  attendance  last 
quarter,  20.  Number  of  scholars,  838 ; 
average  attendance  last  quarter,  649. 
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BIBLICAL  JOTTINGS. 

(These  "Jottings,"  like  the  rest  of  our  "Lesson-Help,"  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  information  given  in  the  monthly  Notes  on  the  Lessons  and  Biblical 
Treasury.) 


Belshazzar's  Feast.  —  Wine- 
drinking,  £c— The  historian  Qointus 
Curtins  testifies  to  the  intemperance  of 
the  Babylonians  at  their  feasts,  and  to 
their  various  excesses  and  indulgences. 
The  seclusion  of  women  was  by  no 
means  strict,  and  ver.  2  is  corroborated 
both  by  ancient  writers  and  by  the 
monuments. 

Chaldeans. — Four  kinds  of  magicians 
are  mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  2.  Some 
such  persons  with  whom  the  king  con- 
sulted (just  as  the  Roman  consuls  con- 
sulted with  the  augurs)  appear  on  the 
Assyrian  sculptures. 

Chain  of  Gold.— A  sort  of  collar  or 
necklace.  This  was  not  a  customary 
ornament,  as  appears  evident  from  its 
almost  entire  absence  from  the  sculp- 
tures. 

Queen. — The  mother  of  Belshazzar. 
The  queen-mother  was  an  important 
personage  in  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian courts. 

The  Tumult  at  Ephesus.— The 
Temple. — For  a  description  of  Ephesus 
and  an  account  of  the  famous  Temple 
and  its  ceremonies,  teachers  should 
consult  Library  of  Biblical  Litera- 
turef  No.  37,  price  2d.  (Sunday  School 
Union.) 

Theatre. — It  was  the  habit  of  Greek 
assemblies  to  meet  in  these  large  open 
and  commodious  buildings. 

"  Worshippers"  #c. — The  phrase 
"  temple-sweeper,"  here  rendered  wor- 
shipper, was  one  of  those  epithets  which, 


low  and  menial  enough  in  its  literal 
signification,  was  assumed  by  cities 
and  nations  in  the  "  pride  of  humility." 
The  wooden  block  partially  carved, 
which  was  thus  honoured  at  Ephesus, 
was  not  the  only  image  to  which  the 
ancient  idolaters  ascribed  a  super- 
natural origin. 

Town-clerk. — We  have  no  English 
equivalent ;  but  this  word  is  much  too 
undignified.  The  functionary  thus 
named  was  keeper  of  State  papers,  re- 
corder on  public  occasions,  overseer  of 
moneys  deposited  in  the  Temple,  and 
official  receiver  of  messages  addressed 
to  the  Ephesians. 

Deputies.— The  assizes  were  then 
going  on,  simultaneously  with  the  great 
annual  festival. 

Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den. — 
Lions  were  kept  by  Oriental  monarchs 
for  mere  show,  as  a  part  of  the  royal 
pomp ;  just  as  they  were  formerly  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when 
a  royal  residence.  They  also  (as  in 
this  case)  furnished  a  convenient  and 
terrible  means  of  punishing  offenders. 
Figures  of  lions,  both  literal  and  sym- 
bolical, are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 

Unchanging  Decrees.  —  In  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  mythology,  the  king, 
from  the  moment  that  he  became  a 
king,  was  by  an  imaginary  hypostasis 
transformed  into  an  incarnation  of 
deity,  and  as  such  assumed  all  the 
titles  and  attributes  of  the  supreme 
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divinity  himself.  Reasoning  from  this 
point,  the  plausibility  of  the  lords' 
proposition  and  the  monarch's  motives 
for  accepting  it  become  plain.  Darius, 
an  old  and  warlike  man,  whom  a 
fortunate  conspiracy  and  the  artifices 
of  a  few  discontented  courtiers  placed 
on  the  Persian  throne,  who  could  not 
reasonably  hope  to  live  long  enough  to 
consolidate  his  empire  by  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  benefits  of  an  extended 
legislation,  would  readily  accept  the 
ascendency  which  a  theological  coup 
d'etat  would  obtain  over  the  minds  of 
a  superstitious  and  effeminate  people, 
and  which  had  the  further  advantage 
of  being  consummated  in  a  few  weeks, 
while  the  terror  of  his  conquest  was 
yet  felt.  This  stroke  the  lords  speciously 
suggested  to  the  king  by  the  decree, 
"  that  whosoever  shall  ask  a  petition 
of  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days, 
Bave  of  thee,  0  king,  he  shall  be  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions."  Into  their  snare 
Darius  fell ;  and  his  decision,  once  made, 
was  irrevocable.  The  king  Was  God. 
God  was  bound  by  a  resistless  fate,  and 
never  changed ;  henceforth,  helpless 
in  his  omnipotency,  the  sovereign  must 
witness  the  effect  of  his  indiscretion, 
the  victim  of  an  imputed  infallibility. 
Agreeable  to  this  is  the  conduct  of 
Ahasuerus,  recorded  in  Est  viii.  8; 
who,  although  convinced  of  the  error 
of  his  decree,  makes  no  attempt  to 
rescind  it,— a  circumstance  inexplicable 
except  under  the  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the  Chaldean  faith,  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  lingered  on  till  the 
mediaeval  ages  of  Christianity,  in  the 
arrogance  and  pretensions  of  the  pon- 
tiffs of  Rome,  a  recent  one  having 
suffered  his  portrait  to  be  inserted  in  a 
famous  painting  a*  "  Divus  Gregorius." 
— W.  R.  a 

Prayer  towards  Jerusalem— From  a 
period  as  remote  as  the  time  of  Daniel, 


and  for  reasons  probably  similar,  almost 
every  nation  has  had  one  or  more 
centres,  facing  which  all  accept- 
able petitions  were  to  be  addressed. 
As  prayed  Daniel  2,4<)0  years  ago,  so 
prays  the  continental  Jew  to  this  day, 
and  with  open  window  fronting  the 
Holy  Land  he  worships  towards  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  And  this  rever- 
ence for  holy  places  obtains  yet  more 
strongly  in  Mahometan  and  pagan 
countries.  Every  mosque  has  a  recess 
or  kebla  to  point  out  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  and  before  which  all  religious 
rites  are  to  be  performed ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  essential  requisites  of  prayer 
among  the  Mahometans  that  every  true 
believer  should  look  to  Mecca  when  he 
prays  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
To  enable  him  the  better  to  do  this, 
niches  are  sometimes  made  in  the  walls 
of  private  houses ;  and  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  till  changed  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Hegira  by  Mahomet,  his 
disciples  followed  the  Jewish  custom 
of  praying  in  the  direction  of  Palestine. 
Among  the  Buddhists,  the  iron  pillar  at 
Delhi,  called  the  "  navel  of  the  world  w 
(Delphos  at  Greece,  and  Jerusalem  had 
similar  names),  was  a  centre  for  prayer ; 
and  the  ancient  Hindu  sect  of  the  Par- 
sees  are  directed  in  the  Yedas  to  com- 
mence the  morning  worship  by  facing 
the  rising  sun. — W.  R.  C. 

The  Beturn  from  Captivity. — 
For  a  view  of  this  period  of  Jewish 
history,  see  Library  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Ne,  33. 

Cyrus,  dfee. — The  return  from  capti- 
vity took  place  under  Cyrus ;  the  delay 
of  the  work  (chap,  iv.)  under  the  false 
Smerdis;  its  resumption  (chap,  vi) 
under  Darius  Hystaspes.  (See  p.  413.) 
The  second  commission  to  Ezra  (chap, 
vii)  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  the  friend  and 
sovereign  of  Nehemiah. 
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Masons. — It  would  seem  that  Phoeni- 
cian workmen  were  employed  in  Solo- 
mon's time  (1  Kings  v.  IS).  Among 
the  most  recent  discoveries  made  at 
Jerusalem,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  are  huge 
stones  bearing  Phoenician  characters. 
These  had  been  covered  for  ages  by 
successive  accumulations  of  rubbish. 

£aul  at  Jerusalem.— ThrouHng 
Dust. — Prof.  Hackett  says  that  it  is 
common  for  the  peasants  in  Persia, 
when  they  have  a  complaint,  to  assemble 
in  a  body  near  the  gate  of  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  or  whoever  it  may  be, 
and  "then  set  up  a  horrid  outcry," 
rending  their  garments  and  throwing 
dust  into  the  air;  all  the  while  de- 
manding justice. 

"  With  a  great  sum"  <kc. — In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the 
citizenship  "was  sold  at  a  high  rate, 
"but  afterwards  for  a  mere  trifle"  (Cony* 
leare  and  Bowson).  In  the  old  days 
of  the  republic  every  Roman  soldier 
had  been  a  citizen  by  birth. 

The  Temple  rebuilt. — "House 
of  the  rolls/1 — Such  a  chamber  of  re- 
cords— a  large  room  crowded  with  in- 
scribed tablets  of  terra-cotta,  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  among  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh. 

Paul's  Defence  before  Felix. 
— Felix, — Antonius  Felix  had  been 
originally  a  slave,  but  being  the  brother 
of  Pallas,  the  favourite  of  Claudius 
Csesar,  he  was  raised  to  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Judea,  as  successor  to  Cumanus 
(see  Library  of  Biblical  Literature, 
No.  47).  His  character  was  a  despicable 
compound  of  cruelty,  meanness,  licen- 
tiousness, and  avarice,  though  some 
"  worthy  deeds  were  done  to  the  nation 
by  his  providence,"  such  as  clearing 
the  country  from  the  robbers  that  in* 
fested  it.    He  is  said  to  have  perished, 


with  Drusilla  (whom  he  had  enticed 
from  her  husband  by  means  of  a  magi- 
cian, possibly  Simon  Magus),  in  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius. 


Commission.  —  Seven, 
Counsellors. — From  the  time  of  Darius  I. 
there  seem  to  have  been  seven  great 
families,  whose  chiefs  had  the  privilege 
of  free  communication  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  from  which  he  was  legally 
bound  to  choose  his  legitimate  wives. 
The  chiefs  appear  to  have  been  known 
as  the  seven  princes  or  counsellors  of 
the  king.  They  sat  next  to  him  at 
public  festivals;  they  were  privileged 
to  tender  him  their  advice  whenever 
they  pleased ;  .  .  they  had  precedence 
on  all  great  occasions  of  ceremony,  and 
enjoyed  a  rank  altogether  independent 
of  Office.  (See  Esth.  i.  14.)  —  Prof 
Rawlinson. 

haul's  Shipwreck.— If  possible^ 
the  teacher  should  gain  a  sight  Of 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  or 
Mr.  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul.  (Why  should  not  a  copy  of 
the  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  former 
invaluable  Work  be  in  every  school 
library  ?) 

Augustus*  Band. — Perhaps  a  part  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  which  corre- 
sponded to  our  own  Life  Guards.  A 
Julius  Prisons  was  prefect  of  these  in 
the  reign  of  Vitellius.  Or  possibly  it 
was  identical  with  the  "Italian  Cohort" 
to  which  Cornelius  belonged.— Cony- 
beare and  Howson. 

Euroclydon. — That  such  a  tempest 
should  last  for  fourteen  days  is  not  un- 
common. Dr.  Thomson  was  met  by  a 
violent  gale  when  sailing  over  the  same 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  between 
Catzo  and  Candia  (Crete).  Josephus 
was  wrecked  in  the  same  "sea  of 
Adria.*' 
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Dishonouring  God;  or,  the 

To  explain  all  that  this  long  chapter 
contains  would  require  the  time  of 
several  lessons ;  one  or  two  prominent 
points  must  therefore  be  taken. 

I.  Bklshazzak's  Sin.— Who  Bel- 
shazzar  was — where  he  lived— what 
good  men  resided  with  him— and  why. 
Yet^— 

1.  He  despised  instruction  (ver.  18— 
22).  "What  he  might  have  learnt  from 
his  grandfather's  history  and  royal  pro- 
clamations (chap.  iv.).  But  he  took 
no  heed  to  these  solemn  truths.  A 
common  sin  with  young  people ;  they 
hear  and  learn,  yet  despise  instruction, 
and  refuse  to  profit  by  the  warnings  of 
Providence.  Beware  of  misusing  pri- 
vileges (Note-book,  72,  79). 

2.  He  would  not  own  QooV s  authority 
(ver.  22,  23).  like  his  grandfather,  it 
was  "  I  will.*  In  his  pride  he  acted 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  heaven ;  he 
lived  as  if  there  were  no  supreme  ruler 
but  Belshazzar  the  king.  Is  it  not  so 
now?  Do  not  the  young  say,  in  act 
if  not  in  word,  "We  will  do  as  we 
please— our  hands  and  tongues  and  eyes 
are  our  own — we  are  determined  to  do 
as  we  like  "  ¥  (Eccles.  xi.  9). 

8.  He  profaned  what  God  had  made 
sacred  (ver.  1—4, 23) .  What  malicious 
satisfaction  was  in  his  heart  when  he 
drank  out  of  those  holy  vessels,  and 
passed  the  golden  cups  from  one 
drunken  noble  to  another !  What  a 
triumph  over  the  poor  captive  Jews, 
some  of  whom,  perhaps,  were  in  attend- 
ance !    How  the  ribald  jest  and  filthy 


Sin  of  Belshazzar. — Dan.  v. 
song  echoed  through  the  beautiful 
palace  !  It  was  "their  hour,  and  the 
power  of  darkness."  So  God's  word,  His 
house,  His  ordinances,  are  profaned 
now.  (Illustrate.)  Let  us  honour  them 
{Note-book,  70). 

4.  He  put  idols  in  the  place  of  God 
(ver.  4,  23).  This  was  the  crowning 
act  of  sin.  God  is  a  jealous  God.  Bel- 
shazzar and  his  nobles  dared  to  praise 
the  wretched  works  of  human  hands, 
as  the  givers  of  victory,  riches,  and 
honour.  They  glorified  these  dead 
blocks — sang  these  praises;  but  the 
God  "  in  whose  hand  their  breath  was  " 
was  forgotten — despised.  Terrible  in- 
fatuation !  But  there  are  idols  now — 
whatever  we  put  in  the  place  of  God  is 
our  idoL  We  are  in  danger  of  this  sin 
(1  John  v.  21). 

II.  Belshazzab's  Punishment. — 
God  saw — His  wrath  was  kindled — He 
stretched  out  His  hand  to  smite.  First 
came  fear  and  trembling — then  destruc- 
tion.    No  pardon  there. 

God  speaks  to  us,  in  the  gospel,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  a  milder  messenger  than 
Daniel.  He  warns  us  that  we  may  fear 
and  be  saved;  not  as  Belshazzar,  fear 
and  be  destroyed.  We  have  all  forgotten 
God  too  often ;  perhaps  sinned  even 
more  closely  like  Belshazzar.  There 
is  pardon  now  to  all  who  repent  and 
believe.  But  to  the  impenitent  and 
unbelieving  it  will  at  length  be  said 
to  us,  as  to  Belshazzar,  "Thou  art 
weighed,"  &c—  W.  H.  G. 


Decision.— Acts  xx.  17—38. 
For  a  Senior  Class, 
Testing  times  in  every  man's  life —  I  possesses  it,  will  be  conspicuously  mani- 
times  when  decision  of  character,  if  he  I  fested   (Cosar    at   the    Rubicon,    for 
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example).  This  was  such  a  crisis — 
though  there  were  many  others— in 
the  life  of  the  illustrious  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Let  us  consider  this 
grand  quality  of  decision. 

1.  What  constitutes  decision  of  cha- 
racter ? 

A  settled  course  of  conduct  resulting 
from  fixed  principles.  Paul's  course 
before  and  after  conversion. 

Lesson. — Importance  of  right  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Is  it  a  good  or  bad  quality  ? 
Good,  because  action  ought  to  follow 

conviction. 

Lesson. — Good  qualities  may  be  per- 
verted to  evil  ends. 

Illustration. — Paul  when  a  perse- 
cutor. 

3.  By  what  should  it  be  regulated  ? 
By  the  teachings  of  God's  word,  under 

the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Lesson.—  The  Bible  a  safe  guide 
(Note-look,  74.) 

4.  What  are  the  benefits  of  Christian 
decision  ? 


Glorify  God  —  benefit  Church  and 
world — increased  usefulness — convince 
unbelievers — confirm  the  wavering — 
establish  the  weak.  How  Paul  must 
thus  have  influenced  others  ! 

Lesson. — Decision  a  power  for  good* 

5.  How  may  Christian  decision  be 
obtained  ? 

Acquire  right  and  fixed  principles — 
master  the  passions — cultivate  the 
judgment — avoid  parleying  with  temp- 
tation— constant  prayer. 

Lesson. — Grace  of  God  essential  to 
true  decision. 

6.  How  may  Christian  decision  be 
exhibited  ? 

In  resisting  temptation — in  discoun- 
tenancing sin— in  encouraging  those 
who  seek  to  do  right— in  pursuing  some 
good  and  useful  enterprise.  Illustrate 
from  St.  Paul's  history. 

Lesson. — Decision  will  bring  happi- 
ness and  peace,  and  prepare  for  a  higher 
state  of  being.  The  first  step  is  to 
decide  for  God.  Have  you  taken  it  ?— 
W.  H.  G. 


Perils  in  the  Sea— Paul's  Shipwreck.— Acts  xxvii. 


Introduction. — Books  of  travels  al- 
ways have  a  charm  alike  for  young  and 
old,  and  a  sea  voyage  in  which  there 
is  both  danger  and  deliverance  is  spe- 
cially interesting  to  all.  Has  any  child 
ever  grown  weary  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
adventures  ?  In  this  chapter  we  have 
a  fund  of  interest  which  may  well 
occupy  our  thoughts  now  and  furnish 
matter  for  the  mind  all  through  the 
week. 

Paul  in  bonds  bound  for  Home,  ver.  1, 
is  our  starting-point.  Why  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  why  he  went  to  the 
imperial  city,  you  will  easily  re- 
member. 

Much  interesting  information  might, 


by  the  aid  of  pictures,  be  given,  as  to 
the  kind  of  ships  in  which  they  travelled 
in  those  days.  A  map  is  essential  to 
make  the  journey  plain. 

Paul's  companions,  ver.  2. — Luke, 
the  beloved  physician,  was  there,  as 
we  learn  from  the  "we"  employed  in 
the  narrative.  Aristarchus,  who  had 
already  braved  danger  for  Paul  (Acts 
xix.  29),  and  became  a  fellow-prisoner 
with  the  apostle  (Col.  iv.  10).  Julius, 
the  centurion,  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  friendly  to  Paul,  though  a  soldier  in 
whose  charge  he  was  placed. 

The  places  passed  (ver.  3 — 8). — In 
the  voyage  may  be  briefly  noted — a 
coasting  and  probably  trading  vessel ; 
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H  did  not  venture  fa  from  land.  Sidon 
W4»  visited  lor  purposes  of  trade;  there 
Paul  enjoyed  *  refreshing  visit  to  his 
Mends.  Cyprus  would  remind  Paul  of 
former  scenes  and  labours.  At  Myra 
they  changed  boats,  probably  entering 
a  vessel  of  considerable  dimensions. 
Now  progress  becomes  difficult  Cnidue 
is  not  reached  for  many  days ;  in  fair 
weather  it  might  be  gained  in  a  single 
4ay.  Passing  the  island  of  Crete  (now 
called  Candia),  whose  inhabitants  did 
not  stand  high  in  the  apostle's  estima- 
tion (Titus  i.  12,  13),  they  reach  the 
Fair  Haven*,  where  a  consultation 
takes  place  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
ceeding further  at  that  time. 

Paul's  sage  advice  (ver.  9—18). — It 
showed  that  the  apostle  was  regarded 
as  a  passenger  more  than  a  prisoner, 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  give  his 
opinion.  Good  men  possess  an  influ- 
ence which  cannot  be  denied,  however 
they  may  be  situated.  The  captain 
eared  for  the  ship  and  its  cargo.  Paul 
warned  him— the  passengers  thought 
more  of  their  lives ;  the  apostle  ad- 
monished them;  but  soft  winds  and 
selfish  wishes  prevailed,  and  the  wise 
man '8  counsel  came  to  nought  It  is 
good  to  know  how  to  give  advice,  it  is 
at  times  better  to  know  how  to  take  it. 
A  warning  heeded  often  brings  escape 
from  peril ;  an  admonition  disregarded 
makes  trouble,  when  it  comes,  harder, 
indeed,  to  bear. 

The  great  tempest  (ver.  14 — 20). — 
Very  soon  after  their  departure  from 
the  Fair  Havens  the  voyagers  were 
overtaken  by  a  tempestuous  wind, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  now 
called  a  Levanter.  The  ship  became 
unmanageable,  and  everything  that 
could  be  done  to  strengthen  and  lighten 
the  vessel  was  eagerly  undertaken  by 
passengers  as  well  as  seamen.  Dark- 
ness added  to  the  terror  of  those  dis- 


tressing days  witileven  hope  of  deUf»» 
anoe  perished  in  their  breasts-  What 
a  change  in  a  few  short  days !  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  uncertainty  which  more 
or  less  mingles  with  every  human  lot^ 
but  specially  with  the  lot  of  those  who 
"do  business  in  great  waters."  Sea 
David's  striking  description  in  Psa, 
ovii.  23—82. 

PauCs  cheering  words  (ver.  21—26). 
— r  What  a  light  in  darkness  —  a 
strength  in  weakness  must  have  been 
the  presence  and  words  of  the  apostle 
at  such  a  time  as  this !  He  does  not 
neglect  to  chide  them  for  disregarding 
his  previous  recommendations.  A 
miserable  comforter  would  he  have  bees 
had  he  done  no  more  for  them.  Bat, 
as  God's  servant,  he  had  received  divine 
instruction  as  to  the  lot  which  awaited 
them;  and  it  was  alike  his  pleasure 
and  duty  to  make  known,  to  others  that 
which  had  been  so  cheering  to  himself 
For  his  sake  the  lives  of  all  were  to  be 
spared,  and  Paul  could  therefore  eofcs 
the  words,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,*  spoken 
by  our  Lord  in  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Nearing  shore  (ver,  27-^*2).— After 
a  fortnight's  buffeting  with  the  winds 
and  waves,  the  seamen  discovered  one 
night  that  land  was  near  at  hand. 
And  with  this  discovery  a  new  fear 
arose— that  of  being  dashed  npon  the 
rocks.  Four  anchors  'were  let  down, 
and  we  are  told,  and  can  well  believe 
it,  they  "  wished  for  day."  But  before 
it  dawned  a  cowardly  attempt  was  made 
by  the  crew  to  secure  their  own  safety, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  passengers. 
How  unlike  the  noble,  generous  dispo- 
sitions of  many  of  our  British  sailors ! 
The  trick  was,  however,  discovered,  and 
all  such  selfish  desigus  thwarted  by  the 
cutting  adrift  of  the  small  boat. 

PaiiC s  early  breakfast  (ver.  33—38). 
— The  fear  of  danger  generally  takes 
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amy  men's  Appetites,  and  during  this 
storm  the  voyagers  had  for  fourteen 
day*  taken  no  regular  meal.  But  when 
tile  worst  was  past,  and  deliverance  at 
hand,  Paul  onee  more  gives  the  word 
of  command,  and  before  the  day  has 
folly  broken,  he  urges  them  by  precept 
and  example  to  break  their  fast  and 
strengthen  themselves  far  what  lay 
before  them.  This  was  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
God  of  all  mercies  in  the  presence  of  a 
company  who  were  probably,  to  a  great 
extent,  ignorant  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God.  What  a  noble  confidence 
Paul  had  in  the  God  he  served  !  what 
confidence  he  inspired  in  others  ! 

AU  safe  on  land  (ver.  39 — 44). — A 
time  of  intense  excitement  followed 
this  early  meat  The  morning  light 
revealed  the  shore  and  a  creek,  into 
which  they  fain  would  guide  the  ship. 
Left  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  or  rather  to  the  guidance  of  the 
God  of  winds  and  waves,  the  vessel 
drifted  to  a  place  where  two  seas  met 
and  ran  aground.  Nowanother  jeopardy 
threatened  the  prisoners,  that  of  a  cruel 
and  speedy  execution,  but  Paul's  cha- 


racter served  to  protect  them.  At 
length,  seme  by  swimmings  others  by 
fleeting  on  boards  and  parts  ef  the  ship, 
all  reached  the  land,  and  doubtless 
thankfully  dismissed  their  fears  on 
finding  themselves  once^more  safe  on 
shore. 

Lessons.^-l.  The  perils  ef  the  sea  may 
well  make  us  thankful  that  our  lot  is 
not  placed  amid  scenes  of  so  much 
jeopardy;  let  us  not  forget  to  pray 
"for  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted. 

II.  God's  presence  in  the  storm  is  a 
source  of  comfort  and  support  to  those 
who  can  say,  as  did  Paul,  "  whose  I  am, 
and  whom  I  serve." 

III.  A  godly  character  shines  most 
brightly  where  other  men's  hearts  fail 
them  through  fear.  The  storm  revealed 
Paul's  nobility,  and  magnified  the  grace 
which  made  him  what  he  was. 

IV.  Attention  to  wise  counsel,  in 
times  of  sunshine  and  calm,  may  pre- 
serve us  from  making  shipwreck  of 
faith  when  surrounded  by  the  storms 
of  life  and  brought  near  the  shores  of 
eternity.  T.  H.  V. 


STRONGER  THAN  SAMSON. 
"Be  strong."— Dan.  x.  1,9. 


JPrUrod. — Samson— how  many  would 
like  to  resemble  him — what  he  could 
do.  Tet  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  weak  man.  He  could  not  stand 
against  temptation— he  was  led  by  his 
passions — he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
do  wrong .  We  read  of  many  who  were 
really  stronger  thanhe.  Bodily  strength 
.  Is  good,  but  strength  of  mind  and  heart 


is  far  better.  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions are  a  remarkable  instance  of 
true  strength.  We  are  not  told  of 
their  power  to  carry  weights  or  slay 
lions,  yet  they  were  stronger  than 
Sa/mson. 

Let  us  notice  three  ways  in  which 
this  strength  of  "the  inner  man"  is 
shown* 
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1.  In  speaking  the  truth  at  all  risks. 
— Daniel's  outspoken  declaration  (chap, 
iv.  24,  &c.).  Times  when  it  is  dangerous 
to  speak  the  truth — how  boys  and  girls 
are  tempted  to  disguise  it.  At  school 
— at  home—in  shops.  (See  Note-book, 
70.) 

2.  In  giving  up  anything  rather  than 
principle. — Daniel's  principle  and  his, 
trial  (chap.  vi.).  His  companions'  prin- 
ciple and  their  trial  (chap.  ii.).    How 


young  people  are  tried  and  tempted 
now. 

8.  In  bearing  torong  calmly  and 
bravely*— The  malice  of  nobles  towards 
Daniel  (chap,  vi.),  yet  he  did  not  return 
evil  for  evil.  Imitate  him.  (Note- 
book, 27,  71.) 

God  will  stand  by  such  "strong 
ones,"  and  make  them  stronger.  The 
secret  of  their  strength.  How  to  obtain 
it.  G. 


CAUTION  RECOMMENDED.— Acts  xix.  36. 


Introd. — Foolish  things  done  by 
crowds  from  want  of  thought.  The 
Ephesian  mob.  Individuals  also  act 
rashly.  Town-clerk's  advice  applicable 
to  us,  especially  to  young  folks,  who 
often  speak  and  act  without  thinking. 
"  Do  nothing  rashly. " 

Four  applications  of  this  motto  may 
be  suggested  by  the  four  letters  which 
form  the  word  "  r — a— s— h." 

I.  Rash  resolutions. 

II.  Rash  actions. 

III.  Rash,  sayings. 
IT.  Rash  hopes. 

I.  Mash  resolutions  often  lead  to  bitter 
regrets.  A  lad  in  a  good  situation  is 
offended  by  some  small  grievance,  and 
in  haste  resolves  to  leave.  For  weeks 
he  has  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and 
to  know  by  sad  experience  what  it  is 
to  "decide  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure."  The  leprous  captain  Naaman 
came  to  a  rash  resolve  when  he  turned 
from  the  prophet's  house  and  went 
away  in  a  rage.  Even  good  resolutions 
are  too  often  formed  without  sufficient 
consideration,  and  made  in  a  day  to  be 
broken  on  the  morrow.  Thus  trifled 
with  they  become  a  snare,  so  that,  as 
an  old  writer  has  said,  "the  way  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  resolutions." 
Let  us  beware. 

II.  Bash  actions  are  like  false  steps, 


which  have  to  be  retraced,  or  they  lead 
astray.  Esau  acted  rashly  when  he 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  by  the 
great  adversary  tempted  to  act  rashly 
when  the  devil  took  Him  to  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  said,  "  If  Thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down." 
But  our  Saviour  scorned  to  act  thus. 
He  who  thus  suffered  being  tempted 
is  able  to  succour  us  when  tempted. 
What  a  power  to  resist  evil  should  we 
possess  if  in  every  hour  of  danger  we 
could,  like  our  Saviour,  say,  "It  is 
written ; "  or  like  Joseph,  pause  and 
inquire,  "How  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ? " 

III.  Eash  sayings  are  almost  as 
dangerous  as  rash  doings.  Like  thistle 
seeds,  they  may  be  wafted  to  a  distance, 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  a  long  time 
after.  The  rash  words  of  Herod  caused 
him  to  be  the  murderer  of  John  the 
Baptist.  How  many  wounds  are  we  in 
danger  of  inflicting  by  hasty  sayings  ! 
"  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth !"  How  much  need  have 
we  to  pray,  as  did  David,  "  Set  a  watch, 
0  Lord,  before  my  mouth ;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips  "  !    (Note-book,  76.) 

IV.  Bash  hopes  may  be  described  as 
expectations  based  upon  insufficient 
foundation,  rather  than  expectations 
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formed  hastily.  Thus  a  boy  at  school 
hopes  to  win  a  prize,  but  his  hopes  are 
rash  unless  hard  work  proves  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful. In  the  matter  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  that  not 
a  few  will  find  they  have  been  building 
their  hopes  on  sand,  and  not  on  rock. 
"What  solemn  words  are  these ! — '  'Many 
will  say  unto  Me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy 
name  ?  .  .  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 


them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from 
Me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  Thus, 
too,  in  the  parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins,  does  Christ  teach  us 
the  danger  and  the  doom  of  false  hopes. 
"The  door  was  shut."  Let  us  seek 
grace  that  we  do  not  rashly  conclude 
we  are  safe,  and  find  out  when  it  is  too 
late  that  we  have  been  building  upon 
sand,  and  neglecting  the  Rock  upon 
which  alone  we  are  secure  for  time  and 
for  eternity.  T.  H.  V. 


TREASURES  IN  THE  MIND-PLEASURES  IN  THE  LIFE.— Acts  xx.  35. 
{For  Elder  Scholars.) 


Last  words  are  longest  remembered. 
The  farewell .  sayings  of  a  friend  who 
has  gone  abroad, — the  last  utterances 
of  a  parent  passed  into  the  skies,  will 
not  soon,  if  ever,  be  forgotten.  These 
were  the  last  words  spoken  by  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians. 

"Remember." — Memory  is  a  store- 
house. Alas  !  how  much  rubbish  finds 
a  place  there  !  What  riches  might  be 
garnered  in  the  mind's  granary  ! 

"The  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus."— 
Treasures  are  here  suggested  which  for 
fulness  and  for  usefulness  cannot  be 
surpassed.  These  particular  words  are 
not  written  in  the  Gospels ;  but  better 
still,  they  were  engraven  in  the  hearts 
and  embodied  in  the  lives  of  Christ's 
first  disciples. 

"  How  He  said.** — By  coming  to  this 
earth  He  said  this  ;  by  His  labours  as 
well  as  by  His  lips ;  by  the  directions 
given  to  His  chosen  apostles,  and  by 
the  instructions  given  to  all  who 
would  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
Him. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.9* — A  road  to  happiness  is  here 


marked  out  which  the  acknowledged 
worldling  little  knows,  and  the  pro- 
fessed Christian  imperfectly  believes. 
But  "  it  is  more  blessed"  for  Christ  has 
declared  it,  men  have  proved  it.  Giving 
is  alike  God's  happy  work  and  man's 
blessed  privilege. 

I.  Giving  gladdens  the  giver,  as 
sowing  enriches  the  reaper.  "There 
is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth." 

II.  Giving  gains  the  Saviour's  recog- 
nition.—The  poor  widow  thought  she 
was  unnoticed,  but  the  gift  of  her  two 
mites  made  her  nobler  in  our  Lord's 
esteem  than  those  whose  abundance 
rendered  self-sacrifice  almost  impossible 
to  them. 

HI.  Giving  begets  gratitude. — How 
many  loving  hearts  were  bound  to 
Dorcas  by  the  things  she  had  bestowed 
upon  the  poor ! 

IV.  Giving  glorifies  God. — He  who 
is  the  Fountain  of  all  blessedness  has 
permitted  men  to  be  wells  of  pleasure 
to  others ;  and  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  prove  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive"  are  they  "fol- 
lowers of  God  as  dear  children. n 
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u  la  thy  erase  of  eomfart  wasting?     Bise 
and  share  it  with  another; 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine  it 
shall  serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 

•Lore  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or 
thy  handful  still  renew; 


Scanty  fins  sbz  one  will 
royal  feast  far  two. 

**For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving;  all 
its  wealth  is  living  grain ; 
Seeds,  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  i 
tered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain. " 

T.  H.  V. 


THE  FRIGHTENED  JUDGE.— Acta  xxiv.  25. 


Intorod.— If  you  ever  go  into  a  court 
of  law  where  trials  are  being  held,  you 
will  be  sore  to  notice  the  judges,  so 
grave  and  dignified  in  their  robes  and 
wigs.  Above  them  you  will  perhaps 
see  a  representation  of  a  sword — the 
sword  of  justice,  placed  there  to  signify 
that  the  magistrate  has  committed  to 
him  the  power  of  life  and  death.  You 
will  often  Bee  the  prisoners  look  fright- 
ened and  tremble,  but  certainly  not 
the  judges.  To-day,  however,  we  have 
been  reading  of  a  judge  who  actually 
trembled  as  he  sat  on  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. Magistrates  often  address  the 
prisoners,  and  try  to  show  them  their 
erime  and  folly;  but  in  the  case  of 
which  we  have  read,  it  was  the  prisoner 
who  addressed  the  judge.  Generally, 
the  judge  is  a  good  and  upright  man, 
and  the  prisoner  an  evil-doer;  but  here 
the  judge  was  the  evil-doer,  and  the 
prisoner  the  righteous  man.  So  the 
prisoner  preached,  and  the  judge 
trembled.  What  were  their  names? 
Let  us  look  at  each  of  them. 

1.  The  judge.— ChaiHctex  and  history 
of  Felix  (see  Biblical  Jottings,  p.  435). 
Tertuilus  called  him  "most  noble," 
but  there  was  nothing  noble  about  him. 

2.  The  prisoner.— TStm  Paul  came  to 


be  a  prisoner  (chap.  xxi.  27 ;  xxii.  21 ; 
xxiii.  12,  &c).  How  the  prisoner  came 
to  be  a  preacher  (ver.  24). 

3.  The  preaching. — Felix  and  Dru- 
silla — a  bad  man  and  a  worse  woman. 
Paul  told  them  that  God  requires 
righteousness  and  temperance.  Hey 
were  unrighteous,  and  lived  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  evil  passions,  with  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes.  Drusilla,  a 
Jewess,  knew  the  old  law  of  God,  this 
made  her  sin  the  greater.  Felix  was  a 
judge,  and  Drusilla  in  high  position ; 
but  Paul  told  them  of  a  day  when  they 
too  should  be  "judged  according  to 
their  works." 

4.  The  effect  of  the  preaching.— The 
hardened  sinner  felt  for  a  moment  the 
power  of  truth;  he  feared  and  trembled 
before  God,  but  it  passed  away,  and  he 
perished  in  his  sin.  Drusilla  is  not 
said  to  have  trembled.  She  had  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge,  and  God 
gave  her  up  to  a  hardened  heart. 

Lessons. — Let  us  beware  of  stifling 
our  convictions  of  sin,  as  Felix  did. 
Let  us  beware  of  hardening  ourselves 
against  instruction,  lest  we  be  left  to 
ourselves,  as  Drusilla  was.  (See  Note- 
book, 72,  75,  79.)  W.  H.  G. 


RESIST  THE  TEMPTER.~Jas.  iv.  7. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  biessedpro- 
notses  recorded  in  Scripture  fer  our 
encouragement  and  help  in  the  journey 


of  life.  What  is  it  to  resist  ?  How  to 
soldiers  resist?  The  "good soldiers  of 
Jesus  Chris*"  have  Weapons. 
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1 .  The  first  weapon  must  be  prayer. 
"Without  the  use  of  this  we  shall  fall 

and  suffer  defeat.  Many  examples  to 
prove  the  value  and  importance  of 
prayer  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Find  out  Bible  characters  as  illustra- 
tions.   (Also  Note-book,  77.) 

2.  The  second  weapon  must  be  the  word 
of  God. 

The  Saviour  is  our  great  model  in 
this  matter.  When  He  defeated  the 
temptations  ofJSatan  He  used  Scripture. 
Thus  every  Christian  should  be  always 


armed  with  the  sword,  which  is  the 
word  of  God.    (Note-book,  80.) 

Application.  —  Learn  to  use  these 
two  weapons  together,  and  fight  the 
Lord's  battles  against  Satan  and  his 
kingdom.  Remember  at  the  same  time 
that  you  have  your  own  sinful  heart  to 
overcome,  and  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  will  enable  you  to  do  this  or  pursue 
the  narrow  road  which  leads  to  heaven. 
May  your  sins  be  all  washed  away  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  ! 

Plymouth.        Thomas  H ,  Jvs. 


®fr*  Itote-bjajak 


70.  Regard  due  to  theSabbatK. 

—A  fanner's  boy  was  once  seen  to 
listen  with  great  attention  to  a  sermon. 
At  the  dose  of  the  next  week  his 
fellow-servants  saw  him  cleaning  the 
boots  on  Saturday  evening.  They 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  do  them  as 
usual  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  re- 
plied, "Why,  have  you  forgotten  what 
was  said  last  Sunday  by  the  parson? 
He  told  us  that  we  ought  not  to  do  any 
work  on  the  Lord's  day  which  could 
be  done  as  well  on  Saturday ;  and  can't 
I  clean  the  boots  now  as  well  as  to- 
morrow ? "  This  was  turning  to  good 
account  what  had  been  spoken.  He 
had  begun  to  know  the  value  of  Sabbath 
hours.  A  boy  lay  near  death.  He  was 
thinking  on  the  past  actions  of  his 
short  life,  when  he  cried  aloud,  "Oh, 
if  I  get  well  again,  in  what  a  different 
way  will  I  spend  my  Sabbaths  ! "  But 
in  one  short  week  he  was  no  more. — 
-" Leaflets  for  the  Young." 

71.  ^Faithfulness   unto   Death 
for  Christ's  Sake.— When  the  illus- 


trious martyr,  Jerome  of  Prague,  was 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  quitted 
his  garments  of  his  own  accord,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed 
the  stake  to  whichhe  was  to  be  fastened. 
He  was  immediately  bound,  chained 
and  naked  as  he  was,  with  wet  cords. 
Large  pieces  of  wood  were  piled  around 
him,  intermixed  with  straw.  The  fire 
being  kindled,  he  began  a  hymn, 
which  he  continued  to  sing,  notwith- 
standing the  flame  and  smoke.  As  the 
executioner  was  about  to  apply  the  fire 
to  that  part  of  the  pile  which  was 
behind  him,  for  fear  he  should  see  it, 
"Advance,"  said  he  to  him,  "and 
kindle  the  fire  before  me !  If  I  had 
feared  it,  I  should  not  have  come 
hither,  as  I  could  readily  have  avoided 
it."  Addressing  the  assembled  crowd 
in  the  German  language,  after  he  had 
sung  a  hymn,  he  said,  "  My  beloved 
children,  as  I  have  sung,  so,  and  no 
otherwise,  do  I  believe.  But  the  cause 
for  which  I  now  die  is  this,  that  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  Council  in  aflirming 
that  Master  Huss  was  justly  condemned 
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by  them.  For  I  had  truly  known  him 
as  a  genuine  preacher  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ."  When  the  fire  was 
kindled,  he  repeated  the  prayer  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Into  Thy  hands,  0  God, 
I  commit  my  spirit."  Afterwards, 
amid  the  torture  of  the  flames,  he  said, 
in  the  Bohemian  language,  "Lord 
God,  have  pity  on  me  ;  forgive  me  my 
sins, /or  Thou  knowest  I  have  sincerely 
loved  Thy  truth.11  His  lips  appeared 
amidst  the  flames  as  if  moving  in 
prayer,  when  his  voice  could  no  longer 
be  heard. — Waddington's  "Congrega- 
tional History.1' 

72.  Advantages  abused. — The 
venerable  Robert  Moffat,  reviewing  his 
fifty  years  of  mission  work  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  truth  upon  the 
native  tribes,  says,  "  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  on  the  many  tribes  in  other 
countries  who  have  passed  into  oblivion 
from  their  juxtaposition  with  white 
men.  This,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  the  aborigines  in  this 
country,  who  are  increasing  under  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity.  How 
far  disease  and  brandy,  too  often  the 
accompaniments  of  civilized  intruders, 
may  exert  their  influence  remains  to  be 
seen.  Ostrich  feathers  have  brought 
many  European  traders  into  the  coun- 
try. The  conduct  of  some  of  these 
makes  us  blush  before  the  natives, 
who  have  been  heard  to  say,  ""We 
Bechuanas  were  bad  enough,  but  the 
white  man  beats  us  hollow."  Only 
within  a  comparatively  short  period 
three  such  characters  have  been  buried 
in  a  drunkard's  grave.  Tet  these 
men  who  thus  disgrace  the  name  of 
Christian,  have  often  been  born  and 
brought  up  under  religious  influence, 
and  certainly  have  enjoyed  many  reli- 
gious advantages. 


73.  Decision  of  Character.— 
Pompey,  when  hazarding  his  life  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  in  order  to  be  at 
Borne  on  an  important  occasion,  said, 
"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go ;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  live."  Thus  Caesar 
burned  his  ships,  that  there  might  be  no 
return.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which 
enabled  our  own  glorious  Milton  to 
embrace  darkness  and  blindness,  in 
order  that  he  might  perform  what 
seemed  to  him  a  sacred  duty  to  his 
country.— Sc7f  Formation. 

74.  Celestial  Guides.— The  safety 
and  guidance  of  the  mariner  at  sea  de- 
pend on  the  fixed  and  regular  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Latitude 
is  generally  ascertained  by  observing 
the  height  of  the  sun  at  noon  ;  longi- 
tude by  observation  of  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  a  star,  or  a  planet 
The  ancients,  in  crossing  the  Arabian 
deserts,  are  said  to  have  directed  their 
course  by  the  constellations  known  as 
the  two  Bears.  The  best  instruments 
of  man's  construction  are  liable  to  err, 
but  these  divinely  appointed  directors 
know  no  change.  They  are  emphatic- 
ally safe  guides ;  and  such  also  is  the 
Bible  to  all  who  are  pursuing  the  jour- 
ney of  life. 

75.  Convictions  stifled.  — -  A 
young  lady  had  often  been  the  subject 
of  counsel  and  expostulation  on  the  part 
of  her  minister;  but,  though  often 
affected,  she  had  repelled  his  appeals 
with  the  reply,  "  Let  me  alone  now, 
I  am  young  and  want  to  enjoy  life." 
The  pastor  was  called  to  another  sphere 
of  labour,  and  at  the  closing  service  he 
made  a  final  appeal  to  his  young 
friend.  She  appeared  much  moved, 
but  again  answered,  "  Not  now,  I  am 
not  ready  to  make  the  surrender." 
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Tears  after,  the  minister  again  met 
her.  She  was  a  wife  and  mother,  still 
amiable  and  interesting,  but  with  a 
heart  like  adamant.  No  pleas,  no  en- 
treaties could  move  her.  The  story  of 
a  Saviour's  love  was  to  her  but  as  an 
idle  tale.  She  was  as  one  dead.  The 
Spirit,  so  often  grieved,  had  at  length 
taken  His  departure. 

76.  Evil  Speaking.— Terrible  are 
the  consequences  which  proceed  from 
an  unbridled  tongue.  Robertson's  re. 
mark  on  slander  is  often  applicable  to 
mere  carelessness.  "Slander  is  like 
the  Greek  fire  in  the  ancient  warfare, 
which  burned  unquenched  beneath  the 
-water.  A  man  who,  for  a  moment's 
gossiping  gratification,  drops  an  idle 
word  affecting  a  neighbour's  character, 
resembles  that  Scotchman  who,  from 
partiality  to  the  flora  of  his  native  land, 
sowed  the  little  thistle-down  in  the 
British  colony  where  he  had  raised  his 
tabernacle,  and  where  that  nuisance  to 
agriculturists  had  been  unknown  up  to 
that  time.  It  grew  and  flourished; 
and  breezes — like  the  active  wind  of 
talk,  that  soon  propagates  a  slander- 
carried  the  winged  seeds  hither  and 
thither,  to  found  for  their  obnoxious 
species  thousands  of  new  homes. " 

77.  -Divine  Help  sought  by 
Prayer. — For  help  in  duty  or  in  dan- 
ger, prayer  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
strength.  When  King  William  IV. 
expired  at  Windsor  Castle  about  mid- 
night, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
immediately  hastened  to  acquaint  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  her  succession  to 
the  throne.  Our  beloved  Sovereign 
was  then  residing  at  Kensington,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  prelate,  before 
daylight,  she  at  once  hastily  prepared 
herself  for  the  interview.  On  receiving 
the  momentous  intelligence  the  youth- 


ful Queen  became  much  agitated,  but 
her  first  words  were,  "I  ask  your 
prayers  on  my  behalf."  They  kneeled 
down  together,  and  our  Queen  began 
ber  reign  in  the  spirit  of  Solomon  of 
old,  by  imploring  from  the  King  of 
kings  "a  wise  and  understanding 
heart.  "  —  From  "  The  Children's 
Hour:* 

78.  Christian  Sympathy.— Rev. 
Mr.  Campbell,  writing  from  Mada- 
gascar, says  that  on  leaving  one  of  the 
towns,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
throng  of  native  Christians,  who  had 
all  assembled  to  accompany  him  part 
of  the  way.  "Many  came  running 
from  their  fields  and  houses  as  we 
passed  along  about  a  mile  outside  the 
town.  Here  we  halted,  and  after  sing- 
ing a  hymn,  knelt  down  on  the  ground 
while  good  old  Bamahatsena  offered  up 
a  prayer,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  amidst 
sobs  and  tears.  I  thought  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  when  separating 
from  some  of  the  churches,  and  could 
enter  in  a  measure  into  his  feelings, 
when  the  Ephesians  'all  wept  sore, 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.' 
After  prayer,  they  came  and  shook 
hands  with  me  in  turn,  while  some 
rubbed  the  back  of  my  hand  with  their 
noses,  the  Malagasy  mode  of  kissing. 
All  this  I  felt  much,  and  shall  not 
readily  forget  the  whole  scene.  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  and  a  firm  determination,  if  the 
Lord  will,  to  spend  a  part  of  the  next 
good  season  at  the  same  place." — The 
Net. 

79.  Despising  Instruction.—- 
The  late  Dr.  Baffles  once  visited  New- 
gate to  see  a  young  man,  the  son  of  .an 
old  friend,  and  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  religious  influences.  He  was 
under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery. 
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"T  saw  him|*ft  mites  Dr.  R.,  "in  the 
press-yard,  heavily  ironed,  •  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  expression  with  which 
lie  sainted  me  by  repeating  the  lines 
of  Charles  Wesley  :— 

*  A  point  of  time— ttinoment's  space- 
Will  land  me  in  yon  heavenly  place, 
Or  ahnt  me  np  in  hell ! ' 

"  '  I  am  to  be  executed  on  Monday 
week/  he  said.  I  visited  him  several 
times  dming  my  stay  in  town,  and  on 
one  occasion,  as- 1  was  leaving,  the  door 
of  the  press-yard  was  abont  to  close, 
when  a  young  man,  also  heavily  ironed, 
came,  and  throating  his  aim  between 
the  door  andrthe  doorpost  held  it  open 
ft*  a-  moment,  and  eagerly  grasping  my 
hsndjsaid, ' Oh,  sir,  I  know  yon  well; 
I  have  often  heard  yon  preach  in  Liver- 
pool; would  to  God  I  had  attended  to 
what  yon  said!'  I  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  my  hand,  the  time  allowed  to 
prisoners,  for  intercourse-  with  their 


friends  having  elapsed*  and  the  door 
closed.'* 

80.  Scripture  a  Defence.—  A 
colporteur  in  North  Africa  writes  at 
follows :— "  Whilst  I  was  dfistributafc 
a  Zouave  came  up  to  me,  and,  shaking 
hands,  said,  '  You  do  not  know  me, 
but  I  know  you,  for  you  saved  my  life, 
or,  at  least,  my  limbs/  '  1  saved  your 
life  1  and  pray  howl'  *  Five  years  ago 
yon  gave  me  a  New  Testament  Its 
contents  so  touched  me  that  I  never 
parted  with.it,  and,  for  fear  of  losing  % 
I  put  it  in  my  trousers  pocket.  In  the 
course  oft  a  battle  I  wan  struck  by  a 
ball,  which  went  through  the  New 
Testament,  but  I  was  saved'  The 
Zouave  showed  me  the  New  Testament, 
from  which  he  had  not-  eartracted  the 
ball.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  have  it, 
but  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
part  with  it,"  So  the  word  of  God  is 
to  be  one  of  our  chief  weapons  of  da* 
fanes  when  assailed  by  the  tempter. 


Mi  Jules  Fjlvbb,  one  of  the  most  elo* 
qamt  and  learned  member*  of  the  French 
legislative  body,  and  aleo  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  when  at  a  public  meet- 
ing lately  made  the  following  significant 
utterance: — "  Every  one  ought  to  be  deeply 
moved  at  the  reflection  |of  what  France 
would  have  been  to-day  if  she  had  em- 
braced Protestantism  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  can  testify  that 
in  the  Protestant  religion  there  is  a 
liberty  of  conscience  which  breaks  the 
yoke  which  the  Catholic  religion  imposes 
upon  all  human  understandings/'  Ac.  So 
enlightened-  Frenchmen  are  beginning  to 
ftel  and*  speak  respecting  Protestantism, 
net  from  a  religions-  peine,  of*  viete,  but 
fremtbatof 


We  are  sure  that  our  readers  wm  be 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Peabody,s  health 
has  been  gradually  improving.  The  last 
act  of  his  munificence  has  been  a  gift  of 
60,000 dollars  to  the  trustees, of  Washing 
ton  College,  Virginia,  to  establish  aa 
additional  professorship  as  proposed  by 
General  Lee,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
College. 

A  public  meeting  has  been  held  in 
Berlin,  at  which  2fiQ0  persons  ware 
present;  and  reeohttiona  were  passed  in 
favour  of  suppressing  monastic  institutions 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit** 

We  trust  that  tee  rusaoaet>f  another 
nmeaaese  in  Chin*  of  seme'  twenty  per* 
sons*  will  piane*  to.  be  usstacsiesU  bat 
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Awddit.be  confirmed,  iTwfll  benesdfnl 
tlMomeiBe«im  t6  be  taken  to  teach 
the  sons  of  the  Celestial  Empire-  that  life 
is  considered  fc>  boof  sane  value  by  the 
harbaiiano  who  live  in  otter-  parte  of  the 
terrestrial  glebev 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
First-day  School'  Association,  it  was  re- 
ported that  there  were  in  connection  "  88 
schools  in  66  places,  with  1,105  teachers 
and  13,257  scholars,"'  and  that  a  legacy  of 
£100,  which  had  been  left  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Temperance  principles  among  the 
scholars,  had  been  distributed.  Some  of 
the  speakers  commended  the  plan,  of 
putting  fomaia  teachers  to  classes  of  beys ; 
one.said  that  hehad  noticed  with  pleasure 
the-good  effect  wJnehHhsn  gentleness  and 
Irindneee  had  upon  then* 

1*0  are  much  grieved  to  learn  from  a 
letter  written  to  uebyChai4e*Beed,  Esq., 
1£R,  that  the  Sunday  ached  teachers  of 
9wttaerland- are  not- at  liberty  to  teach 
Urn-  gospel  to  their  pupils;  Be  says 
tot  in  Berne,  <f  Pasteur  lectin  and 
some  of  the  teachers  of  his  Sunday 
school  have  been  fined  for  teaching 
gospel  truth.  The  pasteur  appealed  to 
the  superior  tribunal ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  inferior  court  was  confirmed,  and  it 
was  declared  that  no  person  should  be 
permitted  to.  teach,  without  a  special' 
licence  from  theDiseetonof,  Education,  a. 
man  who  is  quite,  averse  to  religion* 
Some  frisndeef liberty  have  petitioned  the 
great  council  in  favour  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  urge  with  much,  force  another  inter- 
pretation of  the- edaoational  law.  Through 
all  the  Protestant  cantons,  the  Sunday 
schools  are  decidedly  in  favour,  with  the 
Uiiy." 

Another  convent  eeandaU..  1*  mpertdd^ 
following  close  upon,  time  ©»  Granom  I* 
appear^thftti  in  the  yean  1B88&  the-  Max* 
ohxmess'  CK,  with  another  noble  ladjft  wee 
placed  in  the  Carnmhto  convent  fotBotogna 
ts>  separate  them-  from  two  student*;  to 
whom-  they*  washed  to*  be»  married,  and 
with  whose  connivance  they  subsequently. 


attempted  to -escape -from  the  convent  by 
night,  but  being  discovered  they  were 
taken  bach*  and  mere  carefully  guarded. 
The  MaroUenees  pretested,  and  refused 
to  take  food  for  some  time.  3%e-  account 
stales  "thai  the  miserable  woman  is  still 
alive,  and  those  who  live  near  -the  convent 
hear  her  shrieks  and  cries."  It  is  said 
that  she  is  deranged;  if  so,  why  should  the 
family  be  refused  when1  they  applied  for 
liberty  to  "have her  removed  in  order 
that  proper  means  for  her  recovery  "  might 
be  employed? 

Thftessmhijinast  of  medical  missionaiw 
wemesk  is  engaging  the  earnest  attention 
of  our  friends.'  in  America.  Dr..  Dwigbt 
writes  from  CoDatantinople:— <#  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  female  missionary  physicians 
would  be  meat  important.'  auxiliaries  to 
missionary  worfcin  this  part  of  the  world. 
.  .  ..  AweH4anghlmmaW  phyaieien 
in  thia  place'  would  find  access  to  the 
families^  of  aU  clasnssy  not  excepting  the 
Mnhommedsni  .  .  .  If  she  pea* 
sessed  the  love  off  Ghost*  and  the  seal  of 
Chris*  for  the  maladies  x>f  the  seal,  how 
unlimited  would .  be  hee-opportunities  for 
doing*  good-!  .  .  .  She,  would  gain 
8nees»whcsn*the«  missionary  could  never 
go,  .  .  .  to  a  portien  of  the  oom* 
munity  which  influences  all  the  rest;" 
for,  even  here,  woman  "wields  a-  mighty 
influence  on  society*"  and  the  nursery 
stamps  the  character  of :  the  nation. 

It  is  reported  that  Father  Hyaointhe, 
the  celebrated.  French  preacher,  declared 
at  a  public  meeting  that  "  the  three  reli- 
gions—the Jewish,  the  Catholic,  and  the 
Protestant — are  all  one  in  the  sight  of 
God."  This  would  show  an  amount  of 
toleration  not  usual  in  the  Bomish  Church. 
Another,  of  his  utterances  is  still  more 
significant;  he  says  that  "war,  far  from 
being  commendable,  has  its  chief  source 
in  pride,  cupidity,  or  revenge, — the  worst 
passions  o£  the  human,  heart.;  that  in 
order  to*  csribnate:  i%>.  the  people  should 
read-rand  hajm -ennlained-  to?thenv  the>taro 
great:  hooka-  o£  unirerseh  meielti#vr*the 
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book  of  "the  law,"  the  ancient  covenant, 
and  the  book  of  grace,  or  the  "gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God."  By  this  it  is  evident 
that  he  would  encourage  the  laity  to  read 
the  word  of  God  for  themselves.  Besides 
this,  he  says  that  the  Protestant  religion 
ought  to  have  its  place  "  beneath  the  sun 
of  the  civilized  world.1'  Sorely  here  are 
the  dawning*  of  that  light  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Reformation,  broke  in 
upon  the  mind  of  the  monk, — Martin 
Luther. 

Some  five  years  since  a  small  school  was 
started  in  New  York,  commencing  with 
seven  scholars ;  so  rapid  has  been  its  pro- 
gress that  there  are  now  nearly  400.  It 
has  a  model  Sunday  school  church,  and  a 
normal  class  for  training  teachers  con- 
taining twenty-three  members.  At  the 
last  anniversary,  the  school,  with  its  five 
missions,  numbered  1,400,  and  the  mis- 
sionary offerings  amounted  to  8,800  dollars. 
A  flourishing  church  has  sprung  from  the 
above  humble  beginning.  It  is  located  in 
one  of  the  finest  positions  in  New  York, 
and  has  about  960  members.  The  five 
mission  schools  are  supported  by  it,  and 
the  noble  sum  of  89,000  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed for  church  and  missionary  purposes 
during  the  last  year. 

A  beautiful  stained  glass  window,  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  of  London, 
has  been  placed  in  the  south-east  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Leeds, 
as  a  tribute  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
late  vicar,  the  Bev.  Edward  Monro,  M.A. 
Bich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  have  alike 
contributed  to  the  window,  but  the  most 
pleasing  feature  was  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution of  the  Sunday  school  children, 
amounting  to  £20.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  is  usually  called  the  children's 
window,  and  is  placed  close  to  their  seats 
in  the  chancel  aisle. 

The  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  estimated  at  about  86,000,000,  and  is 
composed  of  strangely  diverse  and  some- 
times antagonistic  races,  spread  over  an 


immense  territory,  and  extending  into 
three  continents.  Of  this  vast  mass 
only  12,000,000  are  Mohammedan;  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  Christians, 
Copts,  Armenians,  Jews,  &c.  The  Mos- 
lems are  much  more  tolerant  than  for- 
merly, and  manifestations  of  fanatical 
hatred  are  extremely  rare.  Moslems  and 
Christians  embrace  and  kiss  each  other  in 
public,  as  is  usual  in  Eastern  salutation, 
and  many  of  the  youths  are  being  taught 
in  Protestant  schools,  where  the  Bible  is 
used  as  a  text-book.  They  are  thus  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

Notwithstanding  statements  which  have 
been  lately  made  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Papacy,  Protestant  England  compares 
favourably  with  countries  where  Bomanism 
is  in  the  ascendency.  In  France,  during 
the  years  1866-6  there  were  468  convic- 
tions for  murder  to  a  million  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  England  34  only ;  cases  of  infan- 
ticide 396  to  the  million  in  France  against 
111  in  England;  suicides  in  France  127  to 
the  million,  in  England  64.  Other  crimes 
bear  much  the  same  proportion.  Illegiti- 
mate births  in  London  bear  the  proportion 
of  4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  Paris 
33,  in  Brussels  36,  in  Munich  48,  and  in 
Vienna  61  per  cent. 

At  a  meeting  of  Austrian  schoolmasters 
lately  held  at  Grata,  in  Styria,  the  chair- 
man commended  the  Government  for 
having  released  the  national  schools  from 
their  dependence  upon  the  church.  The 
necessity  of  freeing  the  minds  of  the  scho- 
lars from  the  prejudices  instilled  into  them 
by  the  clergy  was  very  freely  expressed  by 
several  of  the  speakers.  About  1,000 
members  were  present. 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  TinneV  the 
indefatigable  African  explorer,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  some  camel- 
drivers.  Two  European  sailors,  who  were 
with  her,  have  been  murdered  also.  Miss 
Tinnl  had  not  reached  her  thirtieth  year. 
Some  of  her  friends  have  started  for 
the  place  where  it  is  supposed  she  was 
killed. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 
At  the  Committee  meeting  held  August  20th,  28  libraries  (8  for  town  and  20  for 
the  country)  were  granted. 

A  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Union  has  been  sent  free  to  M.  Adama  von 
Scheltema,  at  Amsterdam,  for  exhibition. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  hold  meetings  of  senior  scholars  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  from  half-past  seven  to  nine  o'clock, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

A  grant  of  £15  (being  half  a  year's  rent)  made  for  Whitecross  Street  Mission 
Ragged  School 

Reported  that  the  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  Act  had  obtained  the  Royal 
assent,  and  that  the  history  of  the  movement  was  in  progress,  and  would  be 
shortly  published. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 


East.— A  library  (£3)  granted  to  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Plaistow, 
and  £5  to  Bonner's  Street  School  in  aid  of 
enlargement  of  the  building.  The  meetings 
of  the  committee  will  in  future  be  held  in 
the  Senior  Schoolroom,  Stepney  Meeting, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  evening  in  each 
month,  at  half-past  seven.  This  removal 
-was  inaugurated  by  a  prayer  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  14th. 

West.— Little  Wild  Street  Wesleyan 
Ragged  School  admitted  into  union  dur- 
ing the  month.  A  Sunday  School  Journal 
granted  to  Ebenezer  Place  Sunday  School, 
Hammersmith,  and  10s.  toward  a  letter-box 
for  Child's  Hill  Sunday  School,  Hempstead. 

North. — Cow  Cross  Mission  School 
admitted  into  union.  £3  8s.  voted  to 
Sunday  School  Rating  Exemption  Associa- 
tion, and  £3  3s.  to  Whitecross  Street 
Mission  School. 

Islibgtob.— Two  (£3)  libraries  at  half- 
price  voted — to  King's  Cross  Methodist 
Sunday  School  and  Wood  Green  Inde- 
pendent Sunday  School.  The  committee 
report  the  death,  on  the  19th  of  June,of  Mr. 
Wood,  for  twenty-six  years  superintendent 
of  Highgate  Baptist  Sunday  School,  and 


during  the  whole  of  that  period  a  member 
of  the  Auxiliary  Committee.  Mr.  Wood 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  never 
absent  a  single  day  from  his  post.  His 
labours  appear  to  have  been  blessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Not  a  year  passed 
but  several  were  brought  to  Jesus  through 
his  instrumentality.  He  had  always  a 
word  of  encouragement  for  all,  and  was 
uniformly  kind,  obliging,  and  affectionate. 
His  name  is  a  household  word  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  his  death  is  much 
lamented. 

South-west.— Library  (£3)  at  half- 
price  granted  to  College  Place,  and  to 
Fulham  Boad.  Mr.  G-.  C.  Lewis,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  has  resigned  the 
office  of  visitor  for  this  auxiliary,  an  office 
which  he  has  held  for  thirty  years. 

Lambeth.— Library  (£3)  granted  to 
Camberwell  New  Boad.  The  Children's 
Separate  Service  Sub-Committee  are  pur- 
suing their  labours  with  encouraging  suc- 
cess. 

Bbbmobdsby.— Library  (£3)  voted  for 
Commercial  Dock  Sunday  School,  Bother- 
hithe.  A  conference  of  ministers  and 
superintendents  was  recently  held  in  re- 
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ference  to  the  extension  of  Sunday  schools. 
Mr.  Smither  presided.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion took  place,  daring  which  it  was 
stated  that  our  Sunday  schools  possessed 
very  little  unused  accommodation,  that 
most  schools  require  more  teachers,  and 
that  more  schools  are  wanted.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  ministers  of  connected 


schools  he  requested  to  bring  these  matters 
before  their  congregations. 

Nobth-julst.— Library  (£3  at  half) 
"voted  to  Albion  Hall  Sunday  School, 
Dalston.  The  committee  have  resolved 
to  hold  two  senior  scholars'  entertainments 
during- the  forthcoming  session. 


COUNTRY  UNIONS. 


BtrojtncsHAM.— The  annual  meeting  of 
this  union  was  held  in  the  Town  Wall,  on 
Monday,  September  6th.  Proceedings 
commenced  with  a  teachers'  conference 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  highly , 
gratifying  reports  of  the  various  schools 
connected  with  the  union  were  read,  and 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected.  Afterwards  there  was  a  friendly 
conversation  on  morning  attendance  and 
visitation.  A  tea  was  provided,  after 
which  a  public  meeting  was  held,  under 
the  presidency  (in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  M.P.)  of 
Mr.  Irons,  of  Wolverton.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Bev.  H.  Thomas.  The  report 
was  read  by  Mr.  Golley,  the  secretary, 
and  the  meeting  addressed  by  the  Bevs. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Shearman,  Widdowson, 
and  Mr.  Cox,  the  deputation.  At  intervals 
during  the  evening  the  congregational 
choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jeffs, 
sang  some  very  beautiful  pieces.  On  the 
Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Cox  addressed  the 
various  schools  of  the  town  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  at  which  place  of  wor- 
ship, at  the  evening  service,  the  Bev.  H. 
Thomas,  B.A.,  preached  an  eloquent  dis- 
course on  "  The  Duty  of  the  Church  and 
Parents  to  the  Sabbath  School,"  and  took 
occasion  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
union  to  the  sympathy,  prayers,  and  sup- 
port of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young. 

Dabuvstoh. -—  The  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  teachers  vas  held  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  recently,  when  an  inte- 
resting paper  was  read  by  the  Bev.  W.  A. 
J.  Johnman,  M.A.  (minister  of  the  church), 
en  « Sunday  Schools  in  America."    The 


ehair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Henley.  A 
very  good  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper. 

Gxavskajc.— This  place  is  at  psssssJ 
singularly  deficient  in  accommodation  far 
Sunday  school  purposes,  the  five  schools 
which  constitute  the  Grantham  union, 
even  the  best,  having  only  small  dark  and 
ill-arranged  schoolrooms,  quite  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  and  two 
meet  in  chapels,  which  are  only  temporary 
adaptations  of  old  buildings,  and  exceed- 
ingly  inconvenient.  The  attendance  of 
scholars,  however,  is  very  satisfactory  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  importance  of 
better  arrangements  being  fully  recognised, 
measures  are  already  in  progress  to  that 
end.  Mr.-Shrimpton  visited  these  school* 
on  Sunday,  August  22nd,  and  finding  that, 
owing  to  local  circumstances,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  could  not  be  held  on  the  Monday 
evening,  requested  them  to  meet  him  for 
conference  at  the  close  of  teaching  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon.  About  80  accepted 
the  invitation.  Bev.  J.  Antliff  presided, 
and  several  practical  suggestions  bearing 
upon  the  organisation  and  circumstances 
of  the  schools  were  offered,  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. In  the  evening  a  united  prayer 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  when  Mr.  Shrimpton  gave 
some  particulars  of  the  efforts  now  making 
to  establish  Sunday  schools  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  besought  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  his  hearers  on  behalf  of  the 
friends  engaged  in  this  interesting  work. 

HASTixes. — Sermons  and  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  first  of  the  annual 
services  were  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept 
1st.    On  the  previous  Sunday  a  service 
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specially  arranged  for  the  children  was 
held  at  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Bobert- 
son  Street,  attended  fry  more  than  1,000 
children.  The  Bev.  J.  C.  New  delivered  a 
beautifully  simple  yet  most  impressive  dis- 
course from  the  text,  "Wilt  thou  not  from 
this  time  cry  unto  Me,*My  Father,  Thou  art 
the  guide  of  my  youth  ?"  In  the  evening 
the  teachers  were  addressed  by  the  Eev. 
W.  Barker  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Welling- 
ton Square.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  a 
conference  of  teachers  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Chapel,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Bansom.  A  paper  on  "Dis- 
cipline "  was  read  by  Mr.  Welton.  The 
addresses  were  short  but  pertinent,  and 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
speakers  were  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Barrick,  Edwards,  Middleton,  J.  Stewart, 
Hadland,  J.  O.  Davies,  Slade,'H.  Watson, 
Hobbs,  Earley,  Welton,  the  Bevs.  Messrs. 
Barker  and  C.  J.  Fishbourne.  In  the  even- 
ing a  well-attended  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Robertson  Street  Chapel.  T. 
Spalding,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  there  are  now  173  teachers 
connected  with  the  schools  in  union,  and 
1,531  children— an  increase  of  111  over  last 
year.  During  the  year,  33  Sunday  scholars 
had  united  themselves  in  membership 
with  Christian  churches.  The  report  also 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  22  petitions  had 
been  forwarded  in  favour  of  the  Sunday 
and  Bagged  Schools'  Exemption  from 
Bating  Act,  brought  in  by  Charles  Beed, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  recommended  the  monthly 
publications  of  the  Parent  Union  as  an 
antidote  to  the  pernicious  literature  of  the 
day.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Bevs.  James  Griffin  and  J.  C.  Hew; 
Mr.  Hadland,  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
Surrey  Chapel  Sunday  School ;  the  Bev.  H. 
Stewart;  Bev.  Archibald  Brown;  and 
Mr.  Berwick.  It  is  contemplated  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  union  to  the 
surrounding  district. 

Matlock  District  Sunday  School 
Uirioir. — This  new  union  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Denby,  of  the  Parent  Society,  on  the 
4th  September.    He  met  the  committee 


in  the.Methodiat  Eras  Church  Schoolroom 
at  Matlock  Bank,  and  .g ave  (information 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Parent 
Society.  The  18-  schools  on  union  wans 
well  represented.  On  Sunday,  the  5th 
September,  two  -schools  at  Matlock  Bank 
were  visited  in  the  morning,  and  one  school 
at  Holloway  in  the  afternoon.  Afterwards 
an  interesting  service  was  held  in  Mount 
Tabor  Chapel,  Crioh.  .Three  schools  were 
present  to  hear  an  address  from  the  de- 
putation. In  the  evening,  Mr.  Denby  de- 
livered an  address  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Lee,  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars;  the 
attendance  was  good,  the  service  solemn 
and  impressive.  On  Monday,  the  6th 
September,  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Free  Church  Schoolroom,  Holloway,  after 
which  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel;  the  Bev.  James  Cleave  presided. 
After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Denby  to  address  the  meeting. 
The  visit  to  the  schools,  and  the  interest- 
ing services  held  were  referred  to,  hints 
and  suggestions  were  given  to  the  teachers, 
and  the  operations  of  the  Parent  Society 
were  alluded  to.  The  Bevs.  H.  Harmer 
and  F.  Z.  Bellamy,  also  Messrs.  Wild- 
goose,  Ward,  Handford,  Holden,  Abbott, 
Kirk,  and  Pykett  spoke.  There  was  an 
animated  conference  on  various  Sunday 
school  matters ;  the  attendance  was  very 
good,  and  the  meeting  was  a  most  en- 
couraging and  profitable  one. 

SCABBOBOUCHEC.  —  SUKDAY      SCHOOL 
TSACHBBS'     EXCUBSIOS     PBOM      SOAB- 

bobough  to  Whitby*— For  some  years 
past  it  has  been  the  annual  custom  of 
many  of  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
Scarborough  to  make  an  excursion  to 
some  pleasant  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  enjoy  the  social  intercourse 
afforded  by  such  an  occasion,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  experience  the  delight 
and  the  charm  which  are  so  universally 
felt  in  a  journey  taken  purely  for  plea- 
sure, whether  the  distance  be  long  or 
short.  On  Friday,  July  1st,  the  party 
comprised  a  considerable  number  of  the 
teaches*  of  the  Sunday  school  union,  who 
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were  joined  by  several  other  friends,  end 
through  the  kindness  of  the  North-Eastern 
Bailway  Company,  they  were  conveyed  to 
Whitby  by  special  train  starting  from 
Scarborough  at  8.90  a-m.  As  the  day 
waned,  the  schoolroom  of  the  Silver  Street 
Congregational  Church  became  the  centre 
of  gathering ;  and  here  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  most  agreeably  wound  up  in 
partaking  of  tea.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween tea  and  the  party  leaving,  a  meeting 
took  place,  presided  over  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Congregational  minister.  The 
proceedings  commenced  by  singing  and 
prayer,  when,  after  a  short  address  of 
welcome  and  congratulation  to  the  Scar- 
borough friends  from  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  the  secretary  of  the  Scar- 
borough Sunday  School  Tjnion,  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  working  of'  the  union, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Parent  So- 
ciety in  London,  and  concluded  by  urging 
upon  the  Whitby  friends  to  at  once  form 
themselves  into  a  similar  society,  believing 
that  good  resulted  from  united  efforts  in 
this  all-important  work  of  training  the 
young.  An  animated  discussion  on  Sun- 
day school  work,  and  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  union  at  Whitby  then  followed, 


in  which  ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, and  several  other  friends  from  Scar- 
borough and  Whitby  took  part  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  the  great  proba- 
bility of  a  union  being  formed  in  Whitby. 
Webtbuby,  Wilts.— On  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
union  was  held  in  Providence  ChapeL  At 
five  o'clock  about  200  persons  took  tea  in 
the  schoolroom,  after  which  the  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  which  was 
fully  and  more  numerously  attended  than 
for  many  years  past.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Iter. 
W.  Jeffery ;  and  on  the  platform  were  the 
superintendents  ot  the  five  schools  in  the 
union,  the  Eev.  T.  Gilbert,  the  Eev.  j.  Bod- 
duck,  and  Mr.  T.  Brain,  who  attended  aa  a 
deputation  from  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
After  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the 
schools  by  the  respective  superintendents, 
which  described  distinct  features  of  hope 
and  blessing,  Mr.  Brain  made  a  brief  re- 
ference to  the  various  topics  touched  apon. 
in  the  reports,  and  gave  an  interestmg 
sketch  of  Sunday  school  work  in  gfBoeali 
but  more  especially  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  , 


COLONIAL. 


•  Hobabt  Town,  Tasmania.— A  corre- 
spondent writes  :— *  The  twenty -seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Tasmanian 
Sunday  School  Union  took  place  on  18th 
May,  1860,  at  Union  Chapel  Sohoolroom, 
Hobart  Town.  After  tea,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Bothwell,  Under-SheruT, 
and  the  business  was  commenced  by  the 
usual  devotional  exercises.  On  the  16th 
inst.  sermons  in  connection  with  the  anni- 
versary celebration  were  preached  by  the 
Bevs.  W.  C.  Robinson,  of  Brisbane  Street 
Congregational  Church,  and  James  Alien, 
of  St.  James's  Baptist  Church.    The  sta. 


tistical  returns  to  31st  December,  1888, 
showed  that  there  were  21  schools  (12  in 
Hobart  Town  and  0  in  the  country)  as- 
sociated in  union.  The  report  having 
been  adopted  and  ordered  to  "be  printed, 
the  officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  appointed,  H.  Hopkins, 
Esq.  (the  venerable  'father  of  Sunday 
schools '  here),  being  re-elected  president 
and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Weymouth  secre- 
tary. Depositaries,  Messrs.  J.  Waleh  and 
Sons.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Evan  Jones  on  'The  Discouragements 
and  Encouragements  of  our  Work/  and  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Short  on '  Progress.' 
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Of  the  early  history  of  Shushan  but  little  is  known.  From  references 
to  the  conquests  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  in  Gen.  xiv.,  we  may 
infer  that  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries, 
founded  a  kingdom  in  the  region  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
cradle  of  our  race. 

In  Ezra  iv.  9  we  read  that  the  Elamites  were  included  in  the  Persian 
empire ;  and  in  Dan.  viii.  2  that  Shushan  the  palace  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Elam. 

Herodotus  ascribes  the  founding  of  the  city  to  Memnon,  the  Ethio- 
pian, who  aided  Priam  in  the  defence  of  Troy,  though  to  this  honour 
there  are  other  claimants. 

In  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Ashur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria  about 
650  B.C.,  the  capture  of  Shushan  is  represented  upon  some  sculptures 
at  Nineveh.  From  the  number  of  bas-reliefs,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  Shushan  had  been  a  formid- 
able rival  of  "  Nineveh,  that  great  city."  Xenophon  records  how,  in 
due  course,  the  city  came  under  the  government  of  Cyrus,  and  from 
this  period  it  became  the  favourite  winter  seat  of  the  Persian  kings. 
November,  1869.  o 


454  "  Shushan  (he  Palace." 

The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  may  be  gathered  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  of  Aristagoras  to  Oleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  when 
the  former  wished  to  engage  him  as  an  ally  of  the  Ionians  against 
Darius ;  "  Susa,  where  the  Persian  monarch  occasionally  resides,  and 
where  his  treasures  are  deposited, — make  yourself  master  of  this  city, 
and  you  may  vie  in  influence  with  Jupiter  himself."  Frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Shushan  in  the  books  of  Scripturi  of  the  period 
of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity ;  and  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting episodes  in  the  history  of  the  great  Persian  capital  is  -that 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  where  the  Jewish  maiden  is  elevated 
to  queenly  dignity,  and  by  bar  influence  over  Ahasuerus  enables  her 
countrymen  throughout  the  kingdom  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
execution  of  the  decree  for  their  extermination.  Still  later,  when 
Alexander  entered  Suae,  an  trisanph,  he  found  in  the  treasury  immense 
sums  of  money,  and  among  other  articles  a  portion  of  the  property 
which  Xerxes  had  carried  flff  te  Greece.  During  the  five  centuries 
of  the  predominance  of  'the  £jraroian  empire,  Susa  continued  to  occupy 
a  foremost  position.  In  fkte  «acand  ox  thisd  century  of  our  era  a 
Christian  see  was  established  there;  but  the-isxty  gradually  declined 
before  the  rising  importance  »f  Ctesiphon,  Jundi  Sfcapur,  and  Sinister. 
The  caliph  Omar  took  H  m  £40,  and  shortly  after  tfae  commencement 
of  tike  MLowiBg  oratory  it  mourn  i»  have  toen  deserted  in  favour  of 
adjoining  towns.  The  hiiabasy  <af  its  former  greatness  alone  remain*! 
in  the  recitations  of  Persian  poeta,  the  inaratiaiis  of  the  people,  *od  Jfae 
vastaeae  of  its  mounds, 

Tbe  ra&a  rarajuol  bjfhv  —rag srawers  an  extentof  ^wrand  three  §m& 
a  htM  raiJra  ra  ^afwoaaferenofi,  and  nameroiw  mmffl  raramds  spread 
over  a  very  large  extent  beyond.  13b©  fwncipal  remains  consist  of 
four  spacious  artificial  platforms,  apparently  constructed  of  earth, 
gravel,  and  sun-dried  brick;  the  sides  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  a  horseman  except  at  three  places.  At  the  eastern 
base  of  the  ruins  stands  the  building,  shown  in  our  illustration,  to 
which  local  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Daniel,  and 
pilgrims  resort  to  it  in  large  numbers. 

The  great  mound  occupies  a  remarkably  commanding  position ;  it  is 
probably  "the  citadel  of  Susa,"  alluded  to  by  Arrian.  The  central 
platform  includes  a  space  of  about  sixty  acres,  and  rises  in  parts  to 
the  height  of  seventy  feet. 

There  are  no  traces  of  walls  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  Susa  pro- 
bably depending  much  more  upon  its  natural  defences — the  rivers  of 
the  province — than  upon  earthen  ramparts. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  investigation  and  discovery  in  the 
mounds  of  Susa,  we  refer  to  "  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldsea  and 
Susiana,"  by  W.  K.  Loftus ;  and  for  a  valuable  resume  of  what  is  known 
of  ancient  Persia,  to  Professor  Rawlinson's  "  Ancient  Monarchies." 

T.  J.  C. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CRUTCHES  * 

BY  TQE   SET.   JAMBS  M.   PPEBMAN. 

Cbutchbs  are  certainly  very  valuable  helps  to  the  lame.  By  their 
assistance  many  walk  who  without  them  would  have  no  means  of  pro- 
gress. We  believe,  however,  that  many  wise  physicians  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  some  cases  they  do  more  harm  than  good ;  since  with- 
out them  the  lame  man  would  depend  on  the  use  of  his  limbs,  which 
use  would  gradually  bring  strength,  while  a  daily  dependence  on  his 
crutches  gives  no  opportunity  for  that  exercise  which  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  muscles.  Crutches  certainly  should  never  be 
used  where  one  can  do  without  them ;  and  no  man  should  confess  his 
inability  to  walk  without  them  until  he  has  made  a  patient  and  careful 
trial.  Go  without  them  when  you  can ;  use  them  when  you  cannot 
get  along  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  crutches  have  been  used  in  our  Sunday 
schools  in  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  manner,  until  many  of  our 
Sunday  school  teachers  are  unable  to  walk  at  all  without  their  help, 
and  can  at  best  but  hobble  in  the  presence  of  their  classes.  The  high- 
est development  cannot  be  reached  while  we  perpetually  rely  upon 
such  helps. 

One  kind  of  Sunday  school  crutches  that  we  notice  is  to  be  found 
in  Commentaries.  The  right  use  of  commentaries  is  not  objected 
to;  it  is  their  abuse.  Many  are  so  addicted  to  the  consultation  of 
these  works  that  they  lose  all  independence  of  thought  or  of  expres- 
sion. Whenever  they  come  to  a  hard  place  in  the  lesson,  instead  of 
trying  to  think  it  out  for  themselves,  they  run  to-  their  favourite  com- 
mentator, and  what  he  says  has  for  them  the  authority  of  law.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  even  the  explanation  given,  but  they 
can  copy  it,  and  quote  it,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
mind. 

Now  there  are  some  reasonable  minds  that  are  not  satisfied  so 
easily;  they  even  dare  sometimes  to  dispute  the  position  of  a  com- 
mentator. It  may  be  very  bold  and  presumptuous  in  them  to  do  so, 
but  we  sometimes  get  that  kind  of  folk  into  our  Bible  classes ;  and 
what  is  the  teacher  to  do  if  young  Mr.  A.  or  Miss  B.  should  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  question  the  position  even  of  a  commentator  P  It  is  not 
enough  to  quote  the  words  of  the  reverend  doctor ;  these  bright,  in- 
quiring minds  insist  on  digging  deeper  than  that.  They  have  doubts 
which  they  wish  solved,  and  they  expect  help  from  their  teacher. 

All  the  commentaries  in  the  world  are  useless  if  we  refuse  to  do  our 
own  thinking.  In  fact,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  since  without  them 
we  should  form  some  opinion  of  our  own.  The  true  use  of  the  com- 
mentary is  to  assist  thought,  not  to  displace  it.     The  teacher  who 

*  From  the  (American)  Sunday  Se!wol  Teacher. 
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"Behold,  he  Frayeth." 


first  thinks  out  some  solution  of  a  difficult  passage,  looking  up  all  the 
parallel  passages  and  comparing  Scripture  with  itself,  will  find  himself 
ready  to  consult  authorities,  and  he  ought  not  to  consult  them  before. 
Then,  if  the  commentaries  agree  with  him,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  good  endorsers ;  if  they  differ  from  him  he  can 
examine  their  positions,  and  if  better  than  his  own  he  can  gracefully 
abandon  the  latter  under  conviction.  If  not  convinced,  let  him  hold 
fast  to  his  own  position.  It  is  proper  to  reverence  great  names,  and 
to  give  all  due  deference  to  superior  wisdom ;  but  the  wisest  men  may 
be  mistaken,  and  no  man,  however  lowly,  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his 
own  privilege  of  independent  thinking  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage 
to  a  great  name. 

"No  men  are  more  averse  to  this  abuse  of  commentaries  than  com- 
mentators themselves.  The  best  of  them  feel  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  and  give  their  opinions,  not  with  the  air  of  an  emperor 
publishing  a  decree,  but  rather  with  the  spirit  of  men  who  are  seeking 
after  the  truth,  and  who  are  willing  to  be  helped  by  others  in  the 
noble  search,  as  they  themselves  are  trying  to  render  aid.  Hence  we 
sometimes  find  them  retracting  opinions  which  once  they  had  held  and 
published,  subsequent  investigation  and  suggestions  from  other  minds 
having  satisfied  them  that  they  were  in  error. 

Teachers  who  do  not  desire  to  become  dwarfed  in  their  thoughts  and 
energies  will  learn  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  commentaries.  Have 
them  in  your  libraries  by  all  means — the  more  the  better;  but  do  not 
depend  on  them  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  as  though  they 
were  above  the  Word.  Consult  them  as  helps  to  thought,  and  no*  as 
substitutes  for  it.  No  man  should  use  crutches  as  long  as  he  can  walk 
without  them. 


'BEHOLD,  HE  PHAYETH." 


His  haughtiness  was  numbled  then,— 

Subdued  bis  passion  wild, 
The  strong  rejoicing  in  his  strength, 

Became  once  more  a  child ; 
Then  bowed  he  penitently  low, 

'Midst  conflict  of  the  night,— 
The  strife  between  contending  powers 

Of  darkness  and  of  light. 

And  not  a  friend  stood  by  him  there, 

For  earth  unconscious  slept ; 
But  angels  gathered  listening  near, 

The  while  the  strong  man  wept; 
Eager  they  watched  the  heaving  breast, 

Impatient  yet  to  bear 
Prom  out  that  heavy-laden  heart 

The  semblance  of  a  prayer. 

Soon  from  the  silent  gloom  arose, 

In  very  feebleness, 
And  scarcely  cheered  by  hope,  a  cry 

To  Him  who  waits  to  bless ; 


This  was  the  burden  of  his  prayer, 
The  substance  of  the  plea, — 

«  O  Thou  who  rich  in  mercy  art, 
Be  merciful  to  me." 

Straightway  their  snowy  wings  unfurled 

Those  messengers  of  light, 
And  to  the  city's  pearly  gates 

Urged  on  their  joyous  flight; 
Nor  stayed  they  tall  before  the  throne 

The  welcome  news  was  told, 
And  cherubim  and  seraphim 

Touched  sweet  their  harps  of  gold. 

And  soon  his  grief  expired  in  joy,— 

His  night  in  blissful  day, 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  arose, 

And  darkness  fled  away; 
The  peace  of  heaven  possessed  his  soul, 

His  prayer  was  turned  to  song; 
And  waits  he  now  till  called  to  praise 

Among  the  ransomed  throng. 

W.  Wixnuv. 
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PAUL  AT  EOME. 

An  Address  to  Sunday  Scholars, 
by   the  rev.   h.   t.  howat,   liverpool. 

My-  dear  young  Mends,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  great  city  of 
Rome.  Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Christ. 
During'  that  period  the  apostles  of  Christianity  have  been  busy,  and 
none  of  them  so  much  so  as  the  apostle  Paul.  Bat  persecution  has 
followed  him,  and  now,  like  so  many  good  men  since,  he  is  a  prisoner 
in  this  •'  city  of  the  Caesars  "  (as  it  used  to  be  called),  simply  for  the 
crime  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  great  apostle  had  often  wished  to  see  Eome.  "  As  much  as  in 
me  ia»"  he  had  written  to  the  little  band  of  converts,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Jfomans,  "lam  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at 
Borne  also."  The  wish  is  gratified,  but  the  preacher  is  in  chains, 
"  dwelling  by  himself,  in  his  own  hired  house,  for  two  whole  years,  with 
a  soldier  that  kept  him,"  that  is,  who  was  chained  to  him  by  the  arm, 
night  and  day  (Aots  xxviii.  16,  30). 

And  yet  in  this  imprisonment  of  Paul  we  have  another  illustration 
of  how  "  the  wrath  of  man  praises  God."  The  same  Providence  which 
arranged  that  the  apostle  should  be  allowed  the  indulgence  of  "  his  own 
hired  house,"  in  place  of  the  usual  military  prison,  turned  that  indul- 
gence to  good  account.  First  of  all,  just  as  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
was  written  in  Bedford  jail,  so  in  this  little  chamber  of  Paul's  in 
Borne  there  were  written  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  New  Testament 
"  epistles  " — the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  as  they  have  been  some- 
times termed — Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon. 
"  For  the  hope  of  Israel,"  Paul  himself  was  "  bound  with  that  chain," 
to  use  his  own  language  (Acts  xxviii.  20),  but  "  the  word  of  God  was 
not  bound ; "  and  so  with  the  hand  that  was  left  free,  while  the  chain 
was  on  the  wrist  of  the  other,  he  pens  the  fourfold  treasury  of  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  shape  of  the  "  epistles "  or  letters  I  have  named. 
Many  a  lonely  hour,  no  doubt,  was  beguiled  in  their  composition,  as 
many  another  since,  on  land  and  sea,  in  prison  cells,  on  sick  beds  and 
death-beds,  has  been  cheered  by  the  gospel  strength  and  comfort  they 
contain.  Persecution,  as  a  rule,  outwits  itself.  In  ^epistles  such  as 
these  the  great  apostle  was,  in  reality,  doing  more  for  the  spread  of 
"  the  superstition  "  of  Christianity,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  than  if 
during  the  whole  two  years  of  the  imprisonment  he  had  travelled, 
or  could  have  travelled,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  preached  a  sermon  every  hour. 

Another  illustration  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  apostleship  exer- 
cised in  "  the  hired  house,"  will  be  seen  in  this.  The  prisoner  was  not 
allowed  to  go  out  and  see  others,  but  any  one  was  permitted  to 
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come  in  and  see  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30).  And  so,  when  my  young 
friends  remember  that  Borne  at  this  period  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  world,  that  travellers  and  traders  came  there  from  every  nation  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  that  Eoman  soldiers  especially,  whose  profession  took 
them  into  every  part  of  the  empire,  would  be  constantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  "  the  hired  house,"  relieving  each  other  in  attendance  on 
Paul  and  other  duties,  they  will  see  what  a  noble  opportunity  the 
apostle  had  for  "  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Acts  xxviii.  31);  afrit 
having  the  opportunity,  Paul  Was  not  the  man  to  let  it  slip  through  hffl 
fingers.  If  the  Roman  Emperor  STero-  had  wished  to  put  down 
Christianity,  he  should  never  have  imprisoned  Paul  in  that  little  "  hired 
house."  He  was  a*  far  more  dangerous  man  to  heathe&i&m  there, 
making  silent  impressions  on  visitor*  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  than  ever  he  could  have  been  hi,,  perhaps,  any  other  circum- 
stances. That  imprisonment  of  Paul  led  to  converts  even  in  Nero's 
palace,  "the  saints  in  Caesar's  household,"  whose  Christian  compli- 
ments the  apostle  sent  in  one  of  the  epistles  written  from  Boffle-  to-  the 
church  at  Philippi  (PhiL  iv.  22)..  It  is  no  idle  fancy,  either,*  that 
pictures  Eoman  soldiers  listening  to  what  is  now  "  the  old,  old  story/' 
but  which  was  new  in  every  sense  then— the  story  of  Jesus  as  told  by 
the  prisoner — and  so  impressed  by  it  that  ever  after  they  carried 
the  Cross  in  their  hearts,  while  they  carried  in  their  hands  the  banners 
of  Rome.  That  little  chamber  in  "  the  hired  house"  may  have. made 
mere  than  one  Cornelius.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  of  our  own 
British  forefathers  trading  with.  Borne,  as  we  know  they  dicf  with 
Phoenicia  long  before,  may  have  looked  in  on  the  imprisoned  apostle 
and^conte  back  to  our  own  shores,  pioneers  of  that  simple  gospel  which* 
infinitely  more  than  our  mineral  wealth,  ha»  made  our  country  "  great." 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the  influence  of  these  "  two  whole  years  " 
in  this  *  hired  house."  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  the  foundation  of 
many  a  European  church  was  laid  there,  and  that  from  the  little  apart- 
ment where  Paul  sat*  now  writing  his  "  Epistles,"  and  now  conversing 
tfith  men  of  different  nations,  there  stretched  a  great  network  of  mis- 
sionary labours,  the  central  power  being  that  poor  persecuted  prisoner, 
the  object  of  Nero's  wrath.  Indeed,  never  so  much  as  now,  When  he  is 
chained  to  that  soldier  at  his  side,  did  Paul  realize  hia  illustrious  title, 
"  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles." 

In  proof  of  this  last  statement,  I  refer  my  young  friends  to  the  fact, 
gathered  from  occasional  references  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  that  this 
little  "  hired  house  "  in  Borne  became  a  common  rallying  point  lor  the 
early  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Did  the  churches  need  counsel  or  help? 
Luke,  Timothy,  Mark,  Epaphras,  Onesimus,  and  many  more  visiting 
the  apostle  in  his  loneliness,  are  successively  despatched  by  him  on 
many  important  Christian  errands.  As  Paul  himself  tells  us,  "  the 
care  of  all  the  churches  "  pressed  on  him  "from  day  to  day."  And 
yet  the  old  man  was  quite*  happy,  quite  in*  his  element.  It  waa-  during 
this  peried  he  wrote  the  beautiful  words*  "  For  m*to  live  is  Quirt." 
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It  was  during  the  same  period  he  stated  this  belief  in  another  of  his 
letters, — "  The  things  which  have  happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out 
rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.,r  It  was  the  gospel  Paul 
was  always  thinking  of;  and  if  he  could  serve  the  gospel  better  by 
lying  a  prisoner  at  Borne  than  travelling  through  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor,  "  visiting  the  churches  "  in  person,  he  was*  well  content,*— 
"  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done/' 

Scarcely  any  of  the  conversations  of  the  apostle  with  his  visiters  in 
his  little  "  hired  house  "  have  come  down  to  us.  A  few  sentences  only 
are  preserved  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlesr  when  on 
a  memorable  occasion  Paul  spent  an  entire  day,  "  from  morning  till 
evening/ '  expounding  to  a  large  gathering  of  unbelieving.  Roman  Jews 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both 
out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets  "  (Acts  xxviii.  23). 

The  result  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  then  were  pronounced 
the  prophetic  words,  Paul's  last  recorded  farewell  to  the  Jewish  nation* 
so  full  of  sadness, — "  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you  that  the  salvation 
of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear  it."  How 
strangely  these  words  have  been  fulfilled !  Compared  with  conversions 
among  Gentile  nations  what  is  the  state  of  conversions  among,  the 
Jews  ?  Alas !  alas !  let  the  reports  of  our  missionary  societies  and 
faithful  missionary  labourers  tell.  Caffres  in  Africa,  and  Hindoos  in 
Asia, — the  Greenlander  in  his  hut  of  snow,  and  the  negro  toiling.beneath 
a  burning  sun, — all  have  accepted  the  gospel ;  while  the  children  of  theae 
Roman  Jews,  with  a  few  noble  and  scattered-  exceptions,  remain  as< 
stubborn,  as  persevering  in  their  unbelief,  as  their  fat-herd  of  old  in 
Paul's  "  hired  house  "  in  Rome, 

What  now  is  the  state  of  matters  with  the  Gentile  world  P  Let  my 
young  friends  remember,  in  conclusion,  tihese  different  things.  Chris* 
tianity  is  the  religion  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  It'  has-  been 
the  founder,  under  God,  of  the  most  benevolent  institutions—  charities* 
hospitals,  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and.  the  blind — not  one  of 
which  could  Paul  have  seen  through  the  window  of  his  "  hired  house  M 
in  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Rome,  but  a  hundred  of  which  may  be  seen 
this  very  day  in  the  city  of  London  alone.  With  Christianity  in  their 
hands,  men, "  Gentile  "  men  have  gone  forth  to  the  wildest  nations  and 
tamed  the  savage;  have  braved  the  diseases  of  foreign  climates-  to 
preach  the  cross  of  Christ ;  have  taught  mothers  to  love  their  children, 
and  not  drown  them  in  any  sacred  river ;  have  taught  children  to  love 
their  parents,  and  not  bury  them  IMng  in  the  grave. 

We  Gentiles  have  many  sins.  But  we  have  at  least  "  heard,"  thai 
is,  accepted  the  gospel.  We  may  not  always  *'  hear  it "  with  patient 
faith.  We  may  not  always  reduce  it  to  serious  practice.  But  thanks 
be  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  not-  rejected  it;  and  now  may  that 
same  grace  be  given  to  us  all,  both  old  and  young,  to  remember  that 
"  hearing  "  and  "  doing  "  are  to  go  together,  and  that- "  to  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  the  same  shall  much  be  required."     Amen. 
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MODERN  CHRISTIAN  HEROISM. 

Bomb  touching  illustrations  of  patient  endurance  of  "  persecution  for 
righteousness1  sake  "  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  recently  forwarded  to  us, 
detailing  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  "  Friends  "  in  North  Carolina,  in 
consequence  of  their  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  military  proceedings  of 
the  Confederate  Government  during  the  late  war.  The  noble  testimony 
of  the  "  Friends  "  against  slavery  rendered  them  specially  obnoxious  to 
the  Secessionists,  and  the  conscription  afforded  means  of  manifesting 
that  hatred. 

The  manner  in  which  the  violence  of  their  persecutors  was  met  is 
detailed  in  the  well-attested  instances  following: — 

"  In  the  spring  of  1865  about  forty  men,  professing  to  be  in  search 
of  conscripts,  came  to  a  mill  belonging  to  J.  D.,  of  Cane  Creek,  Chat- 
ham Co.  The  miller  was  first  hung  up  by  a  rope  three  times  to  force 
him  to  betray  his  sons,  who  were  hidden.  Upon  hearing  the  screams  of 
the  miller's  wife  and  children,  J.  D.  went  out  to  the  crowd.  The  same 
information  was  demanded  of  him,  but  he  assured  them  of  his  entire 
ignorance  as  to  their  retreat.  He  was  at  once  seized  and  carried  into 
the  barn.  A  rope  was  tied  around  his  neck,  and  thrown  over  a  beam, 
while  he  was  mounted  upon  a  box.  Then,  beginning  to  tighten  the 
rope,  they  Baid, '  You  are  a  Quaker,  and  your  people,  by  refusing  to 
fight  and  keeping  so  many  out  of  the  army,  have  caused  the  defeat  of 
the  South,'  adding,  that  if  he  had  any  prayers  to  offer,  he  must  be 
quick,  as  he  had  only  five  minutes  to  live.  J.  D.  only  replied  that  he 
was  innocent,  and  could  adopt  the  language, '  Father,  forgive  them ; 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  They  then  said  they  would  not  hang 
him  just  then,  but  proceeded  to  rob  him ;  then  ordered  him  under  a 
horse-trough,  threatening  to  shoot  him  if  he  looked  up.  While  lying 
there  he  could  hear  them  hanging  up  the  miller  three  different  times 
till  the  sound  of  strangling  began.  After  finally  extorting  a  promise 
from  him  to  find  his  sons  they  left,  charging  J.  D.  to  lie  still  till  they 
came  back  with  some  others  to  hang.  They  did  not  return,  however, 
but  went  on  to  one  of  his  Methodist  neighbours,  whom  they  hung  until 
unconscious,  and  then  left  him  in  that  state ;  and  the  next  night  they 
found  one  of  the  missing  conscripts,  whom  they  hung  until  dead. 

"  S.  F.  was  arrested  in  the  Twelfth  Month,  1864,  and  taken  to  Salis- 
bury. On  refusing  to  take  a  gun  he  was  subjected  for  two  hours  to 
the  brutal  punishment  known  as  bucking,  in  which  the  person  is  placed 
in  a  stooping  position,  the  wrists  firmly  tied  and  brought  in  front  of 
the  knees,  with  a  pole  thrust  between  the  elbows  and  the  knees,  thus 
keeping  the  body  in  a  painful  and  totally  helpless  position.  After  this 
he  is  made  to  carry  a  pole  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  tied  during 
the  night.  The  next  morning  he  was  tied  up  by  the  hands  for  two 
hours.  The  same  afternoon  a  gun  was  tied  to  his  right  arm  and  a 
piece  of  timber  to  his  neck.  Unable  longer  to  endure  the  weight  of  it, 
he  sat  down  in  order  to  support  the  end  of  it  upon  the  ground,  when 
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he  was  pierced  by  a  bayonet.  They  then  backed  him  down  again,  and 
gagged  him  with  a  bayonet  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Enraged  at 
the  meekness  with  which  these  cruelties  and  indignities  were  borne, 
the  captain  began  to  swear  at  him,  telling  him  it  was  useless  to  contend 
further ;  he  must  now  take  a  gun  or  die.  As  the  captain  proceeded  to 
tie  the  gun  upon  his  arm,  S.  F.  answered  quietly,  '  If  it  is  thy  duty  to 
inflict  this  punishment  upon  me  do  it  cheerfully— don't  get  angry  about 
it.9  The  captain  then  left  him,  saying  to  his  men,  '  If  any  of  you  can 
make  him  fight  do  it — I  cannot.'  Two  young  men  now  appeared  with 
their  guns,  telling  him  they  were  going  to  take  him  off  and  shoot  him. 
•  It  is  the  Sabbath,'  he  replied, '  and  as  good  a  day  to  die  as  any.'  They, 
however,  took  him  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who,  more  inclined 
to  mercy,  advised  him  to  consult  a  lawyer  and  procure  exemption,  if 
possible,  but  assured  him  that  if  not  so  released  he  must  take  his  gun 
or  die.  Two  days  after  his  gun  was  tied  to  Ms  arm  with  great  severity, 
and  a  strap  passed  around  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  dragged  around 
nearly  the  entire  day.  The  next  day  the  bucking  was  resorted  to.  A 
Friend,  who  visited  the  camp  at  this  time,  remonstrating  against  such 
cruelty,  it  was  given  up,  though  he  was  still  retained  as  a  prisoner,  till 
the  surrender  of  Salisbury,  not  long  after,  restored  him  to  his  family. 

"W.  B.  H.  was  arrested  on  the  8th  of  Sixth  Month,  1863.  The 
officers  to  whose  division  he  was  assigned  were  unusually  rough  and 
severe.  Finally,  after  a  full  explanation  of  his  views,  and  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  refusing  all  military  duties  whatsoever,  the  colonel 
said  he  should  be  shot,  and  the  only  favour  allowed  should  be  the  choice 
of  time — that  night  or  the  next  morning.  After  a  little  pause,  W.  H. 
replied  that  if  it  was  his  heavenly  Father's  will  that  he  should  lay  down 
his  life,  he  would  for  rather  do  it  than  disobey  one  of  His  commands. 
But  if  it  was  not  His  will,  none  of  them  could  take  his  life  from  him ; 
however  they  might  give  the  order  to  do  so.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
three  men  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  of  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  who  all  trusted  in  God,  and  He  delivered  them.  As 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  could  make  no  choice.  The  officer  seemed 
greatly  at  a  loss,  and  sent  him  to  the  waggon-yard  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  he  was  ordered  out  with  a  foraging  party.  He  explained 
that  he  had  two  objections  to  this :  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  military 
work ;  and,  besides,  it  was  taking  the  property  of  others.  The  colonel, 
now  greatly  excited,  came  forward  and  had  him  laid  on  the  ground, 
while  a  gun  was  tied  to  his  back.  He  refused  to  rise  with  it  on.  The 
men  were  then  ordered  to  run  their  bayonets  into  him,  but  they  con- 
tinued only  to  pierce  his  clothes.  A  squad  of  men  was  then  drawn  up 
in  readiness  to  fire,  but  as  the  order  was  about  being  given,  W.  H. 
raised  his  arms  and  said,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  Not  a  gun  was  fired,  and  some  of  the  men  were  heard 
saying,  *  They  could  not  shoot  such  a  man.'  The  enraged  officer  struck 
at  his  head,  but  missed  his  aim.  He  then  spurred  his  horse  repeatedly 
to  ride  over  him,  but  the  horse  sprang  aside  at  each  attempt,  and  he 
remained  unharmed.    The  officer  then  left,  saying  he  was  not  yet  done 
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with  him,  but  was  himself  killed  the  same  or  next  day  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

"  The  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  Friends  in  North  Carolina  was 
no*  small  As  they  could  not  fight,  and  as  they  were  charged  with 
favouring  the  cause  of  the  Union,  they  were  frequently  marked  out  for 
special  plunder.  In  the  few  small  Meetings  in  Tennessee  the  loss  (in 
gold)  was  35,000  dollars.  In  the  vicinity  of  Goldsboro'  in  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  about  forty  families,  the  whole  loss  of  property  was  esti- 
mated in  official  returns  at  98,220  dollars  (in  gold).  This  resulted,  in 
part,  from  the  army  being  quartered  upon  them  at  various  times  during 
the  four  years'  struggle,  but  chiefly  from  the  desolating  inarch  of 
General  Sherman  in  the  spring  of  1865.  In  not  a  few  cases  Friends 
were  pointed  out  as  very  obstinate  secessionists  and  deserving  of 
no  mercy.  Their  homes  were  stripped  of  almost  every  comfort.  Much 
of  the  bedding  and  clothing,  furniture  and  food  was  wantonly  des- 
troyed. Their  stock  was  generally  swept  away,  and  scarcely  a  living 
animal,  even  to  a  chicken,  remained.  The  sick  were  taken  from 
their  beds,  that  the  soldiers  might  search  for  gold.  So  extreme 
was  the  destitution  that  followed,  that  those  who  had  lived  in  plenty 
were-  now  seen  upon  the  track  of  the  army,  searching  for  fragments 
of  rood  to  sustain  life.  A  few  old  bones  were  counted  a  welcome 
treasure,  and  when  this  resource  failed,  and  rations  were  distributed 
in  Goldsboro',  delicate  women  and  children  had  often  to  walk  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  to  procure  a  few  days'  scanty  food.  The  seed  placed  in 
the  ground  had  been  mostly  destroyed,  and  they  could  obtain  no  more." 

Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  army  of  peace.  Who  shall  estimate  the 
power  of  such  examples  P  Yolumes  may  be  written  on  the  impolicy 
and  evil  of  war ;  but  how  feeble  are  all  words  beside  such  quiet  deeds 
wrought  in  the  grace  of  their  blessed  Leader. 

Most  meekly,  yet  most  nobly  did  they  keep  the  charge,  "Thou 
therefore  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  LOED  HATH  FEED  OF  HIM. 

O  the  fulness  and  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of  Christ !  Jesus  needs 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  No  sect,  no  colour,  no  condition  is  with- 
out use  in  this  free  gospel  dispensation.  "  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
and  free,"  all  are  wanted  to  fit  in  their  appropriate  places,  that  the 
heavenly  temple  may  be  glorious  and  complete ! 

The  wealth  of  the  publican,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ; 
the  garments  of  Dorcas,  and  -the  talents  of  Paul  are  alike  demanded  for 
the  adorning  of  the  temple.  Peter  and  James,  and  John  Hubs  and 
John  Williams,  stand  as  pillars,  beautiful  and  glorious ;  while  John 
Bunyan  shall  no  more  be  called  to  pass  through  the  "Slough  of 
Despond ; "  he  is  now  an  oracle  in  the  "  temple  of  my  God."  And  oh ! 
the  cherubims,  and  almond  flowers,  and  knops  of  faith  and  prayer,  that 
are  evoked  from  the  suffering  couches  of  many  afflicted  ones. 

The  Lord  hath  need  of  them  alL 
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In  all  God's  works  there  is  wondrous  variety.  Tet  there  are  certain 
salient  points  in  which  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  works  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  certain  broad  principles  running  through  all 
creation,  making  it  one  harmonious  whole.  Variety  in  order,  order  in 
variety,  we  see  in  all  the  works  of  God.  Take,  for  instance,  the  blossoms 
of  yonder  oak  tree.  Their  general  form  is  the  same,  so  that  we  could 
at  once  recognise  any  one  of  them  as  belonging  to  that  particular 
species  of  tree ;  but  if  we  compare  any  two  of  these  blossoms  closely 
together,  we  shall  find  as  much  difference  between  them  as  there  is 
between  any  two  human  faces. 

This  is  but  one  example ;  we  see  the  same  principle  running  through- 
out God's  works  in  creation.     In  His  works  of  grace  it  is  visible  also. 

In  the  development  of  the  characters  of  His  children,  and  in  the 
work  which  He  gives  them  to  do, — in  the  fitting  of  the  work  to  the 
character,  and  of  the  character  to  the  work,  we  see  the  same  marvellous 
variety  and  infinite  wisdom.  But  though  as  in  the  outward  creation 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  one  bosom  differs  from  what  it  is  in  another, 
still  as  the  leaves  of  the  oak  have  one  general  outline  and  appearance, 
so  has  the  work  of  God  in  every  heart  the  same  general  character. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;"  and  sooner  or  later,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  these  fruits  are  brought  forth  wherever  the  life  of  God 
is  really  implanted  in  the  soul.  Again,  as  God  leads  His  children  by 
different  paths,  so  do  the  modes  differ  by  which  He  draws  them  to 
Himself  at  first.  If  this  were  more  fully  recognised,  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  from  many  a  pulpit  and  from  many  a  class  would  be 
greatly  increased.  There  are  certain  wants  common  to  every  human 
heart; — cleansing  from  sin,  the  need  of  safety  and  rest,  the  want 
of  an  object  upon  which  to  expend  its  love  and  energy,  the  longing 
after  the  love  of  another.  Every  human  soul  at  this  moment  needs 
these  things,  is  perhaps  longing  for  them ;  but  sometimes  it  is  for  the 
supply  of  one  of  these,  and  sometimes  for  another,  that  the  soul  is  first 
led  to  Jesus.  Now  unless  we  so  present  Christ  as  to  meet  all  these 
wants,  some  souls  may  go  empty  away.  There  are  needs  to  be  met 
other  than  those  of  the  entirely  careless,  the  believer,  or  the  seeker  of 
Christ  who  is  deeply  sorrowing  for  sin. 

There  are  those  who  have  no  conscious  conviction  of  sin,  no 
conscious  faith  in  Christ,  who  do  not  think  themselves  anxious  about 
their  souls,  who  want  something,  they  scarcely  know  what,  and  to 
be  told  what  it  is  would  be  to  them  an  inexpressible  blessing.  It  may 
be  that  they  only  feel  the  necessity  of  an  object  in  life, — an  interest 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  live.  Or  they  want  to  feel  safe ; 
they  have  vague  fears  arising  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  which 
probably  they  have  heard  from  infancy,  that  without  the  one  great 
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change  they  can  have  no  salvation.  Beginning,  perhaps,  in  so  slight 
a  degree  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  even  by  the  subject  of  them,  it 
may  be  that  these  thoughts  grow  and  increase  until  the  wearied  mind 
looks  out  longingly  for  some  help.  This  is  the  time  when  religions 
bookB  are  turned  over  in  case  it  may  be  met  with  there,  and  all  teach- 
ing  is  eagerly  listened  to  for  instruction.  Now  to  bring  to  those  who 
are  in  such  states  of  mind  truths  like  the  following  alone, — "  Christ's 
blood  is  a  fountain  deep  enough  to  wash  away  sins,  even  the  vilest, — 
God  in  Christ  justifies  all  who  believe  in  Him, — every  contrite  sin- 
burdened  soul  who  comes  to  Christ  shall  not  be  cast  out," — may 
probably  be  to  fail  in  reaching  them  at  all.  Their  mental  reply  would 
be  something  like  this : — "  We  know  that  God  justifies  all  who  believe, 
but  we  do  not  believe.  For  the  sin-burdened  we  know  there  is  rest 
but  we  are  not  Bin-burdened.  If  we  felt  ourselves  so  vile  we  know 
that  Christ's  blood  could  wash  away  our  sin,  but  we  do  not  see  such 
great  evil  in  ourselves,  and  so  for  us  there  is  no  welcome."  Might  not 
some  thoughts  like  these  better  serve  the  purpose  here  P — 

This  void, — this  longing  after  something  you  know  not  what,  some 
enjoyment,  something  worthy  of  pursuit, — is  the  longing  of  the  soul 
after  God,  although  you  perhaps  know  it  not ;  these  wishes,  faint  and 
few  as  they  may  be,  after  safety  and  rest, — this  wish  of  yours  to  be  a 
Christian  because  none  else  can  be  at  rest, — these  Christ  came  to 
answer.  He  does  not  tell  you  to  wait  until  after  you  have  had  con- 
viction of  sin  before  you  come  to  Him ;  nay,  in  doing  so  you  are  not 
only  risking  the  eternal  loss  of  your  salvation,  but  you  are  disobeying 
His  direct  command.  When  He  says,  "Come  to  Me,"  "Believe  in 
Me,"  He  says  it  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
choice — a  glorious,  precious  invitation  merely, — but  a  world-wide 
command.  The  acceptance  of  your  present  and  everlasting  happiness 
is  a  simple  duty, — not  a  future  one  to  be  performed  when  you  shall  be 
in  any  way  whatever  more  prepared  for  it,  but  a  duty  at  the  present 
time*  The  Scripture  is  plain  upon  this ;  it  everywhere  speaks  of  the 
present  time.     "  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

If  any  reply,  "How  can  I  do  this,  since  I  do  not  feel  my  sins 
wearisome P"  the  teacher  may  answer,  "If  you  cannot  bring  to  Hint 
the  burden  of  your  sins,  you  can  at  least  bring  to  Him  the  heart  that 
does  not  feel  its  burden."  But  should  some  scholar  say,  "  Of  what 
avail  if  I  do  not  repent  and  believe?  Will  this  save  me?"  Hear 
Christ's  own  words, — "Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water 
of  life  freely."  "Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  For  the  intention  to  turn  and  come  to  Him  is  repenting  and 
believing  both.  But  if  any  still  urge,  "Even  for  this  I  have  no 
power,"  let  them  remember  that  for  that  which  Christ  commands  He 
also  provides  the  means.  He  mocks  none  by  asking  them  to  do  that 
in  which  He  is  not  ready  to  assist  them.  In  themselves  powerless, 
His  Spirit  is  ever  ready  to  help.  The  first  step  that  can  be  taken  is 
that  which  places  the  soul  within  the  conditions  of  salvation  at  once; 
for  the  first  step  is  that  by  which  we  connect  ourselves  to  Christ  to 
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work  all  good  in  ns.  He  on  His  part  is  always  ready,  and  ever  has 
been.  He  who  laid  down  his  life  for  ns,  could  He  be  unwilling  to 
receive  ns,  however  we  came  P 

Again,  to  those  who  are  longing  for  an  object  and  an  interest  in  life, 
Christ  may  be  preached  as  the  Captain — the  King,  under  whose  leader- 
ship all  the  latent  chivalry  of  young  hearts  may  be  stimulated,  and  all 
the  powers  brought  into  real  exercise. 

Let  us  not  fear-  to  make  use  of  all  figures,  and  to  urge  every  kind 
of  plea  with  those  whom  we  teach.  We  have  abundant  scriptural 
warrant  for  so  doing,  and  so  that  we  aid  in  bringing  about  an  interview 
between  them  and  Christ,  we  may  leave  it  to  Him  to  do  the  rest. 

Sigma. 


LETTEES  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Mr  beab  young  Fbibxd, — Your  last  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure. 
Since  you  told  me,  a  year  ago,  that  you  hoped  you  were  trusting  in  and 
loving  the  Saviour,  and  that  you  purposed  uniting  yourself  with  His 
people,  nothing  I  have  heard  from  you  has  pleased  me  so  much  as 
finding  that  you  are  now  engaged  in  active  Christian  service. 

For  the  sake  of  others,  I  am  glad ;  for  taking  this  as  an  indication 
that  you  purpose,  by  God's  help,  to  be  no  idler  in  His  church,  but  to 
set  out  in  the  Christian  life  "  with  the  adoption  of  that  mighty  impul- 
sive and  glorious  word,  usefulness,"  I  cannot  but  think,  with  so  many 
years,  we  may  hope,  of  vigorous  life  before  you,  how  much  good  you 
may  be  permitted  to  do ;  how  many  souls  may  be  blessed  through  you. 
And  no  less  am  I  glad  for  your  own  sake ;  active  Christian  benevolence, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  is  very  helpful  to  the  maintenance  of  the  divine 
life  in  the  soul, — nay,  is,  in  many  cases,  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  attainment  of  high  Christian  character.  For,  as  it  is  with  the 
bodily  powers  and  mental  faculties,  so  is  it  with  spiritual  affections  and 
principles — exercise  is  necessary  to  growth,  healthful  development,  and 
sustained  vigour.  And  therefore,  because  I  desire  that  you  should  rise 
above  the  lower  level  of  Christian  life,  and  "  receive  a  full  reward,"  right 
glad  I  am  that  you  have  set  to  work ;  and  of  all  departments  of  service, 
I  am  glad  you  have  chosen  the  Sunday  school,  this  work  supplying  such 
various  training  and  exercise. 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  who  is  in  earnest  will  be  led  to  more  careful 
study  of  God's  word ;  Divine  truth  will  be  apprehended  more  clearly, 
and  realized  with  new  vividness,  as  communicated  to  others:  thus 
knowledge  and  conviction,  the  conditions  of  all  advance,  will  increase. 
Love  to  Christ  will  grow,  as  His  love  is  spoken  of  to  the  children ;  and 
towards  the  children  affection  will  be  drawn  out, — pleasant,  gratified 
affection  oftentimes,  but  not  less  profitable  when  it  is  the  charity  that 
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suffers  long,  endureth  all  things,  and  is  not  easily  provoked.  Working 
on  without  much  visible,  present  result,  patience  is  learned,  trust  in 
God's  promises,  and  how  to  sow  in  hope. 

And  regarding  the  Sunday  school  as  an  organization — observance  of 
rules,  submission  to  authority,  affectionate  regard  for  fellow-teachers, 
kindly  forbearance,  the  share  taken  in  general  management — all  this  is 
helpful  discipline.  Once  again,  this  work  thoroughly  carried  out,  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  many  other  distinct  modes  of  Christian 
usefulness.  Giving  a  Sunday  school  address  is  the  first  step,  sometimes, 
to  itinerant  preaching  or  the  pastorate ;  visitation  of  scholars  forms  the 
habit  of  kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor ;  as  illness  and  death  enter 
their  families,  visits  to  the  sick  and  to  the  house  of  mourning  become 
familiar ;  and,  now  and  then,  occasion  is  found  for  feeding  the  hungry 
and  clothing  the  naked.  "  The  more  our  whole  nature  is  employed  in 
doing  good,  the  more  it  is  blessed ;  "  and  nowhere  can  a  private  Chris- 
tian find  better  scope  for  various  deeds  of  Jove  than  in  connection  with 
a  Sunday  school. 

You  see  I  magnify  our  office.  Of  course  I  do ;  what  work  is  not 
done  the  better  for  being  highly  thought  of  and  delighted  in !  Enthu- 
siasm is  better  than  indifference,  even  should  it  lead  to  some  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  when  we  look  at  our  work  in  the  light  of  eternity,  or  read 
such  words  as  these — "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children 
hi  my  name,  receiveth  me " — is  it  possible  to  ^exaggerate  its  im- 
portance or  its  dignity  P 

But  you  say,  dear  A >  that  though  you  take  a  lively  interest 

in  the  work,  you  are  sometimes  much  discouraged,  and  feel  yourself 
very  imperfectly  fitted  for  the  duties  you  have  undertaken,  and 
that  you  think  I  might  help  you  by  some  suggestions  and  advice. 
Host  gladly  would  I  help  you  if  I  could;  and  if  you  really  think 
two  or  three  letters  on  the  subject  would  be  any  assistance,  assuredly 
they  shall  be  written,  if  God  permit.  But  in  that  case  you  must 
try  to  tell  me  rather  more  distinctly  what  are  your  chief  discourage- 
ments, and  on  what  points  you  particularly  wish  advice;  for  to 
give  you,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  familiar  letters,  a  systematic, 
detailed  answer  to  the  general  question,  "  How  may  I  become  an  efficient 
Sunday  school  teacher  ?  "  is  altogether  impossible.  You  will  obtain 
valuable  help  by  reading  carefully  such  books  as  Groser's  "  Our  Work," 
InghVs  "Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Teaching,"  Todd's  "Sabbath 
School  Teacher,"  Collins*  "  Teacher's  Companion,"  and  similar  works, 
the  titles  of  which  are  often  advertised  in  your  Sunday  school  maga- 
zines. And  for  my  own  comfort,  one  word  more,  and  once  for  all;  for 
egotism  easily  creeps  in  under  pretence  of  humility.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  fully  practise  all  I  preach,  or  have  attained  to  everything  recom- 
mended to  you.  Thus  saying,  conscience  may  spare  to  add,  "Thou 
hypocrite ! "  to  the  needed  admonition,  "  Thou  that  teachest  another, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself  P  " 

Well,  then,  dear  A ,  to  give  more  particular  advice  I  await 

another  letter  from  you ;  so  let  me  now  conclude  this  with  one  general 
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recommendation, — Seek  to  do  this  work  reHgioushjy  with  an  abiding 
conscious  reference  to  Christ  Himself,  and  continual  communication 
with  Him  concerning  it. 

It  is  possible  to  make  secular  work  religious ;  it  is  lamentably  easy 
to  make  religious  work  secular.  I  am  not  thinking  of  work  done 
hypocritically.  But  around  work  entered  upon  sincerely,  from  desire 
to  please  God,  there  may  gather,  in  the  doing,  so  many  secondary 
motives  and  human  interests;  externals  and  circumstantials  may  so 
occupy  the  attention,  that  God,  Christ,  Eternity,  may  be  almost  forgotten ; 
the  influence  of  unseen  things  be  felt  feebly,  indirectly,  and  as  from  far 
off.  Seek  that  this  may  not  be  so  with  you ;  watch  against  it,  pray 
against  it;  ask  that  there  may  ever  be  kept  open  communication 
between  Christ  and  your  soul,  so  that,  continually  and  consciously,  all 
your  works  may  be  "  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  Him." 

Thus  abiding  in  Christ,  you  will  be  kept  from  falling  into  formality 
and  routine.  Teaching  God's  word  will  not  sink  into  giving  a  lesson ; 
in  your  children,  though  their  outward  appearance  and  ways  grow 
familiar,  and  personal  associations  strengthen,  you  will  still  recognise 
souls  committed  to  your  charge ;  nor  as  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  your  own  school  increases  will  this  feeling  become  at  all  narrow,  or 
be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  large-hearted  pleasure  in  every  effort 
made,  anywhere  and  by  any  one,  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

May  God  bless  you,  dear  A  ,  enabling  you  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work. 

Believe  me,  yours  affectionately, 

K.  L.  G. 


THE  DESERT  JOURNEY. 


Safe  across  the  waters, 

Here  in  peace  we  stand, 
See  the  wrecks  of  Egypt 

Strewed  along  the  sand. 
Safe  across  the  waters, 

Foes  for  erer  gone, 
Now  we  march  in  safety, 

God  our  guide  alone. 

'Tis  the  silent  desert, 

Sand  and  rock  and  waste ; 
But  the  chain  is  broken, 

And  the  peril  past. 
Onward,  then,  right  onward ! 

This  our  watchword  still; 
Till  we  reach  the  glory 

Of  the  wondrous  hill. 


For  the  journey  girded, 

Haste  we  on  our  way; 
The  pillar-cloud  above  us, 

Guide  by  night  and  day. 
On  through  waste  and  blackness, 

O'er  our  desert  road; 
On  till  Sinai  greets  us, 

Mountain  of  our  God. 

On  past  Edom's  valley, 

Moab's  mountain  wall, 
Jordan's  sea-broad  rushings, 

Tfce  pillar-cloud  o'er  all. 
Past  the  palm-shaded  city, 

Bock  and  hill  our  road; 
On  till  Salem  greets  us, 

City  of  our  God! 
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W.  F.  I  have  to  reply  to  a  question 
by  "Frappez  Fort,"  on  the  subject  of 
late  comers,  asking  how  our  super- 
intendent managed  his  ordinary  duties. 
When  he  first  took  office  he  had  much 
trouble  in  getting  proper  order  in  this 
as  in  some  other  respects,  but  he  did 
accomplish  it  by  littles  at  a  time.  He 
did  not  spend  his  morning  or  afternoon 
at  the  door,  but  as  soon  as  all  had  been 
admitted—the  work  of  about  two  or 
three  minutes, — he  went  about  those 
other  duties  referred  to,  although, 
wherever  he  might  be,  if  he  heard  the 
door  opened  he  would  turn  immediately 
to  see  who  it  was,  and  not  only  the 
"late  comer,"  but  others  near  him 
could  see  the  effect  upon  his  counte- 
nance ;  perhaps  the  teacher  or  scholar 
would  have  to  pass  him,  this  would 
give  the  opportunity  for  a  whispered 
remark  ;  or,  as  the  platform  was  near 
the  door,  and  this  was  his  usual  point 
of  observation  of  the  whole  school,  the 
person  must  pass  very  near  him  if  he 
was  there.  However,  this  is  certain, 
that  "little  by  little"  he  did  get 
punctual  attendance,  and  latterly 
seldom  had  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 
He  also  managed  to  raise  the  average 
attendance  to  five-sixths  of  the  number 
on  the  books.  The  quiet  and  order 
arising  from  these  "  little  "  attentions 
were  such  that  when  the  school  was  in 
fall  work,  a  person  outside  the  door 
would  hardly  believe  that  one  was 
being  held  inside. 

President  "We  are  indebted  to  our 
friend,  W.  F.,  and  trust  that  his  plan 
may  be  tested  as  it  deserves.  And  now, 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  the  communica- 


tions of  the  friends  named  at  our  last 
meeting  should  receive  attention. 

Secretary.  The  first  is  from  £.  £., 
who  appears  to  be  a  veteran  in  the 
work,  having  been  thirty- four  years  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  ;  and  even  now, 
though  laid  aside  from  active  effort,  she 
is  watching  with  deep  interest  what  is 
going  on  around  her.  Her  subject 
is  the  Sunday  horning  school.  The 
conclusion  at  which  she  has  arrived  is 
that  the  evil  is  irremediable,  and  that 
teachers  must  work  on  in  the  morning 
as  best  they  can  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

H.  My  Sunday  school  experience 
dates  further  back  than  that  of  E.  E., 
but  I  cannot  bring  my  judgment  to 
declare  that  the  evil  may  not  be  cured. 

Secretary.  Our  correspondent  con- 
tinues,— 

"  Am  I  wrong  in  asking  whether,  when 
a  young  girl  has  been  employed  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  during  the  six  working  days, 
she  can  be  expected  on  her  only  d«y  of 
rest  to  rise  early  enough  to  equip  herself, 
take  her  breakfast  in  comfort,  and  be  at 
the  school  at  half-past  nine  ?" 

/.  C  That  I  think  to  be  an  excuse 
rather  provided  by  E.  E.  than  com- 
monly urged. 

H.  Where  scholars  are  unconcerned 
the  same  excuse  would  be  made  in  re- 
ference to  afternoon  attendance. 

W.  F.  Exactly  so.  I  think  the 
source  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  in  other  quarters. 

Secretary.  E.  E.  goes  on  to  say,— 

"  Again,  there  is  a  family  of  many  young 
children,  the  services  of  the  eldest  girl  are 
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required  to  help  the  mother  in  getting  the 
younger  ones  ready  for  school." 

This,  she  argues,  enables  her  to  take 
all  of  them  to  school,  while  it  causes  her 
to  be  late.  But  if  the  teacher  rebuked 
her  for  being  late  the  whole  family 
would  leave  the  school. 

G.  I  do  not  imagine  there  would  be 
any  rebuke  in  such  a  case. 

H.  Certainly  not ;  but  has  not  our 
friend  confused  the  late  coming  and  the 
question  of  the  morning  school  ? 

President.  So  it  strikes  me  ;  and  as 
to  the  last  illustration,  where  the  in- 
terest in  the  school  is  such  as  is  implied, 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  habitually 
late  attendance,  which  is  the  thing 
most  to  be  deprecated. 

Secretary.  J.  S.  has  something  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  morning  school. 
HehasadoptedStow's  Training  System, 
with  a  view  to  excite  an  interest  among 
the  children.  The  result  has  been  that 
he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
scholars  there  in  the  morning. 

TV.  F.  I  suppose  upon  the  principle 
that  if  he  can  make  them  feel  that 
there  is  something  for  them  to  do  at 
school,  they  will  be  there  to  do  it. 

Secretary.  Probably  so;  but,  of 
course,  the  plan  advocated  would 
greatly  alter  the  character  of  our  morn- 
ing schools. 

C.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  can- 
not do  better  than  study  the  habits  of 
our  teachers  twenty-five  years  ago. 

O.  Ay,  when  a  man,  after  working 
at  a  forge  all  the  week,  would  be  found 
at  his  post  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Secretary.  We  are  becoming,  I  fear,  as 
teachers,  too  much  conformed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  But  W.  of  Reading  has 
something  to  say  on  this  question  : — 

"  I  have  been  connected  with  Sunday 
school  work  about  forty-five  years.    (My 


experience  has  been  chiefly  in  schools  con- 
nected with  small  country  congregations.) 
When  I  first  connected  myself  with  the 
work  of  Sabbath  school  teaching,  the 
morning  school  was  always  considered 
equally  important  with  the  afternoon. 
The  attendance  was  about  the  same  of 
both  teachers  and  scholars*  Hymn  and 
catechism  were  always  learnt  and  repeated 
in  the  morning;  Scripture  lesson  with 
examination  in  the  afternoon.  At  this 
time  infant  and  Bible  classes  were  not 
commenced.  For  some  years  past  morn- 
ing schools  have  been  declining,  the  attend- 
ance I  find  about  one-third  of  those  on 
the  books ;  the  afternoon  attendance  rather 
more  than  two-thirds ;  and  teachers  about 
the  same  proportion  in  the  morning:  in  the 
afternoon  all  the  teachers  are  present. 

"The  infant  class  swells  the  morning 
attendance,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  the 
school  might  almost  as  well  be  closed. 
There  are  seldom  improvements  effected 
without  some  drawback,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Bible  classes  in  separate  class- 
rooms was  undoubtedly  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  attendance  at  morning  schools. 
Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  underrate 
the  importance  of  Bible  classes ;  they  were 
a  want  of  the  times,  and  I  trust  have  been 
the  means  of  much  usefulness. 

"  There  is  a  fashion  in  school  attendance 
as  in  everything  else,  and  when  the  child- 
ren of  a  family  see  their  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  ceasing  to  attend  the  morning 
school  they  speedily  follow  in  the  same 
steps.  Many  teachers  also  have  begun  to 
consider  the  morning  school  as  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  and  confine 
their  labours  to  the  afternoon. 

«  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  I  con- 
sider the  probabilities  are  that  the  morn- 
ing attendance  will  continue  to  decrease. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  in  the  last  number  of  your  magazine 
is  very  judicious.  How  far  will  it  be  wise 
to  convert  the  morning  school  into  a 
separate  service  for  children,  and  confine 
the  teaching  entirely  to  the  afternoon. 

"  I  believe  that  in  America  and  Scot- 
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tend  the  teaching  of  the  young  is 
tote*  afternoon  only." 

IT.  I  fear  there  is  too  much  troth  in 
the  assertion  that  our  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  consider  the  morning  school 
of  bat  little  importance. 

W.  F.  Possibly  it  is  so ;  but  more 
commonly  in  London  than  in  the  conn- 
try* 

Jf.  A  As  a  role,  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes  do  not  favour  the 
morning  attendance. 

0.  Bo  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  church  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  becoming  too  self-in- 
dulgent "We  are  content  to  give  what 
costs  us  nothing,  or  at  all  events  very 
little.  We  want  a  greater  spirit  of 
earnestness  in  the  work,  to  realize  its 
momentous  importance.  My  experience 
is  that  a  morning  teacher  will,  if  he 
prepare  for  his  work  and  be  regularly 
at  his  post,  have  a  morning  class. 

W.  F.  Exactly  so.  I  am  inclined 
also  to  believe  that  we  must  visit  the 
parents  of  our  scholars  more,  and  try 
to  excite  in  them  and  the  children  a 
greater  interest.  The  one  we  must 
induce  to  love,  and  the  other  to  feel 
the  importance  of  regular  attendance. 
Do  you  not  think  the  idea  thrown  out 
by  E.  EL  of  a  family  being  taken 
away  because  teacher  complained,  Ac., 
savours  of  an  idea  very  common, 
namely-~that  parents  consider  they 
are  conferring  a  favour  on  the  teachers 
in  sending  their  children  to  sohool  ? 

H.  Very  little  doubt  of  it.  We 
must  impress  on  parents  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  child's  benefit,  and  their  own 
indirectly,  that  we  seek. 

0.  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  the 
convenience  of  parents  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  we  must  not  be  arbitrary 
in  fixing  too  early  an  hour. 

W.  F.  Surely  nine  or  half-past  is 
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not  too  early.  On  other  days  the  peo- 
ple are  all  on  their  way  to  work  before 
or  by  eight  o'clock. 

O.  Many  of  them  are  late  at  business 
on  the  Saturday  night ;  but  a  very 
large  number  have  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  Let  teachers  beware  lest 
these  excuses  produce  lukewarmness. 
I  fear  if  we  had  no  religious  work  to 
go  to  on  Sunday  mornings  we  should 
seen  grow  weary  of  our  work  alto- 
gether. 

C.  My  own  experience  is,  that  the 
fact  that  I  have  to  work  for  Jesus,  and 
nothing  else,  will  arouse  my  weary  body 
on  the  day  of  rest 

W.  F.  As  to  the  influence  of  the 
establishment  of  Bible  classes  upon  the 
morning  attendance,  I  do  not  agree 
with  W.  Those  who  constitute  these 
classes  are  not  usually  the  companions 
of  the  younger  scholars. 

(7.  I  cannot  see  why  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  are  to  discontinue  morning 
attendance.  In  fact,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  when  elder  scholars 
are  not  found  in  their  places  in  the 
morning  the  fault  rests  more  notably 
with  ourselves.  Let  a  teacher  gain  the 
affections  and  esteem  of  his  scholars, 
and  he  may  lead  them  where  he  will. 

President.  The  argument  seems  to  be 
that  teachers  must  begin  at  home, — that 
the  decline  in  our  morning  attendances 
is  attributable  in  some  considerable 
measure  to  a  spirit  of  self-indulgence 
among  ourselves, — that  a  teacher's 
influence,  rightly  exerted  upon  his 
scholars,  and  his  duties,  efficiently 
carried  out  towards  their  parents,  will 
induce  attendance  whenever  the  doors 
of  the  school  are  open. 

Secretary.  And  farther,  the  question 
ought  never  to  be  raised  as  to  giving 
up,   but  rather  as  to  the  improving 
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and  inducing  a  better  morning  attend- 
ance. 

C.  It  is  already  too  much  the  fashion 
with  many  of  the  poor  to  begin  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  much  fear  that,  if 
the  morning  school  were  abolished,  we 
should  be  indirectly  encouraging  an 
entire  disregard  of  the  sacred  day. 

H.  If  we  give  up,  or  in  any  way  show 
a  carelessness  with  regard  to  morning 
teaching — excusing  the  habitual  ab- 
sence of  scholars — the  difficulty  by 
and  bye  will  be,  if  they  come  only 
once,  that  they  will  soon  not  come  at 
all.  We  must  attach  more  import- 
ance to  our  own  personal  morning 
attendance. 

President.  Let  us  then  continue  our 
morning  schools.  Let  our  lessons  be 
as  brief  and  varied  as  possible,  and 
our  manner  lively,  and  the  interest 
will  be  sustained.  "We  must  show  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  and  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  "rejoice  and  be  .glad  in 
it" 

/Secretary.  I  have  a  letter  from  J.  A., 
Coventry  ;  may  I  read  it  ? 

President.  It  may  be  read  and  left 
with  the  Conference  for  a  future  meet- 
ing. 

Tickets  ahd  Bbwabds. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  you  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of"  tickets  and  rewards 
in  Sunday  schools/'  and  to  be  able  to  give  my 
testimony  against  the  System.  During  my 
connection  with  the  Sunday  school  I  have 
carefully  watched  the  introduction  of 
several  systems,  some  extremely  simple, 
others  very  elaborate,  but  they  have 
always,  in  my  opinion,  proved  failures. 

1st.  They  encourage  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  To  secure  regularity 
and  punctuality  without  rewards,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  teaeher  be  always 


ready  for  his  class,  and  not  only  that  the 
class  be  constantly  stirred  up  in  the 
matter,  but  that  individual  defaulters  be 
dealt  with  individually;  and  any  one  who 
has  tried  this  knows  that  it  is  much  harder 
work  than  the  offering  of  rewards. 

2nd.  If  the  system  be  of  any  good  it 
must  be  of  a  cumulative  kind,  Which,  con- 
sidering the  limited  means  at  the  disposal 
of  our  schools,  and  the  migratory  nature  of 
our  scholar's,  is  impracticable. 

3rd.  A  very  large  number  of  rewards 
under  any  system  must  of  necessity  fall  to 
scholars  who  are  by  no  means  the  most 
deserving  of  them.  Punctuality  and 
regularity  are  things,  the  merit  of  which 
can  only  be  decided  upon  when  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are  taken 
into  account,  and  yet  they  must  always 
form  a  material  part  in  the  qualification 
for  a  reward. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  offered 
no  reward,  and  yet  in  a  class  of  twenty  •one, 
we  have  had  an  average  of  eleven,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  in  Che  morning,  and  sixteen, 
eighteen,  and  seventeen  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  three  past  quarters  of  the  current 
year ;  and  taking  into  account  that  their 
ages  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two,  it 
must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  it  is  not 
the  most  likely  class  in  which  to  insure 
regularity  of  attendance.  If  it  be  urged 
that  the  case  would  be  different  with  a 
younger  class,  I  would  add  that  in  my 
experience  in  the  younger  classes  I  found 
that  the  periodical  disappointments,  heart- 
burnings, and  jealousies  of  those  just  below 
the  line— often  the  best  members  of  the 
class— more  than  outweighed  any  seeming 
advantage.  I  would  just  add  that  our 
lates  only  averaged  2  and  9-13ths  in  the 
morning,  and  8-13ths  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  quarter  just  closed. 

Secretary.  Josiah,  of  Pimlico,  and 
£.  R.  have  something  to  say  on  Cats- 
ohisms,  but  their  remarks  must  fee 
reserved  for  another  eccasion. 
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Christ  is  Coming.    London  :  J.  B.  Day. 

A  queer  jumble  of  sense  and  nonsense, 
truth  and  error.  Decorated  on  the  ex- 
terior with  a  black  crucifix  surmounted 
by  rays  of  glory,  and  starting  on  the 
title-page  with  the  pleasant  motto, 
"  The  boils  on  the  souls  of  men  have 
come  to  a  head — lance  them,"  the 
work  is  issued  to  predict  and  clear  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  "the  An- 
cient Universal  Church.*' 

To  trace  the  clearing  process  would 
be  neither  satisfactory  nor  serviceable ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  after  discussing  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  from  the 
creation  to  the  final  restoration,  the 
author  proceeds  to  announce  the  col- 
lapse of  all  "sects,"  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  true  Church.  The  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  all  the  other  sects, 
are  visited  with  heavy  denunciation  and 
disapproval;  the  author  is  evidently 
a  very  Samson  among  the  Philistines, 
and  smites  them  hip  and  thigh ;  though 
we  do  not  presume  to  affirm  positively 
that  his  exploits  are  performed  with  a 
similar  weapon  to  that  employed  by 
the  Hebrew  champion. 


Tender  Herbs;  or,  Lessons  for  the 
Lambs.  By  6.  "W.  Conder.  London  : 
Kent  &  Co. 

Lessons  worth  heeding,  and  given  in 
such  fashion  as  to  insure  remembrance. 
The  numbers  before  us  are  entitled 
"The  Right  Way"  and  "The  Broken 
Yase ; "  the  series  is  to  be  continued 
monthly.  Teachers  will  find  many 
hints  and  helps  for  lessons  and  ad- 
dresses in  these  telling  little  tracts. 


Sunday  School  Teachers  and  their  Work. 

London :  Partridge  k  Co. 
This  is  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Arthur  Mur- 
sell,  stimulating,  suggestive,  and  wor- 
thy of  a  careful  study. 


A  Catechism  of  Bible  Truth  in  Bible 

Words.    London :  Stock. 
A  useful,  handy  little  work. 


Messes.  Cassell,  Petteb,  &  Galpix 
have  sent  us  a  packet  of  books  for 
juveniles,  neatly  got  up,  ranging  in 
price  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  illustrated 
with  coloured  pictures,  and  very  well 
suitedfor  schoollibraries,  or  for  presents. 

Hid  in  a  Cave  is  the  story  of  a 
stolen  child,  who,  after  being  kept  in 
a  dark  cavern  from  his  infancy,  at 
length  escapes,  and  is  astonished  at  the 
wonderful  sights  he  sees  in  the  heavens 
above  and  on  the  earth  around  him.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  book  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
nature. 

The  Story  of  the  Hamiltons,  and 
Flora  Selvyyn,  are  interesting  sketches 
of  school  life. 

Granni/s  Spectacles,  by  the  author 
of  "A  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam,"  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Quiver. 

The  Boy  who  Wondered,  a  tale  of 
the  Hartz  mountains,  is  full  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction. 

Little  Fables  for  Little  Folks  is  in- 
tended for  the  tiniest  readers,  and 
the  same  important  class  will  be  de- 
lighted with  Hours  of  Sunshine,  by 
Matthias  Barr ;  a  goodly  volume,  full  of 
illustrations  of  happiest  design,  and  of 
poetry  to  match. 
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King  Gab's  Story-Bag,  by  Heraclitus 
Grey,  is  a  book  of  pure  nonsense,  to  be 
administered  at  discretion. 

Young  and  old  will  appreciate  the 
work  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Day,  who  has  ren- 
dered the  wonderfully  quaint  old  apo- 
logue of  Reynard  the  Fox  into  English 
words  of  one  syllable.  'Well-nigh  four 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
Caxton  produced  his  first  version  of 
this  world-famed  work. 

The  Magic  of  Kindness,  by  the  Bro- 
thers Mayhew,  is  of  very  unequal 
merit ;  repulsive  in  its  details  of 
cruelty  and  persecution  to  an  unneces- 
sary degree,  yet  full  of  wise  and  kindly 
teaching  as  it  narrates  the  triumphs  of 
truth  and  love. 

On  a  Coral  Reef,  the  story  of  a  run- 
away trip  to  sea,  by  Arthur  Locker,  is 
brimful  of  interest  and  excitement,  and 
will  be  popular — with  boys  especially. 


The  Yoimg  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life. 

By  W.   Landels,    D.D.      Pp.   273. 

Price  3s.  6d. 
This  work,  from  the  same  publishers, 
is  the  fifth  in  the  Belle  Sauvage  Li- 
brary, a  series  of  volumes  for  family  and 
home  reading.  Dr.  Landels  discourses, 
with  his  usual  ability  and  power,  on 
The  Trumpet  Call,  The  Enlistment, 
The  Soldier,  The  Foe,  The  Armour, 
The  Fight,  The  Victory,  The  Crown. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  chap- 
ter entitled  "  The  Victory,"  bears  some- 
what upon  the  afternoon  lesson  for  the 
21st  of  this  month — "Triumphs  of 
Faith,"  and  the  victories  of  those  Old 
Testament  worthies  who  were  "more 
than  conquerors." 

u  To  be  more  than  a  conqueror  certainly 
means  that  the  conquest  is  so  complete 
that  it  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  done.  A 
conqueror  may  be  one  who,  having  suc- 
cessfully fought  every  battle  in  which  he 


has  been  engaged,  has  still  more  battles 
awaiting  him;  because  of  his  vanquished 
foes,  after  their  retreat,  gaining  fresh 
strength  and  courage  enough  to  renew  the 
attack;  or  because  of  fresh  foes  starting 
up  in  their  stead. 

"  But  the  '  more  than  conqueror  *  so  in- 
tensifies the  description  that  we  cannot  but 
think  of  him  as  one  with  whom  all  fight- 
ing is  past,  because  of  his  foes  being  so 
completely  subdued  that  they  can  never 
rise  again.  He  is  a  conqueror  in  the 
fullest  sense  which  the  word  can  bear. 
Not  a  conqueror  so  far,  but  with  engage- 
ments awaiting  him  in  which  he  may  yet 
suffer  defeat;  but  a  conqueror  who,  sweep- 
ing his  eye  over  the  whole  of  the  subju- 
gated territory,  sees  no  foe  remaining  to 
dispute  his  dominion;  so  that  he  can  now 
sheathe  the  sword  and  rest,  saying,  (My 
life  struggle  is  finished.  My  warfare  is 
over.  My  foes  are  slain.  Henceforth  I 
am  free  from  molestation.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day.' 

"Or  it  may  mean  that,  unlike  other 
warriors,  who  at  much  expense  gain  their 
conquests,  retiring  from  the  battle  often  in 
sorry  plight,  worn  and  wounded,  their 
dress  and  their  physical  frame  bearing 
traces  of  the  hard  struggle  through  which 
they  have  passed,  he  not  only  makes  con- 
quests and  reaps  rewards  in  consequence, 
but  derives  personal  advantage  from  the 
struggle.  He  has  parted  with  nothing  as 
the  price  of  his  victory  which  it  would  bo 
desirable  for  him  to  retain.  His  conflict 
has  been  no  disadvantage  to  him,  but  has 
exerted  such  a  beneficial  influence,  that 
were  it  followed  by  no  reward,  he  would 
still  be  a  gainer.  He  is  neither  maimed 
nor  crippled  in  consequence,  but  altogether 
a  better  and  stronger  and  completer  man. 
Marks  of  it  he  bears,  no  doubt.  Scars  and 
wounds  may  tell  how  sharp  has  been  the 
struggle.  But  all  the  marks  he  bears  are 
testimonies  to  his  honour.    His  scars  and 
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wounds  are  radiant  with  glory.  £y  pain 
he  has  been  purified,  and  by  strife  en- 
nobled. He  is  only  more  God-like — more 
perfect  in  his  manhood — because  of  the 
strife.  And  when  this  is  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  warfare,  and  when  the  ulti- 
mate reward  of  victory  is  still  beyond— 
when,  by  a  struggle,  advantageous  to  him- 
self in  its  immediate  influence,  he  has 
gained  his  crown,  he  is,  as  the  apostle  says, 
'more  than  conqueror.'" — Pp.  246-6. 


Sunday  Echoes  from  Paris.  "-By  the 
Bev.  John  F.  Serjeant,  Assistant- 
Chaplain,  London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 
To  many  of  our  readers  the  name  of 
the  author  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  sterling  character  of  the  work 
before  us,  which  consists  of  fourteen 
sermons,  preached  in  the  English 
church  in  the  Rue  D'Aguesseaux.  The 
preface  to  each  sermon  is  a  pleasant  re- 


minder of  days  gone  by,  and  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  discourse  which 
follows  it.  The  titles  of  the  sermons 
are  0  se  sic  otnnes,— the  explorers  and 
their  reward  (an  old  Sunday  school  les- 
son worked  up  into  a  sermon), — what 
happened  by  the  river  side, — the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  account, — a  woman's 
history— one  heart;  two  lives— life  a 
race — the  guidance  asked  and  gotten — 
the  welcome  assurance — life  a  day's 
toil— the  brother  born  for  adversity — 
subjection — the  two  sowings  and  the 
two  reapings — and  the  city  of  God. 

The  author's  style  is  interesting  and 
earnest,  and  for  the  most  part  forcible, 
and  his  work  will  be  read  with  advan- 
tage, as  a  stimulus  to  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness  in  the  Master's  cause.  "We  believe 
that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Serjeant  among 
his  countrymen  abroad  will  be  emi- 
nently useful. 


PUEB  LITERATURE— WILL  IT  COUNTERACT  THE  IMPUREP 

The  following  letter  from  a  lad  in  Lancashire,  recently  received  by 
the  Editor  of  Kind  Words,  should  act  as  a  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  circulate  good  books  and  magazines 
among  the  young,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  an  effectual  antidote  to 
trashy  and  pernicious  publications.  It  tends  to  show  that  the  good, 
if  rendered  attractive,  has  power  to  supersede  the  bad ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  may  serve  both  to  explain  and  to  justify  (if  that  were 
needed)  the  motives  which  led  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  to  originate  a  magazine  like  Kind  Words, — neither  exclusively 
religious,  nor  specially  designed  for  use  in  Sunday  schools. 

"Little  Bolton,  Manchester,  August,  1869. 
"Vklr  Sib, 
"The  other  day  I  got  hold  of  one  of  your  Kind  Words,  and  I  was  so 
delighted  with  what  1  saw  (especially  'Science  Talk,'  'Chats  in  the  Study,'  and 
'The  Naturalist's  Look-out'),  that  I  at  once  gave  up  a  journal  'devoted,9  as 

Jou  say,  'to  the  glorification  of   dashing  highwaymen  and  smugglers, '  that 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  got  your  magazine  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year.     I  wish  it  hearty  success,  which  is  short  and  to  the  point,  &c. 

"  I  remain,  H.  W.  A., 
"A  Boltonian  of  fifteen  years  of  age," 
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BIBLICAL  JOTTINGS. 

(These  "Jottings,"  like  the  rest  of  our  "  Leason-Help,,,  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  information  given  in  the  monthly  Notes  on  the  Lessons  and  Biblical 
Tranwry.) 


Ezra's  Confession,  Ac,— A  nail, 
<&!.— To  "  give  a  nail "  (a  tent  pin  is  pro- 
bably intended)  is  a  synonym  for  "pro- 
viding* settled  abode. "  Ezra  thanked 
God  that  He  had  given  him  and  the 
other  exiles  the  means  of  settling  once 
more  Within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
—had  fulfilled  to  them  the  desire  of 
David  to  "dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

Paul  at  JKalta.— The  inhabitants 
were  of  the  race  which  furnished  most 
of  the  sailors  of  the  East  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  That  the  island  was 
our  Malta  is  known  by  the  time  spent 
under  the  storm. — Sharpe. 

Viper. — Dr.  Tristram  considers  that 
the  species  was  the  Mediterranean  viper, 
found  in  Sicily  and  other  islands  of  that 
sea,  though  cultivation  has  now  exter- 
minated it  from  Malta.  The  bite  of 
the  common  viper,  however,  is  not  un- 
irequently  fatal  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
(flee  BMtoaZ  Treasury,  vi.,  1208*) 

Haman  and  ttordecai.  —  The 
Book  of  Esther. — Different  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  other  portions  of  the 
Hagiographia,  the  Book  of  Esther  is 
not  by  the  Jews  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently canonical  to  be  bound  With  the 
rest  of  the  Bible.  The  general  custom 
is  to  have  a  small  copy  neatly  written 
on  goatskin,  and  kept  apart  by  itself ; 
perhaps,  among  other  reasons,  the  re- 
markable omission  of  the  sacred  name 
may  have  led  to  this  result,   j 


The  rolls  of  Esther,  called  also 
"  Starrs, n  are  generally  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  by  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  and  are  fastened  to  a  single  roller 
(the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Law,  it  should 
be  noticed,  has  always  two),  with  long 
extremities  as  handles.  The  first  few 
columns  are  backed  by  a  piece  of  stiff 
silk,  to  which  the  cords  for  tying  the 
volume  are  attached ;  towards  the  end 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Haman  are 
written  in  a  larger  text,  and  these  are 
almost  always  defaced  by  the  practice 
of  striking  them  in  token  of  victory 
during  the  reading  of  the  passage  at 
the  feast  of  Purim.  These  Starrs  are 
not  uncommon,  and  are  often  better 
preserved  than  the  older  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  it  is  usual  to 
offer  them  as  presents  in  a  marriage 
ceremony. — W.  K  C. 

Court  Precedence.— Grades  of  society 
were  strongly  marked  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  etiquette  of  the  court 
travelled  down  to  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  people.  "Well-known  rules  deter- 
mined how  each  man  was  to  salute  his 
equal,  his  inferior,  or  his  superior; 
and  the  observance  of  these  rules  was 
universal.  Inferiors,  on  meeting  a 
decided  superior,  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground ;  equals  kissed  each  other 
on  the  lips;  persons  nearly,  but  not 
quite  equal,  kissed  each  other's  cheeks 
(Rawlinson).  Haman  the  Agagite  would 
thus  attach  no  small  importance,  On 
the  one  hand,  to  the  advancement  of 
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his  seat  (ver.  1),  and  on  the  other,  to 
Mordecai's  studied  omission  of  the  ex- 
pected obeisance. 

Selling  the  Jews. — This  sale  of  an 
entire  nation  (ver.  9)  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  arbitrary  tenure  of 
life  and  property  in  the  East.  It  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  quite  as  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  one  of  our  own  sove- 
reigns, Henry  III.,  unable  to  obtain 
subsidies  from  his  parliament,  deter* 
mined  to  supply  his  necessities  by  the 
then  common  resource  of  taxing  the 
English  Jews:  200,000  marks  were 
demanded.  "Money  I  must  have," 
said  the  royal  proclamation,  "from 
any  place,  by  any  person,  or  by  any 
means."  The  Jews,  unable  to  furnish 
the  extortionate  levy,  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate to  the  king's  brother,  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall;  their  petition  was 
useless,  and  the  tyrant,  exercising  or 
exceeding  his  royal  prerogative,  sold 
the  whole  of  the  English  Jews,  with 
their  persons  and  ©Sects,  to  Richard 
for  the  sum  of  5,000  marks ;  and  the 
records  of  this  extraordinary  and 
iniquitous  bargain  are  yet  preserved 
among  the  muniments  of  the  realm. — 
W.  R.C. 

Paul  at  Borne.— St.  Paul  had  as 
much  liberty  as  the  circumstances  ad- 
mitted of.  He  was,  however,  "in 
bonds,"  his  right  hand  being  chained 
to  the  left  hand  of  each  soldier  whose 
duty  it  became  in  turn  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoner.  (See  CoL  iv.  18.) 
He  "received  all  who  came,"  and  these 
were  not  few.  His  labours  were  crowned 
with  success  (Philem.  10),  while  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the 
various  churches  which  he  had  founded. 
Luke,  Timothy,  Tychicus,  Demas, 
Mark,  and  the  slave  Onesimus  minis- 
tered to  him;  while  Aristarchus  and 


Epaphras  are  spoken  of  by  Paul  as  his 
fellow-prisoners  (CoL  iv.  10;  Philem. 
23). 

Hainan's  Purpose  defeated.— 
Royal  Occupations.  —  Hunting,  dice- 
playing,  and  wood-carving  appear  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
Persian  kings  during  their  leisure 
hours.  In  literature  they  took  little 
or  no  pleasure ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  were  able  to  read  or  write. 
Thus  it  was  only  by  hearing  the 
chronicles  read  to  him  that  Ahasuerus 
would  come  to  know  of  what  had 
formerly  taken  place.  The  seal  (see 
article  in  October  number),  handed  to 
the  proper  official,  authenticated  pub- 
lic documents,  and  saved  the  necessity 
for  a  royal  sign-manual.  (See  also 
Biblical  Treasury,  vii.,  1556.) 

Raman. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
name  of  the  proud  Amalekite  is  still 
held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  by  the 
Jews.  When  the  book  is  read  at  the 
feast  of  Purim  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
synagogues  to  stamp  and  hiss,  and 
utter  execrations  on  Hainan's  memory. 
They  also  give  the  name  to  any  Chris- 
tian enemy  whom  they  may  wish  spe- 
cially to  stigmatise.  (See  Biblical 
Treasury,  vii.,  1528.) 

John  at  Patmos.— The  dura- 
tion of  the  residence  of  St.  John  in 
Patmos  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
That  he  was  banished  in  the  Domitian 
persecution  (a.d.  95)  seems  certain, 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  on  the 
death  of  Domitian  in  September  of 
the  following  year  the  saint  was  re- 
called from  exile  by  his  successor,  the 
Emperor  Nerva.  Tradition,  which  has 
been  very  busy  with  the  life  of  the 
beloved  apostle,  has  surrounded  the 
account  of-  his  banishment  with  many 
legendary  miracles.    Of  his  duties  in 
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Patmos  we  know  nothing,  unless  the 
statement  of  St.  Primatins  is  to  be 
believed,  that  the  evangelist  was 
engaged  in  working  some  mines,  the 
situations  of  which  are  now  lost. 
During  his  exile,  probably  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  St.  John  Wrote 
the  Revelation;  and  to  the  mind  of 
the  last  of  the  inspired  writers  there 
must  have  been  a  peculiar  beauty  in 
the  glowing  images  and  wonderful 
spectra  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  vivid  scenery  of  living  waters, 
fruitful  and  verdant  trees,  crystalline 
palaces  and  cloudless  skies,  the  glories 
of  earth  and  the  harmonies  of  heaven, 
must  have  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  solitude  in  which  the  apostle  wit- 
nessed them,  he  a  lonely  prisoner 
in  a  sterile,  rocky  island,  an  island, 
moreover,  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
sudden  tempests,  the  abode  of  felons, 
destitute  of  verdure,  and  arid  from 
want  of  water. 

The  chapel  or  grotto,  traditionally 
sacred  to  his  memory,  is  a  small  room 
about  seven  feet  high;  in  the  centre 
is  a  square  column,  and  in  the  roughly 
cut  ceiling  are  two  irregular  crevices, 
through  which,  according  to  the 
monks,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  the 
Revelation.  The  whole  is  a  partly 
natural  excavation  in  the  rock,  frag- 


ments of  which  are  chipped  off  and 
distributed  to  the  pilgrims,  who  con- 
tinually resort  to  the  shrine,  as  a  sove- 
reign preservative  against  evil  spirits, 
and  a  remedy  for  almost  every  ailment 
which  can  afflict  mankind.— W.  R.  C. 

(See  Biblical  Treasury •,  v.,  1050,  for 
engraving  and  description  of  Patmos.) 

Seven  ChurcJies.  —  For  descriptions 
and  engravings  of  these  Asiatic  cities, 
see  Biblical  Treasury  v. 

"Which  is,  and  which  was/*  dsc. — 
"  Is  to  come  "  is  parallel  with  ver.  7, 
and  does  not  here  describe  the  eternity 
of  the  Son  of  man. 

41 The  seven  Spirits"  —  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  here  described  in  the  variety 
of  His  operations;  as  an  old  Latin 
commentator  has  it,  "the  sevenfold 
Spirit,  who  indeed  is  one  by  nature, 
but  sevenfold  in  His  graces."  See  Isa. 
xi.  2 ;  Zech.  Hi.  9 ;  iv.  10. 

u  Clothed  with  a  Garment,"  <fcc— This 
is  the  long  robe  of  dignity  and  honour. 
Josephus  says  the  Jewish  priests  were 
girded  about  the  breast  instead  of  round 
the  waist ;  "favouring,  as  this  higher 
cincture  did," says  Trench,  "a  calmer, 
more  majestic  movement "  The  white- 
ness of  the  hair  denotes  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Saviour's  glory  in  this 
His  permanent  transfiguration  (Matt. 
xviL  2).    (See  also  Note-book  81.) 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 

The  "Yze"  Choice. 

A  Black-board  Lesson.    By  Bev.  John  H.  Edwards,  U.S. 
«  Ponder  the  paths  of  thy  feet"— Prov.  iv.  26. 


Dear  Children  and  Youth, — In  icy, 
slippery,  winter  days  the  walks  are  in 
places  like  glass  for  smoothness.  Did 
any  of  you  fall  down  coming  to  school ! 


If  so,  I  think  I  know  the  reason.  The 
unfortunate  boy  or  girl  who  fell  was 
not  thinking.  The  eyes  were  drawn 
toward  a  horse  in  the  street,  or  to  look 
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at  some  other  boy  or  girL  It  may  have 
been  simple  fbrgetfulness.  At  any  rate, 
you  were  not  pondering  the  paths  of 
your  feet,  and  down  you  went.  Was 
it  not  so  ? 

That  is  the  way  many  a  hoy,  many 
a  man,  falls  into  sin.  He  does  not 
atop  to  think  when  he  is  setting  his 
feet  what  way  his  path  is  leading,  what 
will  be  the  end.  Pleasure  beckons; 
without  thinking  about  the  right  and 
wrong  of  it,  he  yields  and  falls.  So 
Esau  lost  his  birthright ;  he  sold  it  for 
a  morsel  of  food,  because  he  happened 
to  be  very  hungry.  Passion  fires  up ; 
the  fists  are  doubled;  the  pistol  is 
cocked;— all  without  thinking.  So 
men  become  drunkards,  gamblers, 
murderers,  because  they  do  not  ask 
as  to  the  first  wrong  step.  Where 
will  it  lead?  Always  think  where 
you  are  putting  your  feet — where  a 
certain  path  will  take  you  if  you  follow 
it,  I  will  try  to  help  you  remember 
to  do  this.  What  letter  is  this  on  the 
board  f  [drawing  a  large  Y], 

Yes.  It  is  a  famous  old  letter.  It 
has  taught  a  great  many  boys  to  mind 
their  moral  steps,  and  to  choose  right. 
The  Pythagoreans,  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers among  the  ancient  Greeks,  used 


it  a  great  deal  for  this  purpose.  It  has 
been  called  the  Pythagorean  letter. 
They  said  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
letter  represents  childhood.  Y  stands 
for  youth.  Until  a  certain  age  the 
child  is  under  his  parents'  care,  and 
whatever  he  does  that  is  wrong  is  to 
be  charged  to  them.  Bnt  each  child, 
as  he  grows  up,  comes  to  a  point  when 
two  ways  present  themselves  to  him. 
One  way  the  allurements  of  evil  entice 
him.  The  other  is  the  path  of  wisdom, 
and  good  angels  beckon  him  to  enter  it 

What  an  important  point  that  fe 
where  the  Y  branches  1  Some  of  us 
are  just  at  this  spot  Ah  !  which  way 
will  the  youthful  feet  go  t 

(Illustrate  by  stories  of  temptation, 
of  good  and  evil  choices,  making  use 
of  the  Scripture  texts  indicated  below, 
and  placed  on  the  board  as  follows  >— ) 


3 


I 


The  end  there- 
of are  the  way* 
of  death.— Prov. 
xiv.  12. 

Enter  not  into 
the  path  of  the 
wicked.  Avoid 
it,  pass  not  by 
it,  turn  from  it, 
and  pass  away. — 
Prov.  iv.  14, 15. 


Y 


The  path  of  the 
just ....  ahineth 
more  and  mow 
unto  the  perfect 
day.  —  Prov.  ir. 
18. 

Wisdom's  ways 
are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, sad  aQ 
her  paths  are 
peece.-Pro.iiU7. 


Nehemiah  and  hia  Prayer.— Neh.  i. 


Introduction. — Our  Lord's  caution — 
not  to  measure  character  by  cvrcwm- 
stances  (Luke  zii.  1).  Proneness  to 
fall  into  this  mistake— the  mistake  of 
Job's  friends  and  of  the  people  at 
Malta,  whom  we  read  of  three  Sundays 
since.  "We  know  that  God  does  punish 
both  individuals  and  nations  for  their 
sins,  but  we  are  not  to  be  judges 
except  as  God  himself  teaches  us. 

The  Jewish  nation— its  captivity- 
why  it  took  place..    Yet  there  were  a 


few  good  men  among  them,  who  had 
to  suffer  like  the  rest.  Nehemiah  was 
not  born  in  Palestine,  but  probably  in 
Persia,    We  have,  then,  to  look  first 


A  Good  Man  ik  Exilb.— Born  in 
Persia,  he  yet  looked  to  Canaan  with 
affection.  Why  he  felt  thus.  It  was 
the  city  where  his  fathers  were  buried 
(chap*  ii.  3)— where  God  had  fined  the 
place  of  His  worship  (L  9).  What 
made  him  feel  move  deeply  the  news 
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he  received— -its  effects  upon  him  like 
a  letter  from  home  when  we  are  far 
away.  Never  forget  your  native  land 
cr  home.  He  felt  that,  after  all,  he 
was  an  exile  and  almost  a  captive, 
though  a  nobleman,  dwelling  in  or 
near  a  royal  palace.  Tet  there  was 
no  moroseness  or  discontent.  He  was 
a  good  man;  trustworthy,  upright, 
and  of  courteous  and  affable  manners ; 
and  probably  this  was  why  he  was 
honoured  by  the  king. 

Lesson. — Seek  to  do  yowr  duty  cheer- 
fully,  wherever  you  may  be.  (little 
captive  maid,  Daniel,  &c.) 

2.  A  Good  Man  in  Thouble.— He 
sorrowed  as  he  thought  of  the  state  of 
his  country  and  countrymen.  Perhaps 
he  blamed  himself  for  not  having  asked 
leave  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who 


had  returned.  Tet  he  must  not  appear 
sad— it  was  highly  dangerous  to  show 
grief  at  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  He  fasted  and  mourned  in  secret. 
Though  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
land  of  idolaters,  he  had  not  turned 
aside  to  do  after  their  abominations. 

Lesson. — In  the  midst  of  the  ungodly 
seek  for  grace  to  stand  firm  (Note-book, 
4,5). 

3.  A  Good  Man's  Phaser. — Sorrow 
is  right,  but  mere  fretting  will  do  no 
good.  Note  what  Nehemiah  did.  He 
prayed.  How  ?  As  a  sinner  (ver.  6). 
Pleading  God's  promises  (ver.  8,  9). 
Looking  up  to  God  for  help  (ver.  11). 
Thus  we  should  pray. 

Lesson.— Prayer  the  Christian's  un- 
failing resource  in  trouble  or  danger 
(Note-book,  22,  47,  54).— G. 


A  Winter  well  spent.— Acts  xxviii  1—15. 


Introd,— Our  last  afternoon  lesson 
closed  with  the  words,  "they  escaped  all 
safe  to  land."  What  joy  must  have  been 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  those,  from 
whom  all  hope  that  they  should  be 
saved  had  a  few  days  previously  been 
taken  away ! 

The  assurance  of  safety  must  have 
filled  them  with  gladness ;  and  although 
the  shore  they  had  reached  was  not  the 
one  they  sought,  still  it  was  for  better 
to  be  safe  even  in  a  strange  land  than 
in  peril  on  a  tempestuous  sea. 

If  this  joy  of  deliverance  be  so  great 
when  rescued  from  bodily  danger,  what 
must  be  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed  who, 
falling  asleep  on  earth,  find  themselves 
safe  on  heaven's  shore  "for  ever  with 
the  Lord" ! 

"  Oh  I  'twill  seem  so  strangely  true 
That  the  wilderness  is  passed; 
That  'midst  all  that  sin  could  do, 
Sovereign  love  hath  held  me  fast." 


It  may  help  our  memories  if  we 
divide  the  lesson  into  four  parts : — 

I.  The  island  and  its  inhabitant*  ;  or, 
sweetness  and  kindness. 

II.  The  viper  and  the  fire;  ort  rash 
conclusions  and  rapid  changes. 

III.  Publius  and  his  father;  or, 
hospitality  rewarded,  and  healing  dis- 
pensed. 

IV.  The  ship  and  the  three  Taverns; 
or,  honourable  departure,  and  favour- 
able reception. 

I.  The  island  and  its  inhabitants. 
Melita  is  a  name  which  means  "afford- 
ing honey" — the  place  being  noted  for 
its  production  of  this  sweet  food, — but 
sweeter  even  than  honey  was  the  refuge 
it  afforded  to  the  endangered  travellers. 

The  people  called  "barbarians ;'  were 
not  savage  or  uncivilized,  but  fon  igners 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  langua  es  (see 
Rom.  i.  14;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11).  They 
proved  to  be  very  hospitable,  and  were 
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kind  to  the  strangers  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  stay.  See  how  valu- 
able  and  beneficial  is  kindness. 

"  Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love, 
Hake  our  earth  an  Eden, 
Like  the  heaven  above." 

II.  The  Viper  and  the  Fire.— To 
warm  the  people  a  fire  is  kindled,  and 
Paul,  with  his  usual  activity,  helps  to 
collect  the  fuel.  Among  the  sticks  a 
viper  lies  hid  in  a  state  of  torpor ;  the 
warmth  restores  animation,  and  the 
reptile,  darting  from  the  fire,  fastens 
itself  on  Paul's  hands.  Judging  rashly 
and  superstitiously,  the  barbarians  con- 
clude that  Paul  is  a  murderer;  but 
seeing  the  viper  shaken  into  the  fire, 
and  Paul  remain  unhurt,  they  rush  to 
another  opinion,  equally  erroneous,  and 
now  say  he  is  a  god.  See  the  folly  and 
danger  of  hasty  conclusions,  and  learn 
to  "judge  not  from  appearances,  but 
judge  righteous  judgment."  (Note- 
book.) 

III.  Publius  and  his  Father.— The 
fame  of  Paul  doubtless  reached  the 
chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  dwelling 
was  near.  By  him  the  apostle  was 
entertained,  and  his  kindness  was  more 
than  repaid  by  the  restoration  to  health 
of  his  sick  father.  How  often  have 
those  who  have  been  courteous  to 
strangers  found  they  have  "enter- 
tained angels  unawares  "  I 

Let  us  not  forget  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability  to  return  the  kindness  of 
those  who  seek  to  do  us  good.  Paul 
prayed  for  his  friend  as  well  as  healed 
him ;  we  can  do  the  one,  though  unable 


to  accomplish  the  other.  Many  in 
the  island  received  like  benefits,  and 
did  not  forget  to  reward  their  bene- 
factors. 

IV.  The  Ship  and  the  Three  Taverns.— 
The  time  for  safe  travelling  once  more 
comes  round,  and  a  passage  is  procured 
for  the  prisoners  and  their  companions 
in  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  had 
wintered  in  the  isle. 

They  called  at  Syracuse,  then  reached 
Khegium,  and  after  waiting  one  day 
were  brought  by  a  fair  wind  to  Puteoli, 
a  sheltered  port  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
There  they  disembark,  and  tarry  seven 
days,  which  were  spent  by  Paul  with 
those  known  as  "brethren."  Thence 
begins  the  march  of  150  miles  to  Rome, 
the  greater  part  being  along  the  famous 
Appian  way.  News  of  Paul's  approach 
reached  the  imperial  city,  and  so  inte- 
rested were  the  brethren  in  the  apostle's 
coming  that  they  travel  more  than  fifty 
miles  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  Some 
came  to  a  well-known  place  called  Appii 
Forum,  others  not  quite  so  far,  to  the 
Three  Taverns.  Paul  traced  their  kind- 
ness to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  gave 
thanks ;  he  felt  its  influence  upon  him- 
self, and  took  courage. 

The  main  lesson  of  the  subject  is  the 
value  of  kindness.  It  is  here  shown 
to  those  in  distress — to  the  sick— to 
those  about  to  travel — to  one  in  bonds 
for  the  cause  of  Christ, —and  in  each 
case  it  meets  with  its  reward.  "  As  we 
therefore  have  opportunity  let  us  do 
good  unto  all,  especially  unto  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 
(See  Note-hook  00.)— T.  H.  V. 
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FAITH  IN  CHRIST.— Heb.  xi.  1. 


Introd.  — Meaning  of  ' '  substance  " — 
something  to  take  hold  of;  evidence— 
that  which  makes  things  plain.  Illus- 
trate by  the  faith  of  Noah  before  the 
deluge,  and  of  Moses,  when  he  "  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter."  Our  subject  ia  faith—  not 
in  a  coming  deluge,  or  in  a  promise 


of    temporal     deliverance,    but     in 
Christ. 
"What  are  we  to  believe  about  Him  ? 

1.  That  we  need  such  a  Saviour. 

2.  That  Jesus  is  the  Saviour. 

3.  That  Christ  will  save  us. 

From  Green* 8  "Lectures  on 
Bible  'Doctrines** 


'VALIANT  IN  FIGHT."— Heb.  xL  34. 


Introduction. — War,  when  engaged 
in  to  gratify  ambition,  a  calamity, 
cause  of  much  bloodshed,  misery,  and 
sorrow ;  but  God  has  sometimes  com- 
manded it.  Barak  commanded  to  fight 
against  Sisera,  Gideon  against  the 
Midianites.  These  men,  at  God's  com- 
mand, "  waxed  valiant  in  fight. " 

A  great  war  is  raging  now  —  the 
battle-field  the  world,  the  armies  Christ 
and  His  soldiers  against  the  devil  and 
his  hosts. 

1.  Battles  very  uncertain;  cannot 
tell  which  side  will  prove  victorious.  Il- 
lustration, the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Before  the  battle,  the  English,  superior 
in  numbers,  felt  confident  of  victory, 
but  were  defeated.  No  uncertainty 
about  the  issue  of  this  warfare.  Christ's 
soldiers,  although  not  so  numerous, 
must  win.  None  can  be  overcome 
who  fight  in  His  strength  (Heb.  xi.). 
A  list  of  conquerors  who  overcame  by 


faith.  We  cannot  see  our  enemies 
(Ephes.  vi.  12). 

2.  After  a  battle  the  conquerors 
feast  and  rejoice.  When  this  warfare 
is  ended  Christ's  soldiers  will  feast  at 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and 
walk  the  golden  streets  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  clothed  in  white,  with  palm 
branches  (emblem  of  victory)  in  their 
hands,  and  ascribe  unto  Jesus,  the  Con- 
queror, glory  for  ever. 

Application. — Every  one  of  us  in  one 
of  the  two  armies,  no  one  neutral.  Our 
blessed  Saviour  himself  says,  "He 
that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me" 
(Matt.  xii.  80);  and  "No  man  can 
serve  two  masters,"  &c.  Which  master 
are  you  serving  ?  Satan  pays  his  sol- 
diers badly  (death);  Christ's  soldiers 
receive  eternal  life.  Fight  the  good 
fight;  fight  for  Jesus;  fight  in  His 
strength,  and  you  shall  be  more  than 
conqueror. — A.  M. 


Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  gave 
some  important  counsels  to  young 
people.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  lessons 
which  we  may  learn  from  this  excellent 
advice. 


ENTICEMENTS  TO  SIN.— Prov.  i.  10. 

1.  Enticements  to  sin.  — There  are 
various  ways  which  Satan  has  em- 
ployed to  draw  us  from  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  religion  ;  e.  g.t  keeping  away 
from  school,  lying,  neglect  of  study, 
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disobedience  to  parents,  bad  language, 
sneering  at  the  Bible  and  things  divine, 
Ac. 

2.  How  they  should  be  met.  —  We 
should  stand  up  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord,  and  boldly  refuse  all  such 
enticements  and  insinuations.  If  we 
act  in  this  manner  God  will  help  us, 
and  thus  we  shall  be  victorious,  and 
overcome  all  our  enemies.  (Bible  illus- 
trations of  those  who  overcame  tempta- 
tions—Joseph, Moses,  the  three  Hebrew 


youths,  David,  Daniel,  &c)  "A  little 
boy  was  asked  by  his  father  to  buy 
something  on  the  Sunday.  His  father 
told  him  that  no  one  would  see  if  he 
made  haste,  but  the  little  boy  replied, 
"QodwilV" 

Application.  —  Let  us  all  learn  to 
copy  the  example  of  Jesus,  to  do  what 
is  pure  and  right.  Seek  His  favour 
and  help,  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  overcome  all  your  enemies. — Trouab 
H.,  jun. 


Cfr*  l^ah-book 


81.  "The    Sound    of   Many 

"Waters."— The  late  Dr.  Harvey,  of 
Dublin,  thus  records  in  his  journal  his 
first  impressions  of  Niagara : — "I  have 
no  such  powers  of  imagination  as  to 
expect  a  more  magnificent  sight  in  the 
world — greater  majesty  combined  with 
nobler  beauty.  ...  To  convey 
some  of  that  inexpressible  feeling  which 
brought  tears,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
the  poetical  descriptions  of  St.  John, 
where  he  speaks  of  having  heard  '  the 
voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of 
mighty  thunderings,  saying,  Alleluia : 
for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth'!' 
It  was  that  combination  of  majesty 
with  power,  and  with  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuance, that  so  impressed  me.  That 
this  glorious  scene  should  have  been 
going  on  day  and  night  for  thousands  of 
years  was  a  startling  thought,  and  it 
brought  up  so  many  other  thoughts  of 
things — 'the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, and  for  ever,' — and  so  many  others 
besides  followed,  that  I  do  not  know 
where  my  mind  had  wondered  to  before 
I  thought  of  stirring."— Memoir,  p.  178. 

82.  Practical   Knowledge.— A 


celebrated  painting  was  once  on  exhi- 
bition in  Rome.  The  scene  represented 
two  or  three  persons  in  a  small  boat, 
leaning  over  the  side.  Hundreds  of 
admiring  connoisseurs  flocked  to  see  it, 
and  among  them,  no  doubt,  several 
theoretical  navigators.  Two  weather- 
beaten  old  sailors  were  one  day  admir- 
ing it,  when  one  says  to  the  other,  with 
a  merry  twinkle,  "  Jack,  who  ever  saw 
a  person  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  boat 
and  she  didn't  careen  I"  The  force  of 
the  illustration  will  be  apparent  to  all. 
If  I  wanted  to  fit  out  a  vessel  "from 
stem  to  stern,"  to  know  how  much  sail 
she  could  carry,  her  defects,  and  how 
remedied,  I  should  not  go  to  a  teacher 
of  navigation,  but  to  one  who  had  risen 
from  the  forecastle  to  the  quarter 
deck. 

83.  Christian  Self-Sacrifice.— 
How  little  of  the  apostolic  zeal  there  is 
in  our  willingness  to  undergo  risk  in 
saving  souls  !  We  are  afraid  to  wear 
out  early.  Souls  are  perishing  for 
whom  Christ  died.  The  recluses  in 
an  old  Franciscan  convent  were  sum* 
moned  to  go  forth  to  minister  te  the 
sick  and  dying  once  when  the  plague 
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was  raging  in  the  city.  They  were 
allotted  one  by  one  to  the  duty,  and 
went  without  hesitation  or  reserve 
to  their  solemn  task.  When  each  day 
was  done,  the  man  returned  to  an  out- 
house within  the  enclosure,  and  if  he 
could,  rang  a  bell  to  show  he  was  alive. 
If  that  tolling  monitor  was  silent  at 
sundown,  then  another  monk  was  de- 
spatched for  his  relief,  if  possible,  at 
any  rate  to  continue  the  work.  They 
knew  that  their  comrade  had  fallen. 
When  the  pestilence  had  finally  stayed, 
it  was  found  that  twenty-four  un- 
shrinking men  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  devotion. — Hive. 

84.  Borrowed  Ideas.— I  call  to 
mind  two  wells  in  the  eourtyard  of  the 
Doge's  palace  at  Venice,  upon  which  I 
looked  with  much  interest  One  is  filled 
artificially  by  water  brought  in  barges 
from  adistance,  and  few  care  for  its  insipid 
water,  the  other  is  a  refreshing  natural 
well,  cool  and  delicious,  and  the  people 
contend  for  every  drop  of  it  Fresh- 
ness* naturalness,  life,  will  always 
attract ;  whereas  mere  borrowed  learn- 
ing is  flat  and  insipid.  Mr.  Cecil  says 
his  plan  was,  when  he  laid  hold,  of  a 
scripture,  to  pray  over  it ;  and  get  his 
own  thoughts  on  it,  and  then,  after  he 
had  so  done,  to  take  up  the  ablest 
divines  who  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
and  see  what  their  thoughts  were. 
If  you  do  not  think,  and  think  much, 
yon  will  become  slaves  and  mere  copy- 
ists.. The  exercise  of  your  own  mind 
is  most  healthful  to  you,  and  by  per- 
severance, with  divine  help,  you  may 
expect  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  every 
understandable  passage.  So  to  rely 
upon  your  own  abilities  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  learn  from  others  is  clearly 
folly ;  so  to  study  others  as  not  to 
judge  for  youreelf  is  imbecility.— Rev. 

am 


8&  Resisting  Temptation. — 
"Whosoever  will  smite  the  devil  with 
his  temptations  shall  find  him  therein 
much  like  an  ape,  who,  not  well  looked 
after,  will  be  busy  and  bold  to  do 
shrewd  turns,  and  contrariwise,  being 
spied,  will  suddenly  leap  back  and  ad- 
venture no  farther.  So  the  devil,  find- 
ing a  man  idle,  slothful,  and  without 
resistance,  ready  to  receive  his  tempta- 
tions, waxeth  so  hardy  that  he  will  not 
fail  still  to  continue  with  him  until  to 
his  purpose  he  have  thoroughly  brought 
him. " — Sir  Thomas  More. 

86.  Prayer  and  Deliverance. — 
A  home-bound  vessel  was  overtaken  by 
a  terrible  storm.  She  was  so  severely 
injured  that  little  hope  of  safety  was 
left.  All  hands  were  employed  at  the 
pumps,  but  the  water  gained  on  them 
slowly  and  surely.  The  captain  bade 
them  prepare  for  the  worst,  which  must 
soon  come  upon  them.  The  mate  was 
a  wild,  careless  young  man,  but  now 
he  was  effectually  sobered.  He  was 
walking  the  deck  with  an  anxious  brow, 
every  few  moments  taking  out  his  watch 
and  examining  the  time  of  day. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  the  captain  to 
him;  "the  vessel  can't  live  much 
longer  in  such  a  gale." 

But  still  the  young  man  paid  little 
heed  to  him,  examining  his  watch  the 
oftener  and  more  anxiously.  At  last 
he  gave  a  glad  shout  as  he  cried,  "We 
are  safe  !    We  cannot  now  be  lost ! " 

On  being  asked  the  reason  for  his 
unaccountable  behaviour,  he  replied, 
with  enthusiasm,  "It  is  my  fathers 
hour  of  prayer.  He  is  praying  to  God 
now  for  me.  The  vessel  can  never  sink 
while  my  father's  prayers  are  going  up 
to  heaven." 

The  despairing  crew  caught  fresh 
courage  from  his  words,  and  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  so  were  able  to  keep 
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afloat  until  the  storm  went  down,  when 
they  made  sail  and  came  into  port. — 
Sunday  School  Times  (American). 

87.  The  Limit  of  Divine  For- 
bearance.— 

"  There  is  a  line,  by  us  unseen, 
That  crosses  every  path; 
The  hidden  boundary  between 
God's  patience  and  His  wrath. 
"  To  pass  that  limit  is  to  die. 
To  die  as  if  by  stealth ; 
It  does  not  quench  the  beaming  eye, 
If  or  pale  the  glow  of  health. 
"  How  far  may  we  go  on  in  sin  P 
How  long  will  God  forbear  P 
Where  does  hope  end,  and  where  begin 
The  confines  of  despair  P 
"  An  answer  from  the  skies  is  sent ; 
Ye  who  from  God  depart, 
While  it  is  called  To-day,  repent, 
And  harden  not  your  heart." 

88.  Sorrow  must  not  hinder 
Work. — A  Christian  lady,  who  had 
recently  lost  a  beloved  sister,  said  to  a 
friend,  in  reply  to  her  kind  expression 
of  sympathy,  "I  haven't  time  to  yield 
to  my  sorrow;  death  is  busy  in  our 
neighbourhood.  Who  may  be  next? 
If  I  should  be  called,  may  my  work  be 
well  done/' 

"While  I  fondly  cherish  her 
memory,"  she  continued,  "I  dare  not 
spend  my  time  in  idle  grief.  Other 
members  of  the  family  suffer  as  I. 
Shall  1  think  only  of  self!  Shall  the 
Sunday  school  class  that  calls  me 
'  teacher '  suffer  from  my  neglect  ?  No, 
no.  Bather  let  me  improve  what  I 
have  than  mourn  for  what  I  have  lost." 

89.  Charitable  Judgment.— It 
is  a  rule  with  me  not  to  cherish,  even 
on  the  strongest  assertions,  any  belief 
or  even  suspicion,  to  the  prejudice  of 
one  whom  I  have  any  reason  to  think 
well  of,  till  I  have  carefully  inquired 


and  dispassionately  heard  both  sides.— 
Whately. 

90.    Kindness    rewarded.  —  A 
young  Englishwoman  was  sentto  France 
to  be  educated  in  a  Huguenot  school  in 
Paris.    A  few  evenings  before  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  she 
and  some  of  her  young  companions 
were  taking  a  walk  in  some  part  of  the 
town  where  there  were  sentinels  placed 
— perhaps  on  the  walls  ;  and  you  know 
that  when  a  soldier  is  on  guard  he  must 
not  leave  his  post  until  he  is  relieved, 
that  is,  until  another  soldier  comes  to 
take  his  place.    One  of  the  soldiers,  as 
the  young  ladies  passed  him,  besought 
them  to  have  the  charity  to  bring  him 
a  little  water,  adding  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  his 
life  was  worth  to  go  and  fetch  it  him- 
self.   The  ladies  walked  on,  much  of- 
fended at  the  man  for  presuming  to 
spea\to  them,— all  but  the  young  Eng- 
lishwoman,   whose    compassion    was 
moved,  and  who,  leaving  her  party, 
procured  some  water  and  brought  it  to 
the  soldier.    He  begged  her  to  tell  him 
her  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  this 
she  did.    When  she  rejoined  her  com- 
panions, some  blamed  and  others  ridi- 
culed her  attention  to  a  common  sol- 
dier ;  but  they  soon  had  reason  to  la- 
ment that  they  had  not  been  equally 
compassionate,  for  the  grateful  soldier 
contrived,  on  the  night  of  the  massacre, 
to  save  this  young  Englishwoman,  while 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  house 
she    dwelt   in   were   killed. —  Paxton 
Ifood 's  "  World  of  Anecdote:* 

91.  Fickleness  of  Popular  Sen- 
timent.—The  natural  disposition  of 
the  multitude  is  soon  stirred  up,  quick- 
ly awry,  sometimes  running  full  head 
one  way,  on  a  sudden  turned  as  much 
another ;  one  day  crying  "Hosanna !" 
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the  next  day,  «•  Crucify  Him  !"  Whilst 
the  viper  is  upon  St.  Paul's  hand  he 
is  a  murderer ;  but  no  sooner  off,  in  the 
turning  of  a  hand,  a  god.  One  while 
the  people  wept  because  they  had  no 
temple,  and  when  the  temple  was  built 
again,  they  wept  as  fast  because  the 
glory  of  the  second  was  not  like  the 
first.  In  the  sad  time  of  Queen  Mary 
there  was  lamentation  and  crying  out 
that  idolatry  was  set  up,  the  church 
polluted,  and  the  gospel  taken  away ; 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  that  famous 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  through  the 
great  mercy  of  God,  the  gospel  was  ad- 
vanced, and  the  light  thereof  did  com- 
parably shine  throughout  the  whole 
kingd  om,  then  they  murmured,  and  cried 
out  as  fast  again  that  we  had  no  church, 
no  ministry,  truth  was  wrapped  up  in 
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ceremonies,  and  all  was  antichristian. 
So  giddy  and  uncertain,  nay,  such  is  the 
madness  of  the  people. — John  Spencer. 

92.  Following  the  Many-— the 
Foolish  Chooser,— It  is  reported  of 
a  certain  Saracen  Duke,  that  being 
about  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  had 
arrived  at  the  place  of  baptism,  and  was 
just  putting  one  foot  in  the  water,  when 
it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  what  had  be- 
come of  his  unbelieving  relations  and 
Mends  who  had  died.  The  priest  re- 
plied that  they  had  gone  to  perdition. 
"Then,"  replied  the  Duke,  "takeyour 
baptism  to  yourself;  let  me  go  to  that 
place  where  the  many  are,  not  the 
few."  Such  is  the  fashion  of  too  many 
in  this  present  evil  world. — From  John 
Spencer. 


Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond  has  been 
labouring  with  great  success  in  the  State 
of  Indianopolis.  The  Professor  of  the 
High  School  reported  at  a  meeting, 
seventy-five  scholars  as  having  professed 
conversion,  and  a  paper  published  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  stated  the  conversions 
to  be  fifteen  hundred. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  has  been  purchased 
by  the  East  London  Railway  Company,  at 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  original 
cost,  which  was  about  £600,000.  It  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  Sir  I.  Brunei's  genius,  and  occupied 
nearly  twenty  years  in  its  construction. 
As  a  footway  it  is  now  closed  to  the 
public. 

The  Builder  says  that  "a  further  dis- 
covery connected  with  the  fine  pavement 
recently  found  near  the  Poultry  was  made 
while  digging  to  the  south  or  south-east. 
A  small  ante-chamber  floor  of  common  red 
tessera)  was  examined,  and  a  passage-way 


running  along  the  outside  of  the  building, 
having  a  concrete  floor.  The  old  Soman 
Watling  Street  has  lately  been  discovered 
about  10  ft.  or  11  feet  from  the  present 
level,  the  road  being  about  14  ft.  wide, 
formed  of  a  rough  gravel  laid  upon  old 
pottery  and  other  dibris." 

It  is  reported  that  in  Moldavia  the  Jews 
are  being  cruelly  persecuted  and  forced  to 
leave  the  country.  Even  those  who  have 
been  great  benefactors  to  the  people  have 
been  amongst  the  first  to  suffer.  One  who 
had  supported  eighty  families  during  the 
famine  of  1806,  and  who  had  also  rebuilt 
a  bridge  which  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  floods,  was  with  his  family  expelled 
from  the  place  which  had  been  benefited 
by  his  generosity. 

The  slave  trade  appears  to  be  upon  the 
increase.  It  is  stated  that  although  more 
than  1,000  slaves  have  been  set  free  by 
British  cruisers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
during  the  last  three  months,  the  Arab 
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dealen  have  sueoeeded  so  far  as  to  make 
their  horrible  trade  a  profitable  one,  and 
ft  i«  feared  that  next  year  will  see  the 
•late  dhows  there  again. 

Hie  liberal  opinions  entertained  by 
Father  Hyocisithe  have  brought  down  upon 
him-  the  censures  of  his  superiors.  This 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the 
courageous  monk  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
silenced.  In  noble,  heart-stirring  words 
he  replies,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  general 
of  his  order  (the  bare-footed  Carmelites) : — 

*  You  command  me  to  speak  a  language, 
or  maintain  a  silence  which  would  no 
longer  be  the  full  and  faithful  expression 
of  my  conscience.  I  do  not  hesitate  an 
instant.  I  could  not  re-ascend  the  pulpit 
of  Notre  Dame  with  language  perverted 
by  a*  command  or  mutilated  by  reticence. 
X- express  my  regret  to  the  intelligent  and 
courageous  archbishop  who  opened  the 
pulpit  to  me,  and  who  has  maintained  me 
in  it  against  the  ill-will  of  the  men  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken.  I  express  my 
regret  to  the  imposing  auditory  which  be- 
stowed upon  me  its  attention,  its  sym- 
pathy, I  had  almost  said  its  friendship.  I 
should  not  be  worthy  of  that  auditory,  of 
the  bishop,  of  my  conscience,  or  of  my  God, 
could  I  consent  to  enact  such  a  part  before 
them.  I  withdraw  at  the  same  time  from 
the  monastery  I  lire  in,  and  which,  under 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed,  is  changed  for  me  into  a  prison  of 
the  soul  .  .  .  I  raise,  therefore,  before 
the  Holy  Father  and  the  Council,  my 
protest,  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest,  against 
those  doctrines  and  those  practices  whieh 
are  called  Soman,  but  which  are  not  Chris- 
tian, and  which,  by  their  encroachments 
always  more  audacious  and  more  baneful, 
tend  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  the  basis  and  the  form  of  its 
teaching,  and  even  the  spirit  of  its 
piety." 

'With  more  light,  what  would  not  such  a 


man  effect  for  France!  We  think  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  wonder  if  Father 
Hyacinthe  is  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  new 
reformation  in  France,  as  he  was  in 
Germany. 

A  correspondent  of  thrftstsrhss  gone* 
roualy  offered  to  contribute  &B0O,  if  sees* 
other  persons  will  each  give  a  similar  sum, 
or  if  within  three  months  £1*400  be  sub* 
scribed  in  smaller  amounts}  the  fund  so 
raised  to  be  devoted  to  building  a  "large, 
buoyant,  and  powerful  life  ship,"  "  to  keep 
the  sea  in  aU  weathers,  and  cruising 
vigilantly  in  those  tracks  where  wrecks 
are  most  frequent."  He  also  offers  £60 
toward  the  first  year's  expenses,  and  relies 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  *  thousands " 
who'  feel  for  the  "  sufferings  and  perils  of 
their  fellow-men1*  for  its  future  mainte- 
nance, and  the  supplying  other  ships  wher- 
ever they  are  needed.  Messrs.  Coutts, 
Strand,  will  receive  subscriptions. 

We  trust  that  the  hopes  which  are  again 
raised  as  to  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
may  be  fully  realized.  A  missionary  just 
arrived  from  Zanzibar  states  that  Dr.  Kirk 
has  received  letters  dated  from  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, February,  1869.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  well,  but  short  of  provisions.  He  was 
living  upon-  rice  and  fruits  given  him  by 
the  Arabs;  He  had  been  deserted  by  the 
Europeans  who  had  gone  out  with  him. 

A  letter  has  also  been  received  by  Thr. 
Kirk  from  Livingstone,  "  Lake  Banglewo, 
July  By  1888,"  in  which  he  says,  "Iheve 
found  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sources  of 
the  Kile,  between  10  and  12.  dea>  south." 
He  was  then  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  writing  to  Sir  K. 
Murchison,  says,  that  he  feels  certain  to 
hear  of  him,  as  the  chiefs  would  be  sure  to 
know  if  any  white  man  is  in  the  country; 
and  he  could  render  him  any  assistance  he 
might  require,  having  both  force  and  sup- 
plies at  his  command. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  USTIOK. 

The  work  of  the-  Union,  both  at  home1  and  abroad,  is  progressing  with  marked 
success.  Its  Continental  effort  meets  With  mnch  public  favour,  while  there  is 
every  evidence  that  the  earnest  and  faithful  efforts  of  its  missionaries  have  already 
received  the  Divine  approbation. 

The  Committee*  station*  that  Spain  may  enjoy  the  blessings  attending  the 
religions  education  of  the  young,  have  set  on-  foot  inquiries  as  to  the  openings  for 
Sunday  Schools  in  that  country. 

At  its  monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  17th  of  September,  the  Committee  made 
*  grant  of  books  te  Mr.  Fray,  for  schools  at  Kettering;  Jamaica* 

Twenty-one  libraries  were  also  granted,  (fourteen  for  country,  and  seven  fot 
metropolitan  schools),  the  aggregate  value  being  £94. 

The  committees  of  the  metropolitan  auxiliaries  were  recently  invited  by  the 
Parent  Committee  to  witness  the  first  exhibition  of  a  new  panorama,  which  has 
been  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  one  which  has  been  very  acceptable  in  London, 
and  may  yet  be  of  great  service  in  some 'populous  country  district.  The  "Whale 
Fishery  and  the  Arctic  Begions  is  its  title.  It  contains  twenty-two  well- 
executed  views,  which  will  prove  wonderfully  attractive  to  young  people.  Mr. 
Daniel  Pratt  presided,  and  Mr.  Brain  gave  the  lecture,  which  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  Two  of  the  crew  who  accompanied  Sir  L.  M'Clintock 
in  the  JPox,  one  of  them  dressed  in  Arctic  clothing,  were  introduced  to  the 
audience.  Mr.  Charles  Beed,  M.P. ,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
referred  to  one  of  the  early  Arctic  explorers,  Martin  Frobisher,  who  lived  in  the 
Old  Bailey  when  a  boy ;— to  the  fact  that  he  (Mr.  Beed)  had  the  pleasure  of  pre* 
sen  ting  the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  to  Sir  L.  M'Clintock  and  his  crew,  who 
attended  at  Guildhall  for  that  purpose  soon  after  their  return. 

METEOPOLITAN  AVXILIAEIES. 


S<W£H.-~A  £4,  libra*?  granted  to 
Castle  Yard  Sunday  School. 

East. — It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of 
senior  scholars'  meetings  in  connection 
with  this  auxiliary  early  in  December. 

West.— Libraries  granted,— £3  to  Bry- 
aoston  Hall,  Portman  Street;  and  £6  to 
Weethourne  Grove  Presbyterian  Church. 
£1  has  been  voted  towards  the  expenses  of 
Albert  Hall  School,  and  £3  towards  new 
fittings  of  Portman  Hail  School. 

A  conference  was  held,  October  8th,  at 
Craven  Chapel,  on  the  subject,^"  How 
can  we  realise  greater  success  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools?" 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  com* 
xnittee  of  the  Central  and  South-east  Dis* 
trict  of  the  West  London  Sunday  School 
Union  have  organized  a  "  Teachers'  Intro* 
ductory  Class,"  Which  meets  on  Thursday 
evenings  during  the  winter  months,  at 
Bloomsbury  Chapel,  from  8.15  to  9.15 
pan*  The  first  was  held  October  7th. 
The  class  is  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Peek, 
who  has  already  rendered  valuable  service 
by  presiding  over  a  Sunday  afternoon  clas8 
of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  office.  The 
entire  course  will  extend  over  two  win" 
ten,  the  present  session  being  devoted  to 
Biblical  investigations.  The  following  ab- 
stract of  the  programme  will  give  an  idea 
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of  the  various  subject*  which  will  be 
brought  under  consideration,  and  which 
will  be  highly  interesting  and  valuable  to 
those  who  are  privileged  to  attend:— 
Introduction : — Our  Aims — The  Bible  our 
Text-book— Need  of  Study;  Its  Authenti- 
city and  Authority— Evidences;  Its  Pecu- 
liarities as  a  Bevelation— -Suitableness  for 
the  Young;  Its  Interpretation— General 
Utiles ;  Interpretation  of  Allegories,  Para- 
bles, Types,  and  Symbols;  Its  Doctrines 
and  Precepts ;  Its  Promises  and  Examples ; 
Inferential  Study  —  Drawing  Lessons. 
Bible  Teaching : — Construction  of  Lessons 
—Bible  Narratives — how  to  treat  them— 
Examples;  Bible  Doctrines — how  to  treat 
them — Examples ;  Allegories,  Parables, 
and  Emblems— how  to  treat  them — Ex- 
amples. Union  List  of  Lessons  for  1870 : 
Classified— Hints  on  mode  of  treating 
them.  Chronological  Study :— Creation 
to  Abraham;  Abraham  to  Moses;  Moses 
to  Solomon;  Solomon  to  Captivity;  Re- 
storation to  Malachi ;  Connection  of  Old 
and  New  Testament — Malachi  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great;  Alexander  to  Close  of  New 
Testament  Scripture  Geography;  Scrip- 
ture Manners  and  Customs ;  Moral  Train- 
ing—Principles  and  Methods ;  The  Bible 
as  a  Moral  Instrument ;  Our  Motives  and 
Encouragements;  Beview' and  Conclusion. 

Islin qtoh.— President  Place  School,  in 
connection  with  Claremont  Chapel,  has 
been  admitted  into  union.  A  library  (£6) 
granted  to  Britannia  Fields  School,  and 
(£3)  for  the  President  Place  School.  The 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  evening  services 
for  children  is  very  encouraging. 

South- WB8T.— Libraries  granted, — £0, 
at  half;  to  Pimlico,  and  £3,  at  a  third,  to 
Lillington  Street  School 

Li.mbbth.-Two  pounds  have  been 
voted  to  East  Street  Primitive  Methodist 
School,  in  aid  of  new  class  rooms;  and  two 
dozen  teachers'  hymn  books  toVauxhall 
district.  Two  meetings  of  senior  scholars 
are  to  be  held  during  the  winter.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  Sept.  28th,  the  annual  tea 
and  public  meeting  of  the  Marlborough 
Chapel  Sunday  Schools,  Old  Kent  Bead, 


was  held,  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Essery  in  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Bevs.  A.  Bunoott,  B.A^  G.  M'All,  B. 
Berry,  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hutchings, 
and  Mr.  John  Chambers.  Also,  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  were  presented  by  the 
church  and  schools  to  Mr.  Chambers  (late 
superintendent  of  the  schools  and  deacon 
of  the  church),  in  recognition  of  his  labour* 
in  connection  with  them.  The  Bev.W. 
A.  Essery  (on  behalf  of  the  church)  and 
Mr.  Payne  (on  behalf  of  the  school),  in 
making  the  presentation,  referred  to  Mr. 
Chambers'  well-known  qualities  of  earnest- 
ness, fidelity,  and  energy,  displayed  during 
a  period  extending  over  twenty  years,  and 
prayed  that  the  Divine  blessing  might  con- 
tinue to  rest  upon  him  and  all  his  labour* 
for  the  good  of  others. 

Bbbmobdbby. —  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  holding  senior  scholars' 
meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October, 
November,  and  December.  On  Tues- 
day, September  21st,  the  annual  con- 
ference of  this  auxiliary  was  held  in  the 
Lecture-room,  Jamaica  Bow  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Tea  was  provided,  after 
which  the  Bev.  Gilbert  M'All  read  a  paper 
on  "  Our  weak  points,  and  how  to  mend 
them."  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
John  Green,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  John  Farren 
presided.  The  points  in  which  Mr.  M'All 
considered  the  weakness  of  the  Sunday 
school  system  apparent  were— the  want  of 
an  organised  means  of  reaching  outriders 
—the  tendency  of  sometimes  making  the 
school  exist  for  the  teachers,  and  not  the 
teachers  for  the  school— the  fact  that  we 
do  not  keep  our  elder  scholars  as  we  ought, 
suggesting  the  query, "  Why  Pw— the  need 
of  more  Scriptural  education  on  the  part  of 
teachers— want  of  faith  in  the  truth  we 
present  to  scholars,  and  of  earnestness  in 
the  work  itself.  An  animated  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  the  Bevs.  J.  De  Kewer 
Williams,  J.  W.  Munns,  and  J.  Sinclair 
took  part,  as  also  Messrs.  Blake,  Cox 
Cook,  Hart,  J.  G.  Lewis,  and  others. 

Nobtk-babt.— A  conference  was  held 
in  Lower  Clapton  Congregational  Chapel, 
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Pembury  Bead,  Hackney,  on  the  6th  nit, 
on  "  The  beat  means  of  promoting  order 
and  punctuality  in  Sunday  Schools."  The 
conference  was  opened  by  Mr.  Smither, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  several  Sunday 
scholars'  "  services  of  song"  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  in  London,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  held  with  very  marked  suc- 
cess. Mr.W.  H.  Davies,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  West  Auxiliary,  prepared  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  of  alternate  readings 
from  Banyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and 
selections  from  the  "  American  Sacred 
Songster,"  with  some  well-known  hymns. 

We  were  present  at  one  held  in 
Paddington  Chapel  conducted  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
G-.  D.  Maogregor,  and  have  not  had  such 
a  treat  since  the  "Singing  Pilgrim"  gave 
his  original  services,  of  whioh  these  are  the 
practical  results.  The  chapel  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  an  audience  whioh 
appeared  most  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
various  parts  of  the  entertainment,  and 


from  remarks  made  we  cannot  but  think 
much  good  will  be  the  result.  One  per- 
son said  he  would  willingly  have  walked 
twenty  miles  rather  than  have  failed  to 
be  present.  A  minister  said  it  was  "  equal 
to  any  sermon ;"  and  tears  were  in  many 
eyes  when  the  pathetic  song  was  sung, 
"  Father,  take  my  hand."  "  Stand  like  the 
brave"  was  well  rendered,  and  in  any 
other  place  would  have  been  encored  with 
enthusiasm.  If  we  might  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  conductor,  it 
would  be  that  the  piano  parts  should  be 
given  more  softly,  and  that  the  readings 
and  songs  should  follow  each  other  imme- 
diately, without  the  breaks  between,  by 
whioh  the  one  becomes  somewhat  discon- 
nected from  the  other. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
in  the  central  and  south-east  districts,  to 
discuss  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to 
Sunday  school  work.  Classes  for  singing 
are  to  be  held  in  the  north-east  district, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nott,  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Association. 


COUNTRY  UNIONS. 


Cxitheeob. — A  large  encouraging 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  this 
union  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  in  the  Moor  Lane  School- 
room, the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gilchrist  presided. 
3M  Denby,  the  deputation  from  the 
Parent  Society,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
subjects  bearing  on  the  teachers*  work 
and  the  operations  of  the  Union;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Lambert,  Bibby,  Cook,  Scott, 
and  Whalley,  raised  various  questions  on 
Sunday  school  matters,  which  were  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  deputation.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  meeting,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  seen  ere  long  in  the  increased  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

Cambbidgeshibb  Sunday  School 
Uirioir. — The  fifty-third  anniversary  of 
this  union  was  held  at  Melbourne,  on  Tues- 
day, September  21st,  when  a  very  large 
assembly   of     ministers,    teachers,    and 


friends  from  various  parts'  of  Cambridge- 
shire, mot  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  to  hear 
read,  and  to  join  in  the  discussion  of,  two 
essays,  bearing  upon  Sunday  school  labour 
and  discipline.  The  first  was  written  and 
read  by  the  Rev.  G.  White,  of  Burwell, 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Brain,  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Parent  Union  in  London. 
The  Rev.  H.  Wardley  presided.  A  public 
tea  meeting  was  held  at  five  o'clock,  when 
a  large  assembly  gathered  round  the 
social  board  to  discuss  a  very  good  tea. 
In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  Independent 
Chapel,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Wright  (the  pastor).  Various  hymns,  se- 
lected from  the  American  Sacred  Songster,* 
were  printed  and  freely  distributed  among 
the  congregation  and  senior  scholars  of 
Melbourn,  the  last-mentioned  being  in- 


*  Published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
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Tited  to  assist  in  the  singing.  Addresses 
bearing  upon  the  Cambridgeshire  Sun-' 
day  School  Union  in  particular,  and  Sun* 
day  Schools  in  general,  were  delivered  by 
the  Boy.  E.  Corbold  (Boyston),  Her.  G. 
Pung  (Cottenham),  Bev.  J.  P.  Campbell, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  (Cambridge),  the  Bev.  J. 
C.  Ellis  (Chesterford),  and  Mr.  Brain. 
The  whole  of  the  meetings  were  considered 
to  be  great  successes.  The  pastors  and 
teachers  of  our  various  Sunday  schools  en- 
joyed this  annual  re-union  and  interchange 
of  thought,  and  separated  for  their  several 
homes  with  an  increased  zest  for  the  noble 
work  to  which  they  have  voluntarily  de- 
voted their  time,  talents,  and  energies. 

Gospobt.— On  September  26th  Mr.  T. 
J.  Cox,  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  met 
the  committee  of  this  union  for  conference, 
and  visited  the  schools  of  the  town  on  the 
following  day.  On  Monday  evening,  27th, 
a  conference  was  held  at  the  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  B.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  pre- 
siding; the  deputation  gave  an  outline 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parent  Society, 
stated  his  impressions  of  the  condition  and 
working  of  the  schools,  and  offered  some 
suggestions  as  to  their  improvement  and 
extension.  A  friendly,  interesting  conver- 
sation ensued,  in  which  Bevs.  W.  T. 
Matson  and  S.  Jones,  Messrs.  Whiting, 
Strachan,  and  other  friends  took  part. 
The  imperative  need  for  better  schoolrooms 
was  fully  recognised,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  a  successful  movement  may  be 
made  in  this  direction. 

Gbbasxby. — Mve  of  the  schools  in  this 
union  were  visited  by  Mr.  Smither  on 
19th  September,  and  for  a  colliery  district, 
in  which  some  of  the  teachers  are  workers 
in  the  mines,  the  schools  were  found  in  as 
favourable  a  condition  as  might  be  reason- 
ably expected.  The  public  meeting,  held 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  Eastwood, 
was  well  attended.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Langley 
Mill,  presided.  Mr.  E.  Wood,  of  the 
Nottingham  union,  the  Bev.  A.  Guthrie, 
the  Bev.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  and 
others,  addressed  the  meeting.   The  union, 


which  has  been  established  only  three 
years,  is  doing  good  service. 

Harlow—- The  fwuvewary  of  this 
union  was  ceeanAy  held  at  Biehopb 
Stortford.  In  the  afternoon,  at  three 
©'cloak,  the  teaej&ers  and  friends  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  of  the  Ber. 
W.  Cuthbertson,  when  a  lesson  was 
taught  to  a  class  of  boys  by  Mr.  J.  8. 
Caldwell,  the  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Union.  The  exercise  was  followed  by 
criticism,  which  was  conducted  in  a  very 
kindly  spirit  After. tea  in  the  Town  Ball, 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  presiding 
Ministers  from  various  neighbouring 
churches  were  on  the  platform,  several  of 
whom,  with  the  deputation,  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  proceedings,  as  a  whole, 
were  of  a  practical  character,  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  be  useful. 

Nblsob  Distbict.— The  six  schools 
that  form  this  union  were  recently  visited 
by  Mr.  Smither,  and  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conference  were  attended  by  him. 
The  schools  are  well  conducted,  but  are 
not  provided  with  suitable  accommodation, 
most  of  them  being  held  in  the  chapel 
The  infants  are  few  in  number,  and  class- 
rooms are  not  found  for  them.  This  Union 
was  formed  about  two  years  since,  by  the 
well-directed  zeal  of  the  present  secretary, 
and  promises  to  be  increasingly  lisajtl. 
A  lively  interest  was  shewn  by  the  teachers 
and  others  in  the  proceedings  which 
marked  the  visit. 

Nbwfobt  Paofbxx,  Outbt,  &c.— 
Mr.  Terry,  of  the  Parent  Committee, 
visited  this  union  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  union  consists  of  one  school 
at  Newport  PagneU,  two  at  Oraey,  and 
one  at  Goldington;  the  numbers  of 
scholars  on  the  books  of  these  schools 
being  576,  of  which  415  are  in  attend- 
ance. The  deputation  visited  each  of 
the  schools.  At  Olney,  by  special  request, 
he  addressed  the  two  schools  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  collection  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
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the  Continental  eflbrt  of  the  Committee. 
On  the  Monday  evening  a  conference  of 
teachers  was  held  in  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Stoke  Goldington,  the  Ber.  E. 
Perks  presiding.  Mr.  Oollier,  the  Bey.  0. 
Lsnieaster,^fr.  Terry,  end  others  took  part 
in  the  prooeedings.  The  deputation  re- 
ports that  there  is  great  need  in  these 
schools  of  accommodation  for  the  elder 
scholars  who  attend,  and  suggests  that 
separate  class-rooms  should  he  provided. 
Things  are  very  encouraging  in  this  union, 
and  there  is  a  manifest  interest  in  -the 
operations  of  the  Parent  Society, 

Fobthaxptov.— On  Sunday,  the  26th 
ult.,  Mr.  Culverwell,  deputed  by  the  Parent 
Society,  visited  several  of  the  schools  in 
connection  with  this  union.    For  the  most 
part  the  buildings  were  found  to  be  com- 
modious, and  provided  with  separate  ac- 
commodation for  senior  and  infant  classes, 
and  in  every  case  an  earnest,  prayerful 
spirit  appeared  to   animate  officers  and 
teachers.   In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
scholars  in  College  Street  School,  with  its 
six  branches,  were  assembled  in  the  chapel 
to  the  number  of  nearly  2,000,  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  J.  Barnett,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  deputation.  In  the  evening  a 
united  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  same 
place,  presided  over  by  W.  Adkins,  Esq., 
vice-president  of  the  union,  and  addressed 
by  the  deputation.    On  Monday  evening, 
the  27th,  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  Com- 
mercial Street  Schoolroom,  followed  by  a 
conference.    The  Bev.  J.  T.  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  occupied  the  chair.   The 
Bev.  W.  Symonds,of  Guilsborough,  intro- 
duced the  subject,  "What  are  the  best 
means  of  promoting  closer  union  between 
the  country  schools  and  the  local  union  P" 
Mr.  Williams  read  a  paper  on  "  Foreign 
Missions  in  connection  with  our  Sunday 
schools."   Both  subjects  led  to  an  interest- 
ing and  practical  discussion,  in  which  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Arnold,  J.  Nickols,  —  Bott- 
rill,  W.  Stent,  and  the  deputation,  and 
other  gentlemen  took  part.    It  being  the 
anniversary  of  both  College  Street  and 


Commercial  Street  Schools,  Appropriate 
sermons  were  preached  on  the  Sunday  in 
the  respective  chapels  by  the  Bern  J.  Bar* 
nett  and  W.  Stent. 

PsBSTOv^Special  services  were  held, 
in  connection  with  the  Union  at  this 
place,  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  12th 
and  13th  September.  Mr.Denby  attended 
as  the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society. 
The  eight  town  schools  were  visited  on  the 
Sunday,  and  in  the  evening  an  address 
was  given  by  the  deputation  to  a  united 
meeting  of  teachers  and  elder  scholars,  in 
the  Orchard  Chapel.  On  Monday  even- 
ing a  public  tea  meeting  and  conference 
was  held  in  the  Lancaster  Bead  Chapel, 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Haslam.  Mr.  Denby  first  referred  to  his 
visit  to  the  schools,  and  offered  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  committee  of  the  Union  for 
their  future  guidance.  He  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  following  subject,— "What 
are  ;the  causes  of  the  present  decline  in 
attendance  of  scholars  at  our  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied." 
A  discussion  ensued,  which  was  continued 
to  a  late  hour.  The  Bevs.  £.  Bolton,  A. 
Bell,  W.  J.  Stuart,  and  J.  O'Dell,  also 
Messrs.  Thomas  Walmsley,  James  Leech, 
W.  Toidmin,  F.  Thorp,  Garrett,  Brock- 
shaw,  James  Andrews,  and  laddall  (Long- 
ridge),  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  which 
it  is  confidently  hoped  will  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  union. 

Betfobd. — Five  Sunday  schools  in  this 
town  were  visited  by  Mr.  Smither  on  the 
12th  September.  The  teachers  met  on  the 
evenings  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon* 
day,  for  conference,  prayer,  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  Sunday  school  interests.  The 
schools  are  in  fair  condition,  some  of  them, 
yielding  good  fruit  to  the  church.  Most 
of  them  have  suitable  general  accommo- 
dation, but  all  are  deficient  in  infant  and 
senior  class  separate  rooms.  All  the  meet- 
ings were  well  attended.  The  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
when  W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  presided,  and 
six  ministers  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
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of  the  week.  Considerable  improrement 
his  been  effected  in  this  union  in  the  last 
three  or  four  yean,  and  a  spirit  of  union 
and  progress  among  the  teachers  promises 
yet  better  days  to  come. 

South  Cotswoid  ajtd  Httbdebdb  o» 
Cbiceuldb.— The  first  annual  meeting  of 
this  union,  which  oonsists  of  nineteen 
schools,  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Church  on  Tuesday,  October  6.  The  de- 
putation (Mr.  Denby)  attended  a  confer- 
ence of  teachers  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
the  Bev.  J.  H.  Snell  presided.  Mr.  Denby 
referred  to  the  formation  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  and  its  objects— spoke  of 
the  usefulness  of  local  unions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  them,  giving 
reasons  why  they  should  exist.  He  also 
gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  three  of  the 
schools  at  Cirencester,  and  the  interesting 
services  held  there.  •  The  Bev.  J.  Flecker, 
of  Streatten ;  W.  Wearing,  of  Swindon;  J. 
Crease,  of  Cirencester;  and  other  gentle- 
men, took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Tea 
was  provided,  after  which  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  when  H.*  Tucker,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  president  of  the  union, 
took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  business  of 
the  evening  with  a  thoroughly  earnest  and 
practical  address.  Mr.  Goodrich  read  the 
report,  which  was  followed  by  addresses 
from  the  Bevs.  J.  Smith,  of  Cricklade ;  J.  J. 
Brown  and  H.  Ashberry,  of  Cirencester;  A. 
Smith,  High  worth;  J.  Murphy,  Swindon, 
and  Mr.  Denby.  The  report  was  a  very 
cheering  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  character  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  all  earnest  and 
devoted  Sunday  school  workers. 

Westebb  Kbbt  Sunday  School 
Ubiob.— On  Thursday,  September  23rd, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  this  union,  was  held  in  the  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  Sutton-at-Hone.  Tea  was 
provided,  after  which  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  Mr.  Jonathan  Carter  presiding. 
Mr.  Brain,  the  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Union,  introduced  the  subject,  "  Our  Sun- 
day School  Unions :  their  work  and  their 


worth."  He  spoke  of  the  incalculable 
benefits  which  had  resulted  from  the 
Society  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  its  affiliated 
institutions ;  of  the  good  and  cheap  litera- 
ture it  had  issued  from  its  libraries,  at 
reduced  prioes;  the  recent  movement 
against  rating  Sunday  and  Bagged  schools; 
and  the  spiritual  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  manifold  labours  of  its  vast 
constituency. 

Messrs.  W.  Sogers,  of  Sutton;  J.  S. 
Featherstone,  of  St.  Mary  Cray;  J.Bogers, 
of  Foot's  Cray;  F.  Thacker,  and  T.  M. 
Sharwood,  of  Farningham ;  W.  Bodiam,  of 
Singsdown,  and  W.  Skinner,  of  Eynsford, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Mr.  Neville  (who  lived  in  the  day  of  paid 
teachers),  also  spoke  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  of  the  necessity  for  truly  pious 
teachers. 

At  the  close,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  a  meeting  should  be  held  next 
month  at  St.  Mary  Cray,  where  the  same 
subject  should  be  discussed. 

&estutt0tttals» 

Mr.  Joseph  Potties,  of  Philip  Street 
Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School,  was 
recently  presented  with  a  handsome /otwtZjr 
Bible,  in  appreciation  of  his  services  as 
superintendent  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  teachers  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Hinckley,  have  presented 
Mr.  Geobob  Hall,  their  superintendent, 
with  a  very  handsome  rosewood  writing 
desk,  well  stocked,  as  an  expression  of 
their  high  esteem. 

On  the  20th  of  July  last  the  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  of  the  various  schools 
connected  with  the  Enfield  branch  of  the 
North  London  Auxiliary  presented  Mr. 
Wakblbt,  its  secretary  from  its  establish- 
ment in  July,  1844,  with  a  beautiful  gold 
watch,  with  inscription,  "For  the  kind 
and  efficient  maimer  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  office  for  so  many  years."  A 
deputation  from  the  North  London  Auxi- 
liary was  present  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion. 
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There  appears  in  the  story  of  Nehemiah's  rebuilding  and  repairing  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a  certain  simplicity,  which  is  far  more  attractive 
than  any  laboured  composition  would  be.  The  patriot  shows  how,  "with 
the  good  hand  of  his  God  upon  him,"  he  went  secretly  to  view  the  ruins 
of  the  wall.  This  was  not  altogether  destroyed,  but  "  broken  down," 
that  is,  the  stones  in  places  removed,  and  probably  great  portions  of 
the  wall  hurled  into  the  valleys  beneath.  We  find  the  history  of  what, 
were  we  reading  a  profane  narrative,  we  should  call  the  Influence  of  a 
master  mind,  possessed  with  a  single  idea,  over  a  whole  people.  Nehe- 
zniah  says,  "  I  told  them  of  the  hand  of  my  God  which  was  good  upon 
me.  And  they  said,  Let  us  rise  up  and  build."  Nothing  of  the  pas- 
sionate tears  of  indignation,  the  inspired  eloquence,  the  divine  energy 
of  his  words ;  nor  of  the  transition,  in  the  slower  hearts  of  his  audience, 
from  apathy  to  trouble,  and  from  trouble  to  sympathy  and  enthusiasm. 
And  then  we  learn  how  thoy  built  the  wall,  every  man  with  a  weapon 
in  one  hand  and  a  tool  in  the  other — "  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to 
work." 

The  place  where  first  Nehemiah  surveyed  the  ruins  was  at  the  gate  of 
the  fountain,  and  thence  up  the  brook;  i.e.,  he  passed  along  the  wall 
which  extended  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  temple,  on  the  ridge 
of  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Ophel,  down  to  what  is  now  called  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  It  was  the  wall  that  not  only  prevented  any  attack  on  the 
south  side  of  the  temple,  but  which  also  protected  what  was  afterwards 
a  very  popular  suburb.  In  Nehemiah's  time  "  the-  Nethinims  "  lived 
there. 

The  centuries  have  rolled  their  years  over  the  hill  of  Ophel,  and  a 
dozen  more  sieges  have  overlaid  the  place  with  rubbish  and  desolation 
tenfold  deeper  than  when  Nehemiah  was  fain  to  get  off  his  beast,  for 
there  was  no  place  for  him  to  pass.  Every  trace  of  the  wall,  with  its 
gates  and  its  towers,  had  disappeared,  and  commentators  were  quarrel- 
ling over  its  very  position.  But  the  secrets  of  the  splendour  of  Jeru- 
salem are  preserved  by  the  very  completeness  of  the  destruction  that 
has  fallen  upon  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dSbris  that  covers  up  its 
ruins,  these  would  long  since  have  been  swept  away  or  used  up  for 
building  material.  The  feet  of  the  modern  traveller  press  the  rubbish 
that  covers  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  he  who  doubts  the  story  of  the 
city,  may  dive  with  Captain  Warren  down  one  of  his  shafts,  and  see, 
deeply  buried,  the  walls  and  chambers  and  aqueducts  of  king 
Solomon. 

And  among  discoveries  of  this  indefatigable  explorer  there  is  hardly 
anything  of  greater  interest  than  that  of  the  wall  of  Ophel.  It  must  be 
understood  that  south  of  the  temple  wall  runs  out  a  sort  of  tongue  of 
land,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  hill,  on  one  side  being  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  and  on  the  other  the  valley,  now  nearly  filled  up,  called  the 
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Tyropoaon  valley.     At  its  lower  extremity  is  the  Pool  of  Slloam  (so 
called),  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  hill  is  the  Virgin  Fountain. 

Sinking  shafts  here  uad  there  in  the  ground,  Captain  Warren  found 
remains  of  masonry  which,  on  investigation,  he  discovered  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  ancient  wall  of  Ophel,  probably  the  identical  wall  built  by 
Nefeemiah.  The  wall,  as  now  discovered,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  thick.  Towers  ere  set  at  intervals  (Nen.  Hi.  27).  A  *fcrikmg 
peculiarity  about  it  is  that  for  twenty  feet  above  the  rock  it  is  composed 
of"  rough  rubble  of  moderate  dimensions,"  and  then  there  is  a  plinth  ot 
well-cut  stones.  Many  of  these  are  polished,  reminding  one,  says  Cap- 
tain Warren,  *  of  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple."  They  appear, 
too,  to  be  stones  used  in  the  building  of  a  previous  wall,  which  is 
exactly  what  one  would  expect ;  for  the  rubble  wall,  which  is  the  lower 
part,  would  be  that  part  not  destroyed,  while  the  finely  cut  and  polished 
stones  would  be  broken  down,  and,  when  used  in  rebuilding  the  wan, 
would  naturally  be  prut  up  again  in  different  places. 

The  wall,  too,  is  of  great  height.  In  some  places  it  appears  to  have 
been  as  much  as  ninety  feet  high,  and  must  have  presented «  most  im- 
posing appearance  from  below. 

It  ends  abruptly,  in  a  place  where  the  earth, is  only  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  deep.  Not  that  it  really  terminated  here,  but  Captain  War- 
ren suggests  that  the  feOahin  have  removed  the  stones  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  whole  length  of  the  portion  which  exists  is  about  750  feet. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  these  discoveries  is  not  that  they  prove 
the  Bible — for  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  always  clamouring  for  proofs 
of  a  bodk  which  proves  itself  to  every  one  who  really  studies  it,— but ' 
that  they  give  life  and  reality  to  narratives  which  else  might  fell  dead 
on  the  ears.  At  the  same  time  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  point  to  these 
confirmations  of  the  text,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  doubt,  to  show 
that  every  newly  discovered  fact  gives  fresh  weight  to  the  arguments  ot 
believers. 


THE  LATE  ME.  EBENEZER  BARNETT. 

AjroTBUB  devoted  Sunday  school  teacher  has  been  taken  to  Tiis  rest 
and  reward.  Perhaps  few  men  have  been  more  useful  in  Sunday 
school  work,  and  more  extensively  beloved,  than  the  late  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Barnett,  who,  after  a  lengthened  illness,  on  the  20th  October  last  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  in  the  seventy- sixth  year  of  his  age.  Very  early  in 
life  Mr.  Barnett  felt  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  his  own  soul,  and 
henceforth  became  remarkably  successful  in  leading  the  young  to  trust 
in  the  Saviour.  When  only  a  young  man  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
important  position  of  superintendent  of  Islington  Chapel  Sunday 
School,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Bev.  E.  I.  Jones,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Gilbert.  Here  his  power  to 
influence  and  guide  the  young  was  first  manifested;  and  the  school 
greatly  .prospered  under  his  superintendence  both  in  numbers  and 
usefulness. 
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It  was  while  engaged  as  superintendent  of  Islington  Chapel  Sunday 
School  that  the  Islington  branch  of  the  North  London  Auxiliary  was 
formed.  Believing  that  the  Union  was  calculated  greatly  to  benefit 
teachers,  Mr.  Barnett  most  cordially  assisted  in  its  formation,  and  for 
many  years  presided  at  its  committee  meetings,  acted  as  its  treasurer, 
and  exerted  his  influence  both  publicly  and  privately  to  promote  zbs 
usefulness. 

But  it  was  as  superintendent  of  Barnsfefury  Chapel  Sunday  School 
that  Mr.  Bamettfs  name  will  live  in  the  memories  of  hundreds  who 
were  privileged  to  be  associated  with  him  tiner®.  The  school,  com- 
menced under  somewhat  painful  circumstances,  rapidly  increased.  He 
drew  the  young  by  love,  and  his  genial,  kind,  winning  irawuier  attracted 
children  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Mr.  Barnett  was  the  children's 
friend ;  he  loved  them,  they  loved  him ;  as  they  advanced  in  years  they 
sought  his  counsel,  they  were  sure  of  his  winning  sympathy  in  tresis  or 
difficulties.  When  in  sickness  he  would  visit  them,  and  take  (the 
opportunity  of  leading  them  to  decision  for  Jesus.  Very  many 
youths  were  introduced  to  suitable  employment  by  his  influence,  and 
aver  tihem  be  would  wffcch  with  almost  parental  solicitude. 

As  superintendent  he  was  ever  alive  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  great  question,  How  to 
interest  our  scfeoters  on  week  evenings  P  was  most  satisfeotorily 
solved  by  him.  At  a  very  large  expense  he  purchased  a  oosoplate  set 
of  dissolving  view  apparatus,  and  for  many  sacoesstve  winter  seasons 
charmed  and  instructed  his  young  friends  by  delivering  courses  of 
lectures  on  natural  history,  missionary  work  in  heathen  lands,  and 
other  subjects.  To  the  teachers,  especially  the  young  men,  he  was  a 
most  judicious  counsellor,  suggesting  to  them  courses  of  reading, 
placing  in  their  hands  works  calculated  to  help  them  to  become  etui* 
cient  teachers,  and  gathering  them  around  him  on  week  evenings  to 
study  the  lessons  for  the  following  "Sabbath.  Finding  his  health  fail- 
ing, Mr.  Barnett  determined  to  relinquish  his  business  engagements, 
and  retire  te  the  country.  His  numerous  friends  in  Islington  felt  that 
they  could  not  allow  him  to  leave  London  without  expressing  the  feed- 
ings of  affection  cherished  towards  him.  An  address,  suitably  orna- 
mented and  framed,  was  presented,  and  this  weM-onerited  aoknowle^g- 
ment  Mr.  Barnett  valued  highly. 

Mr.  Barnett  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  the  .Sunday  sohoaL;  there 
was  not  a  society  connected  with  the  place  of  worship  to  which  he 
belonged  that  did  not  share  in  his  labours.  As  a  deacon  for  many 
years  he  was  most  devoted.  After  residing  for  a  short  time  at  Epsom 
Mr.  Barnett  removed  to  Hoddesdon.  Here  for  the  last  twelve  years 
he  lived  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  who  became  acquainted  with 
him,  «*d  although  his  decreasing  strength  forbade  his  undertaking 
active  duties,^  yet  in  various  ways  he  devoted  his  remaining  .years 
to  the  service  of  his  Bedeemer. 

He  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  has  left  behind  him  an  example 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  £.  0.  €L 
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NEHEMIAH  AT  JERUSALEM.* 

BY  THE    REV.    S.    G.    GBEEN,    B.A. 

Owe  night,  soon  after  Nehemiah's  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  stillness  is 
broken  by  the  sound  of  hoofs  clattering  amid  the  ruins  of  the  walls. 
A  little  company  of  attendants  on  foot  are  with  him,  wondering  much, 
I  dare  say,  why  he  should  choose  such  an  hour  for  his  ride,  and  what 
he  could  find  to  interest  him  in  those  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish.  But 
his  heart  was  full ;  and  so  well  did  he  remember  every  step  he  then 
took  beneath  the  starlight  that  we  have  it  written  down  in  God's  book 
through  what  gateway  he  rode,  what  choked-up  pool  he  passed,  and 
where  the  road  was  so  stopped  up  by  ruins  that  there  was  no  way  for 
his  beast  to  pass.  In  the  morning,  or  very  soon  after,  he  told  the 
people  who  had  settled  in  Jerusalem  what  he  had  seen,  why  he  had 
come  so  far  to  them,  and  what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  Then  said  they, 
"  Let  us  rise  and  build." 

Now  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  tells  how  the  w*k  was  done.  In  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  more 
interesting ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  there 
never  was  a  wiser  or  a  better  governor  than  Nehemiah.  Instead  of 
going  through  the  book,  which  you  can  read  for  yourselves,  let  us  attend 
to  some  of  the  lessons  that  his  story  may  teach  us. 

And  first  we  have  an  example  of  patriotism.  To  Kehemiah,  the  land 
of  Judea  was  his  own  country.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
had  rolled  away  since  Nebuchadnezzar  had  destroyed  Jerusalem :  there 
were  wealth  and  honour  and  ease  for  the  king's  cupbearer  in  that 
heathen  land,  but  still  he  loved  Jerusalem  best.  The  graves  of  his 
fathers  were  there,  the  promise  of  God  was  there,  the  hope  of  the  coming 
Christ  was  there.  He  "  took  pleasure  in  the  stones,"  and  favoured  the 
very  dust  of  Zion. 

True  religion,  young  friends,  teaches  us  to  love  our  own  country  too. 
We  have  reasons  of  a  different  kind  from  these  of  Nehemiah ;  but  are 
not  the  reasons  quite  as  strong  ?  In  Britain  our  fathers  and  our  fathers' 
fathers  dwelt :  here  in  days  gone  by  they  nobly  struggled  and  yet  more 
nobly  suffered  to  make  us  free :  it  is  the  land  of  Bibles  and  of  Sabbaths, 
of  Sanctuaries  and  Sunday  schools,  and  happy  Christian  homes.  Yes, 
we  ought  to  love  it  well  : 

"  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  on  m y  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  me,  in  these  Christian  days, 
A  happy  English  child." 

Secondly,  this  wise  and  good  governor  was,  especially,  a  man  of 
prayer. 

*  From  "Bible  Sketohes  fcr  Young  People."    Second  Series.    Published  by  the 
Religions  Tract  Society. 
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The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  fall  of  prayer.  Bead  the  first  chapter : 
it  is  almost  all  an  earnest  prayer  to  God.  Even  before  the  great 
Artaxerxes,  when  the  king  asked  him  what  he  wished,  Nehemiah  tells 
us,  even  before  he  uttered  a  word  in  answer,  "  I  prayed  to  the  God  of 
heaven."  It  was  a  silent  prayer,  no  doubt,  the  prayer  of  a  moment : 
one  thought  of  trust  and  love  bursting  from  the  heart,  and,  like  an 
angel,  bearing  its  errand  straight  up  to  heaven.  When  enemies  came 
and  mocked  him  in  his  work,  and  said  he  could  never  build  the  wall, 
Nehemiah  still  turned  to  prayer.  As  he  goes  through  the  story  of  his 
trials,  he  stays  once  and  again  to  breathe  a  word  of  desire  to  his  God. 
"When  the  work  was  done,  the  people  were  called  together  for  a  day  of 
solemn  public  thanksgiving,  confession,  and  prayer.  The  very  last 
words  of  the  book  are  a  meek  and  humble  prayer, — "  Bemember  me, 
O  my  God,  for  good."  * 

We  may  all  learn  here  the  true  way  of  setting  about  the  tasks  of 
life,  in  matters  great  or  small.  Are  they  difficult  ?  God  is  our  mighty 
helper.  Are  they  sorrowful?  He  can  console.  Are  they  trying, 
through  the  ill-will  and  envy  of  others  P  He  can  hold  us  up.  Are 
we  like  Nehemiah,  successful,  joyful,  when  our  work  is  done  and  our 
hopes  are  fulfilled  ?  Still  let  his  prayer  be  ours, — "  Bemember  me,  0 
God;"  not  for  what  I  have  done  or  can  do,  but  for  Thine  own  name 
and  mercy's  sake,  and  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  who  is  alone  worthy, 
and  for  whose  merits  we  can  be  accepted  before  Thee.' 

Thirdly,  notice  how  earnestly  he  set  to  work.  Many  a  man  after  that 
moonlight  night  would  have  given  up  all  as  hopeless.  The  men  of 
Judah  said,  "  There  is  much  rubbish,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  build 
the  wall."  No  wonder;  so  might  any  one  have  said.  Think;  for 
generation  after  generation  those  heaps  of  stones  had  most  probably 
lain  just  where  the  Babylonian  soldiers  threw  them  down.  The  grass 
had  grown  over  them,  wild  ivy  mantled  them.  Long  ago  the  first  band 
of  Jews  had  returned  from  Babylon;  other  companies  had  followed 
them  since ;  but  they  had  one  and  all  been  content  to  make  a  home 
somewhere  in  the  city.  They  had  thought  it  a  great  thing  to  build 
the  temple ;  but  the  wall — they  looked  upon  that  as  impossible.  So 
still  their  enemies  could  break  in  upon  Jerusalem  whenever  they  chose, 
and.  the  Jews  "  remained  in  sad  affliction  and  reproach."  Then  came 
this  one  good,  brave,  determined  man,  to  say  "  it  shall  be  done."  He 
set  to  work  himself,  set  others  to  work  also,  showed  them  by  word  and 
example  how  to  do  it,  and  the  whole  task  was  finished  in  two-and-fifty 
days. 

The  heathen  were  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be.  Only  seven 
short  weeks  before  they  had  made  very  merry  over  the  whole  matter. 
"  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  P  .  .  .  Even  that  which  they  build 
if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall."  But  now 
there  was  the  wall,  in  all  its  strength,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  all 
round  the  city.     Fifty-two  days  had  finished  what  ninety  years  had 

*  See  on  this  paragraph  chape,  i.  4—11;  ii.  4;  iv.  4,  9;  v.  19;  vi.  9, 14;  ix.  6—38 ; 
xiii.  14,  22,  31. 
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never  done.  I  do  not  wonder  that  we  read  how  "  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  all  our  enemies  heard,  and  all  the  heathen  that  were  about  us 
saw,  they  were  much  cast  down  in  their  own  eyes ;  for  they  perceived 
that  this  work  was  wrought  of  our  God." 

Is  it  not  easy  to  see  what  we  may  learn  from  this  ?  When  we  know 
that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  let  us  do  it.  It  may  be  hard,  but  try  ; 
it  may  be  long,  but  never  give  up ;  we  may  perhaps  have  enemies,  but 
let  us  trust  in  God. 

A  fourth  lesson  is  about  KehemiaTi'e  helpers.  Of  course  he  could 
not  do  the  work  alone.  One  of  the  chief  marks  of  his  great  wisdom, 
as  well  as  earnestness,  was  the  way  in  which  he  set  other  people  to 
work.  He  did  not  say,  "  Go,"  and  sit  still  himself.  No,  his  word  was 
"  Come,"  and  he  led  the  way.  Nor  did  he  take  to  himself  power,  and 
money,  and  great  honour,  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  leaving  all  the 
hard  work  to  them.  He  would  not  even  have  the  pay  which  was  his 
due  as  governor,  nor  the  food  that  was  prepared  for  him ;  he  let  the 
people  keep  their  money,  and  made  a  daily  feast  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them ;  thus  setting  an  example  of  generosity  every  way. 

Then  how  wisely  he  set  them  to  labour !  "  See,"  he  seems  to  have 
said,  when  all  the  stones  and  timber  were  collected,  "  every  one  of  you 
has  a  part  of  the  broken-down  wall  opposite  his  own  house.  Let  every 
one  take  that  as  his  own  share,  and  the  thing  is  done."  So  what  a 
busy  chapter  the  third  chapter  is  I  We  seem  to  hear  the  blows  of  the 
hammers,  the  clash  of  the  trowels. 

All  had  their  places.  What  a  number  of  names  there  are  of  which 
men  will  never  know  anything  more  while  the  world  shall  stand — any- 
thing more  than  this,  that  "  each  one  repaired  the  wall  over  against 
his  own  house."  The  very  lodgers  seemed  to  have  worked,  as  in  the 
thirtieth  verse  we  read  of  one  who  repaired  over  against  his  own 
chamber.  Scarcely  anybody  was  too  proud  for  the  task ;  we  are  only 
told  of  some  "  nobles  "  from  Tekoah  "  who  put  not  their  necks  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord."  Well,  the  more  shame  to  them ;  but  happily  the 
work  could  go  on  without  them,  especially  as  even  the  daughters  of 
one  good  man  were  found  zealously  helping  their  father.*  He  was  a 
ruler,  too,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  Jerusalem ;  but  in  such  a  cause  the 
young  women  were  not  ashamed  to  lend  a  hand. 

Well  there  is  an  excellent  moral  in  all  this  for  ourselves.  It  seems 
to  show  us  the  best  way  to  do  real  good  in  the  world.  Let  every  one 
take  in  hand  that  which  is  nearest  to  himself,  and  the  work  is  done. 
When  a  snow-storm  has  whitened  the  streets  of  a  town,  and  the  pave- 
ment is  blocked  up,  the  plan  is  for  every  one  to  sweep  the  path  opposite 
his  own  door,  and  thus  the  whole  way  is  kept  clear.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
verb, "  Every  one  mend  one,"  and  all  will  be  mended.  Some  of  you, 
dear  young  readers,  are  anxious  that  the  walls  of  God's  true  Jerusalem 
should  be  built  up.  You  long  for  the  joy  of  that  glorious  time  when 
all  the  world  shall  be  as  the  one  city  of  our  God.  See  to  it,  then,  first 
of  all,  that  your  own  souls  are  right  with  Him.     "  Of  what  account," 

*  Chap.  iii.  12. 
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says  one,. "  will  it  be  to  me  that,  the*  wall  is  built  all  round  Jerusalem, 
if  it  is  down  against,  my  door  P  "  Then,  in  doing  good,,  begin  with,  thai* 
which  is  nearest.  Seek  the  welfare-  of  those  whor  are-  dearest  to  yon; 
speak  words  of  truth  and  love  to  your  companions,  yow  neighbours. 
Begin  o&  horns,  and  so  you  may  help  to  bring  a  blessing  to  the  worldk 


LETTEBS  TO  A  YOUtf Q-  TEACHER, 

CLASS   MAXAGBKBNr. 

Mr  Dbajel  A So  I  rather  ejected,— -the  ftumopavMiftl  of  yon**]ft*0 

is  a  chief  difficulty.  Your  children  are.  so-  turbulent,  talkative,  msuhr 
erdinate,  yon  think  yours  is  the  very  worst  class-  in  the  whole  school. 
Miss  B— < — »'s  class  is  always  in  perfect  ord#ff,  ««d  she  says  she  finds  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  m  its  management,  neve*  found  any  from  the  firs*. 
You  feel  eondnmngd  as  w*U  as  discouraged*  for  yon  think  the  fruit 
must  certainly  he  in  yourself. 

I  am  rather-  glad  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion*;  some  teachers 
in  like  case  think  differently.  One,  most  unaccountably,  always,  gets 
all  the  very  worst  children  appointed  to  her;  another  could  manage 
admirably,  if  only  she  had  not  been  placed  in  that  uncomfortable 
corner,  or  if  Miss  C— — -,  next  to  h*r,  would  hub  keep,  her  children 
under  some*  restraint. 

Bait  dear  A—,  though  the  want  of  order  in  your  class*  may, 
perhaps*  rightly  be  traced  to  some  defect  in  yourself,  yet,  if  yon  ane 
•doing  your  best  and  wishing  to  know  how  to  do  better*  you  most 
not  call  this  defect  a  fault,  nor  on  account  of  it  feel  se&eondemnation. 

Remenber,  first  of  all,  that  there  is.  a  certain  power  of  command 
which  is  innate,  not  acquired—*  specials  gift  of  nature,  the  non-po*> 
session  of  which  cannot  he  blameable.  By  persons  so  endued  control 
is  exercised  without  difficulty,  almost  without  effort.  Probably  Miss 
B — —  possesses  this  gift  probably  you  do  not ;  my  own  experience 
has  long  ago  testified  that  it  is  not  in  me.  Well,  never  mind.  Samson 
could  lift  gates  and  pull  down  pillars  by  one  oat-potting  of  strength ; 
ordinary  men  can  do  similar  work  by  repeated  eflbrts  and  wtifch  the  aid 
of  levers  and  pulleys.  Miss  B — ~  can  keep  order  wUkowt  difl&eulty ; 
this  is  God's  good  gilt  to  her;  we  will  not  envy,  nor  is  it  of  much  uae 
to  emulate.  Yon  and  X  must  be  content  to  keep  order  with  difficulty, 
as  jnat  the  result  of  much  eare*  thought  sjsd  painstaking.  A  few  hints 
then*  as  to  how  a  teacher,  not  possessing  any  special  gift  of  command, 
may  yet  keep  a  class  in  respectable  order.  2$&w  gwe  a  oowmand  fau 
cure  not  determined  to  enforce.  In  order  to  keep  this  rule,  do  not  be 
Juufif  in  giving  commands  *,  if  you  are*  you  may  ehanee  to.  give  an 
order  whioh  it  is  either  undesirable  or  impossible  to  enforce*  But  once 
having  given  a  reasonable  and  right  command*  do  not  say  its  enforce* 
ment  is  impo**£ble>  because  it  may  be  troublesome  and  disagreeable,  In 
the  case  you  mention,  you  told  a  child  to  move  ffcom  one  end  of  the 
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form  to  the  other,  she  refused;  half  the  afternoon  was  wasted  in  reite- 
rated commands  and  expostulations,  yet  she  persisted  in  her  disobe- 
dience to  the  end.  Yon  said  all  yon  conld  think  of  to  induce  her  to 
move,  you  threatened  to  tell  the  superintendent,  and  you  did  tell  him; 
and  what  more  could  you  do  P  Now  this  is  what  I  think  you  should 
have  done.  You  should  have  said  as  quietly  and  firmly  as  you  could, 
"  Ellen,  what  I  say  I  mean.  I  have  told  you  to  sit  there,  and  neither 
you  nor  I  can  leave  this  room,  until  you  have  sat  in  the  exact  place  I 
have  ordered;"  then  you  should  have  continued  the  lesson  without 
further  notice.  Probably  before  school  was  over  she  would  have 
moved;  but  if  not,  you  should  have  asked  permission  of  the  super- 
intendent to  stay  back  with  one  of  your  children  when  the  class  was 
called  out,  then,  of  course  you  should  have  remained  until  you  were 
obeyed ;  not  giving  up,  not  even  if  (as  twice  in  my  school  experience 
has  happened  to  me)  you  had  to  borrow  the  schoolroom  keys,  and  sit 
on  silently  in  the  deserted  room,  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
until  the  very  lonesomeness  and  stillness  subdued  the  stubbornness  of 
the  child,  and  the  victory  became  yours.  One  such  example  of  deter- 
mination would  do  much  to  establish  your  authority;  any  act  of 
direct  disobedience,  demanding  such  decided  measures,  would  not  pro- 
bably again  occur  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  plain  such  trials  of  strength  must  not  occur  often ;  they  would 
lose  effect,  and  you  and  your  class  would  become  disturbers  of  the 
general  order  of  the  school.  So  let  me  remind  you  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure ;  as  far  as  may  be,  by  forethought  and  self-command, 
avoid  bringing  your  will  and  the  wills  of  your  children  into  sharp  colli- 
sion.    To  this  end, — 

Do  not  needlessly  multiply  commands  and  prohibitions.  There  is.  a 
sort  of  anxious  fussy  attempt  at  maintaining  order  which  defeats  its 
own  end — "  do  this,"  and  "  don't  do  that,"  coming  with  a  confusing, 
vexatious  incessantness,  that  invites,  almost  excuses,  disregard. 

Be  uniform  in  your  plans  of  management  Do  not  be  strict  on  one 
Sunday  and  indulgent  on  the  next ;  nor  pass  over  as  no  offence,  on 
one  occasion,  what,  on  another,  you  rebuke  or  punish. 

Consider  the  characters  of  your  children  and  their  circumstances,  and 
try  to  adapt  your  measures  to  their  individual  requirements.  A  course 
of  procedure  which  will  succeed  with  one  child,  will  fail  with  another, — 
dispositions  differing  so  widely.  A  child  fresh  from  the  streets,  and  a 
child  trained  in  a  Christian  home  and  accustomed  to  school,  meet  in 
the  same  class ;  a  style  of  behaviour  unpardonable  in  the  one,  and  de- 
serving severe  rebuke,  might  be,  in  the  other,  a  sincere  attempt  at 
improvement,  to  be  encouraged  by  commendation. 

You  may  say  these  rules  are  very  vague  and  difficult  of  application. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  of  wise  forbearance,  never  sinking  into  weak  indul- 
gence ;  of  firm  adhesion  to  rules,  yet  graceful  bending  to  circumstances, 
of  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  combined  with  uniformity  of  plan, 
and  evident  impartiality— but  in  practice?  Quite  true.  Well  then 
won  for  a  rule  of  delightful  distinctness — 
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Always  come  to  school  in  time.  And  by  "  in  time  "  I  mean  before  time. 
A  teacher  who  is  in  her  place  five  minutes  before  school  opens,  gains 
an  immense  advantage.  It  is  far  easier  to  keep  a  class  in  order  than 
to  get  it  into  order  when  once  in  a  state  of  confusion.  A  little  tact 
will  enable  a  teacher  to  arrange  the  children  to  the  best  advantage  as 
they  come  in,  when  to  re-arrange  them  might  cause  much  uncomfort- 
able collision  of  will ;  the  teacher's  presence  will  prevent  the  entering 
upon  conversations,  disputes  perhaps,  which  once  entered  upon,  it  may 
be  next  to  impossible  to  stop.  Besides,  these  minutes  will  allow  oppor- 
tunity for  those  kind  inquiries  and  pleasant  remarks,  which  will  have 
an  influence  greatly  predisposing  the  children  to  good  behaviour  and 
respectful  attention. 

Of  regularity  I  say  nothing.  The  teacher  who  can,  on  slight  occa- 
sions, stay  away  from  school,  and  perhaps  without  even  notice  given, 
leaving  her  class  first  to  utter  neglect,  then  to  be  divided  hither  and 
thither,  plainly  cares  nothing  at  all  about  order,  nor  can  have  in  any  way 
the  welfare  of  her  children  at  heart.  You,  I  know,  have  undertaken 
the  work  conscientiously;  you  will  therefore  be  always  yourself  in 
your  place  when  possible,  and  will  spare  no  pains,  in  case  of  necessary 
absence,  to  procure  a  suitable  supply. 

This  letter  is  becoming  unreasonably  long.  Tou  ask  how  you  can  best 
break  your  children  off  the  habit  of  talking' during  the  lesson.  The  most 
effectual  cure  for  this  evil  is  to  make  the  lesson  so  interesting  that  they 
like  better  to  listen  than  to  talk.  This  leads  to  the  subject  of  teaching, 
on  which  you  desire  some  hints,  but  that  must  be  left  until  another  time. 

Once  more,  and  certainly  in  importance  deserving  the  first  place 
rather  than  the  last : — 

Make  it  evident  to  your  children  that  you  really  feel  an  affectionate 
interest  in  them  and  in  their  welfare.  Habitual  courtesy  and  kindliness 
of  manner,  pleasant  inquiries,  sympathy  shown  in  their  troubles  and 
pleasures,  visits  to  their  homes ;  such  things  as  these  will  make  the 
children  feel  that  you  are  indeed  their  friend,  and  will  do  much  towards 
securing  on  their  part,  affection,  respect,  and  obedience. 

I  must  not  close  these  very  imperfect,  loosely  arranged  suggestions 
as  to  the  good  government  of  a  class,  without  saying,  Make  this  parti- 
cular matter  the  subject  of  prayer,  direct  and  specific.  It  requires 
much  wisdom  to  manage  a  class  aright :  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God."  Well-considered  and  well-arranged  as  your 
measures  may  be,  your  power  over  the  children  is  indirect,  but  it  is 
not  "  the  king's  heart "  only  that  "  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the 
rivers  of  water,"  and  turned  by  Him,  "  whithersoever  He  will."  Do 
not  think  your  vexations  and  perplexities  in  the  matter  of  manage- 
ment, trifling  and  undignified  as  they  may  seem,  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  Him  whom  you  serve.  You  are  as  welcome  to  ask  that  the 
turbulence  and  insubordination  of  your  children  may  be  restrained,  as 
that  their  hearts  may  be  changed  and  their  souls  saved.  "  In  every- 
thing by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God." — Yours,  with  love  and  best  wishes,  K.  L.  G. 
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"THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHEE." 

Such  is  the  fitting  title  of  one  of  the  several  periodical  publications  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  on  which  the  writer  of  this  little  paper 
voluntarily  offers  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  we  want  in  our  Sunday  school 
more  pious,  intelligent,  and  efficient  teachers.  We  are  sometimes 
told,  and  not  ironically,  that  the  teachers  need  teaching.  This  does  not  of 
course  apply  to  the  whole,  as  though  all  were  behind  in  meet  qualifica- 
tions. There  are  men  in  our  schools  whose  piety,  talents,  and  acquire- 
ments would  justify  their  occupying,  occasionally  at  least,  almost  any 
pulpit  or  platform — and  not  a  few  of  them  do  so ;  while,  as  teachers  of 
the  young,  they  are  much  better  qualified,  generally  speaking,  than  the 
regular  occupants  of  either ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  females  in  the  school  as  well  who  are  quite  as 
"  well  up  "  in  their  fitness  and  knowledge  for  the  classes  of  their  own 
sex  at  least.     But  these  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  bulk  of  teachers,  it  is  true,  are  young  and  inexperienced,  while 
heir  learning  and  advantages  have  been  slender ;  and  hence  the  neces- 
tity  and  importance  of  improving  them,  and  fitting  them  for  the  com- 
munication of  religious  and  other  instruction  in  this  age  of  progress, 
when  so  much  more  is  required  and  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  teachers 
than  was  aforetime. 

If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  u  What  are 
the  best  and  most  available  means  to  be  employed  in  promoting  their 
personal  improvement  ?  " 

And  first,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  minister  can  do  much  by  gather- 
ing them  into  evening  classes,  say  weekly,  for  their  special  instruction 
and  encouragement ;  and  if  only  by  way  of  relieving  him  to  some  ex- 
tent how  much  might  he  be  assisted  by  willing,  well-informed  deacons, 
and  gifted  senior  members  of  the  church,  together  with  competent 
superintendents  of  schools !  Occasional  genial,  practical  lectures,  too, 
rather  than  those  of  an  extreme  intellectual  and  ultra-theological  type; 
specimen  lessons  by  experienced  teachers;  a  freer  and  more  select 
appropriation  of  the  chapel  and  school  library ;  and  not  least,  every 
one  of  them  having  his  attention  called  to  the  publications  of  the 
Union  In  the  periodical  department  there  is  one  magazine  in  par- 
ticular which  it  were  desirable  all  should  read.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  be  invidious ;  but  with  all  due  respect  and  good  feeling  to 
all  parties,  and  freely  admitting  that  all  the  magazines  have  their 
distinctive  features  and  excellences,  he  may  be  permitted  to  express 
his  conscientious  and  unbiassed  opinion  that  the  monthly  perusal  of 
the  Sunday  School  Teacher  should  be  specially  recommended  to  all  our 
fellow-labourers,  and  to  the  younger  and  less  experienced  of  them  in 
particular.  One  could  wish  an  address  on  that  magazine  were  given 
by  the  superintendent  of  each  school  or  some  other  competent  person 
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of  his  appointing,  say  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  November  *  and  suitable 
means  employed  to  induce  every  teacher  to  attend,  and  to  take  in 
the  work  for  their  own  use,  and  to  read  and  study  the  several  articles 
each  number  contains.  This  done,  and  much  will  be  accomplished, 
coupled  with  the  other  means  pointed  out  for  arousing,  improving^ 
edifying,  and  teaching  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  aptly  and  pertinently  designated,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  known  and  read  will  this  be  acknowledged.  Let  any  of  our 
better  informed  friends  who  may  not  regularly  see  it  take  a  single 
number  and  read  it  throughout.  Let  them  leisurely  note  the  u  Biblical 
Jottings,"  "  Outline  Lessons/*  "  Addresses,"  "  The  Observatory,"  "  The 
Note-book,"  and  other  departments  of  the  work,  and  I  fancy  it  will 
not  be  thought  this  paper  presents  any  over-estimate  thereof  when  it 
asserts  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  intellectual  improvement  and 
personal  edification  of  teachers  generally,  especially  of  our  young 
friends  who  so  much  need  helps  in  their  work.  May  I  close  with  one 
suggestion,  viz.,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Union  issue  a  brief,  pointed 
circular  on  the  said  magazine,  and  send  a  packet  thereof  to  the  secre- 
tary of  every  union  of  the  city  and  provinces,  and  request  that  they 
send  a  copy  to  all  their  respective  schools  P  This,  done  in  November, 
would  doubtless  secure  a  considerably  increased  circulation  for  the  new 
year,  and,  under  the  divine  blessing,  be  productive  of  very  considerable 
good.  E.  B. 


The  educational  question  has  now  reached  that  stage  whieh  fore- 
shadows speedy  legislation,  It  divides  public  interest  with  the  most 
important  political  reforms,  and  has  become  a  chief  topio  of  debate  in 
every  circle.  The  principles  at  issue  become  clearer  as  opinions  a*e 
freely  expressed.  We  can  but  touch  a  few  points,  so  much  has  been 
said  during  these  autumn  months. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Bristol,  the  subject  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  nearly  unanimous  was 
the  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  compulsion.  Canon 
Kingsley  spoke  very  strongly,  affirming  that  twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  parish  clergyman  has  brought  him  to  this  conclusion.  "The 
State  had  no  right  to  compel  the  mass  of  eitiaens  to  receive  among 
them  every  year  a  fresh  crop  of  savages  to  be  a  nuisance  and  a  danger 
to  the  body  politic."  To  those  in  favour  of  keeping  things  as  they  are 
he  presented  this  one  "  broad*  ugly,  dangerous,  disgraceful  feet,  that 
there  were  now  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
children  who  ought  to  be  attending  some  elementary  sohool  but  were 

*  [Our  correspondent  wrote  the  above  expecting  that  it  would  appear  in  our  November 
magazine.    We  insert  the  communication  as  addressed  to  us.] 
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not ;  who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  a  country  which  calls  itself 
civilized."  

Still  more  importance  attaches  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  League  at  Birmingham.  Since  we  first  announced  the 
formation  of  the  League,  it  has  grown  greatly  in  strength.  Influential 
men  of  diverse  sections  have  joined  it ;  and  its  subscription  list,  as 
lately  published,  was  headed  already  by  eleven  guarantees  of  a  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  several  of  five  hundred.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
its  object  is  "  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall  secure  the 
education  of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales ;"  and  its  principles 
are  few  and  as  distinctly  enunciated.  They  include  local  rates ;  and 
in  all  rate-aided  schools,  local  management ;  government  inspection ; 
free  admission ;  compulsory  attendance ;  and  unsectarian  education, — 
a  programme  which,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  must  ultimately  set 
aside  the  present  denominational  system.  At  the  Congress  it  was 
announced  that  should  the  Government  measure  fall  short,  a  Bill 
would  be  introduced  by  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  next  session. 
There  was  some  supposed  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  phrase  "  unsec- 
tarian," which  some  thought  not  sufficiently  explicit,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  leaders  of  the  League  are  in  favour  of  permitting  the 
Bible  to  be  read  without  note  or  comment, 'with  a  simple  form  of  prayer 
at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Wolverhampton,  Mr. 
Dixon,  M.P.,  attended  as  a  deputation  to  explain  the  objects  of  the 
League.  No  resolution  was  passed,  but  the  majority  of  those  present 
at  the  discussion  were  unmistakably  in  favour  of  the  Birmingham 
movement.  Mr.  Dale  protested — as  Professor  Fawcett  did  at  the 
Congress — against  making  education  gratuitous.  Mr.  Binney  remarked, 
with  reference  to  another  point,  that  "  the  religious  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  an  obligation  resting  upon  the  parent  and  the  Church  " — 
a  fact  which  our  readers  will  need  to  take  into  special  consideration  at 
this  crisis. 

The  Baptist  Union,  meeting  at  Leicester,  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions virtually  supporting  the  principle  of  secular  and  compulsory 
education,  with  the  following  amongst  them : — 

"  That  in  prospect  of  euch  a  system  this  Union  urges  the  pastors,  and  deacons,  and 
members  of  our  churches  to  address  themselves  with  increased  earnestness  and  vigour 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  children,  not  only  of  those  who  belong  to  our  families  and 
Sunday  schools,  but  to  the  neglected  masses  of  the  population." 


A  " National  Educational  Union"  organized  at  Manchester,  has 
undertaken  to  defend  the  denominational  system,  and  has  secured  the 
support  of  many  very  able  men.  It  is  well  that  all  sides  should  be 
well  represented  on  a  question  of  such  vast  moment  to  the  national 
weal. 
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At  the  Leicester  Meeting  a  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Pattison,  on  "  The  Eelations  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  Congregation 
and  the  Church."     We  can  quote  but  one  passage : — 

"  The  teaching  given  in  Sunday  schools  should  not  be  confined  to  the  poor  or  the 
young.  The  result  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  is  already  seen,  in  the  superior  reli- 
gious attainments,  and  religious  steadiness,  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  Sunday 
schools,  over  those,  who  by  reason  of  higher  social  position  have  unwisely  been  denied 
this  advantage.  The  religion  of  well  educated  young  persons  consists  of  miscellaneous 
notions,  picked  up  from  formal  attendance  on  the  public  worship,  supplemented  by  a  few 
promiscuous  remarks  heard  in  the  home-circle,  and  coloured  by  the  superficial  wash  of 
fictitious  literature.  This  is  no  equivalent  for  the  consecutive  training  of  school.  If 
the  well  educated  classes  in  this  country  desire  to  keep  their  relative  standing  in  religious 
attainments,  (which  they  are  under  responsibility  to  do)  they  must  allow  all  their 
young  people  to  enter  the  ranks  of  Sunday  scholars.  .  .  .  There  is  a  popular  cry 
for  "  technical "  education ;  it  is  urgently  required  in  religion.  The  tendency  of  modern 
thought,  is  not  to  throw  away  Scripture,  but  to  dilute  it.  This  arises  from  the  small 
knowledge  concerning  it  which  is  allowed  to  filter  into  the  educated  public  mind.  The 
direct  action  of  believers  in  Christ,  as  the  universal  elementary  teachers  of  religion,  is  as 
yet  only  partially  brought  into  play,  and  not  at  all  exercised  amidst  the  higher  stages 
of  educated  life.  The  reception  of  the  knowledge  of  revelation  in  this  country,  has  not 
of  late  kept  pace  either  with  that  of  general  learning  or  of  other  technical  subjects. 
The  supposition  that  divinity  is  not  a  province  for  research  and  discovery,  but  one 
crammed  with  foregone  conclusions  to  be  learnt  by  rote;  that  it  offers  no  progressive  path, 
and  in  fact  is  no  true  science,  is  the  common  impression,  and  is  still  gaining  ground. 
To  the  student,  religion  is  represented  as  being  wholly  uninviting;  and,  but  for 
traditional  reverence,  it  would  be  wholly  despised.  How  is  this  to  be  overcome  ?  How 
is  the  noblest,  sweetest,  use  full  est  of  all  man's  preceptors,  to  be  again  enthroned  in  the 
professor's  chair  of  the  world's  great  school  P  Not  by  preaching,  that  has  its  own  work, 
and  its  hands  full.  Not  by  general  education,  which  wisely  leaves  it  alone  as  above  its 
place;  not  by  special  endowments  of  limited  application;  not  by  any  new  expedient; 
but,  I  boldly  affirm,  by  the  organized  teaching  now  called  Sunday  echool  work.  In  the 
improvement  and  upward  extension  of  this,  under  God's  blessing,  lies  the  hope  of  the 
future  Christian  community.  It  results  then  that  the  duty  of  religious  teaching  is  the 
obligation  of  Christians  and  of  the  Church;  that  so  far  as  undertaken  by  the  latter,  it 
should  be  by  recognised  accountable  teachers ;  that  the  teaching  should  extend  to  all 
classes ;  that  it  has  become,  and  is  becoming,  a  work  of  far  greater  importance  than 
hitherto.  Much  more  must  be  made  of  this  work  than  has  been  made  of.  it.  All  quali- 
fied ones  must  teach,  all  accessible  persons  must  be  regularly  taught.  If  20  per  cent, 
of  our  church  members  could  be  brought  to  teach  religion  in  Bible  classes,  they  would 
feel  and  get  qualification  and  find  work.  If  every  one  of  these  had  ten  scholars  this 
would  just  double  the  area  of  the  church's  work." 


There  are  some  signs  of  a  coming  reaction  against  the  competitive- 
system  as  applied  to  young  boys.  At  the  Social  Science  Congress,  an 
earnest  protest  was  read  from  Professor  Maurice,  complaining  of  the 
excessive  strain  by  which  in  some  instances  the  nervous  energies  have 
been  permanently  injured.  In  the  other  direction,  there  has  been  an 
outcry  against  the  length  of  holidays  in  many  schools.  It  is  some 
satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  these  multiplied  discussions,  to  turn  from 
opinions  to  facts,  and  put  down  some  few  notes  of  actual  progress.  In 
Christ's    Hospital,    as    firstfruits  *of  the   reform   to    be    carried   out 
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in  our  endowed  schools,  some  groat  changes  hare  been  already  in- 
augurated:— 

"  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  system  of  instruction  more  faHy  than  before 
to  the  needs  of  that  large  proportion  of  our  boya  who  leave  the  school  for  commercial 
life.  With  this  view  Greek  has  been  discontinued  in  the  lower  forms,  so  that  henceforth, 
out  of  1,200  boys,  only  about  180  will  learn  Greek,  instead  of  750  aa  before.  latin  will 
continue  to  be  taught  throughout  the  school,  in  close  connection  with  French  and 
English.  ..  .  .  The  time  given  to  arithmetic  has  been  increased  about  one-half. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress,  by  which  the  number  of  boys  instructed  in  vocal  music 
will  be  very  largely  increased.  In  a  few  days  a  class  of  about  sixty  boys  will  be  formed 
for  the  study  of  chemistry.  They  will  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital." 


Some  interesting  statistics  have  been  published  by  a  German  named 
Hausner,  who  contrasts  the  education  budget  of  each  state  in  Europe 
with  its  military  expenditure,  but  endeavours  to  show  that  the  greater 
the  expenditure  in  a  country  on  instruction,  the  lower  is  the  cost  of 
its  administration  of  justice.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  table  in  the 
whole  work  is  that  showing  the  proportion  which  the  vote  for  edu- 
cational purposes  (including  all  sums  given  to  foster  the  fine  arts  and 
promote  scientific  discoveries)  bears  to  the  entire  revenue  of  each 
country. 

M  For  the  whole  of  Europe  this  proportion'is  1*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  raised  by 
taxation.  The  different  states  are  thus  arranged — but  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  it  must 
be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  educational  expenses  are  borne  by 
each  canton,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  Federal  budget,  to  which  alone  allusion 
is  here  made: — Switzerland,  7*8  per  cent. ;  Wurtemberg,  5*6;  Sweden,  3*65;  Belgium, 
33;  Holland,  3*0;  Italy,  2*66;  Denmark,  2*50;  Bavaria,  2-45 ;  Prussia,  2-09;  Greece, 
1-75:  Great  Britain,  1*7;  Boumania,  1*0;  Russia,  1*53;  Spain,  1*48;  France,  1*25; 
Portugal,  1*06;  Austria,  0-67;  Papal  States,  067;  Turkey,  024.  This  was  before  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat  in  Austria." 


The  Turkish  Government,  with  the  celerity  that  belongs  to  a.  despotic 
power,  has  outstripped  our  tardier  methods,  and  decreed  a  new  law  by 
which  primary  instruction  is  made  compulsory  throughout  the  empire. 
The  age  for  girls  is  fixed  at  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  for  boys  from 
six  to  eleven.  The  magistrates  of  districts  and  villages  are  to  keep  a 
register  of  children,  and  fines  will  he  imposed  on  negligent  parents. 
The  primary  schools  are  to  be  either  Mussulman  or  Christian,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  district ;  but  the 
higher  schools  are  to  receive  Mussulmans  and  Christians  indiscrimi- 
nately. An  "  Imperial  Council  for  Public  Instruction  "  has  been  con- 
stituted to  carry  out  the  new  regulations.  It  is  something  to  find 
western  ideas  penetrating  this  disorganized  region ;  but  as  yet  unhap- 
pily the  promulgation  of  such  a  decree  by  no  means  implies  its  impar- 
tial execution. 
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We  copy  from  Christian  Times  Nov.  12th  the  following  report  of  a  recent 
gathering,  believing  that  our  readers  Trill  be  gratified  by  its  perusal : — 

"  A  soiree,  of  a  very  interesting  character,  was  held  at  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  4th  instant. 
The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser, 
B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  on  his  relinqnishing  the  editorship  of  the  Bible  Class  and 
Youth's  Magazine,,  after  a  period  of  twelve  years'  gratuitous  service.  The 
company  who  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  guest  of  the  evening  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,,  with 
their  wives  and  a  few  personal  friends. 

"After  tea  and  coffee  had  been  served,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Daniel 
Pratt,  Esq,,  who  introducted  the  subject  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hartley, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Union,  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  Bible 
Class  Magazine,  which  had  existed  for  twenty- two  years,  and  dwelt  more 
particularly  on  the  period  during  which  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Groser.  He  referred  to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  editor, 
and  showed  that  in  a  mere  monetary  point  of  view,  at  a  low  estimate, 
these  were  worth  upwards  of  £600.  But  this  did  not  constitute  the 
extent  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser's  labours,  as  he  had  during  the  same  period 
contributed  largely  by  his  pen  to  other  periodicals  of  the  Union,  besides 
conducting  preparation  classes,  and  lecturing  on  topics  connected  with 
Sunday  school  work.  Mr.  Pratt  made  the  presentation,  which  consisted 
of  "  Sowerby's  Botany*"  superbly  illustrated  with  coloured  engravings 
and  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  accompanied  by  an  address  beautifully 
engrossed  on  vellum,  and  enclosed  in  a  gilt  frame.  The  language  of  the 
address  served  to  show  the  appreciation  with  which  the  committee  re- 
garded their  colleague,  and  the  really  artistic  and  beautiful  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed  indicated  that  no  expense  had  been  spared  to  mark 
their  sense,  of  the  value  of  his  services. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser*s  reply  was  characterized  by  Ms  usual  modesty,  and 
perhaps  more  than  his  usual  felicitous  diction,  and  in  itself  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  a  stranger,  had  there  been  one  present,  that 
the  meeting  had  assembled  to  honour  no  ordinary  man.  It  must  have 
been  one  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  evenings  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Groser, 
the  senior  secretary  of  the  Union,  thus  to  see  his  son  respected  and 
admired ;  in  fact,  he  said  as  much  in  the  short,  lively  speech  which  he 
made  in  answer  to  the  call  from  the  chair.  Brief  addresses  were  deli- 
vered by  Messrs.  Brand,  Smither,  Culverwell,  B.  Clarke,  Shrimpton, 
Bothery,  Wood,  Tresidder,  Benham,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Lessey  (Mr.  Groser's 
pastor),  all  of  whom  spoke  from  experience  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Groser's  powers,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  always  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  others.  We  may  say  that  if  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  is 
worthy  of  the  Union,  the  Union  is  worthy  of  so  zealous  a  labourer.  On 
the  list  of  engagements  of  the  members  last  week  we  counted  no  less  than 
thirteen  committee  meetings, besides  an  entertainment  for  senior  scholars." 
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(These  "Jottings,"  like  the  rest  of  our  "Lesson-Help,"  are*  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  information  given  in  the  monthly  Notes  on  the  Lessons  and  Biblical 
Treasury.) 


Nehemiah's  Visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem.— Artaxerxes. — The  character  of 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  must  be  pro- 
nounced, on  the  whole,  poor  and  con- 
temptible. That  he  was  mild  in  tem- 
perament, and  even  kind  and  good- 
natured,  is  probable.  But  he  had  no 
other  quality  that  deserves  the  slightest 
commendation.  In  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  reign  he  seems  never  once 
to  have  adventured  himself  in  the  field 
against  an  enemy.  "We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  he  patronized  either  litera- 
ture or  the  arts. 

"Place  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres" 
Ac. — From  this  it  would  seem  that 
Nehemiah's  ancestors  dwelt  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  probable  that  he  was 
of  noble  descent,  perhaps  (as  some 
have  suggested)  of  the  family  of 
David. 

Plan  of  the  Cfly.— Mr.  Sharpe,  in 
his  ingenious  "Texts  Explained  by 
Ancient  Monuments,''  gives  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return 
from  captivity,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  items : —  Valley  gate  (ver. 
18)— on  west  side  of  city,  on  Mount 
Zion  ;  dung  gate— further  south,  near 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  walls ;  fountain 
gate — at  S.E.  corner,  near  the  fountain 
of  Siloam.  The  hvnxfs  pool  must  have 
been  between  this  gate  and  the  south 
tide  of  the  temple  walls,  on  Mount 
Moriah.  " The  brook"  is  of  course 
the  Eedron. 

City  Gates. — However  large  the  outer 


arch  and  flanking  towers  might  be,  the 
real  gates  of  Oriental  cities  were  gene- 
rally narrow  and  small,  with  deep 
recesses  and  overhanging  battlements 
or  machicolations,  closely  resembling 
in  many  points  the  castellated  bars  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  doors, 
constructed  of  massive  beams  of  timber, 
generally  cedar,  were  protected  on  the 
outer  surface  by  an  overlay  of  bronze, 
strengthened  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or 
more  by  transverse  bars  of  the  same 
durable  material;  large  brazen  studs, 
ornamentally  disposed,  were  also  pro- 
fusely used  wherever  there  appeared  a 
plain  unprotected  space.  Such  gates 
had  often  two  leaves,  and  were  so  hung 
as  to  close  by  their  own  weight.  Of 
this  structure  were  doubtless  the  brazen 
gates  referred  to  in  Psa.  cvii.  16  and 
Isa.  xlv.  1,  2,  and  also  those  of  Jeru- 
salem. Similar  doors,  only  more 
elaborately  wrought,  guarded  the  inner 
court  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  required 
the  strength  of  twenty  men  to  close 
them.  As  long  as  the  enemy  could  be 
kept  at  a  short  distance  these  barriers 
were  impregnable ;  but  when,  as  in  the 
Chaldean  siege,  fire  was  applied  to  the 
outside,  the  inner  beams  quickly  be- 
came charred,  and  the  weight  and  heat 
of  the  metallic  plating  hastened  their 
destruction.  Of  this  defect  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
aware,  as  the  oldest  indicated  doors 
were  wrought  in  one  solid  block  of 
stone,  with  the  pivots  only  coated  in 
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metal,  and  which,  from  their  angle  and 
equipoise,  could  hardly  by  any  force 
be  opened  on  the  outside.  According 
to  Herodotus,  a  king  called  Rhamsinitus 
was  the  originator  of  these  doors, — an 
inference  not  borne  out  by  monumental 
evidence,  for  the  oldest  Grecian,  Lycian, 
and  Syrian  monuments  show  a  similar 
constructive  principle.  The  advanced 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
architects,  however,  proved  fatal  alike 
to  stone  or  plated  doors :  after  the 
Christian  era  doors  were  more  usually 
fabricated  in  iron,  a  metal  capable  of 
sustaining  an  intense  heat  without 
yielding,  and  possessing  the  further 
advantages  of  a  greater  economy  of 
material,  labour,  and  expense. 

W.  R.  C. 

Message  to  the  Churches. —The 
Angel  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna.  — There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  person  here 
referred  to  was  the  holy  and  devoted 
Polycarp,  the  story  of  whose  martyr- 
dom is  familiar  to  most.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  early 
uninspired  documents  is  his  epistle  to 
the  Philippians.  It  was  probably 
written  about  fifty  years  after  the 
epistle  Paul  addressed  to  the  same 
church.  It  contains  express  references 
to  Paul  and  his  long  evangelistic  work, 
and  quotations  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  New  Testament  canon.  The 
Apocalypse  is  not  directly  referred  to, 
but  there  are  allusions  which  imply 
that  the  writer  of  this  letter  was 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  The 
existence  of  this  letter,  after  so  many 
centuries  have  passed,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
church,  while  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
life,  is  a  candlestick—a  medium  of 
spiritual  illumination  not  only  to  its 
own  epoch,  but  to  succeeding  ages. 
This  pastoral  address  is  as  applicable 


to  our  time  as  it  was  to  the  days  of 
Polycarp;  and  this  star  (Rev.  L  20) 
will  doubtless  shine,  amongst  other 
luminaries  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
until  the  end  of  time. 

False  Jews. — Of  the  Smyrnean  tribu- 
lations one  aspect  was,  '  *  The  blasphemy 
of  those  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and 
are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan." 
*We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that  their 
enmity  did  actually  assume  the  highest 
form  of  blasphemy,  as  they  solemnly 
cursed,  in  their  synagogue  worship, 
Christ  and  His  followers.  The  Jews 
were  the  foremost  in  clamouring  for 
Polycarp's  death,  in  rushing  to  collect 
fagots  to  burn  him  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames. 

Tribulation  Ten  Days. — "  At  the  time 
the  letter  to  the  church  was  written 
this  was  far  in  the  future.  As  pre- 
dicted, it  is  a  violent  and  deadly  per- 
secution, trying  the  faith  and  love  both 
of  the  members  and  specially  of  the 
'angel*  of  the  church, — a  persecution 
comparatively  short,  and  consummated 
(apparently)  by  the  angers  death  and 
coronation  of  immortal  life.  This 
corresponds  with  the  persecution  ex- 
perienced by  the  church  of  Smyrna 
about  A.D.  167.  Her  members  were 
tried  with  tortures  the  most  cruel : 
they  were  scourged  until  their  arteries 
and  sinews  appeared  through  the  lace- 
rated flesh,  and  made  to  walk  upon  a 
literal  via  dolorosa,  paved  with  keen- 
edged  shells  and  sharp  iron  spikes, 
before  they  were  finally  released  by 
being  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  Most 
bore  the  trial  so  nobly  as  to  elicit  the 
mingled  admiration  and  rage  of  their 
persecutors. " — Anon. 

The  Wall  Rebuilt.— Never  before 
was  city  so  built — never  before  did 
events  occur  so  beautifully  to  illus- 
trate the  condition  of  the   spiritual 
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soldier,  whose  business  it  is  through- 
out his  pilgrimage  to  work  and  light — 
to  fight  and  work !  The  hardship  of 
the  condition  set  forth  in  the  narrative 
was  very  great,  but  zeal  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  concern  for  the  land  which 
contained  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers, 
sustained  them  in  a  manner  most  strik- 
ing. Much  was  required  of  the  people, 
and  they  proved  themselves  ready  for 
the  service.  Their  example  is  fraught 
with  instruction  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  analogy  between  their  labours 
and  their  duties,  spiritually  understood, 
is  complete. — Dr.  Campbell. 


Message  to  the  Churches.— 

White  Itaiment. — The  ordinary  dress 
of  a  Roman  citizen  was  a  white  robe 
(toga),  which  none  but  citizens  were 
permitted  to  wear.  On  festival  days 
a  newly  cleaned  toga  was  worn,  having 
been  made  white  by  the  fuller.  The 
heavenly  feast  will  be  attended  only  by 


citizens  who  hare  made  their  robes 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

The  Ii«w  Bead,  &c— Feast  of 
Tabernacles.— See  Biblical  Treasury, 
i,  62. 

The   Heavenly   Jerusalem. — 

The  Tree  of  Life. — The  reference  in 
Rev.  ii.  7,  and  in  Rev.  xxii.  2,  14,  is 
manifestly  to  the  tree  placed  in  the 
primeval  paradise.  There  was  ob- 
viously in  the  fruit  of  that  tree  a 
power  to  counteract  the  death-pro- 
ducing effect  of  the  sin  of  man.  From 
this  he  was  separated,  and  from  all 
present  hope  of  regaining  what  he  had 
lost.  But  Christ  restores  the  forfeited 
life  and  immortality.  His  work  of 
redemption  restores  to  man  the  privi- 
lege he  had  cast  away.  Now,  through 
Him,  His  people  have  a  "right  to  the 
tree  of  life ; "  a  second  Eden  appears ; 
within  those  boundaries  grows  the 
symbolic  tree,  full  of  promise  of  a  life 
of  immortality  and  love. 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 
Prayers  Answered ;  Purposes  Accomplished*— Neh.  ii 


Introduction. — "  The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much."  This  fact,  stated  in  the  epistle 
of  James,  is  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  Nehemiah  now  before  us.  In  the 
previous  chapter  we  have  the  prayer 
of  this  good  man— in  this  chapter  the 
answer  granted  by  our  gracious  God. 
NehsHuah's  concluding  petition  was, 
"Prosper,  I  pray  thee,  Thy  servant 
this  day,  and  grant  him  mercy  in  the 
aigatofthisman."  How  the  prosperity 


and  mercy  were  secured  we  have  now 
to  consider. 

The  chapter  may  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts, — 

I.  Nehemiah  in  Shuskan  (ver.  1 — 10). 

II.  Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem  (ver.  11 
—20). 

I.  In  the  royal  palace  at  Shuehan 
we  have  to  look  at, — 

1.  The  Cupbearer's  Sadness. — Four 
months  jiad  passed  since  Hanani  first 
told  him  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  and 
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the  condition  of  Jerusalem,  but  time 
had  not  taken  the  keen  edge  off  this 
sorrow  as  it  does  off  some  sorrows. 
Whilst  Nehemiah  is  residing  in  the 
king's  palace  he  feared  lest  his  sorrow 
should  show  itself.  But  an  open 
countenance  is  the  indjx  to  an  honest 
heart,  as  really  as  the  i.ice  of  a  watch 
shows  the  state  of  the  works  within. 
Nehemiah  could  not  long  hide  the 
secret  grief  which  was  weighing  down 
his  soul.  But  the  king  inquired  in 
pity,  not  m  anger. 

2.  The  King's  Sympathy.  — Nehemiah 
desired  the  co-operation  of  Artaxerxes, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  secure  it. 
God,  to  whom  Nehemiah  had  told  his 
wish,  employed  these  means  to  afford 
the  help  needed.  "What  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  good  nature  of  any  man 
is  the  sight  of  sorrow  !  Even  the  king 
could  not  behold  unmoved  the  sad 
countenance  of  his  cupbearer,  and  the 
question  "why?"  was  doubtless  put 
with. a  measure  at  least  of  sympathy. 
And  Artaxerxes  knew  full  well  there 
were  other  sorrows  than  those  which 
arose  from  bodily  sickness— even  the 
sorrow  of  heart,  which  is  worse  to  bear 
than  physical  weakness.  How  much 
good  may  be  done  to  one  in  trouble  by 
the  simple  inquiry,  "Why  art  thou 
cast  down  !"  Let  us  ever  try  to  keep 
out  ears  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to 
the  sorrows  of  others ;  it  will  make  us 
thankful,  and  others  hopeful,  to  lend 
an  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  weary  and  the 
troubles  of  the  afflicted. 

8.  Nehemiah* s  Success.  —  How  was 
this  secured  ?  Ver.  5  unfolds  the  secret : 
"  I  pTayed  to  the  God  of  heaven."  Thus 
strengthened,  the  cupbearer  boldly  asks 
that  he  may  go  and  rebuild  the  city  of 
his  fathers'  sepulchres.  The  king  con- 
sented, only  requiring  that  he  should 
return  at  a  certain  time ;  this  shows 
that  his  services  were  valued.    Having 


obtained  permission  from  the  king, 
Nehemiah  ventured  to  ask  for  more; 
even  for  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
governors,  and  for  authority  to  use 
timber  from  the  king's  forests  to  repair 
the  house  and  the  walls  of  the  city. 
All  this  was  granted,  and  in  it  Nehe- 
miah saw  not  merely  the  graciousnees 
of  the  king,  but  also  "the  good  hand 
of  God  upon  him. " 

II.  Nehemiah  at  Jerusalem, — Fur- 
thered by  the  king's  letter,  protected 
hy  his  forces,  and  frowned  upon  by 
neighbouring  foes,  Nehemiah  arrives 
at  the  city  he  loves  and  longs  to  help. 

1.  He  surveys  the  Walls, — To  be  well 
done  it  was  necessary  the  work  should 
be  well  begun,  and  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  state  of  the  city  was  the  best 
beginning  Nehemiah  could  make.  How 
cautiously  he  proceeded  J  but  prudence 
paved  the  way  to  success.  The  explora- 
tion of  Palestine  now  going  on  may  here 
be  referred  to  as  forming  a  contrast  to 
Nehemiah's  secret  survey. 

2.  He  stirs  up  the  People. — Nehemiah 
could  not,  of  course,  do  the  work  him- 
self; but  he  could  and  did  arouse  the 
people  to  feel  the  necessity  for  effort, 
and  show  his  willingness  to  share  in 
the  good  work.  How  much  good  may 
sometimes  be  done  by  encouraging 
others  to  work,  and  showing  them 
how  to  do  it !  Above  all,  what  power 
to  labour  is  secured  by  making  God's 
hand  to  be  seen  and  felt  as  Nehemiah 
did! 

3.  He  silences  the  Enemies. — No  one 
must  expect  to  carry  on  a  good  work 
without  opposition,  and  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  take  much  notice  of  those  who 
sneer  and  laugh  and  despise  us.  But 
Nehemiah  had  an  answer  to  these 
scoffing  and  unneighbourly  neigh- 
bours. "Strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might,"  he  could 
say,    "The  God  of  heaven,   He  will 
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prosper  us  ;  therefore  we  His  servants 
will  arise  and  build." 

Lesson. — We  have  here  a  notable 
instance  of  divine  interposition  and 
divine  co-operation — God  going  before 
and  God  going  with  Nehemiah.  How 
it  made  a  crooked  path  plain  and  a 
hard  work  easy !    In  what  way  did 


Nehemiah  obtain  this?  Was  it  not 
by  asking  f  And  we,  too,  may  secure 
God's  presence  and  God's  help  in  every 
right  work  if  we  only  earnestly  desire 
to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  diligently  seek  to  know  what  that 
will  is.  (S«;o  Biblical  Treasury  for 
January,  1860,  No.  2073.)— T.  H.  V. 


Messages  to  the  Church.es.— Iter.  ii.  1—17. 


Introduce  by  referring  to  the  circum- 
stances, noticed  previous  Sunday,  under 
which  these  messages  were  sent,  and 
get  class  to  look  upon  them  as  letters 
sent  from  one  person  to  another.  Point 
ont,  on  map  or  otherwise,  where  the 
cities  stood,  and  try  to  make  the  whole 
transaction  as  real  as  possible.  These 
letters  reveal  some  important  truths 
respecting  Christ,  and  His  thoughts 
concerning  those  who  have  professed 
to  love  Him.  To-day  let  us  see  what 
they  teach  about  Christ 

1.  That,  though  exalted  to  Iveaven, 
Christ  continues  to  take  a  great  personal 
interest  in  His  disciples  on  earth. 

We  cannot  make  too  much  of  this 
truth.  Our  scholars  are  apt  to  regard 
Christ  as  some  mysterious  being  a  long 
way  off — up  in  heaven.  Nay,  Be 
waVceth  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
candlesticks  (i.  20).  In  heaven  truly, 
but  walking  in  Ephesus  and  Smyrna 
also.  Ay,  and  in  our  midst  too  (Matt, 
xxviii.  20).  He  does  not  contemplate 
us  from  a  distance,  nor  send  a  servant 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  our 
condition;  but  He  comes  Himself. 
His  interest  in  us  is  too  great  for  Him 
to  stay  away.  How  thankful  we  should 
be  !  Do  we  love  to  have  Him  with  us, 
or  do  we  wish  Him  away  ?  - 

2.  That  Christ  carefully  observes  our 
thoughts  and  actions. 

Bring  this  out  minutely.     He  keeps 


a  strict  account  for  and  against 
He  is  no  indifferent  companion.  His 
knowledge  is  perfect,  intimate,  per- 
sonal. This  should  both  awe  and 
comfort  us;  for  we  cannot  deceive 
Him,  nor  hide  any  fault  from  Him, 
neither  will  He  overlook  anything 
which  He  can  approve.  Such  was 
His  habit  then — such  is  it  now.  He 
then  approved  some  (ii.  9,  10  ;  iii.  8 — 
10) ;  others  He  gently  reproved  (ii.  4, 
14);  whilst  some  others  were  very 
sternly  rebuked  (iii.  1,  2,  15,  16). 
How  would  He  have  to  address  us  ? 

3.  That  Christ  will  reward  us  here- 
after according  to  our  present  deeds. 

This  is  clearly  taught,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  doctrine  of  works. 
Here  we  have  plain  language,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  reward  should  not 
be  overlooked  (iii.  4,  and  other  verses). 
This  agrees  with  John  v.  22—29,  Bom. 
xiv.  10,  and  many  other  scriptures. 

Lastly.  That  Christ  is  willing  to 
help  and  bless  all  who  will  receive  Him. 

However  strict  Christ  may  be,  He 
is  also  merciful— just  and  yet  loving. 
No  hard  master,  but  willing  to  render 
us  all  necessary  help  (see  ii.  10  ;  iii.  9, 
10,  18).  He  knows  we  cannot  do  with- 
out Him,  and  He  comes  to  be  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  Practical  Lesson  is  easily 
perceived.  We  should  be  careful  to 
live  always  under  the  influence  of  these 
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great  truths;  Christ  is  ever  walking 
in  our  midst,  observing  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  intends  to  reward  us 
accordingly  by  and  by.     What  sort  of 


a  reward  can  we  expect?  Surely  we 
all  need  to  repent  and  seek  His  forgive- 
ness, that  our  names  may  not  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life  (iii.  5). 

B.  P.  P. 


Mocking  bravely  met.— Neh.  iv. 


Introduction. — The  previous  chapter 
gives  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  busy 
building;  let  us  look  at  it  a  little. 

What  a  number  worked  at  the  wall ! 
More  than  thirty  persons  are  named, 
besides  the  multitude  of  people  whose 
names  are  not  given. 

What  a  variety  of  builders  !  There 
were  priests  and  Levites,  a  ruler  and 
his  daughters,  goldsmiths,  apothecaries, 
gatekeepers,  and  merchants. 

What  neighbourly  kindness  was  shown 
in  the  work!  The  men  of  Jericho  helped, 
and  the  men  of  Gibeon  and  Mizpah, 
the  Tekoites;  but  their  nobles  "put 
not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  their 
Lord."  All  noblemen  are  not  truly 
noble ;  there  are  drones  in  every  hive. 

I.  Tlit  Mockers. — In  the  lesson  of 
to-day  we  are  told  of  those  who  sought 
to  hinder  this  good  work.  Who  were 
they,  and  what  did  they  do?.  "San- 
ballat  the  Horonite,"  a  Moabitish  chief, 
said  to  have  been  governor  of  Samaria ; 
"Tobiah  the  Ammonite,"  a  servant  or 
deputy  governor  with  Sanballat. 

When  they  heard  of  Nehemiah's 
arrival  (chap.  iL  10)  "it  grieved  them 
exceedingly."  When  the  work  began 
"  they  laughed  to  scorn  "  the  builders, 
and  now  it  is  progressing  so  well  they 
are  wroth  with  great  indignation.  Truly 
evil  men  wax  worse  and  worse,  but 
good  men  need  not  fear  them,  for  God 
maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  will 
restrain. 

What  foolish  things  angry  men  some- 
times do  !    Sanballat  mocked  the  Jews 


with  words  which  doubtless  seemed 
clever  to  himself,  but  were  silly  in 
the  opinion  of  sensible  men ;  asked, 
"What  do  these  feeble  Jews?"  His 
words  found  an  echo  in  the  saying  of 
his  foolish  servant  Tobiah,  "If  a  fox 
go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their 
stone  wall " 

Mockery  is  generally  senseless ;  if 
we  could  only  look  at  it  calmly  and 
judge  it  honestly,  it  would  appear  very 
foolish.  Very  weak  would  Nehemiah 
and  his  fellow-workers  have  been  had 
they  left  off  because  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah  scoffed. 

And  yet  how  many  a  lad  has  forsaken 
a  good  course  because  some  companion 
has  laughed  and  sneered  at  him  ! 

II.  The  Answer. — How  does  Nehe- 
miah  resist  these  foes  ?  First,  he  tells 
them  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
work  (chap.  ii.  20),  and  takes  no  more 
notice  of  them.  Then  he  refers  their 
opposition  to  God,  in  whom  he  trusts 
— "  Vengeance  is  Mine,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  repay;"  and  having  thus  dis- 
posed of  his  foes,  he  proceeds  with  the 
work  until  half  the  wall  was  built,  for 
they  "had  a  mind  to  work."  How 
much  may  be  done  when  persons'  hearts 
are  in  their  work  ! 

III.  The  Conspiracy. — Now  look  at 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  Nehe- 
miah  and  the  builders.  However  active 
the  men  may  be  who  carry  on  good 
works,  those  who  give  themselves  to 
evil  deeds  will  not  be  behind  them  in 
energy  and  zeal. 

Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  finding  that 
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words  wore  of  no  avail  in  hindering 
the  work,  now  tall  in  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bours, and  threaten  to  inflict  blows 
upon  the  busy  city. 

Some  men  are  made  almost  furious 
by  the  success  of  others,  and  in  this 
case  the  partial  completion  of  the  wall 
made  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  wroth. 

IV.  The  Defence.— Nehemiah's  re/i^e 
was  the  same — "we  made  our  prayeT 
unto  our  God," — but  he  also  did  what 
was  in  his  power — he  w  set  a  watch." 
Complaints  arise  among  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  their  adversaries  reckoned 
upon  being  able  to  surprise  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  work. 

Some  friends  are  found  near  to  and 
even  amongst  their  enemies,  and  on 
several  occasions  do  they  give  timely 
warning.     Moreover,  Nehemiah  took 


the  precaution  to  arm  the  builders, 
and  protect  them  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  so  that  the  adversaries  found 
it  impossible  to  turn  them  back  from 
their  purposes,  and  at  length  they 
themselves  went  away. 

Lessons: — 

Dare  to  do  right,  whoever  may  laugh 
or  frown,  threaten  or  fight.  God  pro- 
tects and  prospere  those  who  coura- 
geously do  their  duty.    (Note-book,  29.) 

Watch  and  pray  when  in  danger. 
Temptations  abound,  but  greater  is 
He  that  is  for  us  than  all  they  that  be 
against  us.     (Note-booh,  48.) 

Expect  opposition  in  every  good  work ; 
let  it  only  stir  up  to  greater  diligence 
and  deeper  trust  in  God.  (Note-book, 
46.)— T.  H.  V. 


Messages  to  the  Churches.— Eev.  iii. 


Introduce  by  reviewing  last  lesson, 
and  now  lead  class  to  see  that  these 
letters  teach  some  important  truths 
respecting  man's  moral  nature. 

1.  We  sec  that  man  is  naturally  prone 
to  evil. 

Get  class  to  see  what  is  meant  by 
bias, — a  ball,  heavier  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  always  turns  that  way.  So 
man  always  has  a  bias  on  the  wrong 
side — towards  evil.  Let  alone  by  God, 
he  will  be  sure  to  go  in  that  direction. 
"We  are  far  more  likely  to  get  cold  in 
our  love  to  God  than  to  increase  it; 
far  more  liable  to  slacken  in  our  zeal 
for  Him  than  to  grow  more  zealous. 
It  was  so  at  Ephesus  (ii.  4),  though 
Paul  had  not  many  years  before  written 
to  them  that  beautiful  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  they  had  had  the 
benefit  of  Timothy  as  their  pastor. 
This  evil  bias  is  a  result  of  the  fall. 
(Note-book,  26.) 


2.  Man  is  naturally  in  danger  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  tobm  of  godli- 
ness without  the  power. 

It  was  strikingly  so  at  Ssrdts  (iii.  1). 
They  had  a  name  that  they  lived,  but 
in  reality  they  were  dead— in  trespasses 
and  sins.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  wax  figure,  however  life- 
like, and  a  living  man.  Christ  would 
have  us  to  be  all  alive— not  dead  wax- 
work, which  can  neither  love  nor  labour. 
Pretending  to  be  religious  will  not  do. 
Christ  looks  at  the  heart. 

3.  Though  naturally  weak,  yet, 
through  Chrisfs  help,  men  may  be 
faithful  unto  death. 

There  would  be  no  hope  for  us  if  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  Without  Christ 
we  could  do  nothing.  That  is  the  ex- 
perience of  all  men  in  all  ages.  But 
in  Christ  is  our  help  found,  and  through 
Him  we  can  do  all  things.  (See  Paul's 
case,  and  Note-book,  3,  71, 98,  forflms- 
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trations.)    How  thankful  we  should  be 
for  His  help  ! 

The  Practical  Lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  these  truths  is  that,  seeing  our 
danger,  we  should  be  constantly  upon 
our  guard  against  yielding  to  sin  {note- 
book, 94),  or  being  satisfied  with  less 
than  true  spiritual  life ;  and  ever  take 


hold  of  that  help  which  is  offered  us 
from  above.  Let  us  open  our  hearts  to 
Christ  (iii.  20,  21),  and  say  to  Him, — 

"  Saviour,  we  would  be  Thy  sheep, 
Know  Thy  voice  and  follow  Thee; 
Deign  our  wandering  souls  to  keep, 
Then  alone  we  safe  shall  be" 

B.  P.  P. 


The  Heavenly  Jerusalem. — Rev.  xxi.,  xxii. 


Introduce  by  obtaining  the  ideas 
your  class  have  of  heaven ;  this  may 
be  done  by  the  use  of  questions.  Then 
proceed  to  correct,  amplify,  and  perfect 
their  ideas  by  the  teaching  we  have 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

1.  We  may  learn  that  heaven  is  a 
real  place — a  locality. 

Somewhere  in  the  universe  is  God's 
throne,  and  all  around  it  is  heaven. 
What  sort  of  a  place  it  is  we  cannot 
properly  tell,  for  it  is  so  unlike  earth 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  told  us  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
can  the  heart  of  man  conceive  what  it 
is.  Still,  in  order  to  help  us  in,  form- 
ing some  conception,  God  has  used 
various  similes— or  likened  it  to  many 
things  on  earth.  It  is  called  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  Christ  (Ephes.  v.  5) ; 
a  heavenly  country  (Heh.  xi.  16) ;  Jesus 
said  it  was  His  Father's  house  or  home 
(John  xiv.  2),  and  also  called  it  paradise 
(Luke  xxiii.  42).  Here  it  is  described 
as  a  city.  All  these  are  figures,  but 
they  mean  something,  and  from  each 
we  may  take  certain  qualities,  and 
putting  them  together,  form  some 
intelligent  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  place 
heaven  is.  Let  us  be  very  .glad  to 
know  certainly  that  there  is  such  a 
place  (xxi.  5 ;  xxii.  6).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that.    (Note-book,  95.) 

2.  We  may  learn  also  that  Us  inhabit* 
ants  are  completely  happy. 

The  Jttfcle  is  very  minute  in  its  de- 


scription on  this  point  Everything 
that  gives  us  pain  and  suffering  here 
is  plainly  declared  to  be  absent  from 
heaven — no  darkness,  no  hunger,  no 
thirst,  no  disease,  no  pain,  no  death, 
no  tears,  no  sin,  no  curse.  There  will 
Represent  there  all  that  can  minister 
to  our  happiness  and  joy.  Our  love  of 
society  will  be  satisfied  there.  We  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  we  shall  see  Jesus  as  He 
is ;  we  shall  be  "  among  all  them  which 
are  sanctified"  (Acts  xx.  32) — our  own 
immediate  friends  among  the  rest. 
Heaven  is  clearly  of  a  social  character. 
There,  too,  our  love  of  action  will  be 
gratified.  No  indolent  life  is  the  life 
of  heaven.  They  serve  God  day  and 
night,  for — 

"  Every  power  finds  sweet  employ 
In  that  eternal  worid  of  joy." 

And  yet  it  is  also  an  eternal  rest. 

3.  We  may  learn  further  that  no 
unrepenting  sinner  will  be  admitted 
there  (xxi.  27). 

No  one  dan  enter  unawares — no  one 
steal  in  there  unseen.  All  are  chal- 
lenged, and  only  those  who  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  will  be  allowed 
to  pass.     {Note-book,  15,  93,  96.) 

Do  wo  wish  to  go  there  ?  Then  we 
must  go  to  the  Lamb  and  be  washed 
from  sin.  Go  at  once,  or  you  may  be 
too  late.  B,  P.  P. 
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<&utlxm  ^Jbbrjesses. 


'A  MIND  TO  WORK."— Nek  iv.  6. 


This  refers  to  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  church  who  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem. 

1.  Notice  their  circumstances  : — 
(a)  They  were  poor,  very  poor. 

(6)  They  were  greatly  harassed  by 
their  enemies. 

2.  Notice  their  disposition:— 
(a)  They  had  not  a  mind  to  rest. 

{b)  They  had  not  a  mind  to  look  on. 
(c)  They  had  not  a  mind  to  talk. 


{d)  They  had  not  a  mind  to  plan 
and  advise. 

(e)  They  had  not  a  mind  to  find 
fault. 

(/)  But  they  had  a  mind  to  work. 

3.  Notice  the  result : — 

(a)  Their  work  was  done. 

(b)  It  was  well  done. 
Application.  —  "Go  thou    and    do 

likewise."  —  Sunday     School     Times 
(American). 


JESUS  AT  THE  DOOR.— Rev.  iii.  30. 


In  our  "Sunday  School  Almanack  " — 
which  every  teacher  and  scholar  should 
obtain,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already, 
hang  it  where  it  will  be  seen,  and 
look  at  it  every  day — there  is  a  text 
for  each  Sabbath  taken  from  the  lesson 
for  the  day,  which  may  well  serve  as 
our  motto  to  begin,  continue,  and  end 
the  day. 

This  is  one  of  them,— "  Behold,  1 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock'9 

A  royal  message  is  here  sent  to  us ; 
the  first  word  calls  oar  attention  to 
what  it  contains.  '  *  Behold  " — look — 
see — believe.  If  we  realized  the  fact 
here  stated,  tbat  the  Christ  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  men,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  seeks  admission  to 
our  hearts,  we  should  not,  could  not, 
keep  Him  out. 

I.  Who  thus  knocks?  "I,"  who  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last,  All  in  all. 

If  we  see  a  friend  who  loves  us  much, 
and  whom  we  love  much,  coming  to 
the  door,  do  we  keep  him  waiting  out- 
side ? 


Jesus  is  our  Friend,  and  wishes  to 
befriend  us  by  dwelling  within  us. 

When  we  see  a  door  with  leather 
tied  round  the  knocker,  and  observe  a 
carriage  drive  up,  and  a  wise,  kind- 
looking  gentleman  get  out,  gently  rap 
the  door,  and  gain  admittance,  we 
think  a  physician  has  gone  to  heal  the 
sick  one. 

Jesus  is  the  great  Physician,  and  as 
snch  seeks  to  enter  our  hearts,  to  remove 
the  disease  of  sin,  and  make  us  whole. 

Almost  every  day  we  -hear  at  our 
doors  or  in  our  streets  a  well-known 
knock,  which  tells  us  the  postman  has 
brought  some  message  from  some  dis- 
tant friend. 

Jesus  is  a  Messenger,  and  comes  to 
us  with  glad  tidings  which  will  make 
us  wise,  and  safe,  and  happy. 

II.  How  does  Jesus  knock?  Some- 
times a  person  comes  to  the  door,  and 
if  not  quickly  answered,  goes,  away 
again.  But  how  patiently  does  Jesus 
wait  1  He  "stands"  at  the  door,  and 
would  long  ago  have  left  some  of  us  were 
He  not  very  longsuffering  and  kind. 
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He  stands  hopefully  knocking  at  the 
door,  like  the  gardener  in  the  parable, 
who  wished  not  to  cnt  down  the  tree 
that  cumbered  the  ground,  bnt  to  try 
another  year's  culture. 

And  He  wishes  to  come  in,  otherwise 
He  would  not  continue  to  knock.  If 
we  did  but  believe  this  we  could  not 
send  Him  away. 

III.  Where  does  Jesus  knock!  Not 
at  our  minds;  we  may  receive  Him 
there,  and  be  little  the  better  for  it. 
Evil  spirits  knew  Jesus  when  He  was 
on  earth,  but  they  were  evil  still. 

At  the  door  of  our  hearts  Jesus 
knocks,  that  we  mny  hear  Him,  believe 
in  Him,  love  Him,  receive  Him  into 
our  very  selves, — so  that  in  some 
measure  we  may  say,  as  did  the  apostle 


Paul,  "I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
livethinme." 

In  conclusion,  notice  the  promises 
made  to  those  who  hear  and  obey : — 

"If  any  man  hear  My  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
Me. "  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  Me  in  My  throne." 

A  little  boy  lying  at  the  point  of 
death  was  asked  if  he  had  any  message 
for  his  absent  friends.  He  replied 
feebly,  but  earnestly,  "Tell  them  to 
say  Yes  to  Jesus  I"  And  we  echo  his 
words  with  all  our  hearts,  and  bid  you 
say  Yes  to  Jesus,  as  He  igently  and 
lovingly  asks  you  to  open  the  door  and 
let  Him  in.— T.  H.  V. 


&&*  Itote-boxih. 


93.  Heaven  for  the  Conqueror. 

— In  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world 
there  are  several  orders  of  knights,  as 
of  Malta,  of  St.  John,  &c.  .  .  But 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  is  found 
but  only  one  sort  of  knights,  and  that 
is  lhe  order  of  St.  Vincent ;  such  as 
stood  their  ground,  such  as  now  re- 
turned from  battle  with  the  spoil 
of  their  ghostly  enemies,  such  whose 
motto  was,  here  below,  "  Vincenti 
dabitur  "  (to  him  that  overcometh  shall 
be  given)  :  and  now  they  are  more 
than  conquerors  in  heaven  above. — 
T.  Spencer, 

94.  Watch  against  Temptation. 
— A  countryman  was  riding  with  an 
unknown  traveller  (whom  he  conceived 
honest)  over  a  dangerous  plain.  "This 
place,"  said  he,  "  is  infamous  for  rob- 
bery, but,  for  my  own  part,  though  often 


riding  over  it  early  and  late,  I  never 
saw  anything  worse  than  myself."  "In 
good  time,"  replied  the  other,  and  pre- 
sently demanded'  his  purse  and  robbed 
him.  Thus  it  is  that  no  place,  no  com- 
pany, no  age,  no  person,  is  temptation 
free. — T.  Spencer, 

95.  The  Joys  of  Heaven.— The 
Gauls,  an  ancient  people  of  France, 
after  they  had  once  tasted  of  the  sweet 
wine  of  the  grapes  that  grew  in  Italy, 
inquired  after  that  country  where  such 
pleasant  liquor  was,  and  understanding 
of  it,  they  made  towards  that  place,  and 
never  rested  till  they  came  thither 
where  such  pleasant  things  grew. 
(Spencer. )  Could  we  only  realize  some- 
thing of  the  joys  of  heaven,  should  we 
not  more  earnestly  set  ourselves  to  find 
the  way  ?  This  thought  often  sustain ed 
Christian  martyrs  in  their  sufferings. 
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06.  Heaven  a  Holy  Place.— -It 
was  a  good  inscription  which  a  bad  man 
sat  upon  the  door  of  his  house,  "Let 
no  evil  pan  through  me"  Whereupon 
said  Diogenes,  "How  then  shall  the 
master  get  into  his  own  house  ? "  a  per- 
tinent and  ready  answer.  .  "Most  sure 
is  it  that  no  unclean  thing  can  enter 
into  heaven;  whatsoever  is  there  is 
holy— the  angels  holy,  the  saints  holy, 
the  patriarchs  holy,  the  confessors, 
martyrs,  all  holy ;  but  the  Lord  him- 
self most  holy  and  blessed,  to  whom 
all  of  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  divine 
anthem,  sing  and  say,  "Sol&  7u>lyt 
holy^Lord  GodAlimighiyfu--T.  Spencer. 

97.  Divine  Help  in  Answer  to 
Prayer.— It  is  said  of  Martin  Luther 
that,  perceiving  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
to  be  brought  into  a  great  strait,  he  flies 
unto  God,  never  leaving  to  wrestle  with 
Him  till  he  received  comfort  from  Him. 
At  leDgth,  rising  up  cheerfully  from 
his  devotion,  comes  out  of  his  closet 
triumphantly  to  his  fellow-labourers, 
saying,  "  Vicimus/  vicimus!  "  (we  have 
conquered).  At  which  time  it  is  ob- 
served that  there  came  out  a  procla- 
mation from  Charles  V.  that  none  should 
be  further  molested  for  the  profession 
of  the  gospel.—  T.  Spencer. 

98.  Christ  our  Helper.—  ASunday 
scholar  once  said  to  her  superintendent 
"I  wish  I  was  like  teacher."  "Whyf* 
wasthereply.  "Becaueesheissogood," 
said  the  girL  "  Well,  you  must  try  to 
be  good  also,"  said  the  superintendent. 
"  I  have,  but  it's  no  use,  "was  the  girl's 
rejoinder.  "Try  again,"  said  the 
superintendent,"  and  let  me  know 
next  Sunday  how  you  get  on."  The 
following  Sabbath  he  inquired  how  she 
had  succeeded.  "  Not  at  all ;  it's  of  no 
use."  "Did you  ssk sny  one  to  help 
you  r  said  the  superintendent  The 
girl  smiled,  and,  with  great  surprise, 


said,  "  Why,  nobody  can  help  me  to  be 
good."  « « Oh,"  was  ths  reply,  "  if  you 
did  not  ask  any  one  to  help  you,  that 
is  how  you  failed."  "  Why,  who  could 
help  me!"  inquired  the  girL  "Jesus," 
said  the  superintendent ;  "if  you  ask 
Sim  to  help  you,  you  will  succeed,  but 
if  you  try  all  alone,  you  never  will." 
It  was  a  word  in  season.  That  scholar 
saw  then  a  great  truth.  She  has  since 
joined  the  church,  and  gives  her  pastor 
and  friends  mueh  joy.  "In  Me  is  thy 
help  found." 

99.  The   Gate   of  Heaven.— A 

young  girl,  lying  dangerously  ill, 
seemed  in  a  dream  of  delirium  to  see 
an  immoveably  closed  door  between 
herself  and  heaven,  until  at  length  the 
light  from  within  streamed  through  it» 
and  she  said  aloud,  "  I  hear  His  voice  ; 
it  is  'He  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
shutteth'  (Rev.  iii.  7). — Family  Trea* 
sury,  1862. 

100.  The  Heavenly  City.— 
"Sleep  and  death  together  prophesy 
of  a  glad  morning  which  is  yet  to  dawn, 
and  when  it  comes  they  shall  flee  hand 
in  hand  away.  There  is  a  country 
where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  moon  in 
the  heavens,  with  their  risings  and 
settings,  but  the  Lord  God  is  an  ever- 
lasting light  How  large  a  portion  of 
our  life  on  earth  has  been  a  mere  blank 
through  sleep— a  condition  of  our  mor* 
talityl  In  heaven,  roll  on  in  unbroken 
succession  the  golden  hours,  and  not 
one  drop  in  the  cup  of  being,  which  is 
also  blessedness,  shall  escape  the  lips 
of  the  redeemed  in  glory.  From  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  scene  and  time 
we  draw  back  bewildered.  The  old 
horizon  shuts  us  in  ;  the  necessities  of 
our  feeble  flesh  assert  themselves ;  we 
can  conceive  no  life  that  does  not  move 
in  a  narrow  path  between  birth  and 
death,  no  day  that  is  not  bounded  on 
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either  side  by  night  and  sleep.  Let  ns 
so  use  the  hours  we  have  in  this  vesti- 
bule of  the  great  temple  of  eternity  in 
securing  an  interest  in  the  changeless, 
ever-living  Redeemer,  that  the  rest 
which  follows  death  shall  be  sweet  and 
calm  for  us,  and  when  Christ,  who  is 
our  life,  shall  appear,  we  shall  enter  on 
the  perfect  manhood  of  which  this  is 
but  the  infancy,  the  perfect  day  of 
which  this  is  but  the  tremulous  dawn." 
—Uter.  Andrew  Crichton. 

101.  Value  of  a  Minute.— A  small 
vessel  was  nearing  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  in  a  storm,  and  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  upon 
the  rocks.  Every  one  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  hope,  and  expected  every 
moment  that  the  ship  would  strike  and 
founder.  The  captain  stood  on  deck, 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  his  eye  fixed 
on  it.  Suddenly  he  cried  out,  as  he 
glanced  across  the  water,  •'  Thank  God, 
we  are  saved — the  tide  has  turned — in 
one  minute  more  we  should  have  been 
on  the  rocfcs  ! n  Both  captain  and  crew 
felt  then,  as  perhaps  they  never  felt 
before,  the  value  of  a  minute.—  From 
the  "  Children's  Hour" 

102.  "Whoae&ve*.9*—  "Whoso- 
ever  will  may  come."  "  I  thank  God," 
said  Kichard  Baxter,  "for that  word  who- 
soever.  If  God  had  said  that  there  was 
mercy  lor  Richard  Baxter,  I  am  so  vile 
a  sinner  that  I  would  have  thought  He 
HQj&ant  some  other  Richard  Baxter ;  but 
when  ha  says  whomever,  I  know  that 
includes  me*  the  worst  of  all  Richard 
Baxters." 

103.  Is  this  all  of  Life  P-"  Is 
this  all  of  life  f '  So  said  a  man  of 
wealth,  as,  lying  upon  a  sick  bed,  he 
looked  back  over  fifty  years— fifty  years 
of  pleasure  and  ease*    He  had  loved 


dear  friends,  and  they  were  dead.  He 
had  cherished  great  hopes,  and  they 
were  not  all  realized ;  still  his  life  had 
seemed  happier  than  most  of  his  fel- 
lows. But  he  had  lived  for  self,  not 
for  Christ ;  he  had  laid  up  his  treasure 
on  earth,  not  in  heaven ;  and  now,  as 
he  looked  back  on  fifty  years,  they 
seemed  a  blank;  and  as  he  looked 
forward,  a  darker  unknown  blank  ob- 
scured his  vision. 

An  aged  Christian*  just  as  he  was. 
passing  away,  said, — 

"  I  am  just  beginning  to  live*  This 
life  is  not  all  of  life,  it  is  only  the  first 
step." 

104.  "Let  Ixiza  that  heareth 
say,  Come."— Unless  in  the  sense 
of  guarding  their  peace  of  mind  from 
being  disturbed  by  temptation,  and 
their  purity  from  being  stained  by  sin, 
those  who  find  treasures  in  the  gospel 
do  not  hide  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  seek  to  make  the  great  discovery 
known,  and  to  communicate  its  benefits 
to  all.  There  is  no  temptation  to  do 
otherwise,  to  keep  it  to  ourselves,  since 
it  has  blessings  in  the  pardon  and  peace 
of  God,  enough  for  us  and  for  aH 
others.  It  is  as  if  one  of  a  caravan  that 
had  sunk  on  the  bnrning  desert,  were* 
in  making  a  last  effort  for  life,  to  dis- 
cover no  muddy  pool  but  a  vast  foun- 
tain— cool  as  the  snows  that  replenished 
its  spring,  and  pure  as  the  heavens  that 
were  reflected  on  its  bosom.  He  re- 
vives at  the  blessed  sight,  and  pushing 
on  to  the  margin  stoops  and  drinks ; 
yet,  ere  his  thirst  is  fully  quenched, 
see  how  he  speeds  away  to  pluck  his 
friends  from  the  arms  of  death,  and 
hark  how  he  shoots  !  making  the  lone 
desert  ring  with  the  cry,  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  tbirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters ! "— Guthrie. 
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The  Inner  Life.  A  Poem.  By  William 
Tidd  Matson.  London  :  Stock.  Pp. 
101.  Price  2s.  6<L  Second  edition. 
Specially  is  the  poet  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  aspects  of  life  :  re- 
ligions thought  and  feeling  are  fitly 
delineated  by  one  who  possesses  the 
reverence,  the  harmony,  the  wealth  of 
imagery,  the  keen  insight  of  the  poetic 
faculty. 

Christian  experience,  in  its  varied 
phases,  is  made  to  pass  before  us  in  the 
versification  of  this  poem,  and,  to  many 
minds,  the  author's  beautiful  and  ear- 
nest words  will  be  welcome,  as  they 
chronicle  the  past,  and  point  hopefully, 
wisely,  to  the  future. 


Arownd  the  Cross,  By  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.D.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  Pp.  96.  Price  Is. 
Atonement  by  sacrifice ;  the  One  Great 
Sacrifice,  the  responsibilities  attaching 
to  those  who  accept  that  sacrifice,  and 
the  blessedness  secured  thereby,  are 
devoutly,  faithfully,  set  forth  in  this 
treatise. 


Tales  of  Old  Ocean.  By  Lieutenant  C. 
R  Low.     Pp.  302. 

Old  Merry's  Travels  on  the  Continent 
Pp.  198. 

Reconciled ;  or,  the  Story  of  Hawthorn 
Hall.    By  Edwin  Hodder.     Pp.  81. 

Franconia  Stories : — 1.  Stuyvesant.  2. 
Caroline.  3.  Agnes.  By  Jueob  Ab- 
bott. Pp.  156.  London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

"Tales  of  Old  Ocean  "  will  be  popu- 
lar indeed  with  the  young  folks ; 
stories  of  pirates  and  slivers,  of  mid- 


night  attacks,  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
of  exciting  chases  and  captures,  and  of 
the  manifold  wonders  and  dangers  of 
the  deep,  are  told  with  a  vivid  minute- 
ness of  detail  which  gives  a  reality  to 
the  whole. 

A  little  detail  here  and  there  might 
indeed  have  been  spared ;  sailors  are 
apt  to  indulge  in  profanity,  but  it  is 
hardly  desirable  to  insert  instances, 
even  when  veiled  by  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  two. 

To  those  stay-at-home  travellers  who 
make  acquaintance  with  foreign  lands 
and  their  populations  only  by  means 
of  books,  "Old  Merry's  Travels  on  the 
Continent "  will  be  a  welcome  volume. 

The  old  gentleman  relates  with  infi- 
nite gusto  the  exploits  and  adventures 
of  himself  and  his  young  companions, 
gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  places 
and  people,  and  mingles  some  sober 
reflections  as  ballast  to  the  lighter 
portion  of  his  narrative. 

Like  another  celebrated  author,  "Old 
Merry's "  heart  would  appear  to  have 
been  born  at  least  forty  years  after  the 
rest  of  his  body,  judging  from  the 
freshness  and  vitality,  not  to  say  ever- 
greenness  of  his  sayings  and  doings. 

"  Reconciled ;  or,  the  Story  of  Haw- 
thorn Hall,"  by  Edwin  Hodder,  is  an 
interesting  story  of  estrangement,  af- 
fliction, and  reconciliation,  in  which 
two  children  play  an  important  part ; 
the  quaint  outspokenness  of  Frank 
and  Kelly  is  admirably  sketched,  and 
the  interest  of  the  tale  is  sustained  to 
its  close. 

The  "Franconia  Stories"  of  Jacob 
Abbott  are  familiar,  doubtless,  to  many 
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of  our  readers ;  they  have  a  good  moral 
purpose,  inculcate  the  desirability  of 
keeping  one's  eyes  open,  and  being 
ever  ready  cheerfully  to  make  the  best 
of  surrounding  circumstances ; — a  view 
of  life  which  needs  to  be  presented  now 
and  then,  as  well  as  the  higher  and 
more  important  aspects. 


Harry  Lawley  and  his  Maiden  Aunts. 
By  Emma  Leslie.  London  :  Sunday 
School  Union.     Pp.  132.     Price  2s. 

A  stray  bombshell  dropping  in  the 
midst  of  a  picnic  party,  an  infuri- 
ated ox  in  a  china  shop,  are  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  conjunctions,  but  a 
vigorous  schoolboy,  in  rude  health, 
with  the  normal  tendency  to  whistle 
and  shout,  and  to  descend  the  stairs 
three  at  each  step,  is  even  a  more  try- 
ing visitation  to  quiet  folks  with  weak 
nerves  and  great  instinctive  liking  for 
order  and  propriety. 

Prim  houses,  abounding  with  pre- 
cious ornaments,  kept  in  their  precise 
places  with  scrupulous  exactitude  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  are  awfully 
disarranged  by  the  advent  of  such  a 
visitor,  and  no  end  of  catastrophes 
appear  imminent.  How  Harry  Lawley, 
a  boy  of  this  class,  visited  his  aunts, 
and  how(,he  fared,  are  detailed  in  this 
story ;  young  folks  will  find  much  to 
amuse,  to  instruct,  to  warn,  in  the 
attractive  and  elegantly  got-up  volume. 


JBunyans  Pilgrim's  Progress.   In  words 

of  one  syllable.     By  S.  P.  Day. 
The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 

Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Daniel  Defoe. 

London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

The  glorious  dreamer,  and  the  busy, 
political  writer,  have  much  in  common, 
though  in  many  respects  so  diverse. 

Each  has  attained  a  marvellous  popu- 
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larity.  The  Pilgrim  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  have  ever-fresh  attractions. 
Young  folks  are  never  weary  of  either, 
and  children  of  larger  growth  find  a 
complete  fascination  in  their  pages. 
Many-sided  Defoe  is  a  rare  preacher 
when  he  turns  to  religious  topics,  as 
witness  the  conversation  of  Will  Atkins 
and  his  wife ;  a  strong  common-sense 
view  of  the  highest  truths  is  given  in 
that  dialogue,  with  wondrous  power 
and  naturalness. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  presented 
these  volumes  in  all  the  attractions  ot 
letterpress  and  illustration. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  illustrations 
embellish  the  pages  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  the  elegance  of  the  bind- 
ing is  in  keeping  with  the  sumptuous 
style  of  the  whole.  The  price  ranges 
from  7s.  6d.  to  21s. 

The  "Pilgrim"  rejoices  in  coloured 
pictures,  large  type,  and  the  substitution 
of  short  words  for  many  of  the  longer 
and  more  difficult  terms  of  the  original, 
though  these  alterations  are  not  in  all 
cases  improvements  in  the  matter  of 
simplicity. 

The  pleasures  of  this  festive  season 
will  doubtless  be  enhanced  in  many 
circles  by  the  admiration  and  interest 
excited  by  these  old  friends  in  new 
guise.  

Christ  the  Expositor  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Teaching  of  Christ  on  the  In- 
terpretation and  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  Rev.  J. 
"Wolfendale. 
Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible.    By 
S.    G.    Green,   B.  A.,   Principal   of 
Rawdon  College.     Second  Edition. 
London  :  Sunday  School  Union. 
Ik  the  former  of  these  works  the  au- 
thor briefly  points  out  our  Lord's  re- 
cognition of  Old  Testament  Scripture, 
His  testimony  to  its  inspiration  and 
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authority,  His  personal  stndy,  inter- 
pretatioa,  and  use  of  it. 

An  index  of  the  texts  referred  or 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  is  also  given. 
In  small  eoupass,  a  very  valuable 
handbook  oa  this  important,  subject 
is  comprised. 

Bible  student*  vail  da  well  to  note 
the  profound  insight  of  Scripture  pos- 
sessed by  the  great  Teacher,  and  the 
extensive  scope  of  His  quotations,  as 
indicated  in  this  tractate. 

Mr.  Green's  "Lecture* to  Children" 
have  long  since  received  the  seal  of 
public  approval;  children  appreciate 
and  enjoy  them,  parents  and  teachers 
naay  study  them  with  advantage,  to  see 
how  great  truths  may  be  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  children'a  roinda. 


The  Annual  Addressee  of  the  Sunday 
Softool  Union  are  good  and  attractive, 
and  will],,  we  anticipate,  be  largely  use- 
ful. 

Rev.  C.  demance,  of  Nottingham, 
speaks  faithfully  and  earnestly  to 
teachers  on  "  The  Teacher's  Seals." 

The  Editor  of  Kind  Words  discourses 
of  parental  duty  and  responsibility  un- 
der the  motto  "Take  Care." 


Ancient  Simeon,  in  his  own  prac- 
tical* pithy  fashion,  hen  prefaced  his 
new  year's  talk  to  the  scholars  with  the 
attractive  title  "  Fanner  Furrows;  or, 
Oat  for  a  Walk  with  King  Solomon," 

To  senior  scholars  Rev.  J.  P.  Chows, 
of  Bradford,  offers  fitting  and  wise 
counsel  on  "The  Bays  of  thy  Youth." 


The  Parents  Gift,    By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bullock,  Worcester.    W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

As  the  sub-title  of  this  beautiful  little 
volume  informs  us,  it  is  designed  to  be 
"A  Help  to  Early  Prayer  and  Praise," 
and  it  well  deserves  the  name.  The 
esteemed  author,  whom  our  readers 
will  at  once  recognise  as  the  editor  of 
Our  Own  Fireside,  has  here  presented 
to  children  a  choice  collection  of  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse  under  the  heads  of 
"Hymns  of  Early  Praise,"  *' Juvenile 
Poetry  for  Festivals, "  &c. ,  with  prayers 
for  the  young  of  different  ages,  and  for 
various  occasions.  The  introductory 
chapter,  for  parents,  on  "Early  Chris- 
tian Training,"  is  a  most  valuable 
address,  from  which  teachers  also  will 
gain  many  important  hints. 


CHEAP  ISSUE  OF    "THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE 
SUtfDAr  SCHOOL." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Committee  have  de- 
termined to  issue  a  limited  number  of  the  "  First  Fifty  Years  of  the 
Sunday  School,"  at  One  Shilling  and  Fourpence  to  Sunday  school 
teachers. 

This  work,  compiled  by  the  late  highly-esteemed  senior  secretary  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Watson,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  We 
recommend  our  friends  at  once  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer.  Let 
them  send  Sixteenpenoe  in  stamps  to  the  Trade  Manager,  5$,  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  work  will  be  forwarded  by  return  of  post. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNIOl*. 

Home    Counties    Conference. 


Soms  few  yean  since,  the  Committee  of 
fiie  Sunday  School  Union  received  to  hold 
a  conference  on  practical  subjects  with 
representatives  from  various  unconnected 
Sunday  schools  in  the  districts  surround- 
ing the  metropolis.  The  invitations  sent 
were  somewhat  largely  responded  to,  and 
a  very  interesting  day  was  spent  in  the 
friendly  interchange  of  thought.  Recently 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, and  on  Thursday,  Oetober  21, 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  series  of  meetings 
was  held  in  the  Jubilee  Building,  Old 
Bailey,  attended  by  numerous  representa- 
tives of  schools  in  the  Home  Counties. 

The  morning  conference  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  gave  the  friends 
a  cordial  welcome.  He  adverted  to  the 
important©  of  the  question  of  national 
education,  expressing  a  hopo  that  the 
result  would  be  still  further  to  impress 
the  public  mind  with  the  value  of  religious 
training  of  the  young  in  Sunday  schools, 
and  urged  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of 
greater  preparation  for  their  work. 

Mr.  Tbbbibdbb,  the  secretary  of  the 
Visitation  Committee,  having  read  over 
the  names  of  the  schools  whieh  had  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  and  sent  repre- 
sentatives, briefly  stated  the  object  of  the 
conference — viz.,  to  extend  the  interest  of 
the  Sunday  school  cause  in  the  districts 
immediately  around  the  metropolis. 

The  Rev.  John  Eked,  of  Acton,  read  a 
paper  upon  "Towir  awd  Village  Sufday 
Schools."  *  After  briefly  referring  to  the 
increase  of  agencies  for  the  amelioration 
of  physical  and  moral  evils  among  the 
young  since  the  earner  part  of  the  present 
century,  the  writer  adverted  to  two  of  the 

*  Space  does  not  admit  of  our  inserting 
Mr.  Keed's  paper,  but  it  has  been  published 
in  a  separate  form,  and  copies  may  be  had 
at  the  Depository,  price  id.  each. 


leading  excellences  of  the  Sunday  arhoal 
system— its  simplicity,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  iiant*  ef  the  present  age*  The 
resemblances  and  point*  of  differ ens*  be- 
tween town  and  village  schools  wave  then 
commented  on,  their  respective  deficiencies 
pointed  out,  and  a  number  of  suggestions 
offbred  for  their  elevation  and  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brain  opened  the  discussion. 
He  remarked  that,  whatever  differences 
there  might  be  in  the  average  mental 
calibre  of  scholars  hi  rural  districts  as 
compared  with  scholars,  it  was  a  fact  that 
in  all  departments  of  Sunday  school  labour 
a  higher  tone  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
a  deeper  sense  of  dependence  upon  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  give  success  to  the  teach- 
ing imparted  was  required.  There  was 
in  many  schools  a  disposition  among  the 
teachers  rather  to  preach  than  to  teach, 
and  this  probably  arose  to  some  extent 
from  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  replies  from 
the  scholars,  in  many  cases,  to  the  simplest 
questions.  He  apprehended  that  the 
remedy  was  to  be  found  in  making  the 
teaching  more  suggestive  and  less  dog- 
matical. Country  teachers  frequently 
laboured  under  difficulties  through  the 
inadequacy  of  school  accommodation* 
especially  in  the  absence  of  suitable  rooms 
for  senior  and  junior  classes.  He  sug- 
gested that  in  such  cases  a  room  in  an 
adjacent  house  might  at  a  trifling  cost  be 
obtained  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Cooper  (St.  Alban's)  was  glad  to 
hear  stress  laid  on  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures  by 
teachers  as  the  great  means  for  improving 
the  character  of  Sunday  schools,  and  also 
of  establishing  preparation  classes  with 
that  end  in  view.  It  was  essential  to  tho 
well-being  of  the  school  that  there  should 
be  good  organisation  and  effective  dis- 
cipline, and  above  all,  a  prayerful  depend- 
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ence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  success  in 
winning  souls. 

Bev.  W.  Teal  (Woolwich),  referring 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Brain,  ad- 
mitted its  importance,  but  doubted  whether 
in  many  cases  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  obtain  rooms  for  teaching  in.  The  want 
of  suitable  accommodation  was  a  most 
serious  one  in  some  rural  districts.  If  the 
difficulty  could' be  surmounted  it  would 
tend  to  the  retention  of  senior  scholars  in 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  (Richmond)  said  that 
in  some  districts  clerical  opposition  was 
a  serious  hindrance.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  if  country  teachers  had  a  fair 
field  for  their  exertions  they  would  seldom 
compare  disadvantageous^  with  those 
engaged  in  town  schools ;  and  as  to  scho- 
lars, the  proportion  to  the  population  was 
as  great  in  the  rural  as  in  the  urban  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Halliwell  (Cheshunt)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  difference  between  town 
and  country  schools  was  not  of  a  material 
kind,  or  one  which  at  all  affected  the 
progress  of  the  work.  From  statistics 
recently  collected  from  one  denomination 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  principally 
among  village  schools,  it  was  found  that 
the  averages  were  larger  than  those  re- 
turned by  the  Sunday  School  Union  by 
as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  in,  attendances. 
He  regretted  to  find  that  of  the  thirty 
schools  from  which  he  obtained  returns 
only  eleven  were  connected  with  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Towers  said  the  want  of  efficient 
teachers  was  one  great  difficulty  which 
had  to  be  contended  with.  Teaching  had 
been  too  frequently  made  a  light  matter 
of,  and  for  that  reason  had  not  succeeded 
as  it  should  have  done.  The  intelligence 
of  the  church  should  be  found  in  the 
Sunday  school.  With  a  view  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching,  he  suggested  the 
formation  of  preparation  classes,  open  to 
all  teachers  within  a  given  district,  the 
holding  of  conferences  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with   the   practical  operation  of 


Sunday  schools,  and  the  establishment  of 
reference  libraries  especially  for  the  use 
of  those  whose  means  did  not  admit  of 
the  purchase  of  the  books  required  for 
study. 

Mr.  Yoxriro  (Braintree)  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  Committee  for  extending 
their  invitation  to  the  conference  to  schools 
like  his  own,  which  were  not  connected 
with  the  Union.  His  experience  con- 
firmed what  had  been  said  of  the  need  for 
ampler  Scriptural  knowledge  and  more 
complete  organization. 

Mr.  Bottebell  (Wood  Green)  said  that 
the  migratory  character  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  organization  of  the  schools, 
which  were  also  often  deficient  in  teachers. 
The  most  perfect  system  would  fail  unless 
the  spirit  and  energy  devoted  to  the  work 
were  of  the  right  kind.  It  was  on  the 
teacher's  individual  action  upon  his  class 
that  the  success  of  the  school  mainly  de- 
pended. 

Eev.  T.  G.  Atkihsok  (Colney  Hatch) 
thought  it  must  be  admitted  that  country 
scholars  and  teachers  were  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  those  of  towns.  To  assist  country 
teachers  he  believed  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  endeavour  thoroughly  to  unite  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
communications  by  means  of  preparation 
classes,  Bible  lessons,  and  social  meetings. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  to  get  those  schools  which  most 
needed  the  help  to  associate  with  other 
schools  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Bote  (Bedford)  said  it  was  intended 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  his  union  to  lay  before 
the  teachers  the  results  of  the  present  con- 
ference, and  he  thought  great  good  would 
be  derived  if  such  a  course  were  generally 
adopted.  Referring  to  the  visitation  of 
schools,  he  suggested  that  the  work  should 
be  entrusted,  if  possible,  to  persons  who 
could  put  teachers  in  the  way  of  teaching. 

Mb.  Abis  (Croydon)  believed  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Sunday  school  de- 
pended upon  the  fitness  of  the  person  who 
filled  the  office  of  superintendent. 
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Me.  Teesiddbe,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee,  thanked  Mr.  Keed  for  his  pa- 
per. In  looking  forward  to  this  conference 
the  Committee  had  felt  it  exceedingly 
desirable  to  obtain  the  service  of  some  one 
to  open  the  business  of  the  day  who  had 
practical  knowledge  of  these  matters. 
For  that  purpose  they  knew  of  no  one 
better  qualified  than  Mr.  Keed,  who, 
during  his  residence  in  Cambridge  and  the 
neighbourhood,  had  so  much  to 'do  with 
both  village  and  town  schools,  and  who, 
since  his  removal  to  London,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work.  In  the  course 
of  the  observations  which  had  followed  the 
paper,  two  of  the  speakers  had  referred  to 
the  extension  of  the  Union  in  localities 
hitherto  unrepresented.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject to  which  the  Committee  had  given 
considerable  attention.  In  the  month  of 
August  last  they  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  secretaries  of  the  connected 
unions,  asking  them  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  rough  map,  showing  the 
boundaries  of  their  unions,  and  what 
schools  they  could  take  in,  with  the  names 
of  the  connected  and  the  unconnected 
schools.  The  result  was  to  bring  the 
Committee  a  mass  of  information,  which 
they  were  at  the  present  time  endeavour- 
ing to  digest,  and  they  hoped  the  result 
would  be  that  before  long  every  district 
in  the  kingdom  would  have  its  local 
Sunday  school  union.  They  looked 
upon  this  conference  as  one  means  of 
getting  the  schools  outside  to  join,  and 
therefore  they  had  invited  the  superin- 
tendents of  unconnected  schools  to  meet 
them  on  the  occasion.  The  union  of 
small  schools  in  agricultural  districts  with 
the  local  union  was  a  difficult  question. 
Many  of  the  friends  in  those  schools 
asked  what  will  be  the  good  of  it  P  There 
was  no  doubt  that  union  was  strength,  and 
the  Committee  asked  their  friends  to  lock, 
not  to  the  Union  in  London,  but  to  the 
union  nearest  to  them.  The  Committee 
were  endeavouring  to  get  the  local  unions 
to  visit  these  small  schools  and  get  them 
connected,  and  they  hoped  the  result  of 


the  conference  would  be  to  secure  hearty 
co-operation  in  this  important  work. 

The  Chaieman  remarked  that  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  a  village  school 
which  was  distant  four  miles  from  any 
other  school.  Union,  therefore,  was  prac- 
tically impossible.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  was 
in  the  removal  of  their  young  men  and 
women  to  London,  as  soon  as  they  became 
good  and  efficient  teachers. 

Rev.  Mr.  Keed,  in  reply,  said  that  he 
did  not  think  suburban  schools  were  fair 
samples  of  village  schools  properly  so 
called,  and  he  desired  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  de- 
preciating such  schools  as  the  latter,  for 
he  believed  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
they  were  doing  a  hard  work,  and  doing  it 
well.  He  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Towers 
in  his  demand  for  better  teachers,  and 
hoped  one  result  of  the  conference  would 
be  to  induce  the  friends  generally  to  urge 
this  claims  of  the  schools  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  churches. 

After  singing,  the  friends  adjourned  for 
dinner,  which  was  provided  in  the  Library. 

The  afternoon  conference  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Smither,  and  a  hymn  having 
been  sung,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Wood 
Green,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chaieman,  in  the  course  of  his 
opening  remarks,  stated  that  over  500 
letters  of  invitation  to  the  conference  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  Committee,  not  only 
to  schools  in  connection  with  unions,  but 
to  schools  of  all  denominations  not  in 
union,  so  as  to  get  representatives  of  every 
section  of  Christians.  The  subject  of  the 
afternoon  conference  was  one  which  could 
not  be  exceeded  in  importance  to  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  officers.  Mr.  Culver- 
well,  who  had  undertaken  at  short  notice 
to  read  a  paper  introducing  it,  had  con- 
ferred a  great  obligation  upon  the  Commit- 
tee by  filling  the  place  which  Mr.  Belsey, 
of  Rochester,  was  expected  to  occupy. 

Mr.  Culveewell  read  a  paper  upon— 

w  Teaching  Powee  :  how  to  Secvee, 
Impeove,  and  Maintain  it." 
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After  alluding  to  the  amount  of  ig- 
norance still  prevalent,  notwithstanding 
modern  advances  in  civilization,  the  waiter 
remarked  that  the  advocates  of.  a.  secular 
system  of  national  instruction  were  gene- 
rally willing  to  allow  the  Bible  to  be  read 
in  day  schools.  In  the  Sunday  schoel  the 
word  of  God  was,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
text-book  of  the  teaches. 

To  gain  teaching  power,  the  following 
things  must  be  kept  in  view:— The  ability 
to  secure  attention,  the  actual  importation 
of  knowledge,  constant  efforts  to  stimulate 
thought  and  inquiry,  and  to  induce  deci- 
sion of  character  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 
The  qualification*  needed,  among  others, 
were  aptness  to  teach  (which  involved 
clearness  of  statement,  the  use  of  iUustra- 
trations,  a  cheerful  manner,  Ac.) ;  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught; 
and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work. 

The  means  for  attaining  the  above  ends 
were — the  co-operation  of  school  authori- 
ties and  of  the  church,  and  personal  pre- 
paration of  mind  and  heart  for  the  great 
work  of  teaching  and  ^r^^ipgy""*^  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cox  said  one  means  of  se- 
curing and  maintaining  teaching  power 
was  to  "  keep  your  eyes  open  and  make 
good  use  of  them."  In  the  class  it  often 
happened  that  the  teacher  waa  engrossed 
with  one  or  two  scholars  in  front  of  him, 
while  those  at  the  side  of  him  were  not 
cared  for  at  all.  If  this  were  guarded 
against,  the  first  tendency  to  disorder  in 
the  class  might  frequently  be  checked,  and 
subsequent  insubordination  prevented. 

Mr.  CUxotxhsss  (Bedford)  said  the 
subject  of  the  paper  was  the  hard  knot  in 
the  wood.  If  only  the  right  agency  could 
be  secured^self-devoted,  zealous,  punctual, 
intelligent,  pious,  earnest  teachers,— there 
would  be  no  difficulty.  Too  many  teachers 
went  to  their  work  unprepared*  He  ap- 
prehended that  good  teaching  was  some- 
thing like  good  preaching,  and  he  was  re- 
minded of  a  remark  he  once  heard  that 
"  any  man  can  preach  three  sermons  a  day, 


some  men  can  only  preach,  two*  but  the 
best  preachers  can  only  preach  one."  A 
teacher  ought  to  determine  never  to  leave 
his  class  till  all  his  sehalars  understood  all 
he  had  told  them. 

Bev.  Mr.  Surra  (Wood  Green)  said  the 
remark  that  it  was  easier  to  preach  than 
to  teach  was  no  doubfcperfectly  true  in  one 
sense.  Applied  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
school  he  agreed  in  its  correctness.  It  was 
much  easier,  too,  for  a  teacher  to  teach  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  truth  than  it.  was  for 
him  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  wants 
of  his  scholars,  and  bring  that  truth  to 
bear  upon  their  minds.  He  thought  that 
all  teachers  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  stale  of  mind  of  their 
children ;  to  understand  in  the  first  place 
tbe  material  upon  which  they  had  to  work. 
A  teacher  should  proceed,  not  indiscrimi- 
nately attempting,  to  fill  the  minds  of  his 
children  with  all  the  information  he  pos- 
sessed, but,  by  questioning  the  scholars, 
ascertain  what  they  knew.  The  speaker 
attached  great  importance  to  preparation 
classes  as  means  of  instruction,  and  as 
affording  opportunities  for  friendly  inter- 
course. 

Mr.  Cummers  (London)  said  his  im- 
pression was  that  teaching  power  must 
be  in  the  man  himseli  The  advantages 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  might  be 
auxiliaries  in  the  cultivation  of  that  power, 
and  if  he  went  to  his  work  prepared,  and 
in  reliance  upon  the  Divine  aid,  he  would 
find  that  he  had  power  in  his  class* 
Teachers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparation  during  the  week 
for  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  should 
be  gathering  information  for  the  purpose 
from  everything  they  saw,  everything 
they  read,  everything  with  which  they 
came  in  contact  All  things  might 
furnish  them  with  illustration*  which 
would  help  to  give  point  and  force  to 
their  lessons* 

Mr.  Stovs  (Ongax)  also  dwelt  on  the 
need  of  thorough  preparation. 

The  Chaibmas  said  he  had  recently 
been  told  that  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  was 
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a  teacher  in  a  Church  of  England  school, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  and 
important  public  duties,  never  gave  less 
than  three  hours'  time  every  week  to  pre- 
paration for  his  class.  It  was  stated, 
too,  that  Lord  Hatherley,  the  present 
Ziord  Chancellor,  was  well  known  in  some 
of  the  thoroughfares  of  Westminster  for 
Hie  regularity  with  which  he  passed 
through  them  every  Sabbath  on  his  way 
to  the  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  Btop*  (Bedford)  admitted  the  ad- 
Tantages  which  superior  learning  might 
give  to  the  teacher,  but  urged  that  the  best 
preparation  for  and  qualification  in  the 
work  was  to  have- the  heart  right  with  God. 

Rev  J.  Kebd  said  he  had  just  attended 
a  scientific  lecture,  in  which  the  statement 
was  made  that  "'food  is  force."  He  appre- 
hended it  was  so  in  this  case,  and  that  the 
teacher  who  went  empty  to  his  work  was 
not  likely  to  have  much  teaching  power. 
Teaching  power  involved  the  possession  of 
a  good  intellect,  a  clear  perception,  and  a 
definite  aim.  The  power  of  vivid  pictorial 
illustration  was  also  of  great  importance. 
Other  essentials  to  teaching  power  were 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught,  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  children,  and,  lastly,  a  sincere 
determination  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Mr.  Beaiv  urged  the  prayerful  study 
ef  the  Bible  as  the  best  preparation  for  the 
Sunday  school  work,  and  asked  what 
teaching  power  that  teacher  possessed  who 
found  it  neeessary  to  read  a  book  in  his 
class  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  time  of 
his  scholars  P 

After  a  few  words  from  Bev.  Mr.  Teal, 
of  Woolwich ;  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Weston 
Turville;  and  Mr.  Basxieg,  ef  Staple- 
hurst, — 

The  Chaibuay  said  the  older  he  grew, 
and  the  more  he  had  to  do  with  Sunday 
school  and  religious  work  in  general,  the 
more  he  came  to  feel  .that  force  of  cha- 
racter had  a  wonderful  power  in  connec- 
tion with  these  matters.  As  a  father 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  more  to  hope 
for,  by  the  grace  of  Gad,  from  the  quiet* 


silent  example  of  a  happy  Christian  life 
in  the  foundation  of  the  character  of  his 
hoys  and  girls  than  in  any  direct  gospelling 
of  them.  He  thought  there  was  great 
danger  of  Sunday  school  teachers  losing 
sight  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  force 
of  character,  iet  it  be  remembered  that 
scholars  could-  not  be  get  to-feel  more  about 
the  subjects  brought  before  them  than  the 
teacher  did  bimselrw 

Mr.  Culveswkll,  in  closing  tire  con- 
versation, said  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that,  when  speaking  of  education,  and 
training,  and  preparation,  it  was  intended 
to  disparage  the  humbler  class  of 
teachers.  Every  one  must  rejoice  that 
there  were  such  persons,  who,  labouring 
under  great  disadvantages,  were  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  because  their  hearts 
were  right.  But  what  he  wanted  the 
friends  who  oajae  in  contact  with  these 
worthy  individuate  to  feel  was  that  they 
must  not  make  the  fast  tbafea  good  work 
was  being  done  by  them  thagiound  of  objec- 
tion to  the  training  of  efficient  teachers. 
They  were-  net  justified  in  saying-  that 
such  persons  would  not  be  better  workers 
if  they  had  had  the  advantages  of  those 
appliance*  that  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Tsaslbses  hairing  ofifeeed  a  few 
remarks  on  the  formation  of  local  unions* 
and  invited  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
the  dauAagy  was  sung,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  afternoon  conference 
brought  to  an  end. 

After  tea  in  the  Library,  the  friends 
reassembled  in  the  Lecture  Hail  at  six 
o'clock,  when  the  chair  was  taken  bj  Mr. 
Groser,a»dahort*d<a*esseB  were  delivered— 
by  Mr.  Brain,  on  "  Week  Evening  Engage* 
ments  for  Sunday  Scholars;,'by  Mr.  Shrimp- 
ton,  on  "  Beading  for  Teachers  and  Scho- 
lars ; "  and  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox,  on  "  The  Spi- 
ritual Influence  of  the  Sunday  School." 

A  brief  discussion  ensued  on  each  of  the 
two  former  subjects,  and  after  a  few  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Tresidder  and  the  chair- 
man, the  engagements  of  the  day  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  praise  and  prayer. 
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Couhsbls*  opinion  has  been  taken  upon 
the  question  whether  the  provisions  in  the 
"  Sunday  and  Bagged  Schools'  Exemption 
from  Bating  Act "  are  imperative  or  per- 
missive. The  result  is  that,  "  considering 
the  well-known  ambiguity  of  the  word 
'  may '  in  statutes,  there  is  great  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
that  it  requires  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law  before  its  meaning  can  be  considered 
to  be  ascertained;  but  the  opinion  is  that 
the  proper  construction  of  the  Act  [is  that 
the  exemption  is  absolute,  and  that  there 
is  no  discretion.'1 

The  Hindoo  reformers  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.  A  new 
place  of  worship  has  been  opened,  to  be 
called  the  Brahma  Mandir  of  Calcutta; 
in  its  dedication  the  following  singular 
passages  occur: — 

"  Every  day,  or  at  least  every  week,  the 
one  only  God,  the  Perfect  and  Infinite, 
without  a  second,  the  Almighty  and  All- 
holy,  shall  be  worshipped  here."  "No 
carved  or  painted  image  shall  be  kept 
here," — "no  mirth  or  amusement  shall 
be  allowed  here."  "Divine  service  shall 
be  conducted  here  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  all  men  and  women,  irrespective  of 
caste,  to  unite  in  one  family,  eschew  error 
and  sin,  and  advance  in  wisdom,  faith,  and 
righteousness." 

At  the  close  twenty-one  men  and  two 
women  were  received  into  the  community 
on  accepting  the  Brahmic  covenant. 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott,  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  in  Monmouthshire,  referred  to 
drunkenness  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  almost 
all  the  crimes  on  the  calendar;  he  urged 
the  magistrates  to  use  their  power  to 
control  the  beerhouses.  He  says: — "The 
crime  of  drunkenness  msy,  I  think,  by 
this  means  be,  to  a  great  extent,  restrained. 
Of  course,  however,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  something  more  than  that  re- 


mains to  be  done  if  we  really  want  to 
further  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  and 
the  honour  of  God  and  our  country.  I 
believe,  if  you  ask  me  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  knowledge,  is  the  best  mode  of 
doing  something  to  assist  toward  that 
great  end,  I  would  say,  encourage  the 
efficiency  of  Sunday  schools  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  I 
have  thought  of  the  subject  much ;  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  way  in  which  every 
man  may  do  greater  good,  in  his  sphere 
of  life,  than  by  encouraging  the  teaching 
of  the  young  in  early  life,  not  only  how 
to  read  and  write,  but  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  their  Saviour,  in  the  Sunday  schooL 
It  has  many  aspects  of  good  about  it. 
First,  there  is  the  habit  of  discipline 
enforced ;  secondly,  these  schools  assemble 
at  a  period  of  the  week  when,  above  all 
times,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  encou- 
rage people  to  be  in  a  suitable  place  for 
them;  and  there  can  be  no  better  place 
on  a  Sunday  morning  than  a  Sunday 
school,  for  that  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  church  or  chapel  into  which  they 
certainly  go  from  the  Sunday  school;  and 
from  both — from  church  or  chapel — they 
would  go  with  minds  educated,  and  in- 
structed in  those  blessed  truths  which 
alone  can  lead  men  well  through  this  life, 
and  land  them  safely  in  the  life  which  is 
to  come." 

The  expression  of  such  an  opinion  from 
one  so  competent  to  judge,  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
Sunday  school  work. 

A  course  of  lectures  for  the  instruction 
of  women  on  physical  science  are  being 
delivered  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  Professors 
Huxley,  Guthrie,  and  Oliver  are  the 
lecturers. 

Classes  for  the  advanced  education  of 
ladies  have  also  been  formed  at   Eton, 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Revs.  8.  Hawtrey 
and  W.  B.  Marriott.  The  ladies  are  not 
to  be  under  sixteen,  and  the  studies  will 
embrace  Latin,  English  history,  elementary 
geometry,  and  physical  geography. 

At  the  Mildmay  Park  conference  it  was 
stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  that 
there  are  twenty-four  Protestant  schools 
in  Palestine,  in  which  1,000  children  are 
taught  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  In 
northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  the 
mission  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  a 
great  reforming  work  is  going  on  among 
the  Armenians.  An  archbishop  of  that 
church  has  left  it,  and  it  is  expected  will 
take  a  prominent  part  in  this  important 
increment. 

In  Jerusalem  forty  years  ago  not  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
be  found,  but  only  those  portions  which 
are  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues. 
The  Talmud  was  considered  more  holy 
than  the  Bible,  and  to  curse  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  looked  upon  as  a 
duty.  Now,  though  prejudice  still  remains, 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  are  much 
softened.  They  do  not  blaspheme  His 
name;  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are 
in  every  house,  and  in  many  the  New 
Testament  also.  In  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beirut, 
Damascus,  Hebron,  the  sale  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  most  encouraging. 

One  of  the  dogmas  to  be  ratified  (not 
discussed)  at  the  coming  Council  in  Borne 
is  to  be  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

It  is  said  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  tobacco 
manufactory  lately,  and  as  he  is  a  great 
smoker,  he  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  the  manufacture.  Being  told  that  most 
of  the  work  was  done  by  the  girls  of  the 
Trastevere,  who  are  more  celebrated  for 
their  good  looks  than  good  character,  he 
exclaimed,  "Conduct  me,  then,  to  these 
servants  of  God."  Would  that  his  infal- 
libility could  ensure  to  them  so  worthy  a 
title! 

Dr.  Manning,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
the  other  day  at  Kensington,  puts  the  fol- 


lowing significant  statements  into  a  sup- 
posed remonstrance  by  the  Pope : — 

"  I  acknowledge  no  civil  superior,  I  am 
subject  of  no  prince,  and  I  claim  more 
than  this — I  claim  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  and  director  of  the  consciences  of 
men— of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field  to 
the  prince  that  sits  upon  the  throne— of 
the  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of 
privacy,  and  the  Legislature  that  makes 
laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am  the  sole,  last, 
supreme  judge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong." 

We  have  made  the  above  extract,  as 
well  as  others  at  various  times,  with  this 
view;  that  our  fellow-teachers  should  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  pretensions  and 
aspirations  of  the  Romish  Church.  When 
a  mere  man  can  thus  arrogate  for  another 
the  power  and  homage  which  belongs  to 
God  only,  and  so  seek  to  enslave  the  souls 
of  men,  it  becomes  those  who  have  under- 
taken the  teaching  of  the  young  to  see 
that  that  teaching  is  clear  and  definite. 
Let  the  truth  of  the  Bible  be  clearly  ex- 
plained in  all  our  Sunday  schools,  and  let 
it  have  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of 
our  scholars,  and  Protestant  England  shall 
hold  her  own  against  all  the  power  of  the 
Roman  priesthood. 

We  hear  strangely  inconsistent  things 
sometimes,  but  that  clergymen  should  ad- 
vocate a  game  at  cricket  between  the  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  is  surpassing  strange ;  yet 
we  understand  that  this  was  actually  done 
by  Archdeacon  Denison  at  the  Church 
Congress  lately. 

Two  new  handsome  churches  have  been 
built  at  Mentone,  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
for  the  use  of  the  numerous  English  fami- 
lies who  spend  the  winter  there.  Clergy- 
men have  been  found  to  supply  the  place, 
and  one  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  laboured  here  for  several  months. 

(The  Friends'  First-day  School  Associa- 
tion are  preparing  for  a  conference  of  their 
teachers,  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  August, 
1870. 

As  a  companion  to  the  spread  of  female 
education  in  India,  we  may  report  the 
decrease  of  monkey-worship.  It  is  con- 
sidered ominous  that  Jugganath  is  this 
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year  left  Eke  a  broken-down  bullock-cart 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead  near  Calcutta, 
for  want  of  willing  hands  to  move  hie  car ; 
but  the  people  in  the  south  are  stated  to 
here  struck  against  the  saered  monkeys. 
It  is  rudely  observed  that  this  modern 
desire  of  the  natives  to  deport  monkeys 
from  their  towns  and  villages  is  rather  a 
severe  commentary  on  the  anxiety  of 
Europeans  to  claim  origin  from  the 
monkey  tribe.  As  there  is  more  room 
for  them  here,  perhaps  the  monkeys  may 
come  back  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  month  of  December  ia  that  fixed 
upon  .for  the  united  prayer  meetings,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  D'Autngne,  and  she 
following  are  Che  dates  and  subjects  sug- 
gested:— 

Dee.  Of— The  epsead  ef  the  Gospel  in 
Italy, Spain,  and  Portugal;  -and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Borne. 

Dee.  &•— The  progiess  of  the  work  of 
reformation  in  Inland,  Prance,  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  in  any  places  not  indicated 
above  where  the  influenoe  of  the  Bomiah 
hierarchy  is  predominant  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  either  in  Europe  or 
throughout  the  world.  The  enlighten- 
ment of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  and  ill 
at  ease  in  the  Bomish  communion.  The 
enlightenment  also  of  those  who  make  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  un- 
belief. 

Dec.  10.— The  attainment  of  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  by  Chris- 
tians an  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  other  Protestant  States 
of  Europe;  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  in  the  colonial  dominions 
of  the  British  empire;  also  in  all  mis- 
sionary stations;  and  the  conversion  in 
larger  numbers  of  those  who  know  not  or 
love  not  the  truth. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  wherever  it  is 


|  possible  the  following  additional  meetings 
|  should  be  held,  and  the  following  subjects 

are  suggested  for  special  consideration  on 

each  of  these  days,  and  where  practicable 

on  the  preceding  Sundays  :— 
Dec.  1. — God  manifested  in  the  written 

word. 
Dec.  15. — God  manifested  in  the  lining 
'  word. 

j       Dec.  22.— The  *Holy  Spirit  manifesting 
I  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  dwelling  in 
!   the  Church. 
j       Dec.  29.— The  Church  testifying  to  €he 

world. 

We  are  looking  forward  "to  the  return 
of  Mr.  B.  H.  Palmer,  in  anticipation  -of 
j  some  very  valuable  information  mapouling 
I  the  Smaitie  inscriptions,  of  which  he  teas 
copies  of  nearly  8,000.  Ueweart  out  with 
the  Bmaitic  expedition  an  representative* 
of  the<3ambridgo  Parearalty,  andwHaawtiat 
with  them  during  tiietr  stay  in  the  penin- 
sula. He  has  been  "very  easeful  to  verify 
by  other  means  the  etatewents  made  by 
the  Arabs,  and  veiemring  to  the  reek  widen 
was  atrusk  by  Moses,  he  wre*-^*!  maw 
mention  an  Avab  tradition  of  the  reek 
struck  by  Hoses  in  OKoreb,  wham,  tafeea 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances, 
would  tend  to 'fix  the  site  ef  the  miracle, 
and  even  of  Bepfcicmn,  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wady  Feaen.  The  ee-oaBed  Book 
of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent,  is 
a  palpable  in  veil  I  ion  of  the  monks,  and  is 
virtually  disregarded  by  the  Arabs';  fhe 
rock  in  Peiran  ia  lnuelrvenentted'by  them, 
however,  and  they  stiH  perform  religions 
ceremonies  before  it. ' 

A  decree  has  been  published  by  which 
religious  liberty  has  been  established  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bico.  No  one  ia  to  be 
prevented  from  holding  office  on  account 
of  his  religious  belief.  It  ia  expected  that 
a  Protestant  nhuxch  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished in  Havannah. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

At  1foe  October  meeting  of  the  Committee,  twenty-four  library  applications,  to 
the  amount  of  £119,  were  granted  to  schools  in  London  and  the  country. 

A  Map  of  Palestine  with  copies  of  other  publications  have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Clough,  of  the  Scottish  Evangelical  Society  in  Spain,  to  assist  him  in  contemplated 
Sunday  School  operations. 

Two  singing  classes  in  conjunction  with  the  Tonic  13ol-fa  Association  hare  been 
established,  one  elementary  and  one  advanced,  both  meeting  on  Monday  evenings. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Library  reported  up  to  the  30th  September — 
989  males,  330  females— total  1,319,  of  whom  255  are  scholars. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  having  resigned  the  office  of  Editor  of  the  Bible  Class  and 
Youth's  Magazine,  after  twelve  years'  gratuitous  service,  it  was  resolved  to  present 
him  with  a  testimonial. 

The  books  in  the  library  of  the  South  Auxiliary  have  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

METROPOLITAN  AUXILIARIES. 


South.*— A  £6  library  has  been  granted 
to  Robert  Street  Lower  Marsh  School  on 
payment  of  £3. 

East. — A  £6  library,  at  half-price,  has 
been  voted  to  Jubilee  Street  Sunday  School, 
Mile  End.  A  £3  library,  at  one-third,  to 
Menotti  Street,  Bethnal  Green ;  a  £9,  at 
half,  to  HackneyBoad  Wesleyan.  £5  have 
been  granted  to  the  Stratford  Wesleyan 
School,  in  aid  of  extension  of  school  build- 
ing. 

A  conference  was  held  on  the  29th  of 
October  in  Adelphi  School,  Hackney.  The 
subject  discussed  was  "Training  Classes. 
how  may  they  be  successfully  conducted  ?" 
The  opener  was  Mr.  G.  Wood,  the  Bev. 
A.  A.  Bamsay  presiding. 

Wsst.— Brunswick  Chapel  School,  Mil- 
ton Street,  Dorset  "Square,  has  been  ad" 
mitted  into  union.  Xtbraries  have  been 
voted  to  the  following  schools :— Buislip  £8, 
and  Marylebone  Presbyterian  (£3),  and 
assistance,  as  part  ofrent,  to  Portman  Hall 
Sunday  School,  19s.  Cd.,  and  13s.  to  Weir's 
Passage.    Four  training  and  preparation 


classes  have  been  reopened;  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  opening  of  five  Tonic 
Sol-fa  classes. 

SoUth-wbst.— -Xibraries  "voted  as  fol- 
lows :— to  Westminster  School,  £6  at  half; 
and  to  Claverton  'Street,  £9  at  one-third. 
Two  senior -scholars'  entertainments  have 
been  held,  and  lectures  given,  one  by- 
Mr.  Crowther,  on  "Fbes;"  *nd  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  on  "The  hand." 
The  lectures  were  much  appreciated 
by  large  audiences.  Mr.  Crowther  is 
to  give  a  lecture  on  ** 'Spiders,'*  on  the 
7th  ofBecember.  A  prayer  meeting 
and  a  conference  have  been  held  in  Bedee- 
ton  Chapel,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  PearsaH,  the  object  beingtoeall 
the  attention  of  ministers,  deacons,  church 
members,  and  others,  to-the  necessity  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  add  efficiency  of 
teachers  and  schools.  Both  meetings  were 
well  attended. 

Lambeth. — A  conference  was  held  on 
the  27th  October,  on  Bands  of  Hope  in  con- 
nection with  Sunday  schools. 
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COUNTBY  UNIONS. 


Attbeclipfe.— TUc  Zion  Chapel  Ma- 
gazine  Society  held  its  seventh  annual  tea 
meeting  on  Thursday,  November  11.  This 
meeting  is  always  held  in  November,  to 
make  preparations  for  re-canvassing  the 
districts  in  December  for  the  ensuing  Tear, 
opening  new  districts,  filling  up  vacancies 
in  the  agency,  and  hearing  the  secretary's 
report,  &c.  Part  of  the  area  of  the  society's 
operations  is  inhabited  by  colliers  on  strike 
at  Tinsley  Park  pits,  and  this  has,  to  a 
slight  extent,  diminished  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines in  that  neighbourhood.  With  this 
exception  the  society  is  reported  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  secretary 
says,  "  In  no  previous  year  have  greater 
harmony,  good- will,and  earnestness  seemed 
to  prevail  amongst  the  agents  than  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  twenty-six  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  work  of  this  society, 
and  they  represent  all  classes  in  the  con- 
gregation, but  the  principal  of  them  are 
Sunday  school  teachers.  The  funds  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition ;  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  magazines  this  year  is  £18,  and  this 
has  enabled  the  committee  to  distribute  a 
large  amount  of  literature  in  the  shape  of 
tracts,  "  Attercliffe  Messengers,"  sermons, 
&c.  A  little  organisation  like  this  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  great  good,  both  to  those 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  about  1,000 
magazines  per  month,  and  also  to  the  sub- 
scribers themselves.  The  agents  report 
that  the  subscribers  eagerly  look  out  every 
month  for  their  magazines.  The  Bev.  John 
Calvert  is  the  president  and  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  B.  S.  Booth  is  the  secretary,  either  of 
whom  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information 
to  any  one,  either  as  to  the  working  of 
this,  or  the  organization  of  similar  socie- 
ties. This  mode  of  supplying  magazines 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  Christian  churches,  as 
a  means  of  rooting  out  that  light  and  per- 
nicious reading  which  is  the  ruin  of  many 
of  our  young  people. 

Bbult.— On  Wednesday,  October  20ih, 


the  thirty-ninth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Beult  union  was  held  at  Headcorn,  in  the 
Wesleyan  Schoolroom.  Mr.  B.  Children* 
occupied  the  chair.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were— 1.  What  does  God  require 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  as  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  of  their  Lord?  2.  How  far  is 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  instru- 
mental in  the  conversion  of  the  scholar  ? 
There  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  teachers 
from  nearly  every  school  in  the  union,  and 
the  subjects  were  well  discussed.  The 
second  subject  was  introduced  by  a  paper 
written  by  a  lady.  This  paper  was  marked 
by  much  ability.  It  was  comprehensive, 
clear,  and  methodical.  It  was  an  admirable 
compendium  of  Scripture,  both  old  and 
new,  on  the  subject  of  Faith— its  power, 
and  the  encouragements  promised  to  those 
who  exercise  it. 

BiEKBNHBiD.— A  tea  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sunday  school  union  was 
held  in  the  school  room  of  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Hamilton  Square,  on  27th  Septem- 
ber. About  120  teachers  and  friends  par- 
took of  tea.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Bev.  James  Mann,  who  referred  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Sabbath 
school  work,  especially  in  view  of  future 
legislation.  Mr.  Clements,  the  deputation 
from  the  London  Union,  referring  to  his 
visits  to  schools  on  the  previous  day,  ex- 
pressed his  great  surprise  that  there  were 
so  few  morning  schools  in  the  town.  Speak- 
ing of  infant  classes,  he  enlarged  upon  the 
necessity  for  separate  class-rooms,  and  the 
paramount  importance  of  fostering  these 
classes  so  as  to  get  the  children  at  the 
earliest  age.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  the 
method  of  teaching,  Mr.  Clements  advo- 
cated a  painstaking  and  earnest  mode,  and 
observed  that  where  there  are  preparation 
classes  the  teachers  are  most  efficient ;  the 
establishment  of  such  classes  might  form 
part  of  the  work  of  the  local  unions.  He 
also  alluded  to  the   helps  provided  for 
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teachers,  and  advocated  the  establishment 
of  training  classes,  in  which  the  senior 
scholars  might  be  fitted  to  become 
teachers.  Mr.  Clements  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Continental  work  of  the  union, 
and  spoke  of  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended their  efforts  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  After  some  further  re- 
marks from  the  chairman  and  Bev.  F. 
Barnes,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  deputation,  and  the  meeting  was 
closed  with  the  benediction. 

Bubitlet. — The  schools  of  this  union, 
seven  in  number,  were  visited  by  Mr.  T. 
J.  Cox,  of  the  Parent  Society,  on  the  10th 
October.  On  the  following  day  a  confer- 
ence of  teachers  and  senior  scholars  was 
held  in  Salem  Chapel,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
J.  Baron,  the  treasurer  of  the  union. 
Hints  and  suggestions  were  offered  by  the 
deputation— on  the  evils  of  the  "  half-day  " 
and  "alternate  Sunday"  teaching— the 
advantages  of  the  uniform  lesson  system, 
and  the  importance  of  efficient  teaching  and 
preparation.  Certain  works  and  periodi- 
cals, published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
were  recommended  as  adapted  to  the  wants 
of,  and  as  helps  to,  earnest  Sunday 
school  teachers.  Mention  was  likewise 
made  of  the  Sunday  school  cause  on  the 
Continent— its  origin  and  progress— and 
the  encouragements  to  teachers  in  their 
work.  The  meeting  was  afterwards  ad- 
dressed by  Messrs.  L.  Clement,  Thomas 
Clarke,  B.  Fairer,  H.  Duerden,  A.  Strange, 
J.  Fawcett,  and  others.  There  were  about 
120  teachers  and  scholars  present  from  the 
various  schools  in  the  union. 

Dhwsbttrt.  —  The  annual  autumnal 
soirSe  of  this  union  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  Oct.  2.  Tea  was  provided  in  the 
Ebeneser  Schoolroom,  to  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  sat  down ;  after  which 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  same 
place.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
the  friends  of  Sunday  schools.  The  Bev. 
H.  Sturt  presided.  Various  interesting 
and  instructive  addresses  were  delivered, 
extracts  from  which  we  hope  to  give  in  a 
future  number. 


D0EOHB8TBE.— The  Dorchester  union 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Terry,  as  deputation 
from  the  Sunday  School  Union,  according 
to  previous  arrangements.  On  Sunday 
morning,  October  24th,  he  visited  the  Bap- 
tist and  Congregational  Schools,  the  only 
ones  in  the  union  in  this  town  j  and  in  the 
afternoon,  at  three  o*clock,'he  held  a  united 
children's  service  in  the  Baptist  Chapel. 
There  were  the  children  of  four  schools 
present,  with  their  teachers ;  and  the  gal- 
leries, where  not  occupied  by  the  children, 
were  filled  by  their  parents  and  friends. 
This  was  a  highly  interesting  service.  The 
deputation  met  the  teachers,  after  the 
evening  service,  for  united  prayer  in  the 
Congregational  Chapel,  the  Bev.  T.  Neave, 
pastor,  presiding.  On  Monday,  after  en- 
joying a  social  tea,  the  deputation,  teach- 
ers, and  friends  met  for  conference  in  the 
Congregational  Schoolroom,  the  Bev.  T. 
Neave  again  presiding.  The  deputation, 
Bev.  Mr.  Heave,  and  Messrs.  C.  Pounsey, 
Bobert  Edwards,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
union  (H.  Bunting)  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference. At  the  close  M.  Devenish,  Esq., 
proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Terry,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Brett  closed  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

Gloucester. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  union  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
October  25,  in  Nortbgate  Street  Chapel, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  J.  Gould,  of 
Bristol,  as  a  deputation  on  behalf  of  the 
Parent  Union.  Tea  was  provided  in  the 
adjoining  schoolroom  at  six  o'clock,  at 
which  about  150  were  present.  The 
public  meeting  followed  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  Bev.  H. 
Castle.  From  the  report  it  appears 
that  thirteen  of  the  scholars  during  the 
past  year  have  connected  themselves  with 
the  visible  church  of  Christ.  The  union, 
as  well  as  the  city,  has  recently  sustained 
a  severe  loss  in  the  removal,  by  death,  of 
the  Bev.  W.  Collings,  who  was  a  very  warm 
friend  of  Sunday  schools,  and  to  whom  a 
kindly  allusion  was  made  in  the  report. 
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The  meeting  fM  addressed  by  the  deputa- 
tion, who  exhibited  specimens  of  the  va- 
none  publication*  of  the  Parent  Union,  and 
also  by  the  Ben.  — ■  Argue  and  Beard 
and  Means.  Bowbotham  (of  Cheltenham), 
Higgs,  and  Nicholson,  of  Gloucester. 

HoLLimroon  and  Failswobth. — Mr. 
Denby,  of  London,  visited  this  union  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Parent  Society  on 
Sunday,  the  26th  September.  He  saw 
five  of  the  schools  in  union,  at  each  of 
which  be  gave  a  short  address.  A  united 
prayer  meeting1  of  the  teachers  was  held 
after  the  chapel  service  in  the  evening,  in 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Schoolroom,  Hol- 
linwood,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Denby 
spoke  briefly  on  the  importance  of  prayer. 
On  Monday  evening,  the  26th  September, 
a  public  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held 
in  the  Wesleyan  Schoolroom,  Failsworth. 
Mr.  Joseph  Schofield  presided,  and  after 
a  few  appropriate  introductory  remarks, 
called  upon  Mr.  Denby  to  address  the 
meeting.  Afterwards,  the  meeting  assumed 
the  form  of  a  conference,  and  several  im- 
portant Sunday  school  topics  were  dis- . 
cussed  by  Messrs.  A.  Piatt,  A.  Bydings, 
B.  Bydings,  G.  Taylor,  Wharmby,  Cowl- 
ing, Chadwick,  T.  Davies,  W.  Davies,  and 
the  Bev.  B.  Williams.  (The  meeting  was 
an  earnest  one,  and  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  and  to  help  the  cause  of  the  young 
in  the  district. 

Lbicxstbbbsibs.  —  The  anniversary 
meetings  of  the  above  union  were  held 
on  Sunday  and  Monday,  September  26th 
and  27th.  On  Sunday  the  scholars  were 
gathered  in  Archdeacon  Lane,  Bishop 
Street,  Gallowtree  Gate,  Hill  Street,  Lon- 
don Bead,  and  Oxford  Street  Chapels, 
where  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Be  vs. 
T.  J.  Ennals,  E.  Nye,  N.  Haycroft,  T.  H. 
Thompson,  J.  P.  Allen,  and  £.  Franks, 
On.  Monday  evening  the  tea  meeting  of 
teachers  was  held  in  Belvoir  Street  School- 
room, and  a  public  meeting  after  tea.  M. 
Maxfield,  Esq.,  presided,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
Leicestershire  union,  calling  attention  to 


the  progress  it  had  made  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1836. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Preston  read  the  annual  report 
which  gave  the  general  statistics  as  fol- 
lows:— In  Leicester,  29  schools,  10,961 
scholars,  and  1,082  teachers.  In  the  coon* 
try,  42  schools,  4,691  scholars,  778  teachers; 
66  scholars  in  the  country  and  96  in  the 
town  had  joined  the  churches  during  the 
year.  Aggregate  number  In  the  whole 
union— scholars,  16,692;  teachers,  1,880. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Williams  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  B.  Walker,  and  carried. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Bev. 
E.  Franks  to  address  the  meeting  upon 
"  The  temptations  of  our  elder  scholars.'7 
He  said,  the  dangers  to  which  elder  scholars 
were  exposed  were  of  three  kinds*— com- 
panionship, reading,  and  pleasures.  Com- 
panionships were  formed  by  accident  in 
the  workshop,  or  the  recreation  grounds. 
In  many  instances  these  associations  led 
otherwise  pious  youths  astray,  and  they 
lost  them.  Then  as  to  their  reading; 
he  was  told  there  was  a  class  of  literature 
refined,  the  produce  of  educated  minds, 
the  offspring  of  a  licentious  spirit,  which 
was  confirming  the  upper  classes  in  infi- 
delity. The  daily  and  weekly  press, 
under  the  pretence  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  advocated  excursions  on  the 
Sunday.  Then  there  were  the  sensational 
novel,  the  lives  of  pirates  and  highwaymen, 
the  penny  trash,  and  that  abominable 
police  sheet  The  young  people  were 
reading  these  things,  and  must  be  pol- 
luted by  them.  Again,  as  to  pleasure, 
most  of  the  young  people  found  pleasure 
in  undue  excitement.  Mow  what  was  the 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  They 
should  study  each  character,  and  try  to 
fortify  them  in  respect  to  their  special  weak- 
nesses. Let  no  feeling  of  mock  modesty 
prevent  them  taking  their  scholars  aside, 
and  advising  them  as  to  their  failings.  As 
they  must  have  companions,  lot  them 
recognise  the  fact,  and  give  their  scholars 
companions  of  a  wise  character.  As  they 
would  have  reading,  let  them  make  the 
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libraries  better;  and  as  they  must  hare 
pleasures,  give  them  pleasures  of  a  superior 
and  purer  character. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Wood. 

Lewes. — Mr.  Clements  visited  this 
union  on  the  8th  of  October.  Pre v  iously  to 
the  evening  meeting  the  committee  met 
at  the  treasurer's  house.  At  the  meeting 
of  teachers  which  was  afterwards  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Schoolroom,  the  depu- 
tation spoke  upon  points  suggested  by  the 
committee;  and  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence a  preparation  class,  and  to  provide 
entertainments  during  the  winter  for  the 
employment  and  instruction  of  elder 
scholars. 

Liverpool.— The  "  Children's  Concert 
of  Sacred  Song,"  given  on  the  15  th  Octo- 
ber, in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  at- 
tracted an  audience  such  as  has  seldom 
been  seen  within  its  walls ;  body,  galleries, 
aisles,  doorways,  lobbies,  were  closely 
packed  with  eager  and  curious  people. 
The  Liverpool  Sunday  School  Union  having 
under  consideration  the  unsatisfactory 
singing  in  their  schools,  and  determining 
to  improve  it,  thought  of  the  best  means 
of  effecting  this  object.  Selections  from 
each  school  made  up  the  choir  of  1,200 
voices,  the  task  of  training  was  under- 
taken by  efficient  and  painstaking  teach- 
ers of  the  various  schools.  Sixteen  hymns 
were  selected  and  practised,  comprising, 
amongst  others,  "  He  leads  us  on,"  "  0 
Christian,  Awake,"  "Angels  are  Waiting," 
"Plea  for  Mercy,"  "Echo  Chorus,"  "The 
Pilgrims,"*  Mr.  Best,  the  Corporation 
organist,  accompanying  on  the  grand 
organ,  and  Mr.  A.  Buchanan  officiating  as 
conductor.  The  orchestra  bad  been  en- 
larged to  accommodate  the  unusual  choir, 
which,  rising  in  tier  over  tier  of  little 
happy,  smiling  faces,  beaming  with  ex- 

•  Most  of  these  were  from  "  The  Ame- 
rican Sacred  Songster,"  published  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  price  4s.  A  large 
number  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  are  also 
published  separately,  in  the  form  of  music 
handbills,  at  8d.  per  hundred ;  or,  assorted, 
10d.  per  100. 


peetation,  formed  a  picture  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it.  The  choir, 
returning  to  their  various  schools,  will 
most  assuredly  tend,  by  their  increased 
knowledge  of  time  and  tune,  to  improve 
their  singing-~the  object  sought.  The 
union  had  no  money-making  object, 
though  the  fact  that  the  concert  was 
pecuniarily  a  success  is  as  gratifying  aa 
it  was  desirable.  The  idea  so  success- 
fully demonstrated  by  the  Liverpool  Sun- 
day school  union  is  worthy  carrying  out 
in  other  places. 

Mipdmmbqbqucot.— On  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  30th  October,  Mr.  Deaby,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Parent  Society,  mat  the 
committee  of  this  union  for  conference. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  the  deputation 
visited  the  schools  in  the  union.  After 
the  evening  service,  a  teachers'  prayer 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  when  the  minister  presided;  the 
deputation  gave  an  address. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  1st  November, 
a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional  Schoolroom,  and  afterwards  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Congregational  ChapeL 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Packet,  the  president  of  the 
union,  took  the  chair.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Chad- 
burn,  the  deputation,  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  seven  connected  schools 
addressed  the  meeting.  Messrs.  W.  Cross- 
ley,  H.  Crossley,  Ainsley,  Creasy,  Dods- 
worth,  Milburn,  Bowman,  Nottingham, 
Biley,  and  Calvert  also  spoke.  The  com- 
mittee purpose  making  earnest  efforts  to 
extend  the  union,  and  render  it  increasingly 
useful  to  the  rapidly  growing  population 
of  the  district. 

Norwich. — The  visitation  of  this  union 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Souther  on  the 
24th  and  25th  October.  Eleven  schools 
were  seen  by  him,  and  they  were  found 
mostly  in  excellent  condition.  The 
school  accommodation,  especially  separate 
class-rooms  for  the  infants  and  for 
senior  scholars,  is  of  superior  character. 
The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  teachers, 
and  they  are  well  attended  by  scholars. 
An  intelligent,  earnest  spirit  pervades  the 
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work  of  the  schools  and  of  the  union  alio. 
In  the  evening  several  hundred  teachers 
and  friends  gathered  in  St.  Mary's  School- 
room for  united  prayer.  The  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Princes  Street  Chapel. 
The  president  of  the  union,  Mr.  Jarrold, 
took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Her.  Mr.  Barrett,  and  by  Messrs. 
Allen,  Dakin,  Smither,  and  others. 

NoTTiveHAX. — By  the  combined  action 
of  the  committees  of  the  Sunday  School 
Institute  and  the  Sunday  school  union  of 
this  town  a  large  meeting  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Hall, 
on  the  18th  October,  to  recognise  and  in- 
augurate this  evangelical  alliance  among 
teachers  of  all  Christian  communions.  Mr. 
John  Barber,  the  mayor,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  several  ministers  and  gentlemen 
were  on  the  platform.  After  some  appro- 
priate remarks  by  the  chairman  on  the 
importance  of  united  Christian  action, 
Messrs.  Heald  and  Smither,  of  London, 
representatives  of  the  two  Parent  Societies, 
gave  addresses  on  Sunday  school  work, 
which  were  followed  by  the  usual  acknow- 
ledgments. On  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Smither 
visited  eight  of  the  schools  in  union,  and 
noticed  many  satisfactory  features  in  the 
accommodation,  discipline,  and  working 
of  the  schools.  The  infant  classes  are 
open  to  much  improvement.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  a  prayer  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  visitation  was  held  in 
Hounds  Gate  Schoolroom. 

Bamsbottom. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  union  was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
the  6th  November,  in  the  schoolroom  con- 
nected with  the  Baptist  Chapel.  After  an 
excellent  tea,  Samuel  Enowles,  Esq.,  took 
the  chair.  Mr.  Alfred  Casson,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  union,  read  an  interesting 
report;  after  which  the  Bev.  Messrs.  W. 
Hall,  Mossop,  Chapman,  T.  Cain,  and 
B.  Maden;  also  Mr.  Haworth,  Mr.  F. 
Holding,  and  Mr.  Denby  (the  deputation 
from  the  Parent  Society)  addressed  the 
meeting.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  the 
deputation  visited  some  of  the  schools  in 
union,  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  united 


teachers'  prayer  meeting  held  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Methodist  Schoolroom,  and  gave  an 
address.  On  Monday  evening,  the  8th 
November,  there  was  a  teachers'  conference 
meeting  held  in  the  Baptist  Schoolroom. 
The  Bev.  M.  Lumsden  presided.  The  depu- 
tation addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length 
on  matters  arising  out  of  the  visitation  of 
the  schools,  gave  information  respecting 
the  home  and  Continental  operations  of  the 
Parent  Society,  and  urged  the  teachers 
with  renewed  vigour  to  prosecute  their 
great  work  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Bev.  B.  Maden,  and  Messrs.  H.  Maden, 
E.  Smith,  Spencer,  and  others,  asked  ques- 
tions and  addressed  the  meeting.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  union,  and  most  encou- 
raging results  are  anticipated  from  the 
anniversary  services. 

Beading. — There  are  eight  schools  in 
this  local  union,  all  of  which  were  visited 
by  Mr.  Shrimpton  on  Sunday,  October 
17.  Their  organization,  numbers,  and 
efficiency  may  be  reported  as  quite  up  to 
the  average,  except  in  the  matter  of  school 
libraries,  which  need  more  attention. 

The  Bagged  School  will  shortly  remove 
to  new  and  more  commodious  premises, 
now  in  process  of  alteration. 

In  the  evening  a  united  prayer  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Bridge  Street  Schoolrooms, 
and  was  numerously  attended.  Mr. 
Shrimpton  addressed  the  teachers  upon 
the  subject  of  Present  Besults.  On  the 
following  evening,  the  usual  quarterly  tea 
meeting  was  held  in  Trinity  Chapel  School- 
room, and  after  tea  a  conference  was  held. 
Mr.  T.  James,  the  chairman  of  the  union, 
presided.  He  stated  that  several  young 
men  had  gone  from  four  of  the  Beading 
churches  into  the  mission  field.  One  of 
these  young  men  was  the  first  Christian 
missionary  that  had  ever  visited  the  island 
on  which  he  now  resided,  and  had  since 
sent  above  £300  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Mr.  Shrimpton  then  made  some 
practical  observations,  based  on  his  visit 
to  the  schools.  He  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  visitation  of  the  school4, 
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as  one  of  the  best  means  of  cementing  the 
union;  and,  among  other  things,  touched 
upon  preparation,  pointing  out  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  books  of  revela- 
tion, native,  literature,  and  daily  life.  An 
animated  discussion  ensued,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  have  some  practical  issue  and 
exert  a  beneficial  influence. 

STOCXTOff-oir-TBBS,— A.  teachers'  con- 
ference meeting,  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  school  union  in  this  place,  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2nd  Novem- 
ber, in  the  New  Baptist  Schoolroom; 
Mr.  E.  Mandall,  chairman.  Mr.  Denby 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
afterwards  answered  sundry  questions 
proposed  to  him  on  Sunday  school  mat- 
ters. The  Bav.  Mr.  Allan,  and  Messrs. 
Parrott,  Watson,  J.  Burn,  and  others, 
took  part  in  the  meeting.  This  union  is 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  there  are  now  fif- 
teen associated  schools.  Mr.  Parrott,  an 
active  member  of  the  committee,  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  publication  depart- 
ment; the  result  is  a  very  extensive  circu- 
lation of  the  monthly  periodicals.  We  com- 
mend his  example  to  others  for  imitation. 
Sudbuby.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
union  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  at 
Bares,  on  Tuesday,  October  l&fch;  in  the 
afternoon,  reports  firom  the  schools  and 
visitors  were  presented,  many  encouraging 
instances  of  usefulness  being  recorded. 
Tea  was  provided  in  the  schoolroom;  and 
at  the  evening  meeting  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wale 
presided;  the  report  was  read  by  the  se- 
cretary, Mr.  Steed;  the  meeting  assumed 
the  form  of  a  conference,  and  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cox,  deputation  firom  the 
Parent  Society,  by  Bev.  Messrs.  Steer  and 
Turner,  and  by  aeveral  other  friends. 

Thombuby.— The  second  anniversary 
meeting  of  this  union  were  held  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  October  17th  and  18th.  Mr. 
J.  Terry,  of  the  Parent  Union,  attended  as 
a  deputation.  Mr.  Terry  visited  the  schools 
in  the  town  on  the  morning  of  Sunday; 
in  tike  afternoon  addressed  a  large  gather- 
ing of  children,  teachers,  and  parents  at 
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the  Independent  Chapel,  and  at  the  close 
gave  a  lesson  to  a  class  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  number  <of 
teachers.  On  Monday,  at  two  p-nju,  the 
teachers  of  the  union  met  for  conference  at 
the  Wesleyan  ChapeL  J.  Haymaa,  Esq., 
of  Bristol,  presided.  After  singing  and 
prayer  the  deputation  read  a  carofully 
prepared  paper  on  "  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  school,  the  church,  and  the 
parents  of  our  scholars."  A  lively  and 
important  .discussion  ensued,  in  which 
several  of  the  teachers  and  minietew  pre- 
sent took  part.  A  public  tea  and  meeting 
were  held  in  the  evening  in  the  British 
Schoolroom.  The  annual  report  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  ConneU,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  18  schools,  166  teachers,  and  1,030 
scholars  formed  the  union.  Literary  and 
other  grants  had  been  made,  and  visitors 
had  during  the  year  been  to  most  of  the 
schools,  and  extracts  of  their  reports  were 
read.  A  central  library  for  teachers  chiefly 
had  been  opened  last  January,  with  200 
vol&v  which  had  been  well  used,  350  issues 
having  been  made.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  J.  Haymaa,  Esq.  (chairman), 
the  deputation,  Bevs.  P.  Griffith,  E.  M. 
Shearn,  J.  S.  Binder,  Messrs.  £.  GL  Coun- 
cell,  £.  B.  Lonnen,  and  J.  Pitcher.  Con- 
sidering the  stormy  state  of  the  weather 
the  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
will  doubtless  yield  important  fruit  in  con- 
nection with  the  interesting  and  invaluable 
work  of  Sunday  school  teaching. 


[In  our  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  South  Cotewold  and  fiundseds  of 
Cricklade  union  we  omitted  Swindon  as 
the  place  of  meeting  on  the  6th  October  J 

Cestimoittal. 

GoeroBT — On  Tuesday,  October  6th, 
the  children  of  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School  presented  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Joans  (who  ia  about  to  resignhis 
church  in  order  to  aftect  an  amalgamation 
of  the  two  Independent  churches  in  this 
town),  with  a  gilt  Timqntoe,  The 
teachers  also  presented  a  beautiful  Set  af 

Fruit  Knives  amd  Forks,   / 
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SCOTTISH  SABBATH  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 


The  first  convention  connected  'with 
the  Sunday  school  interest  of  Scotland  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
then  passed,  the  second  convention  was 
held  in  Glasgow  on  the  7th  and  8th  Oc- 
tober last.  The  occasion  fully  realized  the 
hopes  and  expectations  cherished  bj  the 
friends  of  the  cause. 

The  meeting  was  numerously  attended ; 
the  various  papers  read  were  able  and 
effective  j  the  discussions  were  interesting 
and  spirited ;  and  the  whole  proceedings, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  issue  in  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  Sabbath  schools  of 
Scotland. 

The  number  of  delegates,  including  a 
few  from  England,  Ireland,  and  America, 
was  134 ;  and  the  number  of  towns  repre- 
sented, 63. 

The  Convention  was  open  to  Christians 
of  all  evangelical  denominations.  A  large 
number  of  visitors,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, were  present,  and  the  meetings  were 
attended  by  Sir  James  Lumsden,  the 
Lord  Provost,  Mr.  Graham,  M.P.  for 
Glasgow,  and  many  well-known  citizens 
and  ministers. 

The  opening  meeting  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  7th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in 
the  Merchants'  Hall,  Bailie  William 
Taylor  (President  of  the  Glasgow  Sunday 
school  union)  in  the  chair.  After  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  an  excellent  inaugural 
address  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles 
Inglis  (the  Scottish  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary) read  a  paper  on  "The  Sunday 
school;  its  necessity  and  value  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  social,  educational, 
and  spiritual  destitution  of  the  young, 
especially  those  in  our  large  cities." 

The  paper  was  well  received,  and  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  by  many  of 
the  ministers  and  delegates  present.  After 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Morrison  (Hector  o^ 
the  Free  Normal  Seminary,  Glasgow)  read 
a  paper  on  "The  art  of  teaching,"  laying 
down  a  number  of  practical  rules,  and 


afterwards  illustrating  his  observations  in 
an  interesting  manner  with  a  model  class. 

The  convention  adjourned  about  four 
o'clock,  and  resumed  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, at  John  Street  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  David  M'Cowan,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  At  this  meeting  three  able  and 
interesting  papers  were  read;  the  first, 
by  Eev.  W.  Fraser,  of  Paisley,  on  "What 
agencies  will  best  enable  us  to  retain  our 
hold  upon  the  young,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  church  membership?"  the  second, 
by  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  the  High  School, 
Glasgow,  on  "The  Glasgow  Eoundry 
Boys'  Beligious  Society ; "  and  the  third, 
by  Mr.  D.  M.  West,  on  "The  Glasgow 
Young  Men's  Society  for  Beligious  Im- 
provement." 

The  first  of  these  papers  gave  rise  to  a 
lengthy  and  lively  discussion ;  the  second 
and  third  were  descriptive  of  two  most 
important  and  successful  movements  on 
behalf  of  the  more  neglected  portion  of  the 
working  classes  of  Glasgow,  movements 
which  might  be  imitated  with  great  advan- 
tage in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  cities  and  towns. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  com- 
menced with  a  public  breakfast  in  the 
Trades' Hall,  which  was  largely  attended.  G. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  presided,  and,  after  break- 
fast was  served,  said  a  few  words  of  welcome 
and  congratulation,  when  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hartley  of  London,  Mr. 
Muir  of  Dumfries,  Bev.  —  Johnston  of 
Belfast,  Mr.  Smith  of  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Bogers  of  Manchester,  and  Bev.  B.  Blytb 
of  Edinburgh.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  con- 
ference was  resumed  in  the  Merchants 
Hall,  Michael  Connal,  Esq.,  in  the  chair; 
and  after  devotional  exercises  papers  were 
read,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  on  "The 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  young,  and 
the  importance  of  special  day  services  for 
them  on  the  Sabbath;"  by  Mr.  D.  Mar- 
shall Lang,  on  "The  reflex  influence  of 
the  work  of  Sunday  school  instruction 
on  the  teachers  themselves;"  and  by 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Harkness,  the  blind  president 
of  the  Dumfries  union,  and  the  originator 
of  the  Scottish  Sunday  school  conventions, 
on  "  Sabbath  School  Unions,  their  import- 
ance and  proper  organization."  Each  of 
these  papers  was  followed  by  discussion, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  third  convention  should 
be  held  in  Dumfries  in  October,  1870. 

In  the  evening  a  great  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  W.  Graham* 
M.P.,  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings 
by  an  impressive  speech,  after  which  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Bev.  J.  H.  Wil- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  on  "Beasons  for 
being  a  Sunday  school  teacher;"  by  Rev. 
D.  M<Ewan,  on  "  The  Sunday  school  in  re- 
lation to  the  family ; "  by  Bev.  D.  Macleod, 
on  "  Sunday  school  teachers  helps  to  the 
ministry;"   by  Bev.    H.    Batchelor,    on 


"  The  teacher's  one  aim,  what  should  it  be?" 
and  by  Bev.  J.  Wells  and  Bev.  Professor 
Sheppard,  from  Chicago,  on  "American 
Sunday  schools."*  With  this  meeting 
the  engagements  of  the  convention  were 
brought  to  a  close,  and  it  only  remains  to 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  em- 
pire may  by  these  engagements  receive  an 
impetus  which  shall  hasten  the  time  when 
all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  unto 
the  greatest. 

*  The  speech  of  the  Bev.  H.  Batchelor 
was  especially  noticeable,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  this  speech,  with  the  address 
and  exercise  of  Mr.  Morrison  on  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bell  on  the 
"  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys  *  Religious  So- 
ciety," constituted  the  gems  of  the  conven- 
tion. 


MEETINGS  OF  SENIOR  SCHOLABS. 


Another  series  of  senior  scholars'  meet- 
ings, arranged  by  the  committee  of  the 
§unday  School  Union,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  first  gathering  was  on  the 
6th  October;  this  was  at  Falcon  Square 
Chapel,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies  read  selections  from  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  illustrative 
music  selections  were  given  by  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Sol-fa  Class,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Hartley  presided.  The 
chapel  was  full,  and  the  proceedings  gave 
much  satisfaction.  Subsequent  gatherings 
have  been  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Old 
Bailey,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  as  follows : — 
October  12,  Lecture  on  "  Beading,"  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Brand.  Mr.  B.  Clarke  in  the  chair. 
October  19,  Miscellaneous  Headings  and 
Music.  Bev.  Joseph  Boyle  presided.  Octo- 
ber 26,  Lecture  on  "  The  Hand  "  (with  Dia- 
grams), by  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  B.  Sc.    Bev. 


J.Benny,  M.A.,  presided.  Novembers, 
Lecture  on  "The  Eye"  (with  Models),  by 
Mr.  James  Crowther.  Bev.  T.  G,  Atkin- 
son presided.  November  0,  Miscellaneous 
Readings  and  Music  Bev.  W.  Grigsby 
presided.  November  16, Lecture  on  "Iron" 
(with  Specimens  and  Experiments),  by 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  the  Boyal  School 
of  Mines.  Bev.  W.  Howieson  in  the 
chair. 

All  these  have  been  well  attended,  with 
evident  interest  and  appreciation.  The 
gentlemen  who  presided  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  few  brief  words  of  ear- 
nest counsel,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  committee  that  the 
ministers  who  were  invited  so  readily 
responded  and  sympathized  so  sincerely 
as  they  did  with  the  objects  contemplated 
in  thus  providing  means  of  instruction  and 
rational  recreation  for  young  persons. 
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Plan  of  Jerusalem  508 

Pope,  The  Infallibility  of. 529 

Popery  and  Religious  Freedom 195 

Popular  Sentiment,  Fickleness  of. 484 

Power  of  Evil  over  the  Heart    234 

Practical  Knowledge 482 

Practical  Piety   106 

Prayer  and  Deliverance  483 

Prayer,  Power  of,  364;  towards  Jerusalem  434 

Prayers  Answered 510 

Praying  Officer,  The 333 

Preaching  Christ    319 

Preparation  for  Death 194 

Prepared  for  Work 341 

Presbyterians  (The)  in  Rome 244 

Presents  to  the  Pope 243 

Princess  of  Wales  and  Oriental  Customs  244 

Prison  Statistics 211 

Prisoners  who  Escaped 231 

Prizes  for  Essays  on  Sunday  School  En- 
tertainments   346 
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Profession  and  Practice 320 

Prophets  189 

Protestant  England  compared  with  Papal 

Countries 448 

Protestantism  in  France  —  its  Progress, 

367;  in  Spain 410 

Providential  Escapes    157 

Prudence  and  Rectitude  24 

Pure  Literature— will  it  Counteract  the 

Impure?  : 474 

Purposes  Accomplished   510 

Pusey  (Dr.)  Defends  the  Real  Presence    367 

Quemadero,  The 323 


Rajpootan,  Success  of  Mission  at 369 

Ramoth-gilead    189 

Rating  of  Ragged  and  Sunday  Schools,  158, 

329 ;    Resolutions    of    Sunday   School 

Union  Committee  in  reference  to,  369 ; 

the  Act  Passed 410,528 

Rationalism  in  France 242 

Reading  and  Thinking 405 

Real  Presence,  The 867 

Regard  due  to  the  Sabbath 443 

Rehoboam,  Folly  of 66 

Relations  (The)  of  the  Sunday  School  to 

the  Congregation  and  Church 505 

Religion  brings  Happiness 320 

Reminiscences  of  an  Old  School   320 

Repent  and  Believe  now 406 

Report  of  Sunday  School  Union   254 

Resist  the  Tempter   442 

Resisting  Temptation  488 

Rest    60 

Return  (The)  from  the  Captivity   426, 434 

Rewards  in  Sunday  Schools 428,  471 

Rhoda   368 

Rice  (Dr.)  on  Studying  the  Lesson  172 

Riding  on  Asses 191 

Right  Way,  The 238 

Ritualism,  55 ; A  Hindoo  and  324 

RoadtoGhwa  311 

Road  to  Ruin  often  Trodden  by  Boys 128 

Rolls,  House  of  the   435 

Roman  Catholic  Priests  and  Education,  323, 428 

Romanism,  Increase  of,  in  England 428 

Rome,  Paul  at 457,  476 

Romish  Church,  Aspirations  of 529 

Romish  Intolerance 323 

Route  to  Athens 398 

Royal  Naval  Scripture  Readers'  Society...  323 

Royal  Occupations 476 

Russia,  Ecclesiastical  Reform  in  409 

Sabbath  Observance    244,367 

Safety  in  Submission 366 

Salamis 359 

Samaria 149 ;  Siege  of  229 

Samson's  Riddle,  or  the  Slayer  Slain  317 

Santa  Clara,  The  Chinese  in  244 

Saul  of  Tarsus  311,  314 

Saviour  (The)  in  Gethsemane 63 

Scholars' Situation  Register   418 

Scotch  Education  Bill    237,  352 

Scripture  a  Defence 446 

Scripture  Class,  A  Lesson  for 101, 231 

Searchingthe  Scriptures 404 

Sechala  (King)  and  his  Subjects   367 

Seeking,  Finding,  Rejoicing    313 

Selection  of  Teachers 393,  427 

Self-confldenee,  Danger  of 320 

Selling  Books  on  Sundays  212 

Selling  the  Jews 473 
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Senior  Classes , 906 

Sennacherib's  Defeat 312 

Separate  Services  367 

Seven  Counsellors,  The 435 

Seven  Dials  Temperance  Association  and 

the  Opening  of  Museums 367 

Seven  Spirits,  The 477 

"She  doesn't  Talk  any" 107 

Ship-Lights  155 

Shnnammite  (the)  Son  of... 191 

"Shuahan  the  Palace" 453 

Simon    310 

Simplicity  of  Style 365 

Smaitic  Expedition,  The  530 

Sin,  the  Destroyed  or  the  Destroyer  320 

Singing,  Do  our  Children  Joininthe? 336 

Sirdar  (A)  and  Juggernath 410 

Skye  (the  Isle  of),  A  School  in 219 

Slave  Trade,  The  Increase  of M 485 

Slayer  (The)  8iaio 317 

Smyrna 509 

Solomon's  Counsel  to  the  Young  ........  19, 23 

Solomon's  Porch    Ml 

Song  of  Songs,  The ~ 346 

Sans  of  Prophets    191 

Sorrow  must  not  hinder  Work  484 

"  Sound  (The)  of  many  Waters"  4S2 

Spain— Education  in,  238;  Fimt  Sunday 

School  in,  242 ;    Sale  of  Scriptures  in, 

244;   Site  of  the   Anto   da    Fa,  323 ; 

Religious  Freedom 366,  530 

Spanish  Cortes— Battle  of  Freedom,  242 ; 

inquisition  323 

Spencer  (Henry),  Esq 124 

Spirit  (the)  Promise  of 25 

Spiritual  Discernment 406 

Spoiled  Blossoms   232 

Spreading  the  Good  News  318 

Stand  up  for  Jesus 318 

Stanley  (Lord)  at  Glasgow  237 

••Starrs/'  or  Rolls 476 

Steadfast,  Unmoveable 407 

Stephen— Martyrdom  of.  215  ;  Charaeterof  229 

Stacks „ 397 

ir,  David . 


Studying  the  Lesson. M 172 

Success 1W 

"Suddenly"    - 402 

Sues  Canal,  324 ;  Opening  of 408 

Suffering  for  Christ's  Sake  366 

Sunday  and  Bugged  Schools  Bating  Ex- 
emption Bill 329,  528 

Sunday  Closing  in  Paris  and  Genera  242 

Sunday  Evening  Services  lor  the  Young...  376 
Sunday  School  Addresses.  188 :  Crutches, 

455 ;  Literature,  422 ;  Music 59 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland 242 

Sunday  School  Teacher,  The 502 

Sunday  School  Union— Anniversary,  252, 
274  (see  Classified  Index). 

Sunday  Schools  and  their  Censors    182 

Superintendent  (The)  and  his  Duties,  69 ; 

Motto  for 235 

Superintendents'  Association 41 

Survey  of  Sinai ; 199 

Swearing  Tom 156 

Switzerland— Sunday  School  Teachers  in,  447 

Sword  of  the  Spirit    319 

Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  243 

Tasmania,  Education  in   56 

Taylor  (Mr.),  Mission  to  Inland  China 323 

Teachers*  Conference  (see  Classified  Index). 
Teacher's  Work  r  the),  Moral  Glory  of 132 


Tea  Meeting,  Verses  for  a 499 

Temple  Walls— A  Walk  round  the,  289 ; 

(The)  Rebuilt  435 

Temple  of  Diana 433 

Temple  Sweepers   „ 433 

Terry  (Mr.),  Testimonial  to 412 

Tesselated  Pavement  (Boman)    M366, 4S5 

Tessera 435 

Testimonials  (see  Classified  Index). 

Thames  Church  Mission 324 

Thames  Tunnel  Purchased 435 

The  One  Thing. 183 

Theatre,  The 433 

Thoughts  for  my  Class 169,  333 

Throwing  Dust    415 

Tickets  in  Sunday  Schools 428, 471 

Tinnfi  (Miss),  African  Explorer 443 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Association,  Paris  Prize  Choir  387 

Town  and  Village  Sunday  Schools   523 

Town  Clerk,  The 433 

Towns,  &c 310 

Treasures  in  the  Mind— Pleasures  in  the 

Life 441 

Treatment  of  Scholars  under   Religious 

Impressions 309, 353,  394, 427 

Tree  of  Life 510 

"Tribulation,  Ten  Days" 506 

True  Courage 193 

True  Fruits  of  Conversion  235 

Trust  in  Providence  157 

Truthfulness    .'.... 407 

Turning  the  other  Cheek 234 

Turkish  Government   and   Primary  In- 
struction   „. 506 

Unchanging  Decrees    - 433 

Uninteresting  Teaching  - 302 

Usziah's  Reign  310 

Vacant  Seat,  The  » -.  135 

Valiant  in  Fight 461 

Value  of  a  Minute 519 

Verses  for  a  Tea  Meeting 430 

Victorious  Courage    _ M 74 

Vine  (The)  and  the  Branches 1,  la,  24 

Viper,  The   _ .. 475 

Waldenses,  The _ 199 

Walk  (A)  round  the  Temple  Walls  289 

Wall  (  The)  Rebuilt - 509 

Watch  against  Temptation 517 

Watson  (Mr.  W.  H.)  Memoir 5,  49,  89 

Weakness  of  God  stronger  than  Men  196 

Wedding  Garment,  The  17 

Wee  Maggie  v 300 

"  What  doth  Hinder  me  P  * 316 

Whirlwind    - 191 

White  Raiment ~ 610 

Who  shall  be  the  Greatest  ?  173 

"Whosoever"    519 

Why  the  Bible  was  Written  154 

Wine-drinking    133 

Winter,  A  Well-spent  « 479 

Wonderful  Bevealer,  The   389 

Wonders  and  Signs  190 

Word-painting   133 

Work 218 

Working  Men's  Clube  mud  Education 239 

World  (The)  Unsatisfying  426 

Worshippers,  or  Temple  Sweepers  433 

Wrong  Way,  The _.- 315 


••  Yse  "  (The)  Choice.. 
Zechariah , 
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Addresses  (see  Outlines  of  Addresses). 

Biblical  Jomiros  (see  General  Index 
for  detailed  references) : — 

Ahab's  and  Naboih's  Vineyard 151 

Ahab's  Death  189 

"ALumpofFigs" 359 

Apostles  (The)  Imprisoned 229 

Belshaszar's  Feast 433 

Boldness  of  Peter  and  John 191 

Christ's  Ascension 190 

Converts  in  Samaria 310 

Daniel  and  his  Companions,  397 ;  in  the 

Lions' Den    483 

Elijah  and  Ahab,  149 ;  and  Baal's  Pro- 
phets,  149;  at  Horeb,  150;  and  Aha- 
ziah's    Messengers,    190;    taken    to 

Heaven  191 

Emmaus,  The  Journey  to 149 

Ezra — his  Commission,  435 ;  his  Confes- 
sion   475 

Golden  Image 398 

Hainan — and  Mordecai,  475;  his  pur- 
pose Defeated 476 

Heavenly  Jerusalem 51Q 

Hezekiah— his    Deliverance,   311;    his 

Sickness 358 

Holy  Spirit  (The)  given  190 

Jerusalem  Besieged  360 

Joash— Fair  Prospects  Blighted    230 

JohnatPatmos  476 

Jonah— his  Disobedience,  310 ;  at  Nine- 
veh    311 

Josiah's  Passover  359 

Lame  Man  (The)  Healed 191 

Message  to  the  Churches  509, 510 

Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream 397 

Nehemiah's  Visit  to  Jerusalem 508 

Paul— and  Ananias,  311 ;  Escape  of,  312; 
and  Barnabas,  359;  at  Athens,  his 
preachingopposed,  398 ;  at  Jerusalem, 
435 ;  before  Felix,  435 ;  his  Shipwreck 

437 ;  at  Malta,  475;  at  Rome 476 

Peter's  Rescue  from  Prison 359 

Philip  and  the  Ethiopian 311 

Preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  360 

Return  (The)  from  the  Captivity   434 

Road  (The)  to  Gaza 311 

Saul  of  Tarsus 311 

Shunammite,  The  Son  of  the 191 

Siege  of  Samaria 229 

Stephen— Character  of. 229 

Temple  (The)  Rebuilt 435 

Tumult  at  Ephesus   4*3 

Uzziah's  Reign   310 

Wall  (The)  Rebuilt    509 

Biblical  Pafbbs  :— 

A  Walk  round  the  Temple  Walls     289 

Baal  and  his  Worshippers  146 

French  New  Testament,  The 301 

Israel  and  Egypt 45 

King's  Seal.  The 413 

Peter  and  John  before  the  Sanhedeim...  184 

Peter's  Miracles 294 

8hushan  the  Palace  463 

Vine  (The)  and  its  Branches 1 

Wall  (The)  of  Ophel 193 
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Biographical  Pafbbs  :— 

David  Stow  221 

John  Locke 385 

Continental  (see  Mission  Work). 
Co&bbspokdbnob  (see  also  The  Teachers' 
Conference) : — 
Continental  (The)  Sunday  School  Enter- 
prise      27 

Pure  Literature— will  it  Counteract  the 

Impure?  • 474 

Scholars'  Situation  Register 418 

Editors'  Box 168,  211,  372,  412 

Educational  Notes  (see  General  Index 
for  subjects  noted),  63,  159,  236,  351,  423, 
503 
Educational  Pafbbs  : — 

Adaptation  in  Teaching  the  Gospel 463 

Bible  Truth  and  Child-Nature  12 

Education  and  Crime    174 

Hints  on  Word-Painting 133 

National  Education  and  Sunday  Schools      8 

Glbaningb  bob  my  Class:— 

Abijah,  The  Reign  of. 68 

Asa's  Covenant   103 

Asa's  Good  Reign  103 

Betrayal  (The)  and  Arrest  of  Jesus 68 

Christ's  Burial  and  Resurrection 106 

Christ  Condemned  and  Mocked 103 

Christ  Crucified 104 

Christ's  Last  Words  105 

Christ's  Prayer  for  His  Disciples  66 

Confidence  for  the  Future  22 

Design,  The,  of  Judas  revealed 23 

Disciples  (The)  Comforted 24 

Early  Piety 65 

Elijah  and  the  Famine 105 

Faithful  Friendship  84 

Fall  (The)of  Peter 68 

Folly  of  Rehoboam    66 

Garden  of  Gethsemane 67 

Jehoshaphat's  Deliverance 105 

Jeroboam's  Revolt 67 

Mischiefs  of  Evil  Compnay 22 

Past  Mercies  21 

Promise  (The)  of  the  Spirit 25 

Prudence  and  Rectitude 24 

Solomons  Counsel  to  the  Young 23 

Vine  (The)  and  the  Branches 24 

Intbllxgsncb  :— 


Ashford  80,166 

Attercliffe  37,632 

Banbury  166 

Barnsley 249 

Bath 202 

Bedford   203 

Birkenhead  ...203,  532 

Birmingham  249 

Blackbnrn  250 

Blockley  203 

Boston 123 

Beult    532 

Bradford 204 

Brighton 166 

Bristol 80 


Buckingham  460 

Burnley .204,533 

Burslem  411 

Cambridgeshire...  489 

Cardiff 327 

Carlisle    121 

Cirencester 492 

Clitheroe 489 

Colchester  411 

Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, The,  42, 81, 117 

Cornwall 371 

Cricklade 492 

Darlington 450 

Deal 204 
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PAGE 


Penzance.'. 371 

Peterborough 327 

Philip  Phillips  ...    39 

Plymouth    327 

Portsea    328 

Preaton    491 

Bamsbottom  £36 

Beading  686 

Beigate  and  Bed- 
bill    210 

Bendham 412 

Betford    491 

8alford 210 

Scarborough  ..210, 327, 
461 
Scottish   Sabbath 
School  Conven- 
tion    538 

Sheernees    38 

Sheffield  124 

Shrewsbury 371 

South  Bocks  and 

East  Berks 328 

South  Cotswold  & 
Hundred        of 

Cricklade 492 

Booth  Shields 209 

St.  John's,  N.B...  251 

St.  Helen's 210 

St.  Mary  Cray  ...  210 
Stockton-on-Tees.  &>7 

Sudbury 537 

Sunday       Sohool 
Union,  33,  77,  121, 
163,   800,  246,  252, 
260,   325,   369,  411, 
449,  487,  631 

Sunderland 251 

Superintendents' 

Association 64 

8utton-at-Hone ...  246 

Swindon  422 

Thornbury  ...411,  617 

Truro   371 

Visitation  of  Sun- 
day Schools, 
Conference  on...  245 
Waldensian  Val- 
leys, Dr.  Jaul- 
mes        Cooke's 

Visit  to    42 

Warwick  and  Lea- 
mington     167 

Westbury    462 

Western  Kent   ...  492 
West  Midland   ...  207 

Whitstable 371 

Woolwich   38 

Wotton  -  under  - 

Edge 36 

Yorkshire  207 


Dewsbury  34,  204, 533 

Dorchester 633 

Bast  Kent  .........  371 

Falmouth 371 

Olossop    205 

Gloucester 533 

Gosport   490 

Grantham   450 

Greasley  490 

Great  Marlow 328 

Halifax 206 

Henley 206 

Harlow 412,  490 

Haslingden 37 

Hastings 460 

Hereford 207 

HobartTown 462 

Hoilinwood     and 

FailavTorth 684 

Home      Counties 

Conference 52S 

Hull 207 

Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions   119,  120 

Ipswich    207 

Kidderminster  ...  260 
Lancashire     Dis- 
trict   205 

Lsek 412 

Leicester..... 208 

Leicestershire    ...  634 

Lewes 371,  635 

Liverpool  36,  122,  635 
London  (aee  Sun- 
day Sohool  Union). 

Louth  166 

Maidstone  167 

Matlock  451 

Melbourne 489 

Meetings   of   Se- 
nior Scholars  ...  6S9 
Midland  Counties4 

Conference 206 

Middlesborough..  535 

Narborongh   37 

Nelson  District ...  490 
2f  ewcastle  -  under- 
line   167 

Newport,      Mon- 
mouth    327 

Newport  PagnelL.  490 

Northampton 491 

North-east  Suffolk  412 
Northern     Coun- 
ties...^  209 

North  Middlesex..  260 
North  Midland  ...  208 

North  Shields 206 

Nottingham  ...209,  636 

Norwich 636 

Oldham — . 187 

Olney 

Lbssok-HKi*  worn  Tiachsrs  (see  Biblical 

Jotting*  and  Outline  Ze$*on$). 
LBMOKS  JtXD  OuroiKB  Lsssovs  :— 

▲  Winter  well  spent 479 

Black-board  Lesson 362,477 

Book  of  the  Law  Found 360 

Buried  Seed,  The  192 

Christ's  Burial  and  Beaurrection 97 

Christ's  Last  Words 101 

Conversation   , 151 

Converts  in  Samaria 312 

Decision    ;  436 


Lbssoys  awd  Otjtliith  Lxssovb  (continued) — 

Disappointed  Prophet,  The 152 

Dishonouring  God,  or  the  Son  of  Bel- 

shatiar 436 

Elijah  and  the  Famine 300 

Fall  of  St.  Peter,  The  Ql 

Forgiveness     64 

Gaining  and  Losing  362 

Golden  Image,  The  402 

Good-natured.  King,  The 191 

Halting  between  Two  Opinions 152 

Heavenly  Jerusalem 551 

Infant  Class  Lesson    17, 100 

Jehoshaphat  s  Deliverance 99 

Junior  Class  Lesson  „....  64,231 

Messages  to  the  Churches  512,  514 

Mocking  Bravely  Met 513 

Naaman  the  Leper  M 169 

Nehemiah  and  his  Prayer  478 

Paul  at  Athens  „ 402 

Paul  at  Corinth  401 

Paul  at  Philippi;  or,  Lights  and  Shadows 

of  Missionary  Life 399 

Paul's  Preaching  Opposed  400 

Perils  in  the  Sea ;  Paul's  Shipwreck 437 

Peter's  Miracles 315 

Peter's  Besoue  from  Prison    3ttl 

Prayer  Answered;    Purposes   Accom- 
plished    510 

Praying  Officer,  The 333 

Preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 361 

Prisoners  (The)  who  escaped 231 

Beturn  (The)  from  the  Captivity 426 

Saul  of  Tarsus 314 

Saviour  (The)  in  Gethsemane 63 

Scripture  Class  Lesson 101,  231 

Seeking— Finding— -Rejoicing 313 

Senior  Class  Lesson 402,  436 

Sin  of  Lying,  The  230 

Solomon's  Counsel  to  the  Young  19 

Spoiled  Blossoms,  The 232 

Vine  (The)  end  the  Branches 15 

Wedding  Garment,  The  17 

"Yse '  (The)  Choice 477 

LSfTBBS  TO  A  Y0V!T«  TXACXSB  : — 

Class  Management 499 

Qualifications 465 

MxMOins  (sec  also  Obituary)  :— 

Barnett,  The  Late  Mr.  Ebeneser 495 

Gover,  The  Late  Mr.  William  141 

Huie,  The  Late  Dr.  Richard,  of  Scarbo- 
rough         26 

Pardee,  The  Late  Mr.  B.  G 298 

Watson,  The  Late  Mr.  W.  H 5,  49, 89 

MiacsiXAWXous  Papxm:— 

A  Leaf  from  my  Experiences 137 

A  Bond  to  Buin  often  trodden  by  Boys   128 

An  Evening  on  Mars'  Hill  379 

A  Sohool  in  the  Isle  of  Sky e   219 

Basauta  Boy,  The 419 

Children's  Special  Service  Mission  140 

Do  our  Children  join  in  the  Singing?  ...  336 
Extension  of  Sunday  Schools  in  London  226 

Home  (The)  for  Little  Boys  178 

Leprosy  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times .  213 

Little  by  Little   88 

Little  Children    14> 

Lost  in  London  292 

Modern  Christian  Heroism 460 

Modern  Passover,  The 343 

Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Jaffa  296 

One  by  one  140 

Outside  Duties    93 

Prepared  for  Work 341,  383 
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Miscellaneous  Paptib  {continued) — 

flacredness  of  the  Lord's  Day 94 

"She  does  not  Talk  any " 107 

Some  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  School. .  420 

Success 116. 

Sunday  Evening  Services  for  the  Young  376 

Sunday  School  Addresses    95 

Sunday  Schools  and  their  Censors 182 

Sunday  School  Teacher 502 

Superintendent  and  his  Duties 69 

Uninteresting  Teaching  302 

Mission  Work  o»  ran  SturDix  School 

Union  : — 

France  117 

French  Switzerland  ~ 373 

Germany  125 

Waldensian     Valleys,    Rev.     Jaulmes 

Cook's  Visit  to 42 

Mttbic  :— 

Going  Home    241 

Pilgrim,  Watch  and  Pray  145 

Note-book,  The  :— 

1.  Captive  Soul,  The  156 

2.  Christ's  Representative* 155 

8.  Ship  Lights 155 

4.  Swearing  Tom 155 

6.  A  Child's  Faith   156 

6.  Mot  me,  but  you 156 

7.  Lore,  the  Fulfilling  of  the  Law 157 

8.  Providential  Escapes 157 

9.  Trust  in  Providence 167 

10.  Conversion  not  an  Easy  Thing 157 

11.  Influence  of  Sin      194 

12.  Preparation  for  Death 194 

13.  The  Ever-living  Helper   194 

14.  Earnest  Seeking 194 

15.  The  Password  for  Heaven 195 

16.  Popery  and  Religious  Freedom 195 

17.  Fruitfulness  of  Seeds 195 

18.  Gratitude  for  Deliverance  196 

19.  Dormant  Life  of  Seed 196 

20.  The  Weakness  of  God  Stronger  than 

Men 196 

21.  Drawing  Lessons 196 

22.  Faith  and  Prayer  in  Time  of  Danger  196 

23.  The  Beanty  of  Holiness 2*3 

24.  Gratitude  for  Redemption 234 

26.  One  Sin  leads  to  another 234 

26.  Power  of  Evil  over  the  Heart 234 

27.  Turning  the  other  Cheek 2*4 

28.  "CharfiysufferethLong"  235 

28.  Papeheia  235 

30.  True  Fruits  of  Conversion  236 

31*  Consistency  of  Conduct 235 

32.  Christ  a  Real  Saviour    235 

33.  A  Motto  for  Superintendents  235 

34.  Stand  Up  for  Jesus  318 

36.  Effects  of  a  Verse  of  a  Hymn  318 

36.  Spreading  the  Good  News 316 

37.  The  Blessings  of  Bible  Reading 319 

38.  Fruits  of  Teaching. ?19 

39.  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit   319 

40.  Preaching  Christ 319 

41.  Earnest  Seeking 319 

42.  Danger  of  Self-Confidence   320 

43.  Religion  brings  Happiness  320 

44.  Sin  the  Destroyed  or  the  Destroyer  320 

45.  Heavenly  Guidance  , 520 

46.  Expect  Opposition 320 

47.  The  Secret  of  Consistency  3fi3 

48.  The  Power  of  Prayer 36* 

49.  The  World  Unsatisfying 364 

60.  Affections  set  on  the  World 364 

61.  Value  of  the  Bible 304 


Sotb  Book  (continued)  ;— 

52.  Christ's    Righteousness    the    only 

Ground  of  Acceptance   365 

53.  An  Open  Bible 865 

54.  ABoy'sPrayer  365 

55.  Simplicity  of  Style 3«6 

56.  Suffering  for  Christ's  Sake  ., 366 

67.  Safety  in  Submission 366 

68.  Life  Eternal  through  the  Scriptures  405 

69.  Reading  and  Thinking 405 

60.  The  Invisible  God 405 

61.  Spiritual  Discernment 405 

62.  God's  Longsuffering 406 

63.  Repent  and  Believe  Now 406 

64.  Bible  Reading 406 

66.  A  Child's  Trust  in  God. 405 

68.  Steadfast,  Unmoveable 407 

67.  God's  Love  to  Sinners  407     * 

68.  Folly  of  Opposing  the  Truth 407 

69.  Truthfulness   407 

70.  Regard  due  to  the  Sabbath 443 

71.  Faithfulness  unto  Death  for  Christ's 

Sake 443 

72.  Advantages  Abused 444 

73.  Decision  of  Character 444 

74.  Celestial  Gnides 444 

76.  Convictions  Stifled 444 

76.  Evil  Speaking 445 

77.  Divine  Help  sought  by  Prayer  445 

78.  Christian  Sympathy 445 

79.  Despising  Instruction 445 

80.  Scripture  a  Defence 446 

81.  "  The  Sound  of  Many  Waters" 482 

82.  Practical  Knowledge    482 

88.  Christian  Self-Sacrifice 482 

84.  Borrowed  Ideas 483 

85.  Resisting  Temptation 483 

86.  Prayer  and  Deliverance  483 

*7.  The  Limit  of  Divine  Forbearance ...  484 

88.  Sorrow  must  not  hinder  Work 484 

39.  Charitable  Judgment 484 

90.  Kindness  Rewarded  4s4 

91.  Fickleness  of  Popular  Sentiment  ...  484 

92.  Following   the, Many— the  Foolish 
Chooser  485 

93.  Heaven  for  the  Conqueror  517 

94.  Watch  s gainst  Temptation 617 

95.  The  Joys  of  Heaven 517 

96.  Heaven  a  Holy  Place    616 

97.  Divine  Help  in  Answer  to  Prayer...  518 

98.  Christ  our  Helper 518 

99.  The  Gate  of  Heaven 516 

100.  The  Heavenlv  City 518 

101.  Value  of  a  Minute 619 

102.  "Whosoever" - 519 

103.  Is  this  all  of  Life?  519 

I     104.  "  Let  him  that  hetreth  say,  Come"  519 

Noticss  or  Books,  31,  32,  75,  76,  118, 114, 

116, 162, 197, 198,  239,  240,  321,  996,  431, 

472,  620 

Obttuiby  (see  also  Memoir*)  .— 

Burge,  Mr.  G.  W «.„ 329 

Pardee,  Mr.  R.  G 168 

Spencer,  Henry,  Esq 124 

Obsbbyatoby,  Thb,  199, 242, 323, 366,  408, 446, 

485,  528 
(See  General  Index  for  minute  references.) 

Outline  Addbbssbs. — 

Address  for  a  Children's  Service  163 

Address  for  Elder  Scholars 441 

Address  to  Elder  Scholars 347 

A  Mind  to  Work 516 

Borrowed  Axe,  The  233 

Caution  Recommended 440 
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OtrTUirs  Addvxssbs  [continued)  :— 

Character  of  Josiah  363 

Chriat  at  Pilate's  Bar  95 

Covetousnees  and  its  Punishment 1 53 

Enticements  to  Sin    481 

Faith  in  Christ   481 

Following  Jesus 164 

Frightened  Judge 442 

Clod's   Righteousness    like   the   Great 

Mountains   154 

Great  Brents  hang  on  Little  Things 193 

Happy  Bhoda 363 

Heart-keeping    193 

Inconsistent  Prophet,  The 316 

Jesus  at  the  Door 516 

Martyrdom  of  Stephen 215 

Nehemiah  at  Jerusalem 496 

Paul  and  Barnabas  sent  forth 347 

Paul  at  Rome 467 

Paul's  Farewell 414 

Peter  and  John  before  the  Sanhedrim...  184 

Resist  the  Tempter  442 

Right  Way,  The 233 

Samson's  Riddle;  or,  the  Slayer  Slain...  317 

Searching  the  Soriptures 404 

Stronger  than  Samson 439 

"Suddenly"   403 

Treasures  in  the  Mind,  Pleasures  in  the 

Life 441 

True  Courage 193 

"Valiant  in  Fight "  481 

"What  doth  Hinder  me?"    316 

Why  the  Bible  was  written 154 

Wonderful  Revealer,  The  389 

Wrong  Way,  The  315 

POBTBT : — 

"Behold,  he  Prayeth"     456 

"Beside  all  Waters"    309 

"  Cast  thy  Bread  upon  the  Waters      ...  183 

Deciding  for  Jesus 378 

Desert  Journey,  The 467 

Hold  on !  Hold  in !  Hold  out!  161 

Lost  Sheep,  The 102 

Manna  in  the  Night 144 

"One  is  not" 22S 

Best  60 

Song  of  Songs 346 

Time  84 

Vacant  Seat,  The  135 

Verses  for  Tea  Meetings 430 

Who  shall  be  the  Greatest  ?  173 

Work    218 

Political  Matters  affecting  Sujtday 
Schools  :— 
Petition  in  Favour  of  Sunday  and  Ragged 

Schools  Rating  Exemption  Act 159 

Rating  of  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  .  158 
Reed  'a JC.,Hsq.,M.P.)  Speech  on  the  Bill 
for  Exempting  Sunday  and  Ragged 
Schools  from  Rating  for  the  Relief  of 

the  Poor  829 

Para  on  Sunday  School  Entertainments    346 


PACE 

Suggestive  Extracts  :— 

An  Educational  Simile 102 

A  Simile    139 

Cheerful  Face,  A   191 

Choose  one  or  the  other 115 

Enthusiasm  in  ourWorx 177 

Grass  (The)  of  the  Field 136 

Know  the  Ground 293 

Little  Captive  Girl,  The  112 

Lire  not  for  Self. 396 

Moral  Glory  of  the  Teacher's  Work 132 

My  Awkward  Scholars 335 

Nightingale,  Miss,  Hints  to  Christian 

Workers   181 

One  Things  The 183 

Practical  Piety  106 

Profession  and  Practice  320 

Studying  the  Lesson 172 

Sunday  School  Crutches 455 

Sunday  School  Literature  422 

The  Lord  hath  Need  of  him  462 

Wee  Maggie    300 

TXACHXXS'  CoSTXBXECB,  The  :— 
Character  of  our  Sunday  School  Teaching  186 
Entertainments  in  Sunday  Schoolrooms 

147,226 

IU  Conduct  during  Divine  Service   307 

LateComers 187,307,366,429,468 

Lesson-Helps 188 

List  of  Legsona/1869    28,  56 

Our  Good  Friday  Conferences  108 

Our  Morning  Schools,  227,  308, 357, 392, 468 
Periodical   Literature  in   our   Sunday 

Schools 148 

Selection  of  Teachers  393,427 

Senior  Classes 306 

Separate  Services 357,  392 

Sunday  School  Addresses 188 

Tickets  and  Rewards  in  Sunday  8ohools 

428,  471 
Treatment  of  Scholars  under  Religious 

Impressions  309,353,394,427 

Testimonials  ;— 

Austin,  Mr.  J 372 

Butt,  Mr.B 77 

Clark,  Mr.  1 261 

Eyres,  Mr.  Robert 168 

Featherstone,  Mr.  R 372 

Ginder,  Mr.  J.  H 251 

Groser,  Mr.  W.  H 631 

Halford,  Mr 168 

Hall,  Mr.  George  492 

Jones,  Rev.  Samuel  537 

Lunn,  Mr 251 

Partridge,  Mr 168 

Pottier,  Mr.  Joseph 492 

Rowe,  Mr.  William  251 

Terry,  Mr 412 

Wakeley,  Mr 492 

Thoughts  »oa  my  Class  (see  Lesions)  .•— 
Seaman  the  Leper,  2  Kings  v.  1—14  ...  166 
The  Praying  Officer,  Acts  x.  1—80  333 
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